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BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY. 


BOYLE  (Richard)  [a],  diftinguifhed  by  the  title  of  the  great 
carl  of  Corke,  was  the  youngeft  fon  of  Mr.  Roger  Boyle  of 
Hereford Ihire,  by  Joan,  daughter  of  Robert  Naylor  of  Canter- 
bury, and  born  in  the  city  of  Canterbury  1566.  He  was  in- 
ftruclcd  in  grammar  learning  by  a  clergyman  of  Kent ;  and  after 
having  been  a  fcholar  in  Bennet  college,  Cambridge,  where  he 
was  remarkable  for  early  riGng,  indefatigable  fludy,  and  great 
temperance,  became  (ludent  in  the  Middle  Temple  [b].  He 
loft  his  father  when  he  was  but  ten  years  old,  and  his  mother 
at  the  expiration  of  other  ten  years  ;  and  being  unable  to  fup- 
port  himfelf  in  the  profecution  of  his  ftudies,  he  entered  into 
the  ferv'ice  of  fir  Richard  Manwood,  chief  baron  of  the  ex- 
chequer, as  one  of  his  clerks  :  but  perceiving  that  this  employ- 
ment would  not  ralfe  a  fortune,  he  refolved  to  travel,  and  landed 
at  Dublin  in  June  1588,  with  fewer  pounds  in  his  pocket  than 
he  afterwards  acquired  thoufands  a-year  [cj.  He  was  then  about 
two-and-twenty,  had  a  graceful  perfon,  and  all  the  accomplifh- 
ments  for  a  young  man  to  fucceed  in  a  country  which  was  a 
fcene  of  fo  much  adlion.     Accordingly  he  made  himfelf  very 

[a]  Earl  of  Coike's  True  Remem-         [c]   Budgell'*  Memoirs  of  the  Boyles, 
fcranccs.  p   4. 

[b]  Ibid. 
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ufeful  to  fome  of  the  principal  perfons  employed  in  the  govern- 
ment, by  penning  for  them  memorials,  cafes,  and  anfwers ;  and 
thereby  acquired  a  perfecl:  knowledge  of  the  kingdom  and  the 
ftate  of  public  affairs,  of  which  he  knew  well  how  to  avail  him- 
felf  [d].  In  1595  he  married  r.t  Limeric,  Joan,  the  daughter 
and  coheirefs  of  William  Anfley  of  Pulborough,  in  Suflex,  efq. 
who  had  fallen  in  love  with  him.  This  lady  died  1599,  in  la- 
bour of  her  lirft  child  (who  was  born  a  dead  fon)  leaving  her 
hufband  an  eftate  of  5 col.  a  year  in  lands,  which  v/as  the  be- 
ginning of  his  fortunes.  Some  time  after,  fir  Henry  Wallop  of 
Nares,  fir  Robert  Gardiner,  chief  juftice  of  the  king's  bench,  fir 
Robert  Dillam,  chief  juftice  of  the  common  pleas,  and  fir  Richard 
Bingham,  chief  commifTioner  of  Connaught,  envious  at  certain 
purchafes  he  had  made  in  the  province,  reprefented  to  queen 
Elizabeth  that  he  was  in  the  pay  of  the  king  of  Spain  (who  jiad 
at  that  time  fome  thoughts  of  invading  Ireland  j  by  v/hom  he 
had  been  furniflied  with  money  to  buy  feveral  large  eftates;  and 
that  he  was  ftrongly  fufpetled  to  be  a  roman  catholic  in  his 
heart,  with  many  other  malicious  fuggeftions  equally  groundlefs. 
Mr.  Boyle,  having  private  notice  of  this,  determined  to  come 
over  to  England  to  juftify  himfelf :  but  before  he  could  take  Ihip- 
ping,  the  general  rebellion  in  Munfter  broke  out  j  all  his  lands 
■were  wafted,  fo  that  he  had  not  one  penny  of  certain  revenue 
left.  In  this  diftrefs  he  betook  himfelf  to  his  former  chamber  in 
the  Middle  Temple,  intending  to  renew  his  ftudies  in  the  law 
till  the  rebellion  fliould  be  fupprefled.  When  the  earl  of  Eflex 
was  nominated  lord-deputy  of  Ireland,  Mr.  Boyle  being  recom- 
mended to  him  by  Mr.  Anthony  Bacon,  was  received  by  his 
lordfliip  very  gracioufly  j  and  fir  Henry  Wallop,  treafurer  of 
Ireland,  knowing  that  Mr.  Boyle  had  in  his  cuftody  feveral  papers 
which  could  deteel  his  roguifh  manner  of  pafting  his  accounts, 
refolved  utterly  to  deprefs  him,  and  for  that  end  renewed  his 
former  complaints  againft  him  to  the  queen.  By  her  majefty's 
fpecial  directions,  Mr,  Boyle  was  fuddenly  taken  up,  and  com- 
mitted clofe  prifoner  to  the  Gatehoufe :  all  his  papers  were 
fcized  and  fearched  •,  and  although  nothing  appeared  to  his  pre- 
judice, yet  his  confinement  lafted  till  two  months  after  his  new 
patron  the  earl  of  Eflex  was  gone  to  Ireland.  At  length,  with 
much  difticulty,  he  obtained  the  favour  of  the  queen  to  be  pre- 
fent  at  his  examination ;  and  having  fully  anfwered  whatever 
was  alleged  againft  him,  he  gave  a  ftiort  account  of  his  own  be- 
haviour fince  he  firft  fettled  in  Ireland,  and  concluded  with  lay- 
ing open  to  the  queen  and  her  council  the  conduct  of  his  chief 
enemy  fir  Henry  Wallop.     Upon  which  her  majefty  broke  out 

[d]  Hiftorical  Refleflions  by  R.  Vovvi],  p.  191.    Budgctl's  Memoirs  of  the  Boyles, 
p.  4.     True  Remembrances. 
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into  thefe  words :  "  By  God's  death,  thefe  are  but  inventions 
againft  this  young  man,  and  all  his  fufferings  are  for  being  able  to 
do  us  fervice,  and  thefe  complaints  urged  to  foreftal  him  therein. 
But  we  find  him  to  be  a  man  fit  to  be  employed  by  ourfelves  ;  and 
we  will  employ  him  in  our  fervice  :  and  Wallop  and  his  adherents 
fhall  know  that  it  fhall  not  be  in  the  pOwer  of  any  of  them  to 
wrong  him.  Neither  (hall  Wallop  be  our  tre'afurer  any  longer." 
She  gave  orders  not  only  for  Mr.  Boyle's  prefent  enlargement, 
but  alfo  for  paying  all  the  charges  and  fees  his  confinement  had 
brought  upon  him,  and  gave  him  her  hand  to  kifs  before  the  whole 
afl'embly.  A  few  days  after,  the  queen  conllituted  him  clerk  of  the 
council  of  Munfter,  and  recommended  him  to  fir  George  Carew, 
afterwards  earl  of  Totnefs,  then  lord  prefident  of  Munfter,  who 
became  his  conftant  friend  ;  and  very  foon  after  he  was  made 
juftice  of  the  peace  and  of  the  quorum,  throughout  all  the  pro- 
vince. He  attended  in  that  capacity  the  lord  prefident  in  all  his 
employments,  and  was  fent  by  his  lordlhip  to  the  queen,  with 
the  news  of  the  victory  gained  in  December  1601,  near  Kinfale, 
over  the  Irifh  and  their  fpanifti  auxiliaries,  who  were  totally 
routed,  1 200  being  flain  in  the  field,  and  800  wounded.  "  I 
made,"  fays  he,  "  a  fpeedy  expedition  to  the  court,  for  I  left 
my  lord  prefident  at  Shannon-cattle,  near  Cork,  on  the  Monday 
morning  about  two  of  the  clock  ;  and  the  next  day,  being  Tuef- 
day,  I  delivered  my  packet,  and  fupped  with  fir  Robert  Cecil, 
being  then  principal  fecretary  of  ftate,  at  his  houfe  in  the  Strand; 
who,  after  fupper,  held  me  in  difcourfe  till  two  of  tlie  clock  in 
the  morning ;  and  by  feven  that  morning  called  upon  me  to 
attend  him  to  the  court,  where  he  prefented  me  to  her  majefty 
in  her  bedchamber." 

Upon  his  return  to  Ireland,  he  aflifted  at  the  fiege  of  Beer- 
haven-caftle,  which  was  taken  by  ftorm,  and  the  garrifon  put 
to  the  fword.  After  the  redudlion  of  the  weftern  part  of  the 
province,  the  lord  prefident  fent  Mr.  Boyle  again  to  England, 
to  procure  the  queen's  leave  for  his  return ;  and  having  advifed 
him  to  purchafe  fir  Walter  Raleigh's  lands  in  Munfter,  he  gave 
him  a  letter  to  fir  Robert  Cecil  fecretary  of  ftate,  containing  a 
very  advantageous  account  of  Mr.  Boyle's  abilities,  and  of  the 
fervices  he  had  done  his  country  ;  in  confideration  of  which,  he 
defired  the  fecretary  to  introduce  him  to  fir  Walter,  and  recom- 
mend him  as  a  proper  purchafer  for  his  lands  in  Ireland,  if  he 
was  difpofed  to  part  with  them.  He  wrote  at  the  fame  time  to 
fir  Walter  himfelf,  advifing  him  to  fell  Mr.  Boyle  all  his  lands 
in  Ireland,  then  untenanted  and  of  no  value  to  him,  having,  to 
his  lordililp's  knowledge,  never  yielded  him  any  benefit,  but,  01^ 
the  contrary,  ftood  him  in  200I.  yearly  for  the  fupport  of  his 
titles.     At  a  meeting  between  fir  Robert  Cecil,  fir  Walter  Ra- 
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leigh,  and  Mr.  Boyle,  the  purchafc  was  concluded  by  the  me- 
diation of  the  former  [e]. 

In  1602,  Mr.  Boyle,  by  advice  of  his  friend  fir  George  Carew, 
made  his  addrefles  to  Mrs.  Catherine  Fenton,  daughter  of  fir'^ 
George  Fenton,  whom  he  married  on  the  25th  of  July  1 603,  her 
father  being  at  that  time  principal  fecretary  of  ftatc.  "  I  never 
demanded,"  fays  he,  "  any  marriage  portion  with  her,  neitlier 
promife  of  any,  it  not  being  in  my  confiderations;  yet  her  fa- 
ther, after  my  marriage,  gave  me  one  thoufand  pounds  in  gold 
with  her.  But  that  gift  of  his  daughter  to  me,  I  muft  ever  thank- 
fully acknowledge  as  the  crown  of  all  my  bieffings ;  for  flie  was 
a  mod  religious,  virtuous,  loving,  and  obedient  wife  to  me  all 
the  days  of  her  life,  and  the  mother  of  all  my  hopeful  children." 
He  received  on  his  wedding  day  the  honour  of  knighthood 
from  his  friend  fir  George  Carew,  now  promoted  to  be  lord- 
deputy  of  Ireland  :  March  12,  1606,  he  was  fworn  a  privy  coun- 
fellor  to  king  James,  for  the  province  of  Muniler:  Feb.  15,  r6i2, 
he  was  fworn  a  privy  counfellor  of  Hate  of  the  kingdom  of  Ire- 
land :  Sept.  29,  1 6 1 6,  he  was  created  lord  Boyle,  baron  of  Youg- 
hall :  OO:.  16,  1620,  vifcount  of  Dungarvon,  and  earl  of  Cork. 
Lord  Falkland,  the  lord-deputy,  having  reprefented  his  fervices 
in  a  juft  light  to  king  Charles  I.  his  majefty  fent  his  excellency 
a  letter,  dated  Nov.  30,  1627,  dire£l:ing  him  to  confer  the 
honours  of  baron  and  vifcount  upon  the  earl's  fccond  furviving 
fon  Lewis,  though  he  was  then  only  eight  years  old. 

Oil.  26,  1629,  on  the  departure  of  lord-deputy  Falkland,  the 
carl  of  Cork,  in  conjundlion  with  lord  Loftus,  was  appointed 
one  of  the  lords  jullices  of  Ireland,  and  held  that  office  feveral 
years.  Feb.  i6th  following,  the  earl  loft  his  countefs.  Nov.  9, 
1 63 1,  he  was  conftituted  lord  high  treafurer  of  Ireland,  and  had 
intereft  enough  to  get  that  high  office  made  hereditary  in  his 
family.  Nevertheiefs  he  fuffered  many  mortifications  during 
the  adminiftration  of  fir  Thomas  Wentworth,  afterwards  earl  of 
Strafford,  who,  before  he  went  to  Ireland,  had  conceived  a  jealoufy 
of  his  authority  and  intereft  in  that  kingdom,  and  determined  to 
bring  him  down  ;  imagining  that,  if  he  could  humble  the  great 
carl  of  Cork,  no  body  in  that  country  could  give  him  much 
trouble.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  Ireland  in  1641, 
the  earl  of  Cork,  as  foon  as  he  returned  from  England  (where 
he  was  at  the  time  of  the  earl  of  Strafibrd's  trial  ^,  immediately 
raifed  two  troops  of  horfe,  which  he  put  under  the  command  of 
his  fons  the  lord  vifcount  Kinelmeaky  and  the  lord  Bi-oghill, 

[e]   Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  eftate  con-  Boyle's  diligence,  that  it  was   not  only 

fifted  of  twelve  thoufand  acres  la  the  coun-  well   tenanted,   but  in  the   moft  thriving 

ties  of  Cork  and  Waterford  (Cox's  Hift.  ci>nd.tion  of  any  eftate  in  Ireland.    Cox's 

of  Ireland,  vol..  i.   p.  352.)  which  was  fa  iJiitory  of  Ireland,  vol.  ii.  Picf. 
aauch  improved  in  a  few  years  by  Mr. 
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maintamlng  them  and  400  foot  for  fome  months  at  his  own 
charge.  In  tlie  battle  which  the  Euglifh  gained  at  Lifcarrol, 
Sept.  3,  1642,  four  of  his  fons  were  engaged,  and  the  eldelt 
was  (lain  in  the  field  [f].  The  earl  himfelf  died  about  a  year 
after,  on  the  r5th  of  September,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age; 
having  fpent  the  lad,  as  he  did  the  firll  year  of  his  life,  in  the 
fupport  of  the  crown  of  England  againfl:  irifli  rebels,  and  in  the 
fervice  of  his  country.  Though  he  was  no  peer  of  England,  he 
was,  on  account  of  his  eminent  abilities  and  knowledge  of  the 
world,  admitted  to  (it  in  the  houfe  of  lords  upon  the  woolpacks, 
ut  confiliarius.  When  Cromwell  faw  the  prodigious  improve- 
ments he  had  made,  which  he  little  expected  to  find  in  Ireland, 
he  declared,  that  if  there  had  been  an  earl  of  Cork  in  every 
province,  it  would  have  been  impoflible  for  the  Irilli  to  have 
raifed  a  rebellion  [g]. 

He  affe6led  not  places  and  titles  of  honour  until  he  was  well 
able  to  m.iintain  them,  for  he  was  in  the  37th  year  of  his  age 
when  knighted,  and  in  his  50th  when  made  a  baron.  He  made 
large  purchafes,  but  not  till  he  was  able  to  improve  them ;  and 
he  grew  rich  on  eftates  which  had  ruined  their  former  pofleflbrs. 
He  increafed  his  wealth,  not  by  hoarding,  but  by  fpending  ;  for 
he  built  and  walled  feveral  towns  at  his  own  cod,  but  in  places 
fo  well  fituated,  they  were  foon  filled  with  inhabitants,  and 
quickly  repaid  the  money  he  had  laid  out  with  intereil,  which 
he  as  readily  laid  out  again.  Hence,  in  the  fpace  of  forty  years, 
he  acquired  to  himfelf  what  in  fome  countries  would  have  been 
efteemed  a  noble  principality  ;  and  as  they  came  to  years  of 
difcretion,  he  bellowed  eftates  upon  his  fons  [h],  and  married 
his  daughters  into  the  beft  families  of  that  country.  He  outlived 
moil  of  thofe  who  had  known  the  meannefs  of  his  beginning  ; 
but  he  delighted  to  remember  it  himfelf,  and  even  took  pains  to 
preferve  the  memory  of  it  to  pofterity  in  the  motto  which  he 
always  ufed,  and  which  he  caufed  to  be  placed  upon  his  tomb, 
viz.  "  God's  providence  is  my  inheritance  [i]." 

f  f]  Cox'sHift.of  Ireland,  vol.  ii.  p.  59.  can  give.   The  earl  had  the  fatisfadion  of 

[cj    Borbfe's    Reduftion   of   Irel.ind,  feeing  three  of  the  five  Ions  who  furvived 

p.  209.    Introd.  ta  the  fecond  vol.  of  the  him,  namely,  Richard,  Lewis  and  Roger, 

Hirtory  of  England.  made  peers  before  his  death.     Budgell. 

[h]  He  had  no  lefs  than  feven  fons  and  [i  j  In  June  1652,  he  committed  the 
eight  daughters  by  his  lady.  At  the  time  molt  memorable  clrcumflances  of  his  life 
his  laft  child  Margaret  was  born,  he  was  to  writing,  under  the  title  of  '*  True  Re- 
in the  64rh  year.  Of  his  fons,  Richard  membrances,"  which  arc  publilhed  in  Dr. 
the  fecond  fon  fucceeded  in  the  earldom  of  Birch's  "  Life  of  the  hou.  Mr.  Robert 
Cork ;  Lewis  was  created  baron  of  Bandon  Boyle  :"  in  thefe  he  remarks,  that  though 
and  vifcount  Kineimcaky;  Roger  was  he  raifed  fuch  a  fortune  as  left  him  no 
baron  of  Broghill  and  earl  of  Orre.y,  and  room  to  envy  any  of  his  nei<*ibours,  yet 
Francis  was  lord  Shannon.  Robert,  his  he  did  it  without  care  or  burden  to  his 
feventh  and  youngeil,  refufed  a  peerage,  coofcieocc. 
but  acquired  a  greater  name  than  kings 
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BOYLE  (Roger)  [k],  earl  of  Orrery,  fifth  fon  of  Richard 
carl  of  Cork,  was  born  in  April  1621,  and  created  baron  Broghill 
in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  v/hen  but  feven  years  old.  He^was 
educated  at  the  college  of  Dublin,  and  about  the  year  1636,  fent 
with  his  elder  brother  lord  Kinelmeaky  to  make  the  tour  of  France 
and  Italy.  After  his  return  he  married  lady  Margaret  Howard, 
fifler  to  the  earl  of  Suffolk  [l].  During  the  rebellion  in  Ireland, 
he  commanded  a  troop  of  horfe  in  the  forces  raifed  by  his  fa- 
ther, and  on  many  occafions  gave  proofs  of  conduct  and  courage. 
After  the  ceffaiion  of  arms,  which  was  concluded  in  «643,  he 
came  over  to  England,  and  fo  rt-prefented  to  the  king  the  irilh 
papifts,  that  his  majefty  was  convinced  they  never  meant  to  keep 
the  ceflation,  and  therefore  fent  a  commiflion  to  lord  Inchiquin, 
prefident  of  Munfter,  to  profecute  the  rebels.  Lord  Broghill 
employed  his  intereft  in  that  county  to  afllfl  him  in  this  fervice-; 
and  when  the  government  of  Ireland  was  committed  to  the  par- 
liament, he  continued  to  oblerve  the  fame  conduft  till  the  king 
was  put  to  death-  That  event  (hocked  him  fo  much,  that  he  im- 
mediately quitted  the  fervice  of  the  parliament ;  and,  looking 
upon  Ireland  and  his  eftate  there  as  utterly  loft,  embarked  for 
England,  and  returned  to  his  feat  at  Marflon  in  Somerfetihire, 
where  he  lived  privately  till  1649  [m].  In  this  retirement,  re- 
fle£ling  on  the  dillrefs  of  his  country,  and  the  pcrfonal  injury 
he  fuffered  whilll  his  eftate  was  held  by  the  irilh  rebels,  he  re- 
folved,  under  pretence  of  going  to  the  Spaw  for  his  health,  to 
crofs  the  leas,  and  apply  to  king  Charles  II.  for  a  commiflion  to 
raife  forces  in  Ireland,  in  order  to  reftore  his  niajcfty,  and  re- 
cover -his  own  eftate.  He  defired  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who 
had  an  intereft  in  the  prevailing  party,  to  procure  a  licence  for 
him  to  go  to  the  Spaw.  He  pretended  to  the  earl,  that  his  fole 
view  was  the  recovery  of  his  health ;  but,  to  fome  of  his  friends 
of  the  royal  party,  in  whom  he  thought  he  could  confide,  he 
difcovered  his  real  defign  ;  and  having  raifed  a  confiderable  fum 
of  money,  came  to  I^ondon  to  profecute  his  voyage.  The  com- 
mittee of  ftate,  who  fparcd  no  money  to  get  proper  intelligence, 
Dcing  foon  informed  of  his  whole  defign,  determined  to  proceed 
againft  him  with  the  utmoft  feverity.  Cromwell,  at  that  time 
general  of  the  parliament's  forces,  and  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, was  no  ftranger  to  lord  Broghill's  merit;  and  confider- 
ing  that  this  young  nobleman  might  be  of  great  ufe  to  him  in 
reducing  Ireland,  he  ^arneftly  entreated  the  committee,  that  he 
might  have  leave  to  talk  with  him,  and  endeavour  to  gain  him 
before  they  proceeded  to  extremities.  Having,  with  great  dif- 
ficulty, obtained  this  permiflion,  he  immediately  difpatched  a 

[k]   Earl    of   Cork's   True    Remem-     Orrery, 
brances  [m]  Budgell's  Memoirs  of  the  Boyles, 

[l]  Morrice's  Memoirs  of  the  earl  of    p.  41. 
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gentleman  to  lord  Broghill,  to  let  him  know  that  he  intended 
to  wait  upon  him.  Broghill  was  furprifed  at  this  meflage,  having 
never  had  the  leail  acquaintance  with  Cromwell,  and  therefore 
defired  the  gentleman  to  let  the  general  know  that  he  would 
wait  upon  his  excellency.  But  while  he  was  expelling  the  re- 
turn of  the  meflenger,  Cromwell  entered  the  room  ;  and,  after 
mutual  civilities,  told  him  in  few  words,  that  the  committee  of 
(late  were  apprifed  of  his  defign  of  going  over,  and  applying 
to  Charles  Stuart  for  a  commiffion  to  raife  forces  in  Ireland ; 
and  that  they  had  determined  to  make  an  example  of  him,  if  he 
had  not  diverted  them  from  that  refolution.  The  lord  Broghill 
interrupted  him,  and  afiured  him  that  the  intelligence  which  the 
committee  had  received  was  falfe  ;  that  he  was  neither  in  a  capa- 
city, nor  had  any  inclination,  to  raife  difturbances  in  Ireland  ;  and 
concluded  with  entreating  his  excellency  to  have  a  kinder  opinion 
of  him.  Cromwell,  inftead  of  making  any  reply,  drew  fome 
papers  out  of  his  pocket,  which  were  the  copies  of  feveral  letters 
ient  by  lord  Broghill  to  thofe  perfons  in  whom  he  moft  con- 
fided, and  put  them  into  his  hands.  Broghill,  finding  it  was  to 
no  purpofe  to  dilTemble  any  longer,  afked  his  excellency's  pardon 
for  what  he  had  faid,  returned  him  his  humble  thanks  for  his 
protection  againft  the  committee,  and  entreated  his  advice  how 
he  ought  to  behave  in  fo  delicate  a  conjunfture.  Cromwell  told 
him,  that  though  till  this  time  he  had  been  a  ftranger  to  his 
perfon,  he  was  not  fo  to  his  merit  and  character ;  that  he  had 
heard  how  gallantly  his  lordfhip  had  already  behaved  in  the  irifh 
wars ;  and  therefore,  fince  he  was  named  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  the  reducing  that  kingdom  was  now  become  his 
province,  that  he  had  obtained  leave  of  the  committee  to  offer 
his  lordlhip  the  command  of  a  general  officer,  if  he  would  ferve 
in  that  war  :  that  he  fhould  have  no  oaths  or  engagements  im- 
pofed  upon  him,  nor  be  obliged  to  draw  his  fword  againft  any 
but  the  irifh  rebels.  Lord  Broghill  was  infinitely  furprifed  at  fo 
generous  and  unexpe£led  an  offer  :  he  faw  himfelf  at  liberty, 
by  all  the  rules  of  honour,  to  ferve  againft  the  Irifli,  whofe  re- 
bellion and  barbarities  were  equally  detefted  by  the  royal  party 
and  the  parliament :  he  defired,  however,  the  general  to  give 
him  fome  time  to  confider  of  what  he  had  propofed  to  him. 
Cromwell  brifkly  told  him,  that  he  muft  come  to  fome  refolu- 
tion that  very  inftant ;  that  he  himfelf  was  returning  to  the  com- 
mittee, who  were  ftill  fitting  ;  and  if  his  lordlhip  reje£led  their 
offer,  they  had  determined  to  fend  him  to  the  Tower.  Broghill, 
finding  that  his  life  and  liberty  were  in  the  utmoft  danger,  and 
charmed  with-  the  franknefs  and  generofity  of  Cromwell's  be- 
haviour, gave  him  his  word  and  honour,  that  he  would  faith- 
fully fer\e  him  againft  the  iriih  rebels  ;  upon  which,  Cromwell 
once  more  afiured  him,  that  the  coiiditious  which  he  had  made 
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with  him  fhould  be  pun£lually  obferved  }  and  then  ordered  him 
to  repair  immediately  to  Briftol,  to  which  place  forces  fhould  be 
fen t  him,  with  a  fufficient  number  of  fhips  to  tranfporthim  into 
Ireland. 

He  foon  raifed  in  that  kingdom  a  troop  and  a  regiment  of 
1 500  men,  with  which  he  joined  Cromwell  on  his  arrival ;  and, 
adling  in  the  courfe  of  the  war  conjointly  with  Cromwell  and 
Ircton,  contributed  greatly  to  the  reduction  of  the  Irifh.  Crom- 
well was  fo  exceedingly  ftruck  with  his  condu£l  and  courage,  that 
after  he  was  declared  proteftor,  he  Cent  for  lord  Broghill,  made 
him  one  of  his  privy  council,  and  allowed  him  as  great  a  fhare 
of  his  confidence  as  any  man,  except  Thurloe  [n].  In  1656, 
the  protestor,  either  fufpecling  Monk's  attachment  to  his  perfon, 
or  dcHrcus  of  relieving  the  people  of  Scotland,  who  complained 
of  this  man's  feverity,  propofed  to  lord  Broghill  to  go  to  that  king- 
dom with  an  abfolute  authority  ;  to  which  his  lordfliip  confented, 
upon  condition  that  he  fliould  have  a  difcretionary  power  to 
a£l  as  he  Ihould  fee  proper ;  that  no  credit  fliould  be  given  to 
any  complaints,  till  he  had  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  him- 
felf ;  and  that  he  fhould  be  recalled  in  a  year.  Cromwell  kept 
his  word  to  him  ;  for  though  the  complaints  againfl  Broghill 
were  more  numerous  than  thofe  agalnft  Monk,  upon  giving,  at 
his  return  to  London  when  the  year  was  expired,  an  account  of 
the  reafons  of  his  condu£l,  Cromwell  conceived  a  higher  elteem 
for  him  than  ever. 

After  the  death  of  Cromwell,  Broghill  did  his  utmofl  to  ferve 
his  fon,  to  whom  his  lordfhip,  in  conjun£lion  with  lord  Howard 
and  fome  others,  made  an  offer,  that  if  he  would  not  be  wanting 
to  himfelf,  and  give  them  a  fufHcient  authority  to  zO.  under 
him,  they  would  either  force  his  enemies  to  obey  him,  or  cut 
them  off.  Richard,  ftartled  at  this  propof;il,  anfwered  in  a  con- 
fternation,  that  he  thanked  them  for  their  fricndfbip,  but  that  he 
neither  had  done,  nor  would  do,  any  perfon  any  harm  ;  and  that 
rather  than  that  a  drop  of  blood  fhould  be  fpilt  on  his  account, 
he  would  lay  down  that  greatnefs  which  was  a  burden  to  him. 
He  was  fo  fixed  in  his  refolution,  that  whatever  the  lords  could 
fay  was  not  capable  of  making  him  alter  it  ;  and  they  found 
it  to  no  purpofe  to  keep  a  man  in  power  who  would  do  no- 
thing for  himfelf.  Lord  Broghill,  therefore,  finding  the  family 
of  Cromwell  thus  laid  afide,  and  not  being  obliged  by  any  ties ' 

[n]  In  1654,  he  was  chofcn  kniglit  for  for  Edinburgh,  but  knight  for  the  county 

the  county  of  Cork  to  fit  with  other  par-  of  Cork  in  another  pjrliament,  which  met 

liament  men  of  Ireland  among  the  englifh  at  Weftminfter  the  fame  year»     He  was- 

knights  and  burgeffes  at  Weftminfter.     He  likewife  made  one  of  the  protedor's  lords, 

was  likeuife  appointed  one  of  the  protec-  and  a  member  of  the  other  houfe.     Bor- 

tor's  council  in  Scotland,  wliich  was  worth  lafe's  Hiftory  of  the  reduction  of  Ireland, 
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to  fen^e  thofe  who  affiimed  the  government,  whofe  fchemes  too 
he  judged  wild  and  ill-concerted,  from  this  time  fhewcd  him- 
felf  mod  a6live  and  zealous  to  reftore  the  king,  and  for  that 
purpofe  repaired  forthwith  to  his  command  in  iVIunfter ;  where, 
finding  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  confiderable  force,  he  deter- 
mined to  get  the  army  in  Ireland  to  join  with  him  in  the  defign, 
to  gain,  if  pofTible,  fir  Charles  Coote,  who  had  great  power  in 
the  north,  and  then  to  fend  to  Mcnk  in  Scotland.  Wbilft  he 
was  bufied  in  thefe  thoughts,  a  fummons  came  to  him  frc-m  the 
feven  commifiioners,  feiit  over  by  the  committee  of  fafety  to  take 
care  of  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  requiring  him  to  attend  them  im- 
mediately at  the  caftle  of  Dublin.  His  friends  advifed  him  to 
be  upon  his  guard}  and  not  put  himfelf  in  the  power  of  his 
enemies  ■,  but,  as  he  thought  himfelf  not  llrong  enough  yet  to 
take  fuch  a  ftep,  he  refolved  to  obey  the  fummons.  Taking  there- 
fore his  own  troop  with  him  as  a  guard,  he  fet  out  for  Dublin. 
When  he  came  to  the  city,  leaving  his  troop  in  the  fuburbs,  he 
acquainted  the  commifiioners,  that,  in  obedience  to  their  com- 
mands, he  was  come  to  know  their  farther  pleafure.  Next  Jay, 
on  appearing  before  them,  they  told  him,  that  the  ftate  was  ap- 
preheufive  he  would  praclife  againfl;  their  government,  and  that 
therefore  they  had  orders  to  confine  him,  unlefs  he  would  give 
fufficient  fecurity  for  his  peaceable  behaviour.  He  defircd  to 
know  what  fecurity  they  expelled.  They  told  him,  that  fince 
he  had  a  great  intereft  in  Muniter,  they  only  defired  him  to 
engage,  on  the  forfeiture  of  his  life  and  eilate,  that  there  fhould 
be  no  commotion  in  that  province.  He  now  plainly  perceived 
the  fnare  which  was  laid  for  him  ;  and  that,  if  he  entered  into 
fuch  an  engagement,  his  enemies  themfeives  might  raife  fome 
commotions  in  I\Iunfl:er.  He  faw  himfelf,  however,  in  their 
power,  and  made  no  manner  of  doubt  but  that  if  he  rcfufed  to 
give  them  the  fecurity  they  demanded,  they  would  immediately 
put  him  up  in  prifon.  He  therefore  defired  fome  time  to  con- 
fider  of  their  propofal ;  but  was  told,  they  could  give  him  no 
time,  and  expeclcd  his  immediate  anfv/er.  Finding  himfelf  thus 
clofely  prefied,  he  humbly  defired  to  be  fatisfied  in  one  point, 
namely,  whether  they  intended  to  put  the  whole  power  of  IMun- 
fter  into  his  hands  ?  if  they  did,  he  faid,  he  was  ready  to  enter 
into  the  engagement  they  demanded  ;  but  if  they  did  not,  he  muft 
appeal  to  all  the  world  how  cruel  and  unreafonable  it  was,  to 
expect  he  fiiould  anfwer  for  the  behaviour  of  people  over  whom 
he  had  no  command.  The  commiffioners  found  themfches  fo 
much  embarrafled  by  this  quetlion,  that  they  ordered  him  to 
withdraw ;  and  fell  into  a  warm  debate  in  what  manner  to  pro- 
ceed with  him.  At  laft  Steel,  one  of  the  commiirioners,  who 
was  alfo  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland,  declared  himfelf  afraid,  that 
even  the  houeft  party  in  Ireland  would  think  it  very  hard  to  fee 
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a  man  thrown  into  prifon,  who  had  done  fuch  fignal  fcrvices  to 
the  pvotedants ;  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  he  could  never 
ccnfent  to  the  increafe  of  lord  Broghills  power,  which  the  (late 
U"as  apprehenfive  might  one  day  be  employed  againft  them.  He 
therefore  propofed  that  things  Ihould  Itand  as  they  did  at  pre- 
fent  j  that  his  lordfhip  fhould  be  fent  back  to  his  command  in 
Munfter  in  a  good  humour,  and  be  fufFered  at  leafl  to  continue 
there  till  they  received  further  inflructions  from  England.  This 
propofal  was  agreed  to  by  the  majority  of  the  board,  and  lord 
Broghill  being  called  in,  was  told,  in  the  moll  obliging  manner, 
that  the  board  was  fo  fenfible  of  the  gallant  actions  he  had  per- 
formed in  the  irifh  wars,  and  had  fo  high  an  opinion  of  his 
honour,  that  they  would  depend  upon  that  alone  for  his  peace- 
able behaviour. 

Upon  his  return  to  Munfter,  he  applied  himfelf  as  clofely  as 
ever  to  form  a  party  for  the  king's  reftoration.  After  making 
fure  of  his  own  ofhcers,  the  firft  perfon  of  weight  he  engaged 
in  the  defign  was  colonel  Wilfon,  governor  of  Limerick,  in 
which  place  there  was  a  garrifon  of  2600  men  :  and  having  now 
fecured  all  MunRer,  he  fent  a  trufty  agent  to  fir  Charles  Coote 
to  perfuade  that  gentleman  to  do  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  what 
he  himfelf  had  done  in  the  fouth  [o].  Sir  Charles,  who  had 
taken  difgufl  at  the  fuperiority  of  lieutenant  general  Ludlow, 
and  the  parliament's  comnMlHoners,  and  thought  his  eminent 
fcrvices  not  fufficicntly  rewarded  by  the  prefidency  of  Con- 
naught,  came  readily  into  the  defign.  Lord  Broghill  being  em- 
powered by  moll  of  the  chief  otHcers  in  Ireland  under  their 
hands,  difpatched  his  brother,  the  lord  Shannon,  to  the  king  then 
in  Flanders,  with  a  letter  quilted  in  the  neck  of  his  doublet,  to 
acquaint  his  majefty  with  the  meafures  he  had  taken,  and  in- 
Titing  him  to  come  into  his  kingdom  of  Ireland  ;  afluring  him, 
that  if  he  pleafed  to  land  at  Cork,  he  fhould  be  received  with  a 
fufficient  force  to  protecl  him  againfi:  all  his  enemies.  At  the 
fame  time,  he  difpatched  a  meflenger  to  general  Monk,  then  on 
his  march  from  Scotland,  to  let  him  know  what  they  were  doing 
in  Ireland,  and  to  perfuade  him  to  do  the  like.  Shannon  was 
i'carce  embarked  for  Flanders,  when  lord  Broghill  received  a 
letter  from  fir  Charles  Coote,  to  acquaint  him,  that  their  defign 
of  declaring  for  the  king  had  taken  air,  and  that  he  had  there- 
fore been  obliged  to  declare  fomewhat  fooner  than  they  had 
agreed  upon  •,  and  to  conjure  his  lordfhip  to  declare  himfelf 
likev.ife  -,  which  Broghill  did  immediately,  that  he  might  not  de- 
fert  his  friend,  though  he  was  a  little  apprehenfive,  that  fir 
Charles's  precipitancy  might  ruin  their  defign.  By  this  means, 
thofe  who  had  aflumed  tlie  government  of  Ireland,  finding  them- 

[o]  Oldmiswn's  hift.  of  the  Stuarts,  tol.  i.  p.  449. 
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felves  m  the  midfl:  of  two  powerful  parties,  made  little  or  no 
refiftance  j  and  lord  Broghill  and  fir  Charles  Coote  fecured  that 
kingdom  for  his  majcfty. 

Upon  the  king's  reftoration,  lord  Broghill  came  to  England  ; 
but,  inflead  of  being  thanked  for  his  fervice  in  Ireland,  he  was 
received  with  the  utmoil  coldnefs.  Upon  inquiry,  he  learnt, 
that  fir  Charles  Coote  had  aflured  the  king,  that  he  was  the  firlt 
man  who  flirred  for  him  in  Ireland  )  that  lord  Broghill  oppofed 
his  majefty's  return,  and  was  not  at  laft  brought  to  confent  to 
it  without  much  difficulty.  His  lordfnip  recollecling  that  he 
had  fliil  by  him  fir  Charles's  letter,  in  which  were  thefe  w^ords : 
**  Remember,  my  lord,  that  you  firfl:  put  me  on  this  defign ; 
and  I  befeech  you,  forfake  me  not  in  that  which  you  firfl  put 
me  upon,  which  was,  to  declare  for  king  and  parliament,"  de- 
fired  his  brother  Shannon  to  put  it  into  tl^e  hands  of  the  king  ; 
who  being  fully  convinced  by  it  how  ferviceable  Broghill  had 
been  to  him,  looked  upon  him  with  as  gracious  an  eye  as  he 
could  himfelf  defire  or  expecl.  His  lordfliip  was  foon  after 
(Sept.  5,  1660,)  made  earl  of  Orrery  fworn  of  the  king's  privy- 
council,  appointed  one  of  the  lords  juftices,  and  lord  prefident 
of  Munfter. 

After  the  king's  return,  the  irifli  roman  catholics  fent  over 
fir  Nicholas  Plunket,  and  fome  other  commilTioners,  with  a  pe- 
tition to  his  majefty,  praying  to  be  reftored  to  their  eftates.  As 
this  would,  in  efFecl,  have  ruined  the  proteftants,  they  there- 
fore chofe  the  earl  of  Orrery,  Montrath,  and  fix  more,  to  oppofe 
their  adverfaries  before  the  king  and  his  council.  The  irifh 
commiffioners  were  fo  apprehenfive  of  the  earl's  eloquence  and 
addrefs  upon  this  occafion,  that  they  offered  him  eight  thoufand 
pounds  in  money,  and  to  fettle  eflates  of  feven  thoufand  pounds 
a  year  upon  him,  if  he  would  not  appear  againfl  them  ;  which 
propofal  the  earl  rejected  with  a  generous  difdain.  When  the 
caufe  came  to  a  hearing,  after  the  irifh  commilfioners  had  of- 
fered all  they  thought  proper,  the  earl  of  Orrery  boldly  affirmed 
to  the  king,  that  his  proteftant  fubje£ls  in  Ireland  were  the  firfl 
who  formed  an  efFedual  party  for  reftoring  him  ;  that  the  Irifh 
had  broken  all  the  treaties  which  had  been  made  with  them  ; 
that  they  had  fought  againfl  the  authority  both  of  the  late  and 
prefent  king ;  and  had  offered  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  to  the 
pope,  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the  king  of  France.  Laflly,  to  the 
great  furprife,  not  only  of  the  Irifh,  but  of  his  own  brother  com- 
miffioners, he  proved  his  afTertions,  by  producing  feveral  original 
papers  figned  by  the  irilh  fupreme  council,  of  which  fir  Nicholas 
Plunket  himfelf  was  one.  This  lafl  unexpeded  blow  decided 
the  difpute  in  favour  of  the  proteftants ;  and  obliged  his  majefty 
to  difmifs  the  irifh  commiffioners  with  fomc  harfhcr  expreffions 
than  he  commonly  made  ufe  of. 
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Soon  after  this  afFair,  his  lordfhip,  with  fir  Charles  Coote, 
lately  made  earl  of  Montrath,  and  fir  Maurice  Euftace,  were  con- 
llituted  lords  juftices  of  Ireland,  and  commilTioned  to  call  and 
hold   a    parliament.     Some  time   before    the  meeting   of   the 
parliament,  he  drew  with  his  own  hand  the  famous  acl  of  fet- 
tlement,    by   which  he  fixed  the   property,  and  gave  titles  to 
ellates  to  a  whole  nation.      When  the  duke  of  Ormond  was  de- 
clared lord  lieutenant,  the  earl  of  Orrery  went  into  Asunder,  of 
which  province  he  was  prefident  [p].     By  virtue  of  this  ofBce, 
he  heard  and  determined  caufes  in  a  court  called  the  refideiicy- 
court  j  and  acquired  fo  great  a  reputation  in  his  judicial  capa- 
city, that  he  was  offered  the  feals  both  by  the  king  and  the  duke 
of  York  after  the  fall  of  lord  Clarendon  [c^]  j  but  being  very 
much  afflidled  with  the  gout,  he  declined  a  poft  that  required 
conilant   attendance.     During    the    firft    dutch   war,   wherein 
France  afted  as  a  confederate  with  Holland,  he  defeated  the 
fcheme  formed  by  the  duke  de  Beaufort,  admiral  of  France,  to 
get  pofleflion  of  the  harbour  of  Kinfale  ;  and  took  advantage  of 
the  fright  of  the  people,  and  the  alarm  of  the  government,  to 
get  a  fort  ere£led  under  his  own  dire61:ions,  which  was  named 
Fort  Charles  [r].     Fie  promoted  a  fcheme  for  enquiring  into 
and  improving  the  king's  revenue  in  Ireland  ;  but  his  majefty 
having  applied  great  fums  out  of  the  revenue  of  that  kingdom, 
which  did  not  come  plainly  into  account,  the  enquiry  was  never 
begun.  Ormond,  liftening  to  fome  malicious  infinuations,  began 
to  entertain  a  jealoufy  of  Orrery,  and  prevailed  with  the  king  to 
dire£l  him  to  lay  down  his  refidential  court ;  as  a  compenfation 
for  which,  his  majefty  made  him  a  prefent  of  8000 1.  Sir  Thomas 
Clifford,  who  had  been  brought  into  the  miniftry  in  England, 
apprehenfive  that  he  could  not  carry  his  ends  in  Ireland  whilft 
Orrery  continued  prefident  of  Munlter,  procured  articles  of  im- 
peachment of  high  treafon  and  mifdemeanours  to  be  exhibited 
againft  him  in  the  cngiilh  houfe  of  commons:  his  lordfliip,  being 
heard  in  his  place,  gave  an  anfwer  fo  clear,  circumftantial,  and 
ingenuous,  that  the  affair  was  dropt.    The  king  laboured  in  vain 
to  reconcile  him  to  the  french  alliance,  and  the  reducing  of  the 
Dutch.     At  the  defire  of  the  king  and  the  duke  of  York,  he 
<lrew  the  plan  of  an  a£l;  of  limitation,  by  which  the  fucceffor 
would  have  been  difabled  from  encroaching  on  civil  and  religious 
hberty ;  but  the  propofing  thereof  being  poftponed  till  after  the 
exclufion-bill  was  fet  on  foot,  the  feafon  for  making  ufe  of  it 
was    paft.     The   kinj,-,  to  hinder  his  returning  to  Irelaixl,  and 
to  keep  him  about  his   perfon,  offered  him  the  place  of  lord- 
treafurer  •,  but  the  earl  of  Orrery  plainly  told  his  majefty,  that 

fp]   ]uly  2S,  i66i.  [r]  Carte's  Life  of  the  D.  of  Ormond, 

Q_]  Budjjell,  p.  112.  vol.ii.  p.  238. 
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he  wns  guided  by  unfteady  counfcllors,  with  whom  he  could  not 
acl.  He  died  in  0»5lober  1679,  aged  58;  leaving  behind  him 
the  charadkr  of  an  able  general,  ilatefman,  and  writer  [s].  He 
had  iilue  by  his  lady,  two  fons  and  five  daughters- 

BOYLE  (Robekt)[t],  a  moft  dillinguiflied  philofopher  and 
chemift,  and  an  exceeding  good  man,  was  the  feventh  fon,  and 
the  fourteenth  child,  of  Richard  earl  of  Cork,  and  born  at  Llf- 
more  in  the  province  of  Munller  in  Ireland,  the  25th  of  Jan- 
1626-7.  H^  ^^'^^  committed  to  the  care  of  a  country-nurfe,  with 
inftruciions  to  bring  him  up  as  hardy  as  if  he  had  been  her  owa 
fon  ;  for  his  father,  he  tells  us,  "  had  a  perfedl  averfion  for  the 
fondnefs  of  thofe  parents,  which  made  them  breed  their 
children  fo  nice  and  tenderly,  that  a  hot  fun  or  a  good  fliower 
of  rain  as  much  endangei  3  them,  as  if  they  were  made  of  butter. 


[s]  His  wrifir^gs  are  thefc :  i.  The 
irilh  colours  difpUyeJ;  in  a  reply  of  an 
englifh  proteftant,  to  a  lelser  of  an  iri(h  ro- 
man  catholic  London,  1662,  410.  z.  An 
anfwertoa  fcandalous  letter  lately  printed, 
and  fubfcribed  by  Peter  Wallli,  procurator 
for  the  fecularand  regular  popiih  priefts  of 
Ireland,  intituled,  A  letter  deliring  a  juft 
and  merciful  regard  of  the  roman  catholics 
of  Ireland,  given  about  the  cr>d  of  Oclober 
J  660,  to  th?  then  marquis,  now  dulce,  of 
Otmond,  and  the  fecond  time  lord  lieute- 
nant of  th  It  kingdom.  By  the  ri;ht  ho- 
nourable the  earl  of  Orrery,  &c,  being  a 
full  difcoverj-  of  the  treachery  of  the  irifti 
rebels,  lince  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion 
there,  neceffary  to  be  ccmlidereJ  by  all  ad- 
venturers, and  other  perfons  eitatej  in  that 
kingdom.  Dublin,  i65;,4to.  3.  A  poem 
on  his  majefty's  happy  relloration.  4.  A 
poem  on  the  death  of  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Abraham  Cowley.  Londan,  1667,  folio. 
5.  The  hiliory  01  Henry  V".  a  tragedy. 
London,  1668,  folio.  6.  Muftapha,  the 
fon  of  Soliman  the  magnificent,  a  tragedy. 
London,  i!367,  folio,  and  166S.  7.  The 
Elack  Prince,  a  tragedy.  London,  1672, 
folio.  8.  Triphon,  a  tragedy.  London, 
1672,  folio.  Thefe  four  plays  were  col- 
leded  and  publiftjed together  in  folio,  169c, 
and  make  now  the  entire  tirfl  volume  of 
the  re.v  edition  of  the  earl's  dramatic 
works,  q.  FarthenllTa,  a  romance  in  three 
volumes.  Loadon,  1665,410.  1667,  fol. 
10.  A  Dream.  In  this  piece  he  introduces 
the  genius  of  France  perfuading  Charles  II. 
to  promote  the  intereft  of  that  kingdom, 
and  aft  upon  french  principles.  He  after- 
wards introduces  the  ghoA  of  his  father 
dilTuading  hiwi  from  it,  anfwering  all  the 
arguments  the  genius  of  France  had  urged  ; 
aad  proving  to  him,  froax  his  owa  miifor- 


tunes  and  tragical  end,  that  a  king's  chief 
treafure,  and  only  real  ftrength,  is  the  af- 
feftions  of  his  people.  11.  A  treatife  upoa 
the  art  of  war.  12.  Poems  on  the  falls 
and  feftivals  of  the  church.  His  pofthu- 
mous  works  arc,  i.  Mr.  Anthony,  a  co- 
medy,   1692.     1.    Guzman,   a   comedy, 

1693.  3.    Heroi   the  great,   a   tragedy, 

1694.  4.  Attemira,  a  tragedy»  brought 
upon  the  ftage  by  Mr.  Francis  Manning  ia 
1702,  with  a  prologua  by  Henry  St.  John, 
efq.  afterwards  lord  vifcount  BolingSroke, 
and  an  epilogue  by  the  Hon.  Ckarles  Boyle, 
efq.  the  late  earl  of  Orrery,  who  alfo  in- 
terfperfed.  fevcral  fongs  in  the  work  itfelf. 
5.  State  letters,  piibliflied  in  folio  in  1741. 
Mr.  Mortice  fays,  that  his  patron  drew  up 
a  very  curious  account  of  what  was  ioas 
in  tl:e  court  or  camp,  in  which  he  had  anr 
part,  or  could  fpeakof  with  certainty.  But 
this  hath  never  been  publifhed.  The  duke 
of  Ormond  having,  by  his  majelly's  com- 
mand,conrulted  with  the  earl  of  t)i  rery  upon 
the  propofitions  to  be  laid  before  the  par- 
liament of  Irelandin  1677, his  lord&ip  deli- 
vered to  him  five  fheets  of  paper,  containing 
the  moft  efFeftual  methods  of  protefticg  the 
nation  from  foreign  and  domeltic  enemies, 
advancing  theproteftant  intereft,  increafing 
the  revenue,  andfecuring  private  property. 
But  thefe,  with  other  papers,  weie  deftroy- 
ei  when  lord  Orrery's  houfe  was  burnt  to 
thegroundintheyeari69Q  by  a  party  of  king 
James's  foldiers,  with  the  duke  of  Berwick 
at  their  head;  Lionel,  tbenjearlof  Orrery, 
and  grjndfon  to  our  autlior,  being  a  mloor, 
an«i  abroad  on  his  travels. 

[r  J  His  own  account  of  the  earlier  part 
of  his  life,  under  the  name  of  Philarchus, 
publifhed  by  Dr.  Birch,  in  his  life  of  :hc 
Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  p.  18,  8vb<fdh.  I  J., 
f.  19,  ZQ.  '"^ 
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or  of  fugar.'*  By  this  he  gained  a  ftrong  and  vigorous  confli- 
tution,  which,  however,  he  afterwards  loft,  by  its  being  treated 
too  tenderly.  He  acquaints  us  with  feveral  misfortunes  which 
happened  to  him  in  his  youth.  When  he  was  about  three  years 
old.  he  loft  his  mother,  who  was  a  moft  accompliihed  woman, 
and  whom  he  regrets  on  that  account,  becaufe  he  did  not  know 
her.  A  fecond  misfortune  was,  that  he  learned  to  ftutter,  by 
mocking  fome  children  of  his  own  age  :  of  'which,  though  no 
endeavours  were  fpared,  he  could  never  perfectly  be  cured.  A 
third,  that  in  a  journey  to  Dublin,  he  had  like  to  have  been 
drowned  •,  and  certainly  had  been,  if  one  of  his  father's  gen- 
tlemen had  not  taken  him  out  of  a  coach,  which,  in  palhng  a 
brook  raifed  by  fome  fudden  fhowers,  was  overturned  and  car- 
ried away  with  the  ftream. 

While  he  continued  at  home,  he  was  taught  to  write  a  very 
fair  hand,  and  to  fpeak  french  and  latin,  by  one  of  the  earl's 
chaplahis,  and  a  frenchman  that  he  kept  in  the  houfe.  In  1635, 
his  father  fent  him  over  to  England,  in  order  to  be  educated  at 
Eton  fchool  under  fir  Henry  Wotton,  who  was  the  earl  of  Cork's 
old  friend  and  acquaintance.  Here  he  foon  difcovered  a  force 
of  undentanding  u'hich  promifed  great  things,  and  a  difpofition 
to  cultivate  and  improve  it  to  the  utmoft.  While  he  remained 
at  Eton,  there  were  feveral  extraordinary  accidents  that  befel 
him,  of  which  he  has  given  us  an  account ;  and  three  of  which 
were  very  near  proving  fatal  to  him.  The  firft  was,  the  fudden 
fall  of  the  chamber  where  he  lodged,  when  himfelf  was  in  bed  i 
when,  befides  the  hazard  he  ran  of  being  cruflied  to  pieces,  he 
had  certainly  been  choked  with  the  duft,  during  the  time  he  lay 
under  the  rubbifli,  if  he  had  not  had  prefence  of  mind  enough  to 
have  wrapped  his  head  up  in  the  fheet,  which  gave  him  an  op- 
portunity of  breathing  without  hazard.  A  little  after  this  he 
had  been  cruflied  to  pieces  by  a  ftarting  horfe,  that  rofe  up  fud- 
denly,  and  threw  himfelf  backwards,  if  he  had  not  happily  dif- 
engaged  his  feet  from  the  llirrups,  and  caft  himfelf  from  his  back 
before  he  fell.  A  third  accident  proceeded  fi-om  the  careleiTnefs 
of  an  apothecary's  fervant  -,  who,  mifhaking  the  phials,  brought 
him  a  ftrong  vomit,  inllead  of  a  cooling  julep. 

He  remained  at  Eton  between  three  and  four  years ;  and  then 
his  father  carried  him  to  his  own  feat  at  Stalbridge  in  Dorfet- 
(hire,  where  he  remained  fome  time  under  the  care  of  one  of  his 
chaplains,  who  was  the  parfon  of  the  place.  In  the  autumn  of 
1638,  he  attended  his  father  to  London,  and  remained  with  him 
at  the  Savoy,  till  his  brother  Mr.  Francis  Boyle  efpoufed  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Kilh'grew  ;  and  then,  towards  the  end  of  Oftober, 
within  four  days  after  the  marriage,  the  two  brothers,  Francis 
and  Robert,  were  fent  abroad  upon  their  travels,  under  the  care 
of  Mr,  Marcombes.   They  embarked  at  Rye  in  SufTex,  and  from 
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thence  proceeded  to  Dieppe  in  Normandy  :  then  they  travelled 
by  land  to  Rouen,  fo  to  Paris,  and  from  thence  to  Lyons  ;  from 
V  inch  .city  they  continued  their  journey  to  Geneva,  where  his 
governor  had  a  family ;  and  there  the  two  gentlemen  purfued 
their  ftudies  quietly,  and  without  interruption.  Mr.  Boyle, 
during  his  (lay  here,  refumed  his  acquaintance  with  the  mathe- 
marics,  or  at  leaft  with  the  elements  of  that  fcience,  of  which 
he  had  before  gained  fome  knowledge  [u].  For  he  tells  U3,  in 
his  own  memoirs,  that  while  he  was  at  Eton,  and  afHi^led  v/ith 
an  ague,  before  he  was  ten  years  old,  by  v/ay  of  diverting  his 
melancholy,  they  made  him  read  Amadis  de  Gaul,  and  other  ro- 
mantic books,  which  produced  fuch  reftleflhefs  in  him,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  apply  himfelf  to  the  extraftion  of  the  fquare  and 
cube  roots,  and  to  the  more  laborious  operations  of  algebra,  in 
order  to  fix  and  fettle  the  volatility'of  his  fancy. 

While  he  remained  at  Geneva,  he  made  fome  excurfions  to 
vifit  the  adjacent  country  of  Savoy,  and  even  proceeded  fo  far 
as  to  Gi^enobie  in  D^'uphine.  He  took  a  view  alfo  of  thofe  wild 
mountains,  where  Bruno,  the  firft  author  of  the  carihufian 
monks,  lived  in  folitude,  and  where  the  firft  and  chief  of  the 
carthijfian  abbies  is  feated.  Mr.  Boyle  relates,  that  "  the  devil, 
taking  advantage  of  that  deep  raving  melancholy,  fo  fad  a  place, 
his  own  humour,  which  was  naturally  grave  and  ferious,  and 
the  itrange  (lories  and  piclures  he  found  there  of  Bruno,  fug- 
gefted  fuch  flrange  and  hideous  diiiracling  doubts  of  fome  of 
the  fundamentals  of  chriftianity,  that  though,  he  fays,  his  looks 
did  little  betray  his  thoughts,  nothing  but  the  forbiddennefs 
of  felf-difpatch  hindered  his  acllng  it."  He  laboured  under  this 
perplexity  and  melancholy  many  months  :  but  at  length  getting 
out  of  it,  he  fet  about  enquiring  into  the  grounds  and  foundation 
of  the  clirillian  religion  ;  "  that  fo,  fays  he,  though  he  believed 
more  than  he  could  comprehend,  he  might  not  believe  more 
than  he  could  prove  ;  and  owe  the  fledfaftnefs  of  his  faith  to  fo 
poor  a  caufe,  as  the  ignorance  of  what  might  be  objefted  againft 
It."  He  became  confirmed  in  the  belief  of  chriftianity,  and  in 
a  convldion  of  its  truth ;  yet  not  fo,  he  fays,  but  that  "  the 
fleeting  clouds  of  doubt  and  difbelief  did  never  after  ceafe  now 
and  then  to  darken  the  ferenity  of  his  quiet;  which  made  him 
often  fay,  that  injedlions  of  this  nature  were  fuch  a  difeafe  to 
his  faith,  as  the  toothach  is  to  tlie  body  ;  for  though  it  be  not 
mortal,  it  is  very  troublefome." 

iieptember  1641,  he  quitted  Geneva,  after  having  fpent  one- 
and-twenty  months  in  that  city  -,  and,  pafling  through  Switzer- 
land, and  the  country  of  the  Grifons,  entered  Lombardy.  Then, 
taking  his  route  through  Bergamo,  Brefcia,  and  Verona,  he  ar- 

[Vj   Boylt's  life,  by  girc!;,  p.  34,  37. 
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rived  at  Venice  ;  where  having  made  a  fhort  {lay,  he  retnrned 
to  the  continent,  and  fpent  the  winter  at  Florence.  Here  he 
employed  his  fpare  hours  in  reading  the  modern  hiftory  in  ita- 
lian,  and  the  works  of  the  celebrated  allronomcr  Galileo,  who 
died  at  a  village  near  this  city  during  Mr.  Boyle's  refidence  in 
It.  It  was  at  Florence  th-at  he  acquired  the  italian  language  ; 
■which  he  underftood  perfe£tly,  though  he  ne^^er  fpoke  it  fo  flu- 
ently as  the  french.  Of  this  indeed  he  was  fuch  a  mafler,  that, 
as  occafion  required,  he  pafied  for  a  native  of  that  country  in 
more  places  than  one  during  his  travels. 

IMarch  1642,  he  began  his  journey  from  Florence  to  Rome, 
■which  took  up  but  five  days.  He  furveyed  the  numerous  curio- 
fities  of  that  city ;  among  which,  he  tells  us,  "  he  had  the  for- 
tune to  fee  pope  Urban  VITI.  at  chapel,  with  the  cardinals ; 
who,  fevcraliy  appearing  mighty  princes,  in  that  afiembly  looked 
like  a  company  of  common  friars."  He  vifited  the  adjacent  vil- 
lages, wliich  had  any  thing  curious  or  antique  belonging  to 
them  ;  and  had  probably  made  a  longer  ftay,  had  not  the  heats 
cifagreed  with  his  brother.  He  returned  to  Florence,  from  thence 
to  Leghorn,  and  fo  by  fea  to  Genoa.  I'hen  pafling  through 
the  county  of  Nice,  he  croiled  the  fea  at  Antibes,  where  he  fell 
into  danger  for  refufing  to  honour  the  crucifix  :  from  whence 
he  went  to  Marfeilles  by  land.  He  was  in  that  city  in  May 
1642,  when  he  received  his  father's  letters,  which  informed  him 
of  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  Ireland,  and  how  difficultly  he  had. 
procured  the  '2^o\.  then  remitted  to  them, in  order  to  help  them 
home.  They  never  received  this  money  ;  and  were  obliged  to 
go  to  Geneva  with  their  governor  Marcombes,  who  fuppiied 
them  with  as  much  at  leaft  as  carried  them  thither.  .  They  con- 
tinued there  a  confiderable  time,  without  either  advices  or  fup- 
plies  from  England  :  upon  wliich  Mr.  Marcombes  was  obliged 
to  take  up  fome  jewels  on  his  ov.n  credit,  which  were  afterwards 
difpofed  of  with  as  little  Icfs  as  might  be ;  and  with  the  money 
thus  raifed,  they  continued  their  journey  for  England,  whither 
they  arrived  in  1644.  On  his  arrival  Mr.  Boyle  found  his  father 
dead;  and  though  the  earl  had  made  an  ample  provifion  for 
him,  as  well  by  leaving  him  his  manor  of  Stalbridge  in  England, 
as  other  confiderable  ell-ates  in  Ireland,  yet  it  was  feme  time  be- 
fore he  could  receive  any  money.  However,  he  procured  pro- 
te£tions  for  his  eftates  in  both  kingdoms  from  tne  powers  then 
in  being;  from  whom  alfo  he  obtaiiied  leave  to  go  over  to  France 
for  a  fhort  fpace,  probably  to  fettle  accounts  with  his  governor 
Mr.  Marcombes  :  but  he  could  not  be  long  abroad,  fince  we  find 
him  at  Cambridge  the  December  following. 

March  J646,  he  retired  to  his  manor  at  Stalbridge,  where  he 
refided  for  the  moft  part  till  May  i6';o.  He  made  excurfions, 
fometitnes  to  London,  fome'  unes  to  Oxford  j  and  in  February 
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1647,  ^^  y^ent  over  to  Holland  :  but  he  made  no  confiderable 
ilay  any  where.  During  his  retirement  at  Stalbvidge,  he  applied 
himfelf  with  incredible  inJuftry  to  ftudies  of  various  kinds,  to 
thofe  of  natural  philofophy  and  chemiflry  in  particular.  He 
omitted  no  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  acquaintance  of  perfons 
diftinguiflied  for  parts  and  learning,  to  whom  he  was  in  every 
refpect  a  ready,  ufeful,  generous  aihftant,  and  with  whom  he 
held  a  conilant  correfpondence.  He  was  alfo  one  of  the  firft 
members  of  that  fmall,  but  learned  body  of  men,  which,  when 
all  academical  iludies  were  interrupted  by  the  civil  wars,  fecreted. 
themfeives  about  1645  ;  and  held  private  meetings,  firft  in  Lon- 
don, afterwards  at  Oxford,  for  the  fake  of  canvalfing  fubjects  o£ 
natural  knowledge,  upon  tliat  plan  of  experiment  which  my  lord 
Bacon  had  delineated.  They  ftyled  themfeives  then  the  Philo- 
fophical  College  ;  and  after  the  reftoration,  when  they  were 
incorporated  and  diftinguifned  openly,  took  the  name  of  the 
Royal  Society.  His  retired  courfe  of  life  however  could  not 
hinder  his  reputation  from  rifing  to  fuch  a  height,  as  made  him 
be  taken  notice  of  by  fome  of  the  moft  eminent  members  of  the 
republic  of  letters;  fo  that,  in  1651,  we  find  Dr.  Nathanael 
Highmore,  a  very  eminent  phyfician,  dedicating  to  him  a  book, 
under  the  title  of  The  hillory  of  generation  ;  examining  the 
feveral  opinions  of  divers  authors,  efpecially  that  of  fir  Kenelm 
Digby,  in  his  difcourfe  upon  bodies. 

In  1652,  he  went  over  to  Ireland,  in  order  to  vifit  and  fettle 
his  eftates  in  that  kingdom  j  and  returned  from  thence  in  Au- 
guft  1653.  He  was  foon  after  obliged  to  go  over  to  Ireland 
again  j  where  he  had  fpent  his  time  very  unpleafantly,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  his  intimate  friend  and  acquaintance  fir  William 
Petty,  in  whofe  converfation  he  was  extremely  happy.  In  the 
fummer  of  1654,  he  returned  to  England,  and  put  in  execution 
a  defign  he  hr.d  formed,  fome  time,  of  refiding  at  Oxford ;  where 
he  continued  for  the  moft  part  till  April  1668,  and  then  he  fet- 
tled at  London  in  the  houfe  of  his  filler  Ranelagh  in  Pall  Mall, 
At  Oxford  he  chofe  to  live  in  the  houfe  of  Mr.  CroiTe,  an  apo- 
thecary, rather  than  in  a  college  ;  for  the  fake  of  his  health,  and 
becaufe  he  had  more  room  to  make  experiments.  Oxford  was 
indeed  at  that  time  the  only  place  in  England  where  Mr.  Bcr^le 
could  have  lived  with  much  fatisfaclion ;  for  here  he  found  him- 
felf  furrounded  with  a  number  of  learned  friends,  fuch  as  Wil- 
kins,  Wallis,  Ward,  Willis,  Wren,  ixc.  fuited  exaclly  to  his 
tafte,  and  who  had  reforted  thither  for  the  fame  reafons  that  he 
had  done  ;  the  philofophical  fociety  being  now  removed  from 
London  to  Oxford.  It  was  during  his  refidence  here,  that  he 
invented  that  admirable  engine,  the  air-pump  ;  which  was  per- 
fected for  him  by  the  very  ingenious  Mr.  Robert  Hooke,  in 
1678  or  1679,    By  this  he  made  feveral  experiment?,  and  v.as 
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enabled  to  difcover  and  demonftrate  feveral  qualities  of  the  aiff 
fo  as  to  lay  a  foundation  for  a  complete  theory.  He  was  not 
however  fatisfied  with  this,  but  laboured  inceflantly  in  coiledt- 
ing  and  digelting,  chiefly  from  his  own  experiments,  the  mate- 
rials requifite  for  this  purpofe.  He  declared  againfl  the  philo- 
fophy  of  Ariflotle,  as  having  in  it  more  of  words  than  things, 
promifing  much  and  performing  little  ;  and  as  giving  the  inven- 
tions of  men  for  indubitable  proofs,  inftead  of  building  upon  ob- 
fervation  and  experiment.  He  was  fo  zealous  for,  and  fo  care- 
ful about,  this  true  method  of  learning  by  experiment,  that, 
though  the  Cartefian  philofophy  then  made  a  great  noife  In  the 
world,  yet  he  would  never  be  perfuadcd  to  read  the  works  of 
Defcartes;  for  fear  he  fhould  be  amufed  and  led  away  by  plau- 
fible  accounts  of  things,  founded  on  fancy,  and  merely  hypo- 
thetical. 

But  philofophy  and  enquiries  into  nature,  though  they  en* 
gaged  his  attention  deeply,  did  not  occupy  it  entirely  ;  fmce  we 
•find,  that  he  (lill  continued  to  purfue  critical  and  theological 
ftudies.  In  thefe  he  had  the  affitftance  of  fome  great  men,  par- 
ticularly Dr.  E<hvard  Pocock,  Mr.  Thomas  Hyde,  and  Mr. 
Samuel  Clarke,  all  of  great  eminence  for  their  fklU  in  the  orlcn-^ 
tal  languages.  He  had  alfo  a  ftricl  intimacy  with  Dr.  Thomas 
Barlow,  at  that  time  head-keeper  of  the  Bodleian  library,  and 
afterwards  biftiop  of  Lincoln,  a  man  of  various  and  extenfiTC 
learning.  In  1659,  Dr.  Wallis,  fo  diilinguifhed  for  his  mathe- 
matical and  philofophical  learning,  dedicated  to  him  his  excel- 
lent treatife  on  the  Cycloid.  This  year  alfo  Mr.  Boyle,  being 
acquainted  with  the  unhappy  circumllances  of  the  learned  San- 
derfon,  afterwards  blfhop  of  Lincoln,  who  had  loft  all  his  pre- 
ferments for  his  attachment  to  the  royal  party,  conferred  upon 
him  an  honorary  ftipend  of  50I.  a  year.  This  ftipend  was  given 
as  an  encouragement  to  that  excellent  mafter  of  reafoning,  to  ap- 
ply himfelf  to  the  writing  of  cafes  of  confcience  :  and  accord- 
ingly he  printed  his  Ie6lures  de  obligacione  confcientise,  which 
he  read  at  Oxford  1647,  and  dedicated  them  to  his  friend  and 
patron.     The  dedication  bears  date  Nov.  22,  1659. 

Upon  the  reftoration  of  Charles  11.  he  was  treated  with  great 
civility  and  refpett  by  the  king,  as  well  as  by  the  two  great  mi- 
nifters,  Southampton  and  Clarendon.  He  was  foUicited  by  the 
latter  to  enter  into  orders,  for  Mr.  Boyle's  diftinguifhed  learn- 
ing, and  unblemiftied  reputation,  induced  lord  Clarendon  to 
think  that  fo  very  refpe<£table  a  perfonage  would  do  great  ho- 
nour to  the  clergy.  Mr.  Boyle  confidered  all  this  with  due  at- 
tention ;  but  reflefled,  that  the  fituation  of  life  he  was  in,  what- 
ever he  wrote  upon  religion,  would  have  fo  much  the  greatet 
weight,  as  coming  from  a  layman ;  fmce  he  well  knew,  that  the 
irreligious  fortified  themfelves  againtt  all  that  the  clergy  could 
J  offer. 
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offer,  Tjv  fuppofing  and  faying  that  it  was  tlieir  trade,  and  that 
they  were  paid  for  it.  He  confidered  likewife  that,  in  point  of 
fortune  and  charaCler,  he  needed  no  acceflions ;  and  indeed  he 
never  had  any  appetite  for  either.  But  bifliop  Burnet,  who 
preached  his  funeral  fermon,  and  to  whom  Mr.  Boyle  communi- 
cated memorandums  concerning  his  own  life,  tells  us,  that  what 
had  the  greateft  weight  in  determining  his  judgment  was,  "  the 
not  feeling  within  himfelf  any  motion  or  tendency  of  mind 
which  he  could  fafely  efteem  a  call  from  the  holy  ghoft,  and  fo 
not  venturing  to  take  holy  orders,  left  he  ftiould  be  found  to 
have  lied  unto  it[x].  He  chofe  therefore  to  purfue  his  philofo- 
phical  ftudies  in  fuch  a  manner  as  might  be  moft  efFe£lual  for 
the  fupport  of  religion  ;  and  began  to  communicate  to  the  world 
the  fruits  of  thofe  ftudies  [y]. 

In  1662,  a  grant  of  the  forfeited  impropriations  in  the  king- 
dom of  Ireland  was  obtained  from  the  king  in  Mr.  Boyle's  name, 
though  without  his  knowledge ;  which  neverthelefs  did  not  hin- 
der him  from  interefting  himfelf  very  warmly,  for  procuring  the 
application  of  thofe  impropriations  to  the  promoting  religion 
and  learning.  He  interpofed  likewife  in  favour  of  the  corpora- 
tion for  propagating  the  gofpel  in  New  England ;  and  was  very 
inftrumental  in  obtaining  a  decree  in  the  court  of  chancery,  for 
reftoring  to  that  corporation  an  eftate  which  had  been  injuri- 
oufly  repoffefled  by  one  col.  Bedinfield,  a  papift,  who  had  fold 
it  to  them  for  a  valuable  confideration.  His  activity  in  matters 
of  this  nature  wasfo  much  the  more  honourable,  as  his  inclina- 
tion led  him  generally  to  be  private  and  retired.  But  when- 
ever the  caufe  of  virtue,  learning,  or  religion,  required  it,  his  in- 
tercft  and  endeavours  were  never  wanting ;  and,  what  is  very 
remarkable,  were  feldom  employed  but  with  fuccefs.     In  1663, 

fl]  Funeral  Sermon,  p.  29.  edit,  in  410.  run  through  many  editions,  and  been  tranf- 
r]  The  firft  of  thefe  was  printed  at  lated  into  latin.  The  fame  of  Mr.  Boyle'* 
Oxford  1660,  in  Svo,  under  ihe  title  of,  great  learning  and  abilities  extended  itfelf 
1.  New  experiments.,  phyfico- mechanical,  even  at  this  time  beyond  the  bounds  of  our 
touching  the  fpring  of  the  air  and  its  ef-  ifland,  fo  that  the  grand  duke  of  1  ufcany, 
fedts,  made  for  the  moil  part  in  a  ncv  a  prince  di;tinguifheJ  for  learning,  was  ex- 
pneumatical  engine  :  addrefled  to  his  ne-  tiemely  defirousof  a  correfpondence  with 
phew  the  lord  Dungai-von.  This  work  him;  of  which  he  was  advertifed  in  a  let- 
was  attacked  by  Franc.fcus  Linus  and  Mr.  ter,  dated  Oft.  10,  i66o,  from  Mr.  South- 
Hobbes,  which  occalioned  Mr  P.oyie  to  well,  then  :efid:nt  ac  Florence.  3.  Cer- 
fubjoin  to  a  fecond  edition  of  it,  printed  at  tain  phyticlogical  cffavs  and  o:!ier  trads, 
London  1662,  in  4to,  Adefence,  &c.  in  i65i,4to.  They  were  pri:Uel  ajain  ia 
which  he  refuted  the  objections  of  thofe  i'i6<),4to,  -.vith  laj^e  additions,  efpecially 
philofophers  with  equal  candour,  cleamefs,  of  A  difcourfe  about  the  abfolute  reft  of 
aad  civility.  A  third  edition  was  printed  bodies:  and  were  iranflated  into  latin, 
in  1682,  4to.  2.  Seraphic  love ;  c,  4.  Sceptical  chemift,  i6')2,  Svo.  Avery 
fome  motives  and  incentives  to  the  love  of  curious  and  excellent  work ;  reprinted  i.-i 
Cod,  pathetically  difcourfed  of  in  a  letter  1679,  8to.  with  the  addition  of  divers  «- 
to  a  friend,  1660,  Svo.  This  piece,  periments  and  notes  about  the  producible* 
ihough  it  did  n»t  appear  till  now,  was  ft-  nefs  of  chemical  principles, 
aiihedai  evl/  «s  the  year  164S,    It  hai 
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the  Royal  Society  being  incorporated  by  king  Charles  II.  Mr. 
Boyle  was  appointed  one  of  the  council  ;  and,  as  he  might  be 
juftly  reckoned  among  the  founders  of  that  learned  body,  fo  he 
continued  one  of  its  moft  ufeful  and  induftrious  members  dur- 
ing the  whole  courfe  of  his  life  [z]. 

In  1664  he  was  elected  into  the  company  of  the  royal  mines  ; 
and  was  all  this  year  taken  up  in  the  profecution  of  various 
good  defigns,  which  probably  was  the  reafon  why  he  did  not 
fend  abroad  any  treatifes  either  of  religion  or  philofophy  [a].  His 
excellent  character  in  all  refpe(£ts  had  procured  him  fo  much 
efleem  and  affe£tion  with  the  king,  as  well  as  with  every  body 
elfe,  that  his  majefty,  unfollicited,  nominated  him  to  the  pro- 
roftfhip  of  Eton  college  in  Augufl  1665.  This  was  thought 
the  fitted  employment  for  him  in  the  kingdom  ;  yet,  after  ma- 


[z]  In  June  1663,  hepiiblidieJ,  5.Con- 
fideratioas  touching  tlie  ulefulnefs  of  expe- 
rimental natural  philofophy,  410.  reprint- 
«d  the  year  following.  6.  Experiments 
and  ronfiderations  upon  colours  j  to  which 
was  added  a  letter,  containing  obfervations 
on  adiamond  that  iTiines  in  the  dark,  1663, 
Svo.  reprinted  in  the  fame  fize  in  1670. 
It  was  alfo  tranflatcd  into  latin.  This  trea- 
tife  is  full  of  curious  and  ufeful  remarks 
on  the  hitherto  unexplained  doiflrine  of 
light  and  colours ;  in  which  he  (hews  great 
judgment,  accuracy  and  penetration,  and 
may  be  faid  to  have  led  the  way  to  that 
mighty  genius,  the  great  (ir  Ifaac  Newton, 
who  has  fince  let  that  important  point  in 
the  cleareft  and  moil  convincing  light. 
7.  Confiderations  upon  the  firyle  of  the 
holy  fcriptures,  i65;,  8vo.  Alatintranf- 
Jation  of  it  was  printed  at  Oxford,  where 
moft  of  his  writings  werepublifhedin  1665. 
It  was  an  extract  from  a  larger  work  inti- 
tuled. An  elfay  on  fcriplure  ;  which  was 
afterwards  publiflied  by  lir  Peter  Pett,  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Boyle. 

[a]  The  year  following  came  forth,  8. 
Occafional  refieftions  upon  feveral  fubje£>s  ; 
whereto  is  prefixed  A  difcourfe  about  fuch 
kind  of  thoughts,  1665,  8vo,  reprinted  in 
1669,  8vo.  Tliis  piece  is  addreti'cd  to 
Sophronia,  under  whofe  name  he  concealed 
that  of  his  beloved  liiier,  tlie  vifcountefs 
of  Ranelagh.  The  thoughts  themfelves 
are  on  a  valt  variety  of  fubjefts,  written 
many  years  before  ;  Tome  indeed  upon  tri- 
vial occafions,  but  all  with  great  accuracy 
of  language,  much  wit,  more  learning;  and 
in  a  wonderful  ftrain  of  mosal  and  pious 
refleftion.  Yet  this  expofed  him  to  the 
only  fevere  eenfure  that  ever  v.as  palled 
upon  him,  and  that  too  from  no  lefs  a  man 
than  the  celebrated  dean  Swift;  who,  to 
f  iiUcule  thefe  difcourfes,  wrote  "  A  pious 


meditation  upon  a  broom-ftick,  in  the  ftylt 
of  the  honaurable  Mr.  Boyle."  A  certain 
writer,  by  way  of  making  reprifals  upon 
Swift  for  his  treatment  of  Mr.  Boyle, 
which  he  affirms  to  be  as  cruel  and  unjull 
as  it  is  trivial  and  indecent,  has  obferved, 
that,  from  this  very  trcatife,  which  he  has 
thus  turned  into  ridicule,  he  borrowed  the 
firft  hint  of  his  Gulliver's  Travels.  He 
grounds  his  conjefture  upon  the  following 
pafToge,  to  be  found  in  the  Occafional  re- 
flections.  "  You  put  me  in  mind  of  a 
fancy  of  your  friend  Mr.  Boyle,  who  was 
faying,  that  he  had  thoughts  of  making  a 
fhort  romantic  ilory,  where  the  fcene 
fliould  be  laid  in  fame  iflandof  the  fouthera 
ocean,  governed  by  fome  fuch  rational  laws 
and  cuftoms  as  thofe  of  the  Utopia  or  the 
New  Atalantis.  And  in  this  country  he 
would  ifltroduce  an  obferving  native,  that, 
upon  his  return  home  from  his  travels 
made  in  Europe,  fnould  give  an  account 
of  our  countries  and  manners  under  feign- 
ed names ;  and  frequently  intimate  in  his 
relations,  or  in  his  anfwers  to  queftion* 
that  fliould  be  made  him,  the  reafons  of 
his  wondering  to  find  our  cuftoms  fo  extra- 
vagant, and  differing  from  thefe  of  his 
own  country.  For  your  friend  imagined 
that,  by  fuch  a  way  of  expofing  many  of 
our  pradtices,  we  fliould  ourfelves  b? 
brought  unawares  to  condemn,  or  perhaps 
to  laugh  at  them  ;  and  ihould  at  leaft  ceafc 
to  wonder,  to  find  other  nations  think  them 
as  extravagant  as  we  think  the  manners  of 
the  Dutch  and  Spaniards,  as  they  are  re- 
prefenied  in  our  travellers  books."  The 
fame  year  he  publiftied  an  important  work, 
intituled,  9.  New  expetiments  and  obfer- 
vations upon  cold ;  or,  an  experimental 
hiftory  of  cold  begun  :  witli  feveral  pieces 
thereunto  annexed,  1665,  8vo.  reprinted 
ia  16S3;  4t(>. 
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tuTc  deliberation,  though  contrary  to  the  advice   of    all  his 
friends,  he  abfolutely  declined  it.     He  had  feveral  reafons  for 
<leclining  it.     He  thought  the  duties  of  that  employment  might 
interfere  with  his  ftudies :  he  was  unwilling  to  quit  that  courfe  of 
life,  which,  by  experience,  he  found  fo  fuitable  to  his  temper 
and  conftitution  :  and,  above  all,  he  was  unwilling  to  enter  into 
orders:  which  he  was  perfuaded  was  neceflary  to  qualify  himfelf 
for  it.     In  this  year  and  the  next,  he  was  much  taken  up  with 
looking  into  an  affair  that  made  a  very  great  noife  in  the  world  ; 
and  the  decifion  of  which,  from  the  high  reputation  he  had 
gained,  was  in  a  manner  univerfally  expected  from  him  [b]. 
The  cafe    was  this  :  one   Mr.  Valentine   Greatracks,  an   irifh 
gentleman,  perf.iaded  himfelf  that  he  had   a   peculiar  gift  of 
curing  difeafes  by  ftroking;  in  which  though  he  certainly  fuc- 
ceeded  often,  yet  he   fometimes  failed ;  and  this  occafioned  a 
great  controverfy,  in  which  moft  of  the  parties  concerned  ad- 
drelfed  themfelves  to  Mr.  Boyle.     Among  the  reft,  the  famous 
Mr.  Henry  Stubbe  wrote  a  treatife  upon  this  fubjecl,  intituled 
The  miraculous  conformift  ;  or,  an  account  of  feveral  marvel- 
lous  cures,   performed  by   the  ftroking  of  the   hands  of  Mr. 
Valentine  Greatracks  ;  with  a  phyfical  difcourfe  thereupon,  in  a 
letter  to  the  honourable  Robert  Boyle,  efq.    Mr.  Boyle  received 
this  book  upon  the    8th  of  March  1666  ;  and  wrote  a  letter  to 
Mr  Stubbe  the  next  morning,  which  ftiews  how  extremely  ten- 
der Mr.  Boyle  was  of  religion ;  and  how  jealous  of  admitting 
and  countenancing  any  principle  or  opinions  that  he  thought 
might  have  a  tendency  to  hurt  or  difcredit  it.     But  what   is 
moft  incumbent  on  us  to  obferve  at  prefent  is,  that  this  letter  is 
certainly  one  of  the  cleareft  teftimonies  of  Mr.  Boyle's  vaft  abi- 
lities and  extenfive  knowledge,  that  is  any  where  extant.     It  is 
a  very  long  letter,  upwards  of  twenty  pages  in  8vo  ;  very  learned 
and  very  judicious  ;  wonderfully  correc^t  in  the  diction  and  ftyle, 
remarkably  clear  in  the  method  and  form,  highly  exaft  in  the 
obfer\'ations  and  remarks,  and  abounding  in  pertinent  and  curi- 
ous fafts  to  illuftrate  his  reafoning.     Yet  it  appears  from  the 
letter  itfelf,  that  it  was   written  within  the  compafs  of  a  fingle 
morning  :  a  fact  we  fhould  have  imagined  next  to  impoffible, 
if  it  had    not  been  ottefted  by  one  whofe  veracity  was  never 
queftioned,  that  is,  by  Mr.  Boyle  himfelf.     In  1666,  Dr.  Wal- 
lis  addrelTed  to  Mr.  Boyle  his  piece  upon  the  Tides ;  as  did  the 
famous  phyfician.  Dr.  Sydenham,  his  method  of  curing  fevers, 
grounded  upon  his  own  obfervations  [cj. 

About 

[b]  Birch,  p.  149,  150.  {^yfical  andeafy,  inSvo;  which  he  fcnt 

f  c]  Himfelf  likewife  publifhed  that  abroad  at  the  reijueft  of  the  Royal  Society, 
year,  10.  Hydrortatical  paradoxes  made  thofe  experiments  having  betfn  made  at 
•iit  by  aew  cxpcrimenw,  for  the  moll  part    theirdelixe  about  two  yeatj  before,  u.  Tii© 
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About  this  time,  namely  1668,  Mr.  Boyle  rcfolved  to  fettle 
himfelf  in  London  for  life ;  and  removed,  for  that  purpofe,  to 
the  houfe  of  his  fifter,  the  lady  Ranelagh,  in  Pall  Mall.  1  his 
was  to  the  infinite  benefit  of  the  learned  in  general,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  advantage  of  the  Royal  Society  ;  to  whom  he  gave 
great  and  continual  affiflance,  as  the  feveral  pieces  communi- 
cated to  them  from  time  to  time,  and  printed  in  their  Tranfac- 
tionsj  abundantly  teftify.  Thofe  who  applied  to  him,  either  to 
defire  his  help,  or  to  commimicate  to  him  any  new  difcoveries 
in  fcience,  he  had  his  fet  hours  for  receiving  j  otherwife  it  is 
cafy  to  conceive,  that  he  would  have  had  very  little  of  his  time 
to  himfelf.  But,  befides  thefe,  he  kept  a  very  extenfive  corre- 
fpondence  with  perfons  of  the  greatell  figure,  and  moil  famous 
for  learning,  in  all  parts  of  Europe  [dJ. 

In  the  midft  of  all  thefe  ftudies  and  labours  for  the  public, 
he  was  attacked  by  a  fevere  paralytic  diftemper,  of  which, 
though  not  without  great  difficulty,  he  got  the  better,  by  ftridl-. 
ly  adhering  to  a  proper  regimen  [eJ. 

Among 


origin  of  forms  and  qualities,  according  to 
the  corpufc'jlar  philofophy,  iliuftrated  by 
confiderativ  ns  and  experiments,  1666,  4to; 
and  reprinted  the  year  following  in  8vo. 
This  treatiie  did  great  honour  to  Mr. 
Boyle,  wheihsr  we  confider  the  quickwefs 
of  his  wit,  liic  depth  of  i.i:  judgment,  or 
his  indefatigable  pains  in  fearching  after 
truth.  We  muft  not  forget  to  obferve, 
that,  both  in  this  and  the  former  year,  he 
communicated  to  his  friend  Mr.  Olden- 
burgh,  who  was  fecretary  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, feveral  curious  and  excellent  (hort 
treatife^  of  his  own,  upon  a  great  variety 
of  fubjfccls,  and  others  tranfmitted  to  him 
by  his  learned  friends  both  at  home  and 
abroad  which  are  printed  and  preferved 
in  the  Phi'ofophical  Tranfattions.  An- 
other ihiiig  it  may  not  be  improper  to  ob- 
ferve, that,  in  the  warm  controverfy  raifed 
at  this  time  about  the  Royal  Society,  Mr. 
Boyle  efcaped  all  cenfure  ;  and  though  Mr. 
Rtubbe,  among  others,  attacked  it  in  fe- 
veral pamphlets  with  all  the  fury  imagin- 
able, yet  he  preferved  a  jult  lefpedt  for 
Mr.  Boyle's  great  learning  and  abilities. 
Birch,  p.  1S4,  15^5. 

[d]  In  1669  he  publifhed,  12.  A  con^^ 
tinuationof  new  experiments  touching  the 
fpring  and  weight  of  the  air ;  to  which  is 
jidded  a  difcourfe  of  the  atmofpheres  of 
confiftent  bodies ;  and  the  fame  year  he  rc- 
vifed  and  made  many  additions  to  feveral 
of  his  former  tra£ts,  fomc  of  which,  as  we 
hive  before  obferved,  were  nowrtranflated 
iuto  latia^  in  oiUer  to  ^r^tify  the  curious 


abroad.  13.  Trafts  about  the 'cofmical 
qualities  of  things  ;  cofmical  fufpicions  ; 
the  temperature  of  the  fubterranean  re- 
gions ;  the  bottom  of  the  fea  :  to  which  is 
preliited  an.  introduftion  to  the  hilfory  of 
particular  qualities,  1670,  8vo  This  book 
occafioned  much  fpeculation,  as  it  feemci 
to  contain  a  vafttrealureof  newkuowledge 
which  had  never  been  communicated  t« 
the  world  before  ;  and  this  too,  grounded 
upon  atflual  experiments  and  arguments 
juftly  drawn  from  them,  inftead  of  that 
notional  andconjedural  philofophy,  which, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  cen- 
tury, had  been  fo  much  in  falhion. 

[e]  In  1671  he  publilhed,  14.  Confi- 
derations  on  the  ufefuluefs  of  experimen- 
tal and  natural  philofophy.  The  fecond 
part,  4to.  And,  15,  Acolkdlion  of  trads 
upon  feveral  ufeful  and  important  points 
of  praftical  philofophy,  4to ;  both  which 
works  were  received  as  new  and  valuable 
gifts  to  the  learned  world.  16.  An  effay 
about  the  origin  and  virtue  of  gems,  1 672, 
8vo.  17.  A  colle(Sion  of  tradls  upon  the 
relation  between  flame  and  air  ;  and  feve- 
ral other  ufeful  ^"d  curious  fubjefts  ;  be-i 
fides  furniihing,  in  this  and  in  the  former 
year,  a  great  number  of  (hort  diflertations 
upon  a  vaft  variety  of  topics,  audreffed  to 
the  Royal  Society,  and  inferted  in  their 
Tranfadiions.  18.  Effays  on  the  ftrangc 
fubtlety,  great  efficacy,  and  determinate 
nature  of  effluvia;  to  which  were  added 
variety  of  experiments  on  other  fubjedts, 
1673,  8vo.  TJic  feme  year  Anthony  U 
Ctan4j| 
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Among  other  papers  that  he  communicated  this  year  to 
ti\c  Royal  Society,  there  were  two  difcourfes,  connecled  into 
one,  that  deferve  particular  notice.  The  former  was  intituled. 
An  experimental  difcourfe  of  quiclcfilver  growing  hot  with  gold  ; 
the  other  related  to  the  fame  fubjecl ;  and  both  of  them  con- 
tained difcoveries  of  the  utmoft  importance  [f]. 

He  had  been  many  years  a  director  of  the  eall-india  company, 
and  very  ufeful  in  this  capacity  to  that  great  body,  more  efpe- 
cially  in  procuring  their  charter ;  and  the  only  return  he  ex- 
pected for  his  labour  was,  the  engaging  the  company  to  come 
to  fome  refolution  in  favour  of  the  propagation  of  the  gofpel. 


Crand,  the  famous  cartcHaa  philofopher, 
printed  his  Hitloria  Kacurz,  &c.  ac  Lon- 
ion,  and  dedicated  it  to  Mr.  Boyle. 
He  does  juftice  to  Mr.  Boyle's  univerfal 
reputation  forextenfive  learning  and  amaz- 
ing fagacity  in  every  braiich  of  experi- 
mental phil>fophy;  and  fays  of  him,  what 
Averroes  faid  of  Ariltotle,  that  nature  had 
formed  him  as  an  exemplar  or  pattern  of 
the  higheiV  perfection,  to  which  humanity 
can  attain.  10.  A  colle(flion  of  tracts  upon 
the  faltnefs  of  the  fea,  the  moifture  of  the 
sir,  the  natural  and  preternatural  ilate  of  br. 
iies,  to  which  is  preiixed  a  dialogue  con- 
cerningcoid,  1674,  Svo.  10.  Thecxcel- 
lency  of  theiriogy  corapai^d  with  natural 
philofophy,  1673,  Svo.  21.  A  colleClion 
of  trades,  containing  fufpicions  about  hid- 
den qualities  of  the  air;  with  an  appendix 
touching  celeftial  magnets ;  animadverfions 
upon  Mr.  Hobbes's  problem  about  a  va- 
cuum ;  a  dil'courfe  of  the  caufe  of  attrac- 
lion  and  fuilion,  1674,  8vo.  2:.  Some 
confiderations  about  the  reconcileablenefs 
of  rcafon  and  religion.  By  T.  E.  a  layman. 
To  which  is  annexed,  a  difcourfe  about 
the  potHbility  of  the  refurredlion  by  Mr. 
Boyle,  1675,  Svo.  The  reader  mull  be 
iniormed,  that  both  thefe  pieces  were  of 
his  writing  ;  only  he  thought  ht  to  mark 
the  former  with  the  final  letters  of  his 
name. 

[r]  To  be  convinced  of  this,  obfcrve 
only  the  following  palTages  of  a  letter 
*rritten  by  Mr.  afterwards  lir  Ifaac  New- 
ton to  Mr.  Oldenburg,  the  fecretary  of 
the  Royal  Society,  upon  the  occafion  of 
it.  The  letter  is  dated  from  Cambridge, 
April  26,   1676. 

"  Yefterday,  reading  the  two  laft  Phi- 
lofophical  Tranfaclions,  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  confider  Mr.  Boyle's  uncommon 
experiment  about  the  incalefcence  of  gold 
and  mercury.  1  believe  the  fingers  of 
many  will  itch  to  be  at  the  knowledge  of 
Che  preparatioa  of  fucb  a  mercury  ;  and 


for  that  end  fome  will  not  .be  wanting  to 
move  for  the  publilhing  of  it,  by  urging  . 
tlie  good  it  may  do  to  the  world.  But,  in 
my  (imple  judgement,  the  noble  author^ 
fince  he  has  thought  fit  to  reveal  himfelf 
fo  far,  does  prudently  in  being  referred  ia 
die  reft.  Not  that  I  think  any  great  ex- 
cellence in  fuch  a  mercury,  either  for  me- 
dicinal or  chymical  operations ;  for  it  feems 
to  me,  that  the  metalline  particles  with 
which  that  mercury  is  impregnated,  may 
be  grolTer  than  the  particles  of  the  mer- 
cury. Sec. — But  yet,  becaufe  the  way  by 
which  mercury  may  be  fo  impregnated  has 
been  thought  fit  to  be  concealed  by  others 
that  have  known  it,  and  therefore  may 
poffibly  be  an  inlet  to  fomethiag  more 
noble,  not  to  be  communicated  without 
immeijfe  damage  to  the  world,  if  there 
(hould  be  any  verity  in  the  hermetic  wri- 
ters; therefore  I  queftion  not  but  that  the 
great  wifdom  of  the  noble  author  will  fway 
him  to  high  filence,  till  he  ftiall  be  re- 
folwed  of  what  confequence  the  thing  may 
be,  eitlierby  his  own  experience,  or  the 
judzement  of  fome  other,  that  thoroughly 
underftanJs  what  he  fpealcs  about ;  that 
is,  of  a  true  hermetic  philofopher,  whofe 
judgement,  if  there  Se  any  fuch,  would 
be  more  to  be  regarded  in  this  point,  than 
that  of  all  the  world  btiide  to  the  con- 
trary ;  there  being  other  things  befide  the 
tranfmutation  of  taetalsj  if  thofe  great 
pretenders  brag  not,  which  none  but  they 
underftand.  Sir,  becaufe  the  author  feenia 
defirous  of  the  fenfe  of  others  in  this  pcint, 
I  have  been  fo  free  as  to  fhoot  my  bolt  ; 
but  pray  keep  this  letter  private  l«  your* 
felf.      Your  fervant, 

1  fa  ac  Newton.-" 
In  1676,  Mr.  Boyie  publiihed,  23.  Ex- 
periments and  notes  about  the  mechanical 
origin  or  produdlio.i  of  particular  qualities, 
in  feveral  difcourfes  on  a  great  variety  of 
fubjedts,  and,  among  the  reft,  of  dec 
tricity. 


c* 
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by  means  of  their  flourifhing  fadories  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
As  a  proof  of  his  own  inclination  to  contribute,  as  far  as  in  him 
lay,  for  that  purpofe,  he  caufed  five  hundred  copies  of  the 
gofpels  and  acts  of  the  apoftles,  in  the  malayan  tongue,  to  be 
printed  at  Oxford  in  1677,  4to,  and  to  be  fent  abroad,  at  his 
own  expence.  This  appears  from  the  dedication,  prefixed  by 
his  friend  Dr.  Thomas  Hyde,  to  that  tranilation,  which  was 
pubhfhed  under  his  dire£tion.  It  was  the  fame  fpirit  and  prin- 
ciple which  made  him  fend,  about  three  years  before,  fcveral 
copies  of  Grotius  de  veritatc  chriftian?^  religionis,  tranllated  into 
arabic  by  Dr.  Edward  Focock,  into  the  Levant,  as  a  means  of 
propagating  chriftianity  there.  There  was  printed  in  1677,  at 
Geneva,  a  mifcellaneous  collection  of  Mr.  Boyle's  works  in 
latin,  without  his  confent,  or  even  knowledge ;  of  which  there 
is  a  large  account  given  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfa£tions.  In 
1678,  he  communicated  to  Mr.  Hooke  a  fhort  memorial  of  fome 
obiervations  made  upon  an  artificial  fubftance  that  fliines  with- 
out any  preceding  illuflration  j  which  that  gentleman  thought 
fit  to  publifh  in  his  Leiftiones  Cutleriame  [g].  The  regard 
which  the  great  Newton  had  for  Mr.  Boyle,  appears  from  a 
very  curious  jetter,  which  the  former  wrote  to  him,  at  the  latter 
end  of  this  year,  for  the  fake  of  laying  before  him  his  fentiments 
upon  that  ethereal  medium,  which  he  afterwards  propofed,  in 
his  Optics,  as  the  mechanical  caufe  of  gravitation.  This  letter 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Hfe  of  our  author  by  the  reverend  Dr. 
Birch  [hJ. 

It  was  upon  the  30th  of  November  this  year,  that  the  Royal 
Society,  as  a  proof  of  the  jult  fenfe  of  his  great  worth,  and  of 
the  conftant  and  particular  fervices  which  through  a  courfe  of 
many  years  he  had  done  them,  made  choice  of  him  for  their 
prefident ;  but  he  being  extremely,  and,  as  he  fays^  peculiarly 
tender  in  point  of  oaths,  declined  the  honour  done  him,  by  a 
letter  addrefled  to  his  much  refpeded  friend  Mr.  Robert  Hooke, 
profeflbr  of  mathematics  at  Greiham  college.  About  this  time. 
Dr.  Burnet  being  employed  in  compiling  his  admirable  hiftory 

[g]  He  publiflied  the  fame  year,  24.  felf-fhining  fubilance,  8vo.  26.  Pifcourfe 
Hirtorical  account  of  a  degradation  of  gold  of  things  above  reafon ;  inquiring,  whethef 
made  by  an  anti-elixir:  a  ftrange  che-  a  philofopher  fhould  admit  there  are  any 
mical  narrative,  4to,  reprinted  in  the  fuch  ?  1681,  Svo.  27.  New  experiment? 
fame  Aze  1739.  This  made  a  very  great  and  obfervations  made  upon  the  Icy  Noc- 
noife  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  is  tiluca  :  to  which  is  added  a  chemical  pa- 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  moft  remarkable  radox,  grounded  upon  new  experiments, 
pieces  that  ever  fell  from  his  pen;  fince  making  it  probable,  that  chemical  princi- 
the  fadls  contained  in  it  would  have  been  pies  are  tranfmutabte,  fo  that  cut  of  one  of 
pfteemed  incredible,  if  they  had  been  re-  them  others  may  be  produced,  1682,  8vo. 
iated  by  a  man  of  lefs  integrity  and  piety  28.  A  continuation  of  new  experiment? 
than  Mr.  Boyle.  phyfico.mechanioal,    touching  the;  fpring 

[h]   In    i68o,    Mr.  Boyle    publifhed,  and  weight  of  the  air,  and  their  effedb, 

?.;. The  Aerial  Nodliluca  ;  or  fome  new  1682,  8vo. 
fhxnomcDa;  aand  a  procefs  of  a  fa^itiouj 
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of  the  Reformation,  Mr.  Boyle  contributed  very  largely  to  the 
expence  of  pubiifbing  it ;  as  is  acknowledged  by  the  do£lor  in 
his  preface  to  the  feccnd  volume.  It  was  probably  about  the 
beginning  of  the  year  i6Si,  that  he  was  engaged  in  promoting 
the  preaching  and  propagating  of  the  gofpel  among  the  Indians  ; 
fince  the  letter,  which  he  wrote  upon  that  fubjecl,  was  in  anfwer 
to  one  firom  Mr.  John  Elliot  of  New  England,  dated  Nov.  4, 
1680.  This  letter  of  Mr.  Boyle  is  preferved  by  his  hiftorian  ; 
and  it  fhews,  that  he  had  a  vail  dillike  to  perfecution  on  account 
or  opinions  in  religion.  He  publiflied  in  1683,  nothing  but  a 
ibort  letter  to  Dr.  Beal,  in  relation  to  the  making  of  frefh  water 
out  of  fait  [i]*. 

^Ir.  Boyle's  writings  grew  now  fo  very  numerous,  that  Dr. 
Ralph  Cudworth,  celebrated  for  his  immortal  work,  The  In- 
telleclual  Syftem,  wrote  to  him  in  moft  preffing  terms,  to  make 
an  entire  collection  of  his  feveral  treatifes,  and  to  publilh  them 
together  in  the  latin  tongue ;  and  "  then,"  fays  he,  "  what 
you  (hall  fuperadd,  will  be  eafily  colle£l:ed  and  added  after- 
wards. And  I  pray  God  continue  your  life  and  health,  that 
you  may  ftill  enrich  the  world  with  more.  The  writers  of  hy- 
pothefes  in  natural  philofophy  will  be  confuting  one  another  a 
long  time  before  the  world  will  ever  agree,  if  ever  it  do.  But 
your  pieces  of  natural  hiftory  are  unconfutable,  and  will  afford 
the  belt  grounds  to  build  hypothefes  upon.  You  have  much 
outdone  fir  Francis  Bacon  in  your  natural  experiments  ;  and  you 
have  not  infinuated  any  thing,  as  he  is  thought  to  have  done, 
tending  to  irreligion,  but  the  contrary."  This  letter  is  dated 
October  16,  1684  [  Kl- 
in June  1686,  his  friend  Dr,  Gilbert  Burnet,  afterwards  bifhop 

[i]  In  1684,  he  printed  two  very  con-  to  the  corpufcular  philofophy ;  to  which  !• 

fiderable  works ;   a^;.  Memoirs  for  the  na-  annexed,  a  Difcourfe  about  the  advantages 

tural  hiftory  of  human  b!ood,    efpecially  of  the  ufe  of  fimple  medicines,  8vo.     Be- 

thefpiritof  that  liquor,  8vo.     30.  Expc-  fides  ihefe  phiiofophical  tra(5ls,  he   gave 

rimenfs  and  confideration$  about  the  poro-  tlie  world  likewltc,  the  fame  year,  an  ex- 

Jity  or  bodies,  Svo.  cellent  theological  one,  34.   Of  the  high 

[kJ  In    tfiSj,    he  obliged  the  world  veneration  man's  intelleft  owes  to  God, 

with,  3  I.  Short  memoirs  for  the   natural  peculiarly  for  his  wifdom  and  power,  'i\o. 

experimental    hirtory  of  mineral  waters.  This  was    part  of  a  much  larger  work, 

with  diredions  as  to  the  fever-il  methods  which  he  fignified  to  the  world  in  an  ad- 

of  trying  them,    including  abundance  of  vertifement,  to  prevent  any  exception  from 

new  and  ufetul  remarks,  as  well  as  feveral  being  taken  at  the  abrupt  manner  of  its 

curious  eiperimeats.     32  An  elTayon  the  beginning.     At  the  entrance  of  the  fuc 

great  effects  of  even,    languid,    and    un-  ceeding  year,  came  abroad  his,  35.  Free 

heeded  motion ;  whereunto  is  annexed  an  inquiry  into  the  vulgarly  received  notion 

experimental  difcourfe  of   fome  hitherto  of  nature;  apiece,  which  was  then,  ar.4 

littleregirdedcaufesofthefalubrity  and  in-  will  always  be,  greatly  admired  by  thofe 

Jaiubrity  orthe  air, and  itseffedb;  reprinted  who  have  a  true  leal  and  relifli  for  pure 

in  1690,  Svo.     None  of  his  treatifes,  it  i»  religion  and  found  philofophy.       It  was 

faid,  were  ever  received  with  greater  or  tranflated  into  latin,  and  repriaied  in  lama 

more  general  applaufe  thin  this.     33.  Of  the  year  after. 
iJK  jeconcile4bl«aefs  of  fp ecific  aieiiciQ«« 

of 
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of  Salifbury,  tranfmitted  to  him  from  the  Hague  the  manufcrlpt 
account  of  his  travels,  which  he  had  drawn  up  in  the  form  of 
letters,  addrefled  to  Mr.  Boyle ;  who,  in  his  anfwer  to  the 
«Ioctor,  dated  the  14th  of  that  month,  exprefles  his  fatisfaftion 
ip  "  finding,  that  all  men  do  not  travel,  as  mofl  do,  to  obferve 
buiyings,  and  gardens,  and  modes,  and  other  amufements  of 
a  fuperficial  and  almoft  infignificant  curiofity  ;  for  your  judi- 
cious remarks  and  reflexions,  fays  he,  may  not  a  little  improve 
both  a  ftatefman,  a  critic,  and  a  divine,  as  well  as  they  will 
inake  the  writer  pafs  for  all  three  [l].  Tn  the  month  of  May 
this  year,  our  author,  though  very  unwillingly,  was  conftrained 
to  make  his  complaint  to  the  public,  of  fome  inconveniences 
nnder  which  he  had  long  laboured  ;  and  this  he  did  by  "  an  ad- 
Tertifement  about  the  lofs  of  many  of  his  writings  addrefled  to 
J.  W.  to  be  communicated  to  thofe  of  his  friends  that  are  vir- 
tuofi ;  which  may  ferve  as  a  kind  of  a  preface  to  mod  of  his 
mutilated  and  unfiniflied  writings."  He  complains  in  this  ad- 
▼crtifementof  the  treatment  he  met  with  from  the  plagiaries,  both 
at  home  and  abroad  ;  and  though  it  might  have  been  difficult  in 
any  other  man  to  have  done  fo,  without  incurring  the  imputa- 
tion of  felf-conceit  and  vanity,  yet  Mr.  Boyle's  manner  is  fuch, 
as  only  to  raife  in  us  an  higher  elteem  and  admiration  of  him. 
This  advertifement  is  inferted  at  length  in  his  life. 

He  now  began  to  find  that  his  health  and  ftrength,  notwith- 
ftanding  all  his  care  and  caution,  gradually  declined,  as  he  ob- 
ferves  in  a  letter  to  M.  le  Clerc,  dated  May  30,  1689;  which 
put  him  upon  ufing  every  poflible  method  of  hulbanding  his  re- 
maining time  for  the  benefit  of  the  learned.  In  doing  this,  as 
a  certain  writer  fays,  he  preferred  generals  to  particulars ;  and 
the  alTiftance  of  the  whole  republic  of  letters  to  that  of  any 
branch,  by  what  ties  foever  he  might  be  connedled  therewith. 
It  was  with  this  view,  that  he  no  longer  communicated  parti- 
cular difcourfes  or  new  difcoveries  to  the  Royal  Society  ;  becaufe 
this  could  not  be  done,  without  withdrawing  his  thoughts  from 
taflcs  which  he  thought  of  ftill  greater  importance.  It  was  the 
more  fteadily  to  attend  to  thefe,  that  he  refigned  his  poll  of 
governor  of  the  corporation  for  propagating  the  gofpel  in  New- 
iingland  ;  nay,  he  went  fo  far  as  to  fignify  to  the  world,  that  he 
could  no  longer  receive  vifits  as  ufual,  in  an  advertifement, 
which  begins  in  the  following  manner.  "  Mr.  Boyle  finds  him- 
ielf  obliged  to  intimate  to  thofe  of  his  friends  and  acquaintance, 
that  are  wont  to  do  him  the  honour  and  favour  of  vifiting  him, 

[l]  In  1687,    Mr.  Boyle    publiftied,  is  enquired,  whether,  and,  if  at  all,  witk 

36.  The  martyrdom  of  Theodora  and  Dy-  what  caution,   a    naturalift  ftiould    admit 

jdimia,  8vo  :  a  work  he   had  drawn  up  in  them.     With  an  appendix,  about  vitjatci 

his  youth.     37.  A  difquifition  about  the  light,   168S,  8to. 

fia^l  fiui^i  of  natural  things  j  wbercia  it 

I.  That 
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I.  That  he  has  by  fome  unludry  accidents,  namely,  by  his  fer- 
vant's  breaking  a  bottle  of  oil  of  vitriol  over  a  chell  which  con-- 
taincd  his  papers,  had  many  of  his  writings  corroded  here  and 
there,  or  otherwife  lo  maimed,  that  without  he  himfelf  fill  up 
the  lacunae  out  of  his  memory  or  invention,  they  will  not  be  in- 
telligible. 2.  That  his  nge  and  Ticklinefs  have  for  a  good  while 
admoniflied  him  to  put  his  fcattered,  andpartly  defaced,  writings 
into  fome  kind  of  order,  that  they  may  not  remain  quite  ufelefs. 
And,  3.  That  his  fkilful  and  friendly  phyfician,  fir  Edmund 
King,  feconded  by  Mr.  Boyle's  bed  friends,  has  prefUngly  ad- 
vifed  him  againft  fpeaking  daily  with  fo  many  perfons  as  are 
wont  to  vifit  him,  reprefenting  it  as  what  cannot  but  much  waftc 
his  fpirits,"  &c.  He  ordered  likewife  a  board  to  be  placed  over 
his  door,  with  an  infcription  fignifying,  when  he  did  and  did 
not  receive  vifits. 

An^ong  the  other  great  works,  which  by  this  means  he  gained 
time  to  finifti,  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  one  was  a  col- 
lection of  elaborate  proceii'es  in  chemiftry  ;  concerning  which 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  a  friend,  which  is  ftill  extant-,  but  the  piece 
itfelf  was  never  publifhed,  though  we  read  in  the  letter,  that 
**  he  left  it  as  a  kind  of  hermetic  legacy  to  the  fludious  difciples 
of  that  art  "  Befides  thefe  papers,  committed  to  the  care  of 
one  whom  he  efteemed  his  friend,  he  left  alfo  very  many  be- 
hind him  at  the  time  of  his  death,  relating  to  chemiftry  •,  which, 
as  appears  by  a  letter  directed  to  one  of  his  executors,  he  defired 
might  be  iufpected  by  three  phyficians  whom  he  named,  and 
that  fome  of  the  moft  valuable  might  be  preferved.  "  Indeed," 
fays  the  writer  of  his  life,  "  it  is  highly  reafonable  to  fuppofe, 
that  many  important  difcoveries  were  contained  in  them  ;  che- 
miftry being  his  favourite  ftudy;  and  opening  to  him  perpetually 
fuch  a  new  fcene  of  worfders,  as  eafily  perfuaded  him  of  the 
oflibility  of  tranfmixting  metals  into  gold.  This  perfuafion  of 
is  is  evident  from  feveral  parts  of  his  writings,  and  was  avowed 
by  himfelf  to  the  great  Dr.  Halley,  the  late  royal  aftronomer, 
who  related  to  me  his  converfation  with  him  upon  that  fub- 
je£l.  And  it  was  probably  in  confequence  of  this  opinion,  that 
he  took  fo  much  pains  to  procure,  as  he  did  in  Auguft  1689,  an 
a£i  for  the  repeal  of  a  ilatute  made  in  the  fifth  year  of  king 
Henry  IV.  againft  the  multiplying  of  gold  and  filver  [m]. 

About 

fw]  In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Boyle  pub-  tious  hydrof^atical  way  of  eftimating  oret, 

lifhed  fome  other  works  before  his  death;  169,-^,  8vo.      He  informs  us,  in  the  poft- 

as,  38.  Mcdicina  Hydioftatica:  or,  Hydro-  fcript  of  this  treatife,  that  he  had  prepared 

^tics  applied    to    the    materia    medica,  materials  for  a  fecoad  volume,  which  he 

ihewin;  how,    by  the  weight  that  divers  intended  to  publilh  ;     but  it    never    ap- 

bodics  ufed  in  phyfic  have  in  water,  one  pcared.  39.  The  chriftian  virtuofo:  fliew-- 

niay  difcorer  whether  they  be  genuine  or  ing  that,  by  being  addidcd  to  cxperimentaj 

tdultcfate*    To  which  is  fubjoiaed  a  f  rc«  philof^pby,  a  man  is  rather  affifted  than 

iadifpofc^ 
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About  the  entrance  of  the  fummer,  he  began  to  feel  fuch 
an  alteration  in  his  health,  as  induced  him  to  think  of  fettling 
his  aftairs ;  and  accordingly,  on  the  i8th  of  July,  he  figned 
and  feaied  his  lalt  will,  to  which  he  afterwards  added  feveral 
codicils,  in  October  his  diPcempers  increafed  j  which  might 
perhaps  be  owing  to  his  tender  concern  for  the  tedious  illnefs 
of  his  dear  filler  the  lady  Ranelagh,  with  whom  he  had  lived 
many  years  in  the  greateft  harmony  and  friendlhip,  and  whofe 
indifpofition  brought  her  to  the  grave  on  the  23d  of  December 
following.  He  did  not  furvive  her  above  a  w^eek  ;  for,  on  the 
3Gth  of  December,  he  departed  this  life  in  the  65  th  year  of 
his  age. 

He  was  buried  in  St-  Martin's  church  in  the  Fields,  Weft- 
minfter,  on  the  7th  of  January  following  ;  and  his  funeral  fer- 
mon  was  preached  by  his  friend  Dr.  Gilbert  Burnet,  bifhop  of 
Salifbury.     The  bifhop  made  choice  upon  this  occafion  of  a  text 
very  appofite  to  his  fubjedl:,  namely,  "  For  God  giveth  to  a  man, 
that  is  good  in  his  fight,  wifdom,  knowledge,  and  joy."  Ecclef. 
XI.  26.     After  explaining  the  meaning  of  the  words,  he  applies 
the  dotlrine  to  the  honourable  perfon  deccafed ;  of  whom,  he 
tells  us,  he  was  the  better  able  to  give  a  chara61:er,  from  the 
many  happy  hours  he  had  fpent  in  converfatiori  with  him,  in 
the  courfe  of  nine-and-twenty  years.     He  gives  a  large  account 
of  Mr.  Boyle's  fincere  and  unaffected  piety,  and  more  efpecially 
of  his  zeal  for  the  chrlftian  religion,  without  having  any  narrow 
notions  concerning  it,  or  miilaking,  as  fo   many  do,  a  bigoted 
heat  in  favour  of  a  particular  fe£t,  for  that   zeal  which  is  the 
ornament  of  a  true  chriflian.     He  mentions,  as  a  proof  of  this, 
his  noble  foundation  for  leelures  in  defence  of  the  gofpel  againft 
infidels  of  all  forts ;  the  effects  of  which  have  been  fo  confpi- 
cuous  in  the  many  volumes  of  excellent  difcourfes,  which  have 
been  publifhed  in  confequence  of  that  noble  and  pious  founda- 
tion.    He  had,  fays  our  prelate,  defigned  it  in  his  life-time, 
though  fome   accidents  did,  upon  great  confiderations,  divert 
him  from  fettling  it ;  but  not  from  ordering  by  his  laft  will,  that 
a  liberal  provifiqn  fliould  be   made  for  one  who  fhould,  in  a 
very  few  well-digefted  fermons,  every  year  fet  forth  the  truth 
of  the  chriflian  religion  in  general,  without  defcending  to  the 

indifpoftfd  to  be   a  good  chriftiaa.     The  left  behind  him  for  that  purpofe  are  printeJ 

t;l\  part.     To  which  are  fubjoined,   I.  A  imperfedlas  they  are,  in  the  late  edition  of 

<iifcourfe  about  the  dillinftion  that  repre-  his  works  in  folio.     Thelaftwork,  which 

lents  fome  things  as  above  reafon,  but  not  he  publiftied  himfelf,  was  in  the  fpring  of 

contraiy  to  reafon.     2.  The  firft  chapters  1691;  and  is  intituled,  40.  Experiment* 

»f    a  difcourfe,     intituled,    Greatnefs  of  &   obfervationes    phtficae;    wherein    are 

mind    promoted    by  chriftianity.      1690,  briefly  treated  of,  feveral  fubjefts  relating 

2vo.       In   the  adverlifsment  prefixed  to  to  natural  philofophy  in  an  experimental 

this  work,  he  mentions  a  fccond  part  of  way.     To  which  is  added,  a  fmall  coU 

the  chriftian  virtuofo;    which,   however,  leftion  of  ftraBge  reports,  8 VO. 


lie  did  aot  Uyc  to  iuiifh.  Sut  Uie  jiapers  he 
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fub-dlvlfions  among  chriftlans.  He  was  at  the  charge  of  the 
tranflatlon  and  imprelFion  of  the  new  Teftament  into  the  ma- 
layan  tongue,  which  he  fent  over  ail  the  Eait  Indies.  He  gave 
a  noble  reward  to  him  that  tranllated  Grotlus's  incomparable 
book  of  the  truth  of  the  chriilian  religion  into  arable;  and  was 
at  the  charge  of  a  whole  impreirion,  which  he  took  care  fliould 
be  difperfed  in  all  the  countries  where  that  language  is  under- 
itood.  He  was  refolved  to  have  carried  on  the  impreilion  of 
the  new  Teftament  in  the  turkifli  language  ;  but  the  company 
thought  it  became  them  to  be  the  doers  of  it,  and  fo  fuffcred 
him  only  to  give  a  large  (hare  towards  it.  He  was  at  700I. 
charge  in  the  edition  of  the  irith  bible,  which  he  ordered  to  be 
diftributed  in  Ireland  :  and  he  contributed  liberally,  both  to  the 
impreflion  of  the  welch  bible,  and  of  the  irifh  bible  for  Scot- 
land. He  gave,  during  his  life,  300I.  to  advance  the  defign 
of  propagating  the  ehriilian  religion  in  America  ;  and,  as  foon 
as  he  heard  that  the  eafh  india  company  were  entertaing  propo- 
fitions  for  the  like  defign  in  the  Eaft,  he  prefently  fent  a  hundred 
pounds  for  a  beginning,  as  an  example  ;  but  intended  to  carry 
it  much  farther  when  it  lliould  be  fet  on  foot  to  purpofe.  When 
he  underflood  how  large  a  ihare  he  had  in  impropriations,  he 
ordered  confiderable  funis  to  be  given  to  the  incumbents  in  thofe 
pariflies,  and  even  to  the  widows  of  thofe  who  were  dead  be- 
fore this  diftribution  of  his  bounty.  He  did  this  twice  in  his 
life-time,  to  the  amount  of  above  600I.  and  ordered  another 
diftribution,  as  far  as  his  eftate  would  bear,  by  his  will.  In 
other  refpedls,  his  charities  were  fo  bountiful  and  extenfive, 
that  they  amounted,  as  this  prelate  tells  us,  from  his  own  know- 
ledge, to  upwards  of  locol.  per  annum. 

But  that  part  of  his  difcourfe  which  concerns  us  moft,  is,  the 
copious  and  eloquent  account  he  has  given  of  this  great  man's 
abilities.  *'Hls  knowledge,"  favs  he,  "  was  of  fo  valt  an  extent, 
that  if  it  were  not  for  the  variety  of  vouchers  in  their  feveral 
forts,  I  fhould  be  afraid  to  fay  all  I  know.  He  carried  the  ftudy 
of  the  hebrew  very  far  into  the  rabbinical  writings,  and  the 
other  oriental  tongues.  He  had  read  fo  much  of  the  fathers, 
that  he  had  formed  out  of  it  a  clear  judgement  of  all  the  eminent 
ones.  He  had  read  a  vaft  deal  on  the  fcriptures,  had  gone  very 
nicely  through  the  various  controverfies  in  religion,  and  was  a 
true  mafter  of  the  whole  body  of  divinity.  He  read  the  whole 
compafs  of  the  mathematical  fciences  ;  and,  though  he  did  not 
fet  himfelf  to  fpring  any  new  game,  yet  he  knew  the  abftrufeft 
parts  of  geometry.  Geography,  in  the  feveral  parts  of  it  that 
related  to  navigation  or  travelling ;  hiftory  and  books  of  novels 
were  his  diverfions.  He  went  very  nicely  through  all  the  parts 
of  phyfic ;  only  the  tendernefs  of  his  nature  made  him  lefs  able 
to  endure  the  exai^nefs  of  anatomical  difletiions,  efpecially  of 

living 
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living  animals,  though  he  knew  thefe  to  be  mofl:  inftru(ftittg* 
Bvit  for  the  hiftory  of  nature,  ancient  and  modern,  of  the  pro- 
duftions  of  all  countries,  of  the  virtues  and  improvements  of 
plants,  of  ores  and  minerals,  and  all  the  varieties  that  are  in 
them  in  different  climates,  he  was  by  much,  by  very  much,  the 
readied  and  the  perfecleft  I  ever  knew,  in  the  greateft  compafs, 
and  with  the  niceft  exactnefs.  This  put  him  in  the  way  of 
making  all  that  vail  variety  of  experiments  beyond  any  man,  as 
far  as  we  know,  that  ever  lived.  And  in  thefe,  as  he  made  a 
great  progrefs  in  new  difcoveries,  fo  he  ufed  fo  nice  a  ftriftnefs, 
and  delivered  them  with  fo  fcrupulous  a  truth,  that  all  who  have 
examined  them  have  found  how  fafely  the  world  may  depend  upon 
them.  But  his  peculiar  and  favourite  ftudy  was  chemiflry,  in 
which  he  was  engaged  with  none  of  thofe  ravenous  and  ambi- 
tious dehgns  that  d.cw  many  into  it.  His  defign  was  only  to  find 
out  nature,  to  fee  into  what  principles  things  might  be  refolved, 
and  of  what  they  were  compounded,  and  to  prepare  good  me- 
dicaments for  the  bodies  of  m.en.  He  fpent  neither  his  time 
nor  fortune  upon  the  vain  purfuits  of  high  promifes  and  pre- 
tenfions.  He  always  kept  himfelf  within  the  compafs  that  his 
eftate  might  well  bear  j  and,  as  he  made  chemiftry  much  the 
better  for  his  dealing  in  it,  fo  he  never  made  himfelf  either 
worfe  or  the  poorer  for  it.  It  was  a  charity  to  others,  as  well 
as  an  entertainment  to  himfelf;  for  the  produce  of  it  was  dif- 
tributed  by  his  filler  and  others,  into  whofe  hands  he  put  it." 
To  this  elogium  of  the  bilhop,  we  will  only  add  that  of  the 
celebrated  phyfician,  philofopher,  and  chemift,  Dr.  Herman 
Boerhaave  j  who,  after  having  declared  lord  Bacon  to  be  the 
father  of  experimental  philofophy,  aflerts,  that  "  Mr.  Boyle,  the 
ornament  of  his  age  and  country,  fucceeded  to  the  genius  and 
enquiries  of  the  great  chancellor  Verulam.  Which,  fays  he,  of 
all  Mr.  Boyle's  writings  fliall  I  recommend  .-'  All  of  them.  To 
him  we  owe  the  fecrets  of  fire,  air,  water,  animals,  vegetables, 
foflils :  fo  that  from  his  works  may  be  deduced  the  whole  fyftem 
of  natural  knowledge  [n]."  The  reader,  perhaps,  may  here  be 
pleafed  to  know,  that  Mr.  Boyle  was  born  the  fame  year  in 
which  lord  Bacon  died. 

As  to  the  perfon  of  this  great  man,  we  are  told  that  he  was 
tall,  but  {lender ;  and  his  countenance  pale  and  emaciated.  His 
conllitution  was  fo  tender  and  delicate,  that  he  had  divers  fort* 
of  cloaks  to  put  on  when  he  went  abroad,  according  to  the 
temperature  of  the  air  ;  and  in  this  he  governed  himfelf  by  hi» 
thermometer.  He  efcaped  indeed  the  fmall-pox  during  his  life  ; 
but  for  almoft  forty  years  he  laboured  under  fuch  a  feeblenefs 
of  body,  and  fuch  lownefs  of  flrength  and  fpirits,  that  it  wa» 

[n]  Bocrhaave's  Methodus  difcendi  mediclnam. 

aftonifh* 
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iflonifliing  how  he  could  read,  meditate,  maVe  experiments,  and 
vrite  as  he  did.  He  had  likewife  a  weaknefs  in  his  eyes,  which 
made  him  very  tender  of  them,  and  extremely  apprehenfive  of 
fuch  dillempers  as  might  aifecl  them.  He  imagined  alfo,  that 
if  ficknefs  ftiould  confine  him  to  his  bed,  it  might  raife  the  pains 
of  the  (tone  to  a  degree  which  might  be  above  his  ftrength  to 
fupport ;  fo  that  he  feared  left:  his  lafl  minutes  (hould  be  too 
hard  for  him.  This  was  the  ground  of  all  the  caution  and  ap- 
prehension with  which  he  was  obferved  to  live :  but  as  to  liie 
itfelf,  he  had  that  juft:  indifference  for  it,  which  became  a  phi- 
lofopher  and  a  chriftian.  However,  his  fight  began  to  grow, 
dim,  not  above  four  hours  before  he  died ;  and,  when  death 
came  tipon  him,  it  was  witii  fo  little  pain,  that  the  flame  ap- 
peared to  go  out  merely  for  want  of  oil  to  maintain  it.  The 
reader  may  wonder  that  Mr.  Boyle  was  never  made  a  peer; 
cfpecially  when  it  is  remembered,  that  his  four  elder  brothers 
were  all  peers.  A  peerage  was  often  offered  him,  and  as  often 
refufed  by  him.  It  is  eafy  to  imagine,  that  he  might  have  had 
any  thing  he  Ihould  exprefs  an  inclination  for.  He  was  alwa)'s 
a  favourite  at  court :  and  king  Charles  II.  James  11.  and  king 
"William,  were  fo  highly  pleafed  with  his  converfation,  that  they 
often  ufed  to  difcourfe  with  him  in  the  moft;  familiar  manner. 
Not  that  Mr.  Boyle  was  at  any  time  a  courtier ;  he  fpakc  freely 
of  the  government,  even  in  times  which  -he  difliked,  and  upon 
occafions  when  he  was  obliged  to  condemn  it ;  but  then  he  al- 
ways did  it,  as  indeed  he  did  every  thing  of  that  nature,  with 
an  exadlnefs  of  refped  [o]. 

Mr. 

fo]  Mr.  Boyle's  po!tliumoi!5  woik^  are  quire  rhe  affiiTance  of  many  handS)  ta 
as  follow  :  I.  The  general  hiltory  of  ihe  air  imke  it  an  hiftory  very  fhort  of  corn- 
«kiiened  and  begun,  i6q2.  410.  Concern-  piece.  To  whkh  .Mr.  Molineux  aK- 
ing  the  nature  and  value  of  this  work,  we  I'wercd  :  "  I  am  estremsly  obliged  to  you 
have  the  teftimonies  of  two  of  the  moft  for  Mr.  Boyle's  book  of  the  air,  whicht 
ingenious  and  able  men  of  that  age,  Mr.  lately  carae  to  my  hands.  It  is  a  valt  de- 
Locke  and  Mr.  Molineux.  Mr.  Locke,  in  fign,  and  rot  to  be  &ni(hed  but  by  the 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Molineux,  dated  Decern-  united  Iab':>urN  of  many  heads,  and  indc- 
ber  26,  1692,  obfcrves.  th.it,  though  this  fati?;ahly  profecuted  for  many  yeair;  fo 
treatife  was  left  imperfeft,  yet  I  tbi.nk,  tha:  I  defpair  of  feeing  any  thing  coai- 
lays  he,  the  very  defign  of  it  will  pleafe  piece  therein.  However,  if  many  will  lend 
you  ;  and  it  is  caft  into  a  method,  that  any  the  fame  helping  hands  that  you  have 
one  who  pleafes  may  add  to  it  under  a'ly  done,  I  (hould  be  in  hopes  ;  and  certainly 
of  the  feveral  titles,  as  his  reafon  and  ob-  there  is  not  a  chapter  in  all  natutal  phi- 
fervation  fliall  furnilTi  him  with  matter  of  lofophy  of  greater  ufe  t»  mankind  than 
feft.  If  fuch  men  as  you  are,  curious  and  what  is  here  propofed."  2.  General  heads 
knowing,  would  join  to  what  Mr.  Boyle  for  the  natural  hiftory  of  a  country,  great 
had  coUefted  and  prepared,  what  comes  in  or  fmall ;  drawn  out  for  the  ufe  of  travel- 
their  way,  we  might  hope  in  fome  time  lers  and  navigators.  To  which  are  added, 
t»  have  a  confiderable  hiftory  of  the  air,  other  diredions  for  navigators,  &c.  with 
than  which  I  fcarce  know  any  part  of  nai  particular  obfetvations  on  the  moft  noted 
tural  philofophy  would  yield  more  variety  countries  in  the  world.  By  another  hand, 
and  ufe.  But  it  is  a  fabjetl  too  Urge  for  1694,  izmo.  Thcfc  general  heads 
tks  attempts  of  aoj  eae  man,  and  will  fe-  were   firft  prl&ted   in    the  PhUofophi* 

•al. 
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Mr.  Boyle  was  never  married,:  but  Mr.  Evelyn  wns  afTureH, 
that  he  courted  the  beautiful  and  ingenious  daughter  of  Gary, 
earl  of  Monmouth;  and  that  to  this  paffion  was  owing  his  8era- 
phick  Love.  In  the  memorandum  of  i\lr.  Eoyle's  life,  fet  down 
by  bifliop  Burnet,  it  is  remarked,  that  he  abftained  from  mar- 
riage, at  fnd  out  of  policy,  afterwards  more  philofophically  ;  and 
we  find,  by  a  letter  of  Dr.  John  Wallis  to  him,  dated  at  Oxford, 
July  17th,  i6b9,  that  he  had  an  overture  made  him  with  refpedl 
to  the  lady  Mary  Haftings,  fifler  to  the  earl  of  Huntingdon.  But 
it  does  not  appear  from  any  of  his  papers,  that  he  had  ever  enter- 
tained the  leait  thoughts  of  that  kind ;  nay,  there  is  a  letter  of 
his,  written  when  he  was  young  to  the  lady  Barryir^ore  his  niece, 
who  had  informed  him  of  a  report  that  he  was  adiually  married, 
which  almofl  feews  that  he  never  did.  The  letter  is  written 
with  great  politenefs,  and  in  the  true  fpirit  of  gallantry ;  and  is  a 
clear  proof,  that  though  Mr.  Boyle  did  not  choofe  to  marry,  yet 
it  was  no  mifanthropic  cynical  humour  which  reftrained  him 
from  it.  It  is  impollible  to  entertain  the  reader  better,  than  by 
prefenting  him  with  that  part  of  it  which  concerns  the  point  in 
queftion. — "  Jt  is  high  time  for  me  to  haften  the  payment  of  the 
thanks  I  owe  your  ladylhip  for  the  joy  you. are  pleafed  to  wifti 
me,  and  of  which  that  wilh  poflibly  gives  me  more  th^n  the  oc- 
cafion  of  it  would.  You  have  certainly  reafon,  madam,  to  fufpend 
your  belief  of  a  marriage,  celebrated  by  no  pried  but  fame,  and 
made  unknown  to  the  fuppofcd  bridegroom.  I  may  podibly  ere 
long  give  you  a  fit  of  the  fplcen  upon  this  theme  ;  but  at  pre- 
fent  it  were  incongruous  to  blend  fuch  pure  raillery,  as  I  ever 

cal  Tranfa^lions,  being  drawn  up  hy  Mr.  eafily  prepared,  ufeful  in  families,  and  fit 

Bovle,  at  the  requeft  of  the    Royal    So-  for  the  fervice  of  the  country  people.    The 

ciety.    The  other  dire6tion$  added  in  tliis  third  and  lail  volunne,  publillied  from  the 

edition  were  drawn  up  by  various  perfons  author's  original  inanufcript  ;    whereunto 

at  divers   times,  by  order  of  the   Royal  are  added  feveral  ufeful  notes,  explicatory 

Society,  and  printed  in  ditferent  numbers  of  the  fame.     i6y8,  i2mo.     Theiirftedi- 

of  the   Philofophical  Tranlaftions ;    but,  tion  of  this  book,  was  printed  in  16S8,  un- 

being  in  purfuance  of  the  plan  fketched  out  der  the  title  of  Receipts  fentto  a  friend  in 

by  Mr.  Boyle,  were  very  properly  annexed  America:   in  1691,  it  was  reprinted  with 

to  the  preceding  ones.      ^.  A  paper  of  the  the  addition  of  a  fecond  part,  and  a  new 

honourable  Robert  Boyle's,  depofited  with  preface  :  and  in  1690,  as  we  nowobferve, 

tlie  fecretaries  of  the  Royal  Society,  0{fto-  was  added  the  third  and  lalt  volume.  They 

ber  14,  i68o,-  and  opensd  fmte  his  death  ;  have  been  all  feveral  times  reprinted  fince 

being  an  account  of  his  making  the  phof-  in  a  fingle  volume,  and  juftly  accounted  the 

phorus,   Sept.  ^o,   r68o;  printed  in  the  belt  colledion  of  the  kind. 

Philofophical  Tranfaitions.  4.  An  account  Thefe  pofthumous  works,  joined  to  thofe 

of  a  way  of  examining  waters,  as  to  freih-  before    mentioned,    together    with    many 

ncfs  or  faltnefs.    To  be   fubjoined  as   an  pieces  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions, 

appendix  to  a  lately  printed  letter  about  which  we  had  not  room  to  be  particular 

fwcetened  water,  0<ft.  50,  1683  ;  printed  about,  were  all  printed  in  one  colledionr 

in  the   Philofophical  Tranfaftions.     5.  A  whereunto  is  prefixed,  an  accurate  life  of 

free  difcourfe  againit  cuftomary  fwearing,  Mr,  Royle  by  Dr.  Birch,  to  wliom  we  are 

and  a  diffuafive  from  curfing.    1695,  8vo.  chiefly  indebted  for  the  materiali  ofthit 

6.  Medicinal  experiments :  or,  a  collec-  ariicle. 
tioa  of  choice  remedies,  chiefly  fimple,  and 

prat« 
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■prate  of  matrimony  and  amours  with,  among  things  I  am  fo  ferious 
1,  as  thofe  this  fcribble  prefents  you.  I  fliall  clierefore  only  tell 
vou,  that  the  little  gentleman  and  1  arc  ftil!  at  the  old  defiance. 
You  have  carried  away  too  many  of  the  perfections  of  your  fex, 
to  leave  enough  in  this  country  for  the  reducing  fo  ftubborn  a 
heart  as  mine  ;  whofe  cor.queft  were  a  talk  of  fo  much  difficulty, 
and  is  fo  little  worth  it,  that  the  latter  property  is  always  likely 
to  deter  any,  that  hath  beauty  and  merit  enough  to  overcome 
the  former.  But  though  this  untamed  heart  be  thus  infenfible 
to  the  thing  itfelf  called  love,  it  is  yet  very  accelTible  to  things 
very  near  of  kin  to  that  paiTion  ;  and  efteem,  friend  (hip,  refpeft, 
and  even  admiration,  are  things  that  their  proper  objects  fail 
not  proportionably  to  exacl  of  me,  and  confequently  are  quali- 
ties, which,  in  their  higheft  degrees,  are  really  and  conflantly 
paid  my  lady  Barrymore  by  her  moll  obliged  humble  fervant, 
and  affciTtionate  uncle,  Robert  Botle." 

BOYLE  (Charles),  earl  of  Orrery,  fecond  fon  of  Roger, 
fecond  earl  of  Orrery,  by  lady  MarySackville  daughter  to  Richard 
earl  of  Dorfet  and  Middlefex,  was  born  in  Augull  1676 ;  and 
at  fifteen  entered  a  nobleman  of  Chrift-church  in  Oxford,  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Francis  Atterbury,  afterwards  bilhop  of  Ro- 
chefter,  and  Dr.  Freind.  Dr.  Aldrich,  the  head  of  that  fociety, 
obferving  his  uncommon  application,  drew  up  for  his  uie  that 
compendium  of  logic,  which  is  now  read  at  Chrift-church, 
wherein  he  ftyles  him  "  the  great  ornament  of  our  college." 
Having  quitted  the  univerfity,  he  was,  in  1700,  chofen  member 
for  the  town  of  Huntington.  A  petition  being  prefented  to  the 
houfe  of  commons,  complaining  of  the  illegality  of  his  ele£lion, 
he  fpoke  in  fupport  of  it  with  great  warmth  •,  and  this  probably 
gave  rife  to  his  duel  with  Mr.  Wortley,  the  other  candidate,  irt 
which,  though  Mr.  Boyle  had  the  advantage,  the  wounds  he 
received  threw  him  into  a  dangerous  fit  of  ficknefs,  that  lafted 
for  many  months.  On  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  he  be- 
came earl  of  Orrery  :  foon  after  he  had  a  regiment  given  him, 
and  was  elected  a  knight  of  the  Thift'e.  In  1706,  he  married 
lady  Elizabeth  Cecil,  daughter  to  the  earl  of  Exeter  [pi.  In 
1709  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  fwora 
of  her  majefty's  privy  council.  He  was  envoy  extraordinary 
from  the  queen  to  the  ftates  of  Flanders  and  Brabant,  with  an 
appointment  of  ten  pounds  a  day,  at  a  very  critical  juncture, 
namely,  during  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  There,  fome  in  authority 
at  Bruflels,  knowing  they  were  foon  to  become  the  emperor's 
fubje£ts,  and  that  his  imperial  majefty  was  not  on  good  terms 
with  the  queen,  (hewed  lefs  refpecl  to  her  minifter  than  they 

[p]  By  this  lady,  who  died  a  few  years  after  hsr  maniage,  te  bad  hit  only  fon, 
John  carl  of  Cork  and  Orrery. 

Vot.  UI.  D  had 
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had  formerly  done  :  upon  which,  Orrery,  who  confidered  theif 
behaviour  as  an  indignity  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  ma- 
naged with  fo  much  refolution  and  dexterity,  that,  when  they 
thought  his  power  was  declining,  or  rather  that  he  had  no  power 
at  all,  he  got  every  one  of  them  turned  out  of  his  poft.  Her 
majefty,  in  the  tenth  year  of  her  reign,  raifed  him  to  the  dignity 
of  a  britifli  peer,  by  the  title  of  lord  l^oyle,  baron  of  Marfton 
in  Somerfet{hire.  On  the  acceflton  of  king  George  I.  he  was 
made  a  lord  of  the  bedchamber,  and  lord  lieutenant  and  cuftos 
rotulorum  of  the  county  of  Somerfct.  His  frequent  voting  againft 
the  miniilers  gave  rife  to  a  report,  that  he  was  to  be  removed 
from  all  his  polls ;  upon  which  he  abfented  himfelf  from  the 
court :  but  his  friends  alTuring  him,  that  they  had  ground  to 
believe  the  king  had  a  perfonal  efteem  for  him,  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  his  majefty,  fignifying,  that  though  he  looked  upon  his  fer- 
vice  as  a  high  honour,  yet,  when  he  firft  entered  into  it,  he  did 
not  conceive  it  was  expeiHred  from  him  that  he  fhould  vote 
againft  his  confcience  and  his  judgement  •,  that  he  muft  confefs, 
it  was  his  misfortune  to  differ  widely  in  opinion  from  fome  of 
his  majefty's  minifters  •,  that  if  thofe  gentlemen  had  reprefented 
this  to  his  majefty  as  a  crime  not  to  be  forgiven,  and  his  majefty 
himfelf  thought  fo,  he  was  ready  to  refign  thofe  pofts  he  en- 
joyed, from  which  he  found  he  was  already  removed  by  a  com- 
mon report,  which  was  rather  encouraged  than  contradicted 
by  the  minifters.  The  king  going  foon  after  to  Hanover,  lord 
Orrery's  regiment  was  taken  from  him ;  which  his  lordftiip 
looking  upon  as  a  mark  of  difpleafure,  refigned  his  poft  of  lord 
of  the  bedchamber. 

On  the  28th  of  September  1722,  he  was  committed  clofe 
prifoner  to  the  Tower,  by  warrant  of  a  committee  of  the  lords 
of  the  privy  council,  upon  fufpicion  of  high  treafon,  and  of 
being  concerned  in  Layer's  plot.  His  confinement  brought  on 
fuch  a  dangerous  fit  of  ficknefs,  that,  as  Dr.  Mead  remonftrated 
to  the  council,  unlefs  he  was  immediately  fet  at  liberty,  he  would 
not  anfwer  for  his  life  twenty-four  hours :  upon  which,  after 
fix  months  imprifonment,  he  was  admitted  to  bail.  Upon  the 
ftridleft  enquiry,  no  fufficient  ground  for  a  profecution  being 
found,  he  was,  after  paffing  through  the  ufual  forms,  abfolutely 
difcharged.  After  this,  he  conftantly  attended  in  his  place  in 
the  houfe  of  peers,  as  he  had  done  before ;  and  though  he  never 
fpoke  in  that  affembly,  his  pen  was  frequently  employed  to  draw 
up  the  protefls  entered  in  its  journals.  He  died,  after  a  fliort 
mdifpolition,  on  the  2ift  of  Auguft  1731.  He  had  a  good  relifti 
for  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  and  gave  fome  produdlions  of 
his  own  [q^].  ^  ^^jj_ 

l<lj  The  firft  thing  he  publiflied  while     tlor.  of  the  life  of  Lj-fander,  from  the  greek 
a  ft»rfwit  at  Chrift-cLurch  was,  a  traiiflii-    of  Fiuuuh.  I">r.  Aldrigh,  dean  of  Chiilt- 
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A  coldnefs,  occafioned  by  a  family  difpute  between  lord 
Orrery  and  the  earl  of  Orkney,  gave  rife  to  a  mifunderftanding 
between  the  former  and  his  fon,  the  fubje£l  of  the  next  article, 
who  married  Orkney's  daughter ;  during  which  Orrery  in  a 
pafllon  made  a  will,  wherein  he  bequeathed  to  Chrift-church  ia 
Oxford  his  noble  library,  fave  only  the  journals  of  the  houfe  of 
lords,  and  fuch  works  as  related  to  the  englifli  hiftory  and  con- 
ftitution,  which  he  left  to  his  fon. 

BOYLE  (John)  [r],  earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery,  was  the  only  fon 
of  Charles,  the  fubjeft  of  the  preceding  article,  and  born  the  id 
of  Jan.  1707.  He  was  placed  under  the  management  of  Fenton 
the  poet,  from  the  age  of  feven  to  thirteen  \  and  then,  after 
pafling  through  Weftminfter-fchool,  he  was  admitted  nobleman 
of  Chrift-church,  Oxford.  In  1728  he  married  lady  Harriet 
Hamilton,  a  daughter  of  George  earl  of  Orkney ;  and,  though 
this  match  had  the  entire  approbation  of  his  father,  yet  it  un- 
fortunately happened  that  a  diffenfion  arofe  between  the  two 
earls,  which  put  lord  Boyle  and  his  lady  into  a  very  delicate 
and  difficult  fituation.  It  is  true,  that  a  reconciliation  took 
place,  and  that  the  father  was  upon  the  point  of  cancelling 
his  bequeft  to  the  college ;  but  was  prevented  by  the  fudden* 
nefs  of  his  deceafe.  Lord  Orrery  fpcaks  of  this  affair  with 
great  fenfibility  and  emotion,  above  twenty  years  after,  to  hi» 
fon  [s]. 

He  took  his  feat  in  the  houfe  of  peers  Jan.  1732  ;  but  though 
he  diftinguiihed  himfelf  by  fome  fpeeches,  he  did  not  greatly 
cultivate  the  bufinefs  of  parliament.  The  delicacy  of  his  health, 
his  palTion  for  private  life,  and  the  occafions  he  fometimes  had 
of  refiding  in  Ireland,  feem  to  have  precluded  him  from  any 
regular  attendance  in  the  englifh  houfe  of  peers.  In  1732  he 
went  to  Ireland,  and  was  at  Cork  when  his  countefs  died  there 
the  22d  of  Auguft  that  year.  The  character  of  this  lady  is 
drawn  by  himfelf,  in  his  obfervations  on  Pliny  [t]  ;  and  her 
excellent  qualities  and  virtues  are  highly  difplayed  by  Theobald, 

church,  fiading  him  to  be  a  good  grecian,  of  this  work,  in  reviewing  a  food  part  of 

put  him  upon  publifhing  a  new  editio*  of  the  reft,  in  tranfcribing  the  whole,  and  at- 

the  cpiftlcs  of  Phalaris,  which  appeared  in  tending  the  prefs,  half  a  year  of  Atter- 

the  beginning  of  169;,  under  the  title  of  bury's  lite  was  employed,  as  he  declares  in 

Fhalsridis  Agrigeminorum  tyranni  epifto-  his  epirtolary  correfpondcnce,  ii.  22.    His 

lae.     Es  MSS.  recenfuit,  verfione,  anno-  lordfhip  wrote  a  comedy,  called,  As  you 

tatjoniius,  &  vita  infuper  audloris  donavit  find  it;    printed  in  the  fecond  volume  gf 

Car.   Boyle,  ex  sede  Chrifti,  Chton.  8vo.  the  works  of  Roger  carl  of  Orrery.     He 

In  this  edition  he  was  fuppofed  to  have  was  alfo  author  of  a  copy  of  Terfes  to  Dr. 

been   afiifted  by   Aldrich  and  Atterbury.  Gattli,  upon  his  Difpcufary,  and  ot  a  pro- 

The  authenticity  of  thefe  epiftles  being  logue   to   Mr,    Southcme's   play,    called, 

called  in  queftiou  by  Dr.   Eentley,   Mr.  'J  he  Sie»e  of  Capua." 

Boyle    WTOte   an    anfwer,    intituled.    Eh".  Tr]  Biogr.  Brit.  2d  edit. 

Bentley's  dilfertaiion  on   the   epiftles  of  's  J  Remarks  on  Swif^t.  p.  229, 5th  edjt- 

Phalari*  examined. — Inlaying  ih»  defign  [t]   V^l.  ii.  p.  i^j,  ^J  tdit. 

Da  in 
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have  kept  it  with  his  fellowfhip.  At  the  age  of  thirty-fix,  he 
married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Holt,  reclor  of  Boxworth,  in  Cam- 
bridgcfhire,  whom  he  fucceeded  in  that  living,  1596.  On  quit- 
ting the  univerfity,  the  college  gave  him  one  hundred  pounds. 
His  young  wife,  who  was  bequeathed  to  him  with  the  living, 
which  was  an  advowfon,  proving  a  bad  economiil,  and  himfelf 
being  wholly  immerfed  in  his  iludles,  he  foon  became  fo  much 
in  debt,  that  he  was  forced  to  fell  his  choice  colle£lion  of  books 
to  a  prodigious  difadvantage.  The  lofs  of  his  library  affli£l:ed 
him  fo  much,  that  he  thought  of  quitting  his  native  country. 
He  was  however  foon  reconciled  to  his  wife,  and  he  even  con- 
tinued to  leave  all  domeftic  affairs  to  her  management.  He  en-r 
tered  into  an  agreement  with  tv.'elve  of  the  neighbouring  clergy, 
to  meet  every  Friday  at  one  of  their  houf^s  by  turns,  to  pive  an 
account  of  their  ftudies.  He  ufually  kept  fonie  young  fcholar 
in  his  houfe,  to  inftru£l:  his  own  children,  and  the  poorer  fort  cf 
the  town,  as  well  as  feveral  gentlemen's  children,  who  were 
boarded  with  him.  When  a  new  tranilation  of  the  Bible  was, 
by  James  I.  directed  to  be  made,  Mr.  Bois  was  elected  ojie  of 
the  Cambridge  tranllators.  He  performed  not  only  his  own,  but 
alfo  the  part  afligned  to  another,  with  great  reputation,  though 
■with  little  profit ;  for  he  had  no  allowance  but  his  commons  [z]. 
He  was  alfo  one  of  the  fix  who  met  at  Stationers-hall  to  revife 
the  whole  :  which  talk  they  went  through  in  nine  months,  hav- 
ing each  from  the  company  of  llationers  during  that  time  thirty 
{hillings  a  week  [a].  He  afterwards  aflifted  fir  Henry  Saville 
in  publifhing  the  works  of  St.  Chryfoftom,  an4  received  a  pre- 
fent  of  one  copy  of  the  book,  for  many  years  labour  fpent 
upon  it :  which  however  was  owing  to  the  death  of  fir  Henry 
Saviiie,  who  intended  to  have  made  him  fellow  of  iton.  In 
1615,  Dr.  Lancelot  Andrews,  bilhop  of  £ly,  bellowed  on  him 
unalked,  a  prebend  in  his  church,  f^e  died  1643,  in  the  84th 
year  of  his  age  ;  leaving  a  great  m.any  manufcripts  behind  him, 
particularly  a  commentary  on  almoft  all  the  books  of  the  new 
Tcftament  [b].  When  he  was  a  young  ftudent  at  Cambridge, 
he  received  from  the  learned  Dr.  Whitaker  thefe  three  rules,  for 
^voiding  thofe  diltempers  which  ufuafly  attend  a  fedentary  life, 
to  which  he  conftantly  adhered  :  the  firfl  was,  to  ftudy  always 
{landing  j  the  fecond,  never  to  fludy  in  a  window;  the  third,  never 
to  go  to  bed  with  his  feet  cold. 

BOYSE  (Joseph),  an  englifh  dilTenting  minifler,  was  born  at 

j^r]    The  king  indeed  nominated  him         [aJ  Fuller's   Church  Hiftory,  lib.  x. 

•nc  of  the  fellows  of  liis  new  college  at  p.  4?. 

Chelfea  :    but  he  never  had  any  benetit         [b]  This  book  was  afterwards  publifhed 

thereby,    that  foundation   taking   no  ef-  »t  London,  i6!i5>^^'9. 

ka. 
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Leeds  in  YorkOiIre,  Jan.  14,  1660;  and  trained  at  a  private 
academy  near  Kendal  in  Weftmoreland  [c].  He  then  went  to 
London  ;  and  there,  among  other  advantages  in  the  profecution 
of  his  ftudies,  attended  the' preaching  of  many  able  divines,  both 
conformifts  and  non-conformifts  :  of  thofe  of  the  eftablifhed 
church,  Tillotfon,  Calamy,  Scott,  and  StilUngfleet ;  of  the  dif- 
fenters,  Charnock,  Baxter,  and  Howe.  In  1680,  he  began  to 
preach  publicly.  He  was  at  Amfterdam  in  1682,  where^he. 
preached  occaVionally  at  the  Brownift  church.  In  1682-,  after 
his  return,  he  had  an  invitation  to  be  a  paftor  at  Dublin,  which 
he  did  Mot  relifli ;  but  was  at  length  induced  to  accept  it,  be- 
caufe  that  feafon  was  not  favourable  to  the  non-conformifts  iqi 
England.  Some  years  after,  he  had  for  his  coadjutor  the  r^.v. 
Mr.  Thomas  Emlyn  [d],  fo  well  known  for  his  vTitings  J».Tid  his 
fufFerings.  This  connexion  and  a  mutual  friendlbVp  fubfifted 
between  them  for  more  than  ten  years  -,  but  tb'^  rriendfhip  was 
interrupted,  and  the  conneciioii  diffolve*^.,  m  confequence  of 
Emiyn's  fentiments  upon  the  doc>ri'ne  of  the  trinity.  Boyfe's 
zeal  for  orthodoxy  led  him  to  take  fome  fteps,  which  were  juftly 
cenfurable ;  for,  while  Emlyn  was  under  profecution,  and  his 
trial  at  hand,  Boyfe  publifhed  a  book  againit  him,  which  cer- 
tainly inflamed  the  profecution,  though,  in  the  preface,  he  de- 
clares that  "  he  had  no  hand  in  it."  Whence  comes  it,  that  of 
all  religious  zeal,  that  of  the  prelbyterians  is  the  moft  flaming 
and  intolerant.'  "  The  quakers,"  fays  Dr.  Prieftley[E],  "  are 
the  only  body  of  chriftians,  who  have  uniformly  maintained  the 
principles  of  toleration.  Every  other  body  of  men  have  turned 
perfecutors,  when  they  had  power : — ^but  the  quakers,  though 
eftablifhed  in  Pennfylvania,  have  perlecuted  none. — I  have  fo 
much  confidence  in  their  moderation,  that,  different  as  my  opi- 
nions are  from  theirs,  I  believe  they  would  let  me  live,  write, 
and  publifti  what  1  pleafed,  unmolefted  among  them  :  which  is 
more  than  I  could  promife  myfelf  from  any  other  body  of  chrif- 
tians whatever  •,  the  prejbyteriansy  perhaps^  leajl  of  all  excepted^* 
So  much  however  is  due  to  Boyfe,  as  to  acknowledge,  that  he 
did  not  forefee  all  the  eonfequences,  nor  approve  of  the  perfe- 
cution,  which  was  carried  on  againft  Emlyn  ;  and  that  he  be- 
haved with  more  candour  and  friendlinefs  to  him,  than  any  other 
diflenting  miniiler  in  Dublin. 

The  time  of  jNIr.  Boyfe's  death  is  not  mentioned ;  but  his  fu- 
neral fermon  was  preached  at  Dublin,  Dec.  8,  1728.  He  was 
confidered  as  a  learned,  pious,  able,  and  ufeful  divine  ;  and  his 
works,  confifting  of  fermons  and  polemic  divinity,  were  pub- 
hfhed,  1728,  in  2  vols,  folio. 

[c]  Biog.  Brit,  id  edit.  [i]  On  e4untion,  p.  184. 

I  Dj  See  iirticlc  EM^.v^•. 
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BOYSE  (Samcel)  [f],  fon  of  the  preceding,  was  a  very  inge- 
nious perfon ;  and,  being  as  remarkable  for  imprudence  as  for 
ingenuity,  may  furniih  a  very  edifying  article  to  numbers.  He 
was  born  in  1708,  and  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education 
at  a  private  fchool  in  Dublin.  At  eighteen,  he  was  fent  to  the 
univerfity  of  Glafgow;  and,  before  he  had  entered  his  2cth  year, 
married  a  tradefman's  daughter  of  that  city[G].  He  was  natu- 
jally  extravagant,  and  foon  expofed  to  the  inconveniences  of  in- 
digerrce  j  and  his  wife  being  alfo  diflblute  and  vicious,  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  accelerate  his  ruin.  His  father  fupported 
him  for  fome  time  ;  but  this  fupport  at  length  ceafing,  he  re- 
paired to  Edinburgh,  where  his  poetical  genius  procured  him 
"ttiany  friends,  and  fome  patrons.  In  1731,  he  publifhed  a  vo- 
lume of  poems,  addreffed  to  the  countefs  of  Eglinton  ;  who  was 
a  patronefs  to  men  of  wit,  and  much  diflinguifhed  Boyfe  while 
he  refided  in  that  country.  He  wrote,  alfo  an  elegy  on  the  death 
of  lady  Stormont,  intituled,  The  tears  of  the  mufes;  with  which 
Jord  Stormont,  brother  to  the  late  earl  Mansfield,  was  fo  much 
pleafed,  that  he  ordered  Boyfe  a  handfome  prefent. 

Thefe  publications,  and  the  honourable  notice  taken  of  them, 
were  the  means  of  recomrnending  him  to  very  high  perfons, 
who  were  defirous  of  ferving  liim  ;  but  Boyfe  was  not  a  man 
to  be  ferved.  He  was  of  a  low  lived,  grovelling  humour: 
He  was,  fays  Cibber,  of  all  men  the  fartheft  removed  from  a 
gentleman :  he  had  no  graces  of  perfon,  and  fewer  ftill  of  con- 
verfation  ;  and  though  his  underdanding  was  very  extenfive, 
yet  but  few  could  difcover  that  he  had  any  genius  above  the 
common  rank.  He  wrote  poems ;  but  thefe,  though  excellent 
in  their  kind,  were  loft  to  the  world,  by  being  introduced  with 
no  advantage.  His  acquaintance  were  of  fuch  a  caft,  as  could  be 
of  no  fervice  to  him  ;  and,  though  voluptuous  and  luxurious,  he 
had  no  tafte  for  any  thing  elegant,  and  yet  was  to  the  laft  degree 
expenfive.  The  contempt  and  poverty  he  was  fallen  into  at 
Edinburgh,  put  him -upon  going  to  London  ;  which  defign  being 
communicated  to  the  duchefs  of  Gordon,  who  ftill  retained  a 
high  opinion  of  his  poetical  talents,  ftie  gave  him  a  recommen- 
datory letter  to  Mr.  Pope,  and  obtained  another  for  him  to  fir 
Peter  King,  then  chancellor  of  England.  Lord  Stormont  alfo 
recommended  him  to  his  brother,  afterwards  earl  Mansfield ; 
but  he  made  no  ufe  of  thefe  recommendations,  and  contented 
himfelf  with  fubfifting  by  contributions.  About  1 740,  he  was 
fo  reduced,  that  he  had  not  clothes  to  appear  abroad  in  :  he  had 
not,  fays  Cibber,  a  fliirt,  a  coat,  or  any  kind  of  apparel :  the 
^eets  in  which  he  lay  were  carried  to  the  pawnl^rpker's:  he  wa? 

[r]  Biog.  Brit.  2d  edit.  [c]  Gibber's  Lives  of  the  poeO. 
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obliged  to  be  confined  to  bed,  with  no  other  covering  than  a 
blanket ;  and  he  had  little  fupport,  but  what  he  got  by  writing 
letters  to  his  friends  in  t\\e.  moll  abjedl  ftyle.  His  mode  of  Un- 
dying and  writing  was  curious:  he  fat  up  in  bed,  with  the  blanket 
wrapped  about  him,  through  which  he  had  cut  a  hole  large 
enouf{h  to  admit  his  arm;  and,  placing  the  paper  upon  his  knee, 
fcribbied  in  the  be'l  manner  he  could. 

In  1742,  we  find  him  in  a  fpunging-houfe,  whence  he  wrot* 
a  curious  letter  to  Mr.  Cave,  printer  of  the  Gentleman's  Ma- 
gazine [h].  How  long  he  was  in  confinement  does  not  appear; 
however,  he  at  length  obtained  his  liberty  :  but  his  imprudence 
and  his  wants  (lill  continued,  and  he  had  often  recourfe  to  the. 
meaneft  arts  to  procure  benefactions.  At  fome  times  he  would 
raife  iubfcriptions  for  poems,  which  did  not  exift;  and,  at  others, 
ordered  his  wife  to  inform  people  that  he  was  juft  expiring,  to 
move  the  compafiion  of  his  friends,  who  were  frequently  fur- 
prifed  to  meet  the  man  in  the  ftreet  to-day,  who  was  yefterday 
laid  to  be  at  the  point  of  death.  In  1743,  he  publifhed  an  ode 
on  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  intituled,  Albion's  triumph  ;  but  did 
not  put  his  name  to  it.  In  1 745,  he  was  with  Mr.  Henry  at 
Reading,  where  he  was  paid  at  a  very  low  rate  for  compiling 
a  work,  intituled,  An  hillorical  review  of  the  tranfaclions  of 
Europe,  from  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  Spain  in  1739, 
to  the  infurrection  in  Scotland  in  1745  »  with  the  proceedings 
in  parliament,  and  the  mod  remarkable  domeftic  occurrences, 
during  that  period.    To  which  is  added.  An  impartial  hiftory  of 

[h]  Which,  being  highly  edifying  as  can  fee  if  my  affair  can  poflibly  be  made  up. 
■welj  as  jmuiing,  we  will  tranfcribe  verba-  I  hope  therefore  you  will  have  the  huma- 
tim  from  the  Biographia  Britaonica  :  nity  to  fer.d  me  half  a  guinea  for  fupportf 

till  I  can  finiih  your  papers  in  my  hands. 
Inscription  forSt.  Lazarus's  Cavs.     The  ode  on  the  britifh  nation  1  hope  to 

Hodie,  tefte  ccr'.o  fummo,  ^^^=  'l""'  '"''^^y'  ^'^'^  ''^•"  *  P™°f  "PT 

Sine  pane,  fine  nummo;  of  '^'»'  P'^  of  Stowe  you  defign  for  the 

Sorte  pofifcs  infefte,  prefent  Magazine,  that  it  may  be  improved 

Scribo  tibi  dolens  mafte.  ^s  far  as  poiTible  from  your  affiftance.  \ our 

Fame,  bile,  tumet  jecur  :  F^P«="  *"■«=  ''"^ »"  traclcnbed.  1  agree  with 

Urbane,  mitte  opem.  precor  :  y°"  "  *°  ^*-  Auguftine's  cave.     1  humbly 

Tibi  enim  cnr  humanum  '«'''«*'  y""""  an'^er,  having  not  tailed  any 

Non  a  malis  alicnum.  t'^'"?  ^'""^^  Tuefday  evening  I  came  here; 

Mihi  mens  nee  male  grato,  ""'^  ""^  <^°^^  *'"  ^'  '^^'^'^  °^  ^y  ^^"^^  ^°^ 

Pro  a  te  favore  date.  **>«  charge  of  the  bed,  fo  that  I  muft  go 

into  prifon  naked,  which  is  too  (hocking 

Ex  gehenna  deaitoria,         alc»^  us  f'^r  me  to  think  of.  I  am,  with  fincere  re- 
Vulgo,  domo  fpongiatona.           "      '        gard,  fir,  your  unfortunate  humble  fervant, 

•  Ca  OWK  CoF  FEE-HouSE 

I  wrote  you  yefterday  an  account  of  my  Grocer's  Allev,  Poultry, '        S.  Boy  s  e . 

unhappy  cafe.  I  am  every  moment  threat-  t^j-  ^  ^    1 74.2 
eued  to  be  turned  out  here,  becaufe  I  have 

not  money  to  pay  for  my  bed  two  nights  Received  from  Mr.  Cave  the  fumo/ half 

paft,  which   is  tifually  paid  before-hand;  aguinea  by  me,  ioconfiucment,  S.  Bovfe." 

«ad  I  am  loU)  to  go  into  ;he  counter,  till  I  Spat,                                 '    '  ' 
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the  late  rebellion,  $cc.  This  work  v/as  publiflied,  1747,  in  4 
vols.  8vo.  and  is  fixid  not  to  be  dellitute  of  merit.  While  at 
Reading,  his  wife  diedj  upon  which  he  tied  a  piece  of  black  rib- 
bon round  the  neck  of  a  little  lap-dog,  which  he  always  carried 
about  with  him  in  his  arms,  as  imagining  it  gave  him  the  air  of 
a  man  of  tafte.  He  a!fo,  when  in  his  cups,  which  was  as  often 
as  he  had  money,  indulged  a  dream  of  his  wife's  being  Hill  alive  ; 
and  would  talk  fpitefully  of  thofe  by  whom  he  fufpected  her  to 
be  entertained  :  fo  that,  it  feems,  he  was  not  without  a  good  de- 
gree of  affe6laticn  in  his  character. 

After  Boyfe's  return  from  Reading,  his  behaviour  and  ap- 
pearance were  more  decent,  and  hopes  were  entertained  of  his 
reformation  ;  but  his  health  now  vifibly  declined,  and  he  died, 
after  a  lingering  illnefs.  May  1749,  in  obfcure  lodgings  near 
Shoe-lane,  where  he  was  buried  at  the  expencc  of  tlie  parilh. 
Some  aifecling  anecdotes  of  him  may  be  feen  in  Nichols's 
fele£l:  colle£lion  of  poems,  recited  on  the  beft  authority.  He 
is  a  melancholy  inftance  of  the  wretchednefs,  contempt,  and  dif-^ 
grace,  to  wliich  the  moft  ingenious  perlbns  may  reduce  them- 
felves  by  an  abufe  of  thofe  powers  with  which  nature  has  en- 
dowed them.  His  genius  was  not  confined  to  poetry  ;  he  had 
alfo  a  tafte  for  painting,  mufic,  and  heraldry.  It  is  faid,  that 
his  poems,  if  collefted,  would  make  fix  moderate  volumes  :  two 
have  been  publifhed.  But  the  moft  celebrated  of  his  perform- 
ances was  his  poem,  called  Deity  ;  the  third  edition  of  which 
was  publiflied  in  1752,  8vo.  It  is  ftyied  by  Hervey[i3  "  a  beau- 
tiful and  inftruclive  poem  1"  and  is  alfo  mentioned  by  Fielding 
with  commendation.  1  hat  ingenious  writer  gives  a  quotation 
from  it,  which  he  calls  "  a  very  noble  one;  and,"  adds  he,  "  taken 
from  a  poem,  long  fince  buried  in  oblivion  :  a  proof  that  good 
books,  no  more  than  good  men,  do  always  furvive  the  bad  [k]." 

If  we  did  not  know  from  obfervation,  that  fuch  ftrange  con- 
tradi£lory  qualities  exift  in  fome  peculiar  temperaments,  it 
would  be  almoft  impofllble  to  conceive  how  any  thing  fublirne, 
beautiful,  elegant,  and  afFe£ling,  could  ever,  even  in  the  moft 
favourable  and  lucid  intervals,  be  produced  from  fuch  inelegant 
and  profligate  manners. 

BOZE  (Claude  Gros  de),  was  born  at  Lyons,  Jan.  28,  1680, 
of  parents  who  gave  him  an  excellent  education.  He  attached 
himfelf  to  jurifprudence  ;  but  antiquities  and  medals  foon  occu- 
pied him  entirely.  1  he  chancellor  de  Pontchartrain,  the  abbe 
Bignon,  Vaillant,  Hardouin,  admired  him  for  the  amiablenefs  of 
his  manners,  and  the  depth  of  his  learning.  In  1705,  he  pub- 
lifhed  fome  ingenious  diflertations  upon  medals  and  other  mo- 

[i]  Meditations,  vol.  ii.  p,  279.  [k]  ^iftory  of  Tobi  Joaes,  book  viii.ch.  i. 

numents, 
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pumcnts,  which  opened  to  him  the  doors  of  the  academy  of  in» 
fcriptions  and  belles-lettres.  He  was  received  under  the  title  of 
pupil,  and  the  year  following  he  became  perpetual  fecretary.  The 
french  academy  too  admitted  him  of  their  fociety  in  17 1 5.  He 
was  made  keeper  of  the  royal  cabinet  of  medals  in  17 19;  and 
the  year  after  he  fet  out  for  Holland,  in  the  defign  of  augment- 
ing that  grand  collection.  On  being  returned  to  Paris,  he  de- 
voted the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  academy  of  belles-lettres  and 
the  cabinet  of  medals.  He  had  the  infpection  of  the  library  in 
1745,  during  the  illnefs  of  M.  Maboul.  He  had  laid  down  the 
place  of  fecretary  to  the  academy  three  years  before.  That  fo- 
ciety loft  him  entirely  in  1753;  he  died  the  loth  of  September 
that  year,  aged  74.  He  was  as  eftimable  for  the  fweetnefs  of 
his  temper  as  for  the  depth  of  his  knowledge.  He  gave  feveral 
works  to  the  public,  which  are  mentioned  below  [l]. 

BRACCIOLINI  dell'  Api  (Francis),  an  Italian  poet,  bom 
at  Piftoya  of  a  noble  family  in  1556,  was  near  40  years  of  age 
when  he  embraced  the  ecclefiaftical  ft  ate,  for  the  fake  of  holding 
a  canonry.  The  cardinal  MafFei  Barberini,  whofe  fecretary  he 
had  been  during  his  nunciature  in  France,  being  advanced  to  the 
tiara  under  the  name  of  Urban  Vill.  Bracciolini  repaired  to 
Rome  to  felicitate  the  new  pontiff,  who  was  an  encourager  of 
literary  men,  and  had  a  particular  efteem  for  him.  He  placed 
him  in  quality  of  fecretary,  with  his  brother  the  cardinal  An- 
thony Barberini.  After  the  death  of  Urban  VIII.  he  retired  to 
his  native  country,  where  he  died  in  {645,  at  the  age  of  8q» 
It  was  on  occafion  of  a  poem  in  23  cantos,  which  he  compofed 
on  the  ele£lion  of  that  pope,  that,  in  order  to  (liew  his  fatif- 
fadlion,  the  pontiff  ordered  him  to  adopt  the  furname  delle  Jpi^ 
and  to  add  to  his  arms  three  bees,  Itill  borne  by  the  Bar- 
berinis.  This  poet  compofed  feveral  poems  of  various  kinds  [m], 

BRACTON  (Henry  de)  [n],  a  ceki^ated  englilh  lawyer  in 

[lj  The  edition  of  the  firft  15  volumes  the  Catalogue  of  his  library,  i74S»  '"  f'''- 
«f  the  Memoires  de  I'academie  des  infcrip-  It  was  well  chofen,  and  full  of  rare  and  ca- 
tions et  belles-lettres.  The  hiftoncal  pa-  rious  books.  This  catalogue  is  very  much 
negyrics  which  eznbellilh  thefe  memoirs  in  requeft  among  the  bibliographers,  and 
were  printed  feparateiy  in  z  vols.  izmo.  fellsat  a  high  price.  Another  was  pubiiflicd 
They  are  ingenious  and  agreeable.  They  after  his  death,  Paris,  i7?3,  Svo. 
may  cjntain  lewer  of  thofe  delicate  ftrokes  [m]  i.  La  Croc e  riacquiftata,  Paris, 
with  which  the  elojes  of  Fontenelle  abound,  1605,  iimo,  an  heroic  poem,  which  the 
but  perhaps  they  exceed  them  in  elegance  Italians  do  not  hefitate  to  rank  immediately 
and  tafte.  They  are  however  unequal,  after  the  Jerufalemof  Talfo.  2.  Lofchemo 
z.  The  fecond  edition  of  the  medallic  hif-  degli  dei,  an  heroi-comic  poem,  Rome, 
tory  of  Louis  XIV'.  brought  down  to  his  16 '6,  lamo;  in  which  he  has  ingenioufly 
death,  1713,  folio.  He  gives  the  drawings  ridiculed  the  pagan  deities.  This  truly 
and  imprefTcs  of  mariy  of  them.  3.  The  original  poem  has  been  thought  not  inferior 
hiltory  of  the  emperor  Tetricus  illuitrated  to  the  Secchia  rapita  di  Taffoni.  3.  Tra- 
by  medals.  4.  Several  diflertations  on  gedies,  comedies,  and  pallorals.  Braccio^ 
the  ancient  medals,  difperfed  for  the  mott  lini  alfo  cxercil'ed  himfelf  in  lyric  poetry, 
part  throughout  the  Memoires  dc  I'acade-  [xj  Worthies  of  DevoiJthire,  p.  5. 
^ie  des  belles-lettres.     5.    He  publiihed  , 

the 
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the  xiilth  century,  was,  according  to  Mr.  Prince,  born  in  Dc- 
vonlliire ;  and  ftudied  at  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws.      Applying  himfelf  afterwards  to  the  ftudy  of 
the  laws  of  England,  he  rofe  to  great  eminence  at  the  bar  ;  and, 
in  1244,  was  by  king  Henry  III.  made  one  of  the  judges  itine- 
rant.    At  preicnt,  he  is  chiefly  known  by  his  learned  work  De 
legibus  et  confuetudinibus  Angiiae  ;  the  iirft  printed  edition  of 
It  was  in  1569,  folio.     In  1640,  it  was  printed  in  4to-,  and  great 
pains  was  taken  to  collate  various  MS8.     One  of  the  moft  au- 
thentic manufcripts  of  this  work  was  burnt  in  the  fire  which 
confumed  a  part  of  the  Cotton  library,  061.  23,  1731.     It  is  a 
finifhed  and  fyftematic  performance  ;  giving  a  complete  view  of 
the  law,  in  all  its  titles,  as  it  flood  at  the  time  it  was  written. 
It  is  divided  into  five  books,  and  thefe  into  tra£ls  and  chapters. 
Confiflently  with  the  extenfivenefs  and  regularity  of  the  plan, 
the  feveral  parts  of  it  are  filled  with  a  curious  and  accurate  de- 
tail of  legal  learning,  fo  that  the  reader  never  fails  of  deriving 
inflru£tion  or  amufement  from  the  fludy  of  this  fcientific  trea- 
tife  on  our  ancient  laws  and  cuiloms.     It  is  written  in  a  fhyle 
imuch  beyond  the  generality  of  the  writers  of  that  age  j  being 
though   not  always  polifhed,  yet  fufHciently  clear,  exprefl'ive, 
and  nervous.     The  excellence  of  Bradton's  llyle  mufl  be  attri- 
buted to  his  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  the  roman  law- 
yers and  canonifls,  from  whom  likewife  he  adopted  greater  helps 
than  the  language  in  which  he  wrote.     Many  of  thofe  pithy 
fentences  which  have  been  handed  down  from  him  as  rules  and 
maxims  of  our  law,  are  to  be  found  in  the  volumes  of  the  im- 
perial and  pontifical  jurlfprudence.     The  familiarity  with  which 
Bra£lon   recurs  to  the    roman  code  has  llruck  many   readers 
more  forcibly  than  any  other  part  of  his  character  5  and  fomc 
have  thence  pronounced  a  hafly  judgment  upon  his  fidelity  as  a 
writer  upon  the  englifh  law  [oj. 

The  value  fet  on  this  work  foon  after  its  publication  is  evinced 
by  the  treatifes  of  Britton  and  Fleta,  which  are  nothing  more 


B 


fol  It  feems  to  be  a  fafhion  to  difcredit  him  into  a  very  Angular  theory.     He  lays 

afton,  on   a  fuppo{:tion  of  his   having  it  down  that   l^ittleton's  Tenures  exhibit 

mingled  too  much  of  the  civilian  and  ca-  the  fyftem  introduced  by  William  the  con- 

Bonift  with  the  common  lawyer;  any  no-  queror  in  all  its  genuine  purity;  that  thi» 

Iron  that  has  got  into  vogue  on  luch  a  fub-  fyftem  was  corrupted  by  a  mixture  from 

jedl  is  like'iy  to  have  many  to  retail  it,  and  other  polities  in  the  writings  of  Britton, 

few  to  examine  its  iuflnefs.  Among  others  Fleia,  and  Glanviile,  but  more  particularly 

who  have  moft  decidedly  declared  againft  in  thofe  of  Bradton.      Full  of  this  prepof- 

Draiflon,  we  find  M.  Houard  the  norman  terous  idea,  he  publifhedan  edition  of  Lit- 

advocate  :  this  gentleman  was  at  the  paini  tleton  with  a  commentary,  and,  to  decide 

to  give  an  edition  of  Gianville,  Fleta,  and  the  point  without  more  debate,  has  entitled 

Britton  ;  but  has  omitted  Bradon,  becaufe  it  Anciennes  loix  des  Fran<;ois. 

Iiis  writin;'S  had  corrupted  the  law  of  Eug-  After  this,  the  admirers  of  Brafton  will 

Ijini'  tiot  apprehend  much  from  this  deter  linei 

That  gentleman's  cosjceptions  about  the  enemy  to  his  repuUtioa  as  au  cnglifti  lavr-* 

♦»j;V>  of  the  law  of  England  hav«  fedufcd  ycr. 

than 
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than  appendages  to  Bra£lon.  The  latter  was  intended  as  an  epi- 
tome of  that  author  ;  and  the  merit  of  *he  former  is  confined  to 
the  fingle  office  of  fupplying  fome  few  articles  that  had  been 
touched  lightly  by  him,  with  the  addition  of  the  ilatutes  made 
fince  he  wrote,  in  after  times  he  continued  the  great  treafurc 
of  our  ancient  jurifpnidence.  Thus  was  Bra£lon  defervedly 
looked  up  to  as  the  iiril  fource  of  legal  knowledge,  even  fo  low- 
down  as  the  days  of  lord  Coke,  who  teems  to  have  made  this 
author  his  guide  in  all  his  enquiries  into  the  foundation  of  our 
law  [p]. 

BRADBURY  (Thomas\  was  born  in  London  1672,  and 
educated  at  an  academy  at  Glapham  in  Surry  kept  by  Mr.  Row, 
where  he  had  for  his  fchoolfellow  the  late  celebrated  Dr.  Watts. 
In  his  early  youth  he  became  a  moil  celebrated  preacher  in  de- 
fence of  calviniftical  doctrines  ani  revolution  principles  ;  and  it 
muft  be  confefled,  that  a  more  loyal  fubject  to  the  prefent  royal 
family,  or  a  bolder  advocate  for  calvinlfm,  never  mounted  the 
pulpit.  Naturally  bold  and  intrepid,  he  thought  no  dangers  too 
great,  fo  as  he  could  promote  his  favourite  notions  ;  for  it  may 
be  juftly  faid  of  him,  he  was  fmcere.  He  publifned  feveral  theo- 
logical treatifes  ;  and  fince  his  death,  three  volumes  of  Sermons 
on  public  occafions  have  been  printed.  He  died  1757,  aged  85, 
and  lies  buried  in  Bunhill  Fields. 

BRADFORD  (Samuel),  an  eminent  divine  of  the  church  of 
England,  was  foil  of  a  citizen  of  London,  and  born  in  Black- 
fryars,  Dec.  20,  1652.  He  was  educated  both  at  St.  Paul's 
fchool  and  at  the  Charter-houfe,  and  afterwards  at  Bennet-coi- 
lege  Cambridge,  which  place  he  left  on  account  of  fome  fcruples 
of  confclence  on  the  articles  of  oaths  ind  fubfcriptions.  He  went 
abroad  and  ftudlcd  phylic ;  and  after  his  return  home,  by  the 
means  of  archbiflnp  Sancroft,  obtained  a  royal  mandate  to  the 
univerfity  for  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1680,  and  ten  years  after 
was  ordained  by  blfhop  Compton.  In  1691,  he  was  chofen  mi- 
nifter  of  St.  Thomas's  church  in  Southwark,  and  foon  after  lec- 
turer of  St.  Mary  le  Bow. 

About  this  time  he  became  tutor  to  archbifhop  Tillotfon's 
children.  In  1693,  ^°  obtained  the  rectory  of  St.  Mary  le  Bow, 
in  the  room  of  Dr.  Timothy  Puller  5  and  in  1698  was  made 
chaplain  to  king  "William,  as  he  was  afterwards  to  queen  Anne, 
upon  whofe  viliting  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  in  April  1705, 
he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  doclor  in  divinity,  together 
with  Dr.  William  Fleetwood,  Dr.  Snape,  and  others  -,  and  in 
February  1 707,  had  a  prebend  of  Weftminfter  conferred  upon 
him.     In   17 10,  juft  after  the  trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverel,  he  was 

[p]  This  accouat  of  Braftoa  U  priacipally  cxtraSed  from  Mr.  Rccveg's  Hiftory  of 
the  eugliib  Uw. 

recommeaded 
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recommended  to  and  accepted  of  by  her  majefty  for  tlie  bi- 
{hopric  of  St.  David's ;  but  upon  the  change  of  the  miniflry, 
being  refufed  to  hold  his  prebend  orreclory  in  commendam,the 
circumilances  of  his  family  obliged  him  to  wave  the  bifhopric. 
In  May  1716  he  was  elefled  mafter  of  Bennet-college  in  the 
place  of  Dr.  Thomas  Green,  who  had  refigned -,  and  in  April 
1 7 18  was  advanced  to  the  bifliopric  of  Carlifle,  and  July  19, 
1723,  tranflated  to  that  of  Rochefter  j  M'hich  he  held,  with  the 
deanry  of  WeUminfler,  till  his  death,  on  the  17th  of  March 
173 1,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age.  He  edited  archbifhop  Til- 
lotfon's  fermons. 

BRADICK  (Walter),  a  penfioner  in  the  Charter-houfe,  was 
born  in  1706.  He  was,  at  the  time  of  the  earthquake  at  Lifbon, 
a  confiderable  merchant  there ;  and  narrowly  efcaped  with  his 
life,  after  feeing  all  his  property  fwallowed  up.  Some  time  after 
his  arrival  in  England  he  loft  his  eye-fight,  when  her  majcfty 
was  gracioully  pleafed  to  give  him  her  warrant  for  the  comfort- 
able afylum  he  enjoyed  till  his  death.  He  was  well  verfed  in  the 
different  languages,  and  was  the  author  of  feveral  detached 
publications  ;  but  his  "  Choheleth,  or  royal  preacher,"  a  poem, 
publilhed  in  1765,  will  be  a  lalling  teftimony  of  his  abilities. 
He  died  Dec.  31,  1794. 

BRADLEY  (James),  D.  D.  favilian  profeflbr  of  aftronomy 
in  Oxford,  F.  R.  S.  and  member  of  the  academies  of  fciences 
and  belles-lettres  of  Paris,  Berlin,  Peterfburgh,  and  "Bologna, 
was  born  at  Shireborn  in  Gloucefterfhire,  in  1692,  and  educated 
at  Northleach  in  the  fame  county.  Thence  he  was  admitted  a 
commoner  of  Baliol-college  in  Oxford,  March  15,  17 10:  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  0€):.  14,  17 14,  and  of  M.  A. 
Jan-  2r,  1716.  He  was  ordained  deacon  and  priefi  in  1719, 
and  inftituted  the  fame  year  to  the  vicarage  of  Bridftow  in  Here- 
fordfliire.  He  never  had  any  other  preferment  in  the  church, 
except  the  fmall  reclory  or  finccure  of  Landewy  Welfry,  in  the 
county  of  Pembroke,  and  diocefe  of  St.  David  :  and  his  infti- 
tution  to  this  bears  date  the  ift  of  March  1719-  It  is  prefumed 
that  the  bifhop  of  Hereford,  to  whom  he  was  chaplain,  was  his 
patron  to  the  vicarage;  and  Mr.  Molyneux,  who  was  then  fe- 
cretary  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  procured  him  the  finecure. 

It  appears  that  thus  early  in  life  he  had  many  friends  •,  and  it 
is  probable  that  by  lome  of  them  he  might  have  rifen  to  emi- 
nence in  the  church,  had  not  his  natural  inclination  led  him  to 
purfue  other  ihidies,  in  which  he  afterwards  flione  fo  ccnfpi- 
cuoufly.  He  received  his  firft  rudiments  of  the  mathematics 
from  iris  uncle  Dr.  James  Pound,  who  refided  at  his  living  of 
Wanftead  in  Fffex,  M'here  our  aftronomer  was  fome  time  cu- 
rate: this  gentleman  was  his  mother's  brother,  a  man  of  fingular 
capacity  and  genius,  and  eminent  as  a  divine,  a  phyfician,  and  a 

mathematician. 
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mathematician.  In  the  two  former  capacities  he  went  to  the 
Eaft-Indies,  in  the  company's  fervice ;  and  was  one  of  thofe 
who  had  the  good  fortune  to  efcape  from  the  maflacre  of  the 
faftory,  on  the  ifland  of  Pulo  Condore,  in  Cochin  China.  Aa 
account  of  this  (hocking  fcene  remains  amongfl;  Dr.  Bradley's 
papers,  written  by  Dr.  Pound,  together  with  a  journal  kept  by 
him  on  board  the  Rofe  floop,  until,  after  many  difficulties  and 
dlilrefles,  they  arrived  at  Batavia  the  i8th  of  April  1705.  The 
public  fuffered  much  in  this  cataftrophe,  by  the  lofs  of  Dr. 
Pound's  papers,  and  other  valuable  curioiities  collefted  by  him, 
which  all  perifhed  in  the  conflagration ;  as  he  had  no  time  to 
fave  any  thing  but  his  own  life.  With  this  relation,  to  whom 
he  was  dear  even  more  than  by  the  ties  of  blood,  he  fpent  all  his 
vacations  from  other  duties:  it  was  w^hilft  with  him  at  Wanltead, 
that  he  firft  began  the  obfervations  with  the  feclor,  which  led  to 
thofe  important  difcoveries,  and  enabled  him  to  fettle  the  laws 
of  the  alterations  of  the  fixed  liars  from  the  progreiTive  motion 
of  light,  and  the  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis. 

On  the  death  of  John  Keill,  M.  D.  he  was  chofen  favilian 
profeflbr  of  aftronomy  in  Oxford  -,  his  appointment  bears  date 
Ocl.  31,  1 72 1.  On  this  promotion,  fo  agreeable  to  his  tafte,  he 
refigned  the  living  of  Bridllow,  and  alfo  the  finecure  of  Lan- 
dewy  Welfry,  and  henceforward  devoted  his  time  and  ftudies  to 
his  beloved  fcience  •,  nor  was  he  fooner  known,  than  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  friendfhip  of  lord  Macclesfield,  fir  Ifaac  Newton, 
his  colleague  in  the  uvilian  profelTorlhip,  Dr.  Halley,  and  other 
great  mathematicians,  aftronomers,  and  patrons  of  fcience.  In 
1730,  he  fucceeded  Mr.  Whitefide,  as  ledlurc-reader  of  aftro- 
nomy and  experimental  philofophy  in  Oxford  :  which  was  a 
confiderable  tmoiument  to  himfelf,  and  which  he  held  till  with- 
in a  year  or  two  of  his  death  :  when  the  ill  ftate  of  his  health 
made  it  necelfiiry  to  refign  it.  At  the  deceafe  of  Dr.  Halley,  he 
was  appointed  atlronomical  obfervator,  at  the  royal  obiervatory 
at  Greenwich :  the  appointment  is  dated  February  3,  1741-2. 
From  letters  found  amongft  his  papers,  it  appears  that  Dr. 
Halley  was  greatly  defirous  that  our  allronomer  fnould  fucceed 
him  ;  and  in  one  letter,  when  he  found  himfelf  declining,  he 
defires  his  leave  to  make  intereft  for  him :  but  he  owed  this 
new  acquifition  chiefly  to  the  friendfhip  of  lord  Macclesfield, 
the  late  prefident  of  the  Royal  Society.  Upon  this  promotion 
he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  do<f!lor  of  divinity,  by  di- 
ploma from  Oxford. 

In  1747,  he  publiflicd  his  letter  to  the  earl  of  Macclesfield, 
concerning  an  apparent  motion  obferved  in  forae  of  the  fixed 
ftars ;  on  account  of  which  he  obtained  the  annual  gold  prize- 
medal  from  the  Royal  Society.  It  was  in  confequence  of 
Jhii   letter,  that   in    1748    George   li.  by    his    j}gn    manual, 

directed 
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dire£led  to  the  commifTioners  and  principal  officers  of  his  navy, 
ordered  the  payment  of  loool.  to  James  Bradley,  D.  D.  his 
aftronomer,  and  keeper  of  the  royal  obfervatory,  in  order  to 
repair  the  old  inftruments  in  the  faid  obfervatory,  and  to 
provide  new  ones.  This  enabled  him  to  furnifli  it  with  the 
nobleft  and  mod  accurate  apparatus  in  the  known  world 
fuited  to  the  dignity  of  the  nation  and  the  royal  donor :  in  the 
executive  part  of  this  ufeful  work,  thofe  eminent  artifts  Mr. 
George  CTraham  and  Mr.  Bird  deferve  honourable  mention  j 
who  contributed  much  towards  the  perfe<Slion  of  thofe  inftru- 
ments, which  enabled  Dr.  Bradley  to  leave  behind  him  the  greateft 
number  of  the  moft  accurate  obfervations  that  were  perhaps  ever 
made  by  any  one  man.  Nor  was  tliis  the  laft  inftance  whereby 
his  late  majefty  diftinguifhed  his  royal  aftronomer ;  for,  upon 
his  refufing  to  accept  the  living  of  Greenwich  from  a  confcien- 
tious  fcruple,  "  that  the  duty  of  a  paftor  was  incompatible  with 
his  other  (tudies  and  neceflary  engagements,"  his  majefty  granted 
him  an  annuity  or  yearly  penfion  of  250I.  during  pleafure  :  in 
confideration  (as  the  fign  manual,  dated  Feb.  15,  1752,  ex- 
prefles  it)  of  his  great  fkill  and  knowledge  in  the  feveral  branches 
of  aftronomy,  and  other  parts  of  the  mathematics,  which  have 
proved  fo  ufeful  to  the  trade  and  navigation  of  this  kingdom.'* 
This  penfion  was  continued  to  the  demife  of  the  late,  and  re- 
newed by  the  prefcnt  king. 

About  1748,  he  became  entitled  to  biftiop  Crew's  benefa£Vion 
of  30I.  per  ann.  to  the  lecture  reader  in  experimental  philofophy 
in  Oxford.  He  was  elected  member  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
1752  ;  of  the  academy  of  fciences  at  Paris,  in  1748  ;  of  that 
at  iPeterftjurg,  in  1754  i  of  the  academy  of  fciences  at  Bologna, 
in  1757  j  and  alfo  of  the  royal  Pruffian  academy  of  fciences  and 
belles  lettres,  but  the  time  when  does  not  appear  amongft  his 
papers. 

By  too  clofe  application  to  his  obfervations  and  ftudies,  as 
is  probable,  our  royal  aftronomer  was  afflicted  for  near  two 
years  before  his  death,  with  a  grievous  oppreffion  on  his  fpirits, 
which  quite  put  an  end  to  his  labours  :  his  chief  diftrefs  arofe 
from  an  apprehenfion,  that  he  fliould  furvive  his  rational  facul- 
ties ;  but  this  fo  much  dreaded  evil  never  came  upon  him.  In 
June  1762,  he  was  taken  with  afuppreifion  of  urine,  occafioned 
(as  it  afterwards  appeared)  by  an  inflammation  in  his  kidnies, 
which  brought  him  to  his  end  the  13th  of  July  following.  He 
died  at  Chalford  in  Gloucefterfhire,  in  the  70th  year  of  his- 
age,  and  lies  interred  at  Minchinhampton  in  the  fame  county, 
near  to  the  remains  of  his  wife  and  mother.  In  1 744,  he  had 
married  a  daughter  of  Samuel  Peach,  of  Chalford,  efq.  by  whom 
he  left  one  daughter. 

He  was  a  man  as  amiable  in  his  maaners,  and  exemplary  in 
I  his^ 
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his  condu6l,  as  lie  was  diftinguiftied  by  application  and  Ikill  in 
the  fciences.  He  was  not  fond  of  being  an  author,  and  hence 
few  of  his  works  were  publiOied ;  but  his  obfervations  furvive 
him,  and  are  complete  and  well  prefcrved  in  thirteen  folio 
and  two  quarto  volumes  ;  they  contain  the  moft  numerous 
and  exact  colleclion  that  ever  was  made,  and  will  be  lodged  in 
fafety  for  the  public  ufe. 

BRADSHAW  (Henry),  a  poet  of  note  in  the  xivth  century. 
Winitanley  tells  us  he  was  born  in  Chefter,  and  bred  a  benedic- 
tine  monk  in  the  monaftery  of  St.  Werburg.  Bale  mention^ 
him  with  commendation.  He  wrote  a  Chronicle  in  verfe, 
called  the  Life  of  St.  Werburg,  wherein  he  thinks  the  greatcft 
glory  of  a  nation  is  to  draw  their  original  from  times  out  of 
anind. 

BRADSHAW  (John),  ferjeant  at  law,  and  prefident  of  the 
high  court  of  juftice  convoked  for  the  trial  of  Charles  I.  was 
born  in  1586,  being  defcended  from  a  very  antient  family,  fet- 
tled at  Bradfhaw  in  Chinley  liberty,  near  Chapel  en  le  Firth  in 
Derbyfnire.  The  prefident  was  born  at  Marple  Hall  in  Chefhire, 
a  few  miles  from  Chapel  en  le  Firth,  at  which  town  he  and  his 
brothers  received,  as  it  is  faid,  part  of  their  education.  He. 
was  one  of  the  judges  of  the  {heriff's  court  in  Guildhall, 
London,  and  juftice  of  the  county  palatine  of  Chefter. 

When  the  parliament  appointed  him  prefident,  they  afligned 
him  a  guard  for  the  fecurity  of  his  perfon,  and  the  dean's  houfe 
at  Weftminfter  for  his  habitation,  with  5000I.  in  money,  be- 
lides  the  feat  of  the  duke  of  St,  Alban's,  called  Summer-hill,  and 
lord  Cottington's  eftate  of  Fante-hill  in  Wiltfhire,  valued  at 
15 col.  per  annum.  Though  the  dignity  of  his  office  made  him 
more  confpicuous  than  fome  others,  and  more  the  objetl  of  re- 
fentmcnt  to  the  royalifts,  yet  it  is  very  evident  that  he  was  not 
half  fo  inftrumental  in  bringing  him  to  the,  block.  He  even 
frequently  declared,  that  in  refpecl  of  the  king  he  would  do  no 
more  than  the  law  required  and  cornmanded ;  he  was  likewife 
by  no  means  pleafed  with  Cromwell's  ufurping  the  government, 
as  it  was  moit  clearly  his  defire  to  have  a  commonv/ealth  efta- 
blifhed.  He  even  fpoke  refpetlfully  of  the  royal  authority  ex- 
ercifed  within  thofe  bounds  th;it  are  prefcribed  it  by  law.  He 
was  turned  out  of  his  poft  of  prefident  by  Cromwell,  in  which 
office  he  was  fucceeded  by  John  Lifle,  efq.  whofe  lady  fell  a 
victim  to  tlie  unrelenting  cruelty  of  judge  JefFeries.  We  find 
no  mention  of  the  prefident  in  hlftory  after  the  death  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  which  happened  in  1658,  one  year  before  that  of 
Bradftiaw,  whofe  infirmities  perhaps  prevented  him  from  en- 
gaging in  bufinefs  for  fome  time  before  death  put  an  end  to  his 
labours.  The  ceftoration  of  Charles  IL  was  not  detennined  on 
YoL.IIL    •  E  ^ 
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at  fb  early  a  period  as  the  prefident's  deceafe.  Indeed  if  It 
had,  it  would  not  have  been  unnatural  for  Bradlhaw,  in  imita- 
tion of  Ludlow  and  feme  others  of  thofe  that  fat  in  judgment 
on  Charles  I.  to  have  left  his  native  country  in  fearch  of  a  place 
of  refuge. 

There  can  be  no  reafon  for  fuppofing  that  prefident  Brad- 
fhaw  died  at  Barbadoes,  as  many  ingenious  people  have  con- 
ceived [_qJ]j  or  any  other  place  abroad.  It  would  certainly  Ije  a 
great  infult  to  the  good  fenfe  and  penetration  of  Bradflpw  to 
fuppofe  that  he  would  have  chofen  an  englifh  fettlement  in  the 
Weft  Indies  as  a  place  of  refuge  againft  the  fury  of  the  king. 
Can  it  be  fuppofed  that  the  minifters  of  Charles  II.  would  have 
fufFered  one  of  his  father's  judges  to  remain  quiet  in  an  ii3and 
which  was  entirely  in  the  king's  power  ?  Certainly  not.  They 
would  have  taken  him  from  his  retreat,  and  butchered  him  with 
the  fame  barbarity  as  they  did  Harrifon  and  his  companions. 
So  many  unlikely  circumftances  attend  this  fuppofed  retiring 
and  concealment  of  Bradfhaw,  that  even  if  no  hiftorian  had 
mentioned  him  after  the  beheading  of  Charles  1.  it  could  have 
deferved  no  credit.     In  the  prefent  cafe  the  death  of  Bradftiaw 


[]^  This  fuppofition  is  fownded  on  the 
following  epitaph  being  found  engraven 
upon  a  cannon  at  the  fummit  of  a  deep 
hill  near  Martha  Bray  in  Jamaica,  andin- 
ferted  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  liv.  p.  854. 

STRANGER, 

Ere  thou  pafs  contemplate  this  cannon, 

Nor  regardlcfs  be  told, 

That  near  its  bafe  lies  depofited  the  duft 

Of  JOHN  BRADSHAW, 

Who  nobly  fuperior  to  felfilh  regards, 

Defpifing  alike  the  pageantry  of  courtly 

Splendour, 

The  blaft  of  calumny, 

And  the  terrors  of  royal  vengeance, 

Prefided  in  the  illuftrious  band 

Of  Heroes  and  Patriots, 

s.      Who  fairly  and  openly  adjudged 

CHARLES  STUART, 

Tyrant  of  England, 

To  a  public  and  exemplary  death  ; 

Thereby  prefcnting  to  the  amazed  world, 

And  tranfmitiing  down  thro'  applauding 

Ages, 

The  moft  glorious  example 

Of  unfhaken  virtue. 

Love  of  freedom. 

And  impartial  juftice 

Ever  exhibited  on  the  blood-ftained  theatre 

Of  human  adlions. 

^Oh,  reader,  pafs  cot  on 


Till  thou  haft  bleffed  his  memory : 

And  never,  never  forget, 

That   REBELLlo^f   to  Tvrants 

Is  Obedience  to  God. 

The  account  of  his  magnificent  public 
funeral  in  Weftminrter  abbey  has  long 
been  placed  byfeveral  among  their  hiftoric 
doubts.  He  is  not  much  mentioned  for 
feveral  years  before  his  fuppofed  death 
happened,  and  probably  had  retired  from 
public  buiinefs  foon  after  Oliver  fo  egre- 
gioully  difappointed  the  views  and  hopes 
of  the  republican  party  by  accepting  the 
office  of  Protedor.  And  during  the  fiiort 
fpace  of  time  which  intervened  between 
the  death  of  Ciomwcll  and  the  reftoration, 
the  various  contending  parties  appear  to 
have  been  too  bufily  engaged  with  their 
own  fquabbles  and  difcords,  to  pay  fuch  a 
diftinguilTied  mark  of  refpec!^  to  the  me- 
mory of  Bradfhaw.  Belides,  our  hifto- 
rians  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  circum- 
ftances of  his  burial.  Nor  is  it  incredible 
that  he,  forefeeing  how  tliefe  confufions 
would  end,  fliould  think  it  prudent  to 
ablcond,  «s  knowing  he  muftbe  peculiarly 
obnoxious  to  the  new  king  and  his  ad- 
herents, and  the  very  firlt  objeiSt  of  their 
revenge,  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  ilv.  p.  254, 
255. 
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in  England  is  recorded  by  fo  many  contemporary  writers  [r]], 
and  tlie  mean  and  brutal  revenge  of  Charles  11.  is  alfo  fo  well 
afcertained,  that  we  cannot  fee  how  any  perfon  can  entertain 
the  leall  doubt  of  it  [s]. 

BRADWARDIN  (Thomas),  born  at  Hatfield  in  SuiTex,  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  xiiith  century,  was  educated  in  Oxford, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  D.  D.  and  had  the  character  of  a 
good  mathematician,  a  great  philofopher,  and  fo  confiderable  a 
divine,  that  he  is  commonly  called  do£lor  profundus.  He  is 
flill  more  commendable,  for  his  moral  qualifications,  being  a 
perfon  of  great  regularity  and  courage  in  the  difcharge  of  his 
funcl:ion  :  upon  which  account,  archbifhop  Stratford  recom- 
mended him  for  confeflbr  to  king  Edward  III.     Which  ofEce 


[r]  From  a  coUciflioti  of  pamphlets  in 
the  Briiifh  Miifeum,  No.  805,  fmall  410. 
"  On  Monday  laft  (Oft.  3  r,  1659.)  it 
pleafed  God  to  put  a  period  to  the  life  of 
lord  Bradftiaw,  after  a  year's  lingering 
under  a  fierce  and  moft  tedious  quartan 
ague.  Upon  his  death-bed  he  d.;fired  that 
God  would  be  pleafed  to  unite  the  hearts 
of  his  people  in  all  chriltian  pra£lices,  both 
fpiritual  and  temporal ;  and  that  fuch  as 
profcfs  holinefs,  and  walk  according  to 
the  rurss  of  the  holy  fcriplures,  might  not 
be  rell.ained  from  their  proJelTions,  but 
that  a  gofpel  m^niltry  might  be  fettlid, 
and  an  eq^.-al  h^nd  in  diflributin^  juftice 
to  all  perfons  duly  adminljki-ed."  Vide 
the  "  Ix)yal  Scout," froiri  Ffiday  Odl.  28, 
to  Friday  Nov.  4,  !6o.  p.  ^13. —  No.  129, 
large  4to,  of  the  fame  collection  :  "  Whi.'c- 
hall,  Od.  u.  This  day  it  pleafed  God 
to  put  a  period  to  the  life  of  lord  Brad- 
(haw,  after  a  year's  lingering  under  a  fierce 
and  molt  tedious  quartan  agutf  ;  which,  in 
all  probability,  would  not  have  taken  him 
away  yet  awhile,  had  he  nor,  by  his  in- 
defatigable affeflion  towards  the  public 
affairs  and  fafety,  in  a  time  of  danger, 
waited  himfelf  with  extraordinary  labours 
from  dav  to  day.  For  the  commonwealth 
he  always  lived,  and  for  the  fake  of  the 
commonwealth  he  died  fo  foon. 

"To  do  right  to  the  dead,  whom  it  is 
now  not: me  to  flatter,  and  that  I  rhay  pro- 
pound a  noble  pattern  to  our  nation,  give 
me  leave  to  fav  what,  after  ten  years  ob- 
fervation,  I  know  moft  true  He  was  a 
man  of  moft  exemplary  piety,  with  rlo 
noife  or  outvard  oiteniation  ;  one  that 
truly  feared  God,  and  made  it  the  bufinefs 
of  his  family  to  ferve  him,  fo  that  more 
coriftant  devotion  and  tempcrtnce  had  not 
been  feen  in  any  other:  a  great  patron  of 
ir.mifters,  in  his  own  houfe  and  abroad, 
ihit  were  iniaifters  indeed;  and  a  true  lover 


of  learned  men,  yet  of  none  that  were 
either  vicious  or  feditious,  fo  that  over 
thofe  whom  he  one;  owned,  he  ever  held 
a  ftri£t  and  curious  eye  ;  and  it  is  hard  to 
fay  whether  bounty  towards  them,  or 
abundant  charity  towards  the  godly  poor,- 
were  mcftconfpicaous  in  his  chriftian  prac- 
tice. For  a  found  heart  in  things  reli- 
gious, a  rare  acute  judgmeiit  in  the  ftate 
of  tilings  civil,  a  wife  conduct  in  the  ad- 
min titration  of  ftate  affaus,  an  eloquent 
tongue  to  inform  a  friend,  or  convince  an 
adverfary,  a  moft  equal  heart  and  hand  in 
diftribiiting  juftice  to  both,  a  care  of  con- 
fcience  in  refolving,  and  courage  to  exe- 
cute a  rcfolution,  this  nation  (1  am  per- 
fuaded)  hath  feldo-n  feen  the  like;  and 
it  conjerneth  us  thit  remain  behind,  to 
be  earncft  followers  of  his  great  esamplc, 
who  died  the  fame  man  that  he  lived,  al- 
ways conftant  to  himfelf,  greater  than 
envy,  and  well  airLied  of  immortality. 

"  One  thing  I  muft  needs  mentiaa  fo 
his  particular  honour,  that  in  a  time  when 
the  world  is  mifled  with  a  blind  fuperftition 
towards  the  name  o(  l;mg,  he  wat  the  man 
that  diftinguilhed  betwiit  the  cfficc  and 
the  crime,  durft  judge  the  king  to  a  death 
he  moft  juitly  deferved  ;  after  which,  not-, 
withftanding  all  the  threats  and  attempts 
of  adverfaries,  it  pleafed  God  to  lengthen 
out  his  life  many  years  in  honour,  and 
in  fulnefs  of  honour  to  bring  liim  to  the 
grave  in  peace.  1  cannot  but  fprinkle  a 
few  tears  upon  the  corpfe  of  my  nobieft 
friend,  and  leave  the  commonwealth  to 
put  on  mocirning  for  fo  great  a  lofj."  See 
Mercurius  Politi.us,  No.  592, fromThurf- 
d;>y<)ct.27,  to  Thurfday  Nov.  3,  1639, 
fol  842,  and  the  Public  Intellieeacer, 
from  OH  31  t»No7.  7,  fcl.  853. — Gentle- 
man's Magaiine,  vol.  liv.  p.  4  and  5  for 
the  yrar  I7?4. 

[^J  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  liv.  p,834. 
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he  difcharged  ftiuch  to  the  advantage  of  his  memory  *,  it  beln^ 
his  cuftom  to  reprefent  the  defeats  of  the  king's  condu6l  with 
great  freedom  to  his  majefty -,  particularly,  he  ufed  to  put  the 
king  and  his  army  in  mind,  not  to  grow  elated  upon  their  con- 
quefts,  but  to  return  God  thanks  for  their  fuccefles,  and  make 
a  niodeft  and  good-natured  ufe  of  them.  This  advice  he  ufed 
to  preach  to  the  court  and  camp  in  France  with  great  freedom 
and  elocution.  He  was  elefled  archbifiiop  of  t'anterbury  in 
1348.  Befiides  feveral  other  trails,  he  wrote  one,  intituled, 
Caufa  Dei. 

BRADY  (Dr.  Nichol-^s)  [tI,  an  englifh  divine  of  good 
parts  and  learning,  the  fon  of  .Nicholas  Bjadyv  an  officer  in 
the  king's  army  in  the  civil  wars  of  1641,  was  born  at  Bandon, 
in  the  county  of  Cork,  Ot^t.  the  28th,  1659;  and  continued  in 
Ireland  till  he  was  12  years  of  age.  Then  he  was  fcnt  over  to 
England  to  Weftminfter-fchool  5  and  from  thence  eleilcd  Un- 
dent to  Chriil-church  in  Oxford.  After  continuing  there  about 
four  years,  he  went  to  Dublin,  where  his  father  refided ;  at 
which  univerfity  he  immediately  commenced  B.  A.  When  he 
was  of  due  {landing,  his  diploma  for  the  degree  of  D.  D.  was, 
on  account  of  his  uncommon  merit,  prefented  to  him  by  that 
univerfity,  vi'hile  he  was  in  England ;  and  brouglit  over  by  Dr. 
Pratt,  then  fenior  travelling  fellow,  afterwards  provofl  of  that 
college.  His  firft  eccleiiailical  preferment  was  to  a  prebend,  in 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Barry,  at  Cork  ;  to  which  he  was  collated 
by  bifliop  Wettenhal,  whofe  domeftic  chaplain  he  was.  He 
was  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  revolution,  and  in  confequence 
of  his  zeal  fuifercd  for  it.  In  169C,  when  the  troubles  broke 
out  in  Ireland,  by  his  intered  with  king  James's  general,  M'Carty, 
he  thrice  prevented  the  burning  of  the  town  of  Bandon,  after 
three  feveral  orders  given  by  that  prince  to  deftroy  it.  1  he  fame 
year,  having  been  deputed  by  the  people  of  Bandon,  he  went 
over  to  England,  to  petition  the  parliament  for  a  redrefs  of  fome 
grievances  they  had  fuffered  while  king  James  was  in  Ireland ; 
and  afterwards  quitting  his  preferments  in  Ireland,  he  fettled  in 
London  -,  where,  being  celebrated  for  his  abilities  in  the  pulpit, 
he  was  ele£led  minifber  of  St.  CatherineCree  church,  and  le6lurer 
of  St.  Michael's,  Wood-llrect.  He  afterwards  became  minifter 
of  Richmond  in  Surrey,  and  Stratford  upon  Avon  in  V/arwick- 
fhire,  and  at  length  re6lor  of  Clapham  in  Surrey;  which  lafl, 
together  with  Richmond,  he  heid  till  his  death.  He  was  alfo 
chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Ormond's  troop  of  horfe -guards,  as  he 
was  to  their  majefties  king  William  and  queen  Mary.  He  died 
May  20,  1726,  aged  66  [uj. 

BRAHE 


TtT  Biog.  Brit,  gil,  which  was  publiftifd  by  fubfcription. 

[uj  He  tranflited  the  iEneld  of  Vir-    He  pufcliflied  thr^e  volumes  of  fe.mons  in 
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BRAHE  (Tycho),  a  celebrated  aftronomer,  defcended  of  an 
illulirious  family,  originally  of  Sweden,  but  fettled  in  Denmark, 
was  born  in  Knudflorp,  1546.  He  was,  by  the  dire£tion  of 
George  Brahe  his  father's  brother,  taught  latin  when  feven  years 
old.  He  lludied  five  years  under  private  tutors,  and  acquired 
a  tafte  for  poetry.  His  uncle  fent  him,  in  1559,  to  (ludy  rhe- 
toric and  philofophy  a^  Copenhagen  :  his  father  had  died  a  little 
before.  The  great  eclipfe  of  the  fun,  on  the  21ft  of  Auguft 
1560,  happening  at  the  precife  time  the  aftronomers  had  fore- 
told, he  began  to  look  upon  aftronomy  as  fometiiing  divine ; 
and,  purchafing  the  tables  of  Stadius,  gained  fome  notion  of 
the  theory  of  the  planets.  In  1562,  he  was  fent  to  Leipfic  to 
ftudy  law,  but  aftronomy  wholly  engroffed  his  thoughts :  in  pur- 
chafing books  of  that  fclence  he  employed  his  pocket  money. 
Having  procured  a  fmall  celefbial  globe,  he  ufed  to  wait  till  his 
tutor  was  gone  to  bed,  in  order  to  examine  the  conftellations  and 
learn  their  names :  when  the  flcy  was  clear,  he  fpent  whole 
nights  in  viewing  the  ftars.  In  1565,  the  death  of  his  uncle 
occafioned  his  return  home  ;  but  his  relations  thinking  the  ftudy 
of  aftronomy  beneath  his  rank,  he  went  in  1566  to  Wittemberg, 
which  the  plague  forced  him  to  leave  in  1567  to  go  to  Koftock. 
In  December  that  year,  a  difference  arifing  between  Brahe  and 
a  danifh  nobleman,  they  fought,  and  the  former  had  part  of 
his  nofe  cut  off;  which  defecl  he  fo  artfully  fupplied  with  one 
made  of  gold  and  fdver,  that  it  was  not  perceivable.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  he  began  to  apply  himfelf  to  chemiftry,  pro- 
pofmg  nothing  lefs  than  to  obtain  the  philofopher's  ftone.  In 
1569,  he  removed  to  Augfburg,  where  he  was  vifited  by  Peter 
Ramus.  In  1571,  he  returned  to  Denmark,  and  was  favoured 
by  his  mother's  brother,  Steno  Belle,  a  lover  of  learning,  with 
a  convenient  place  at  his  caftle  of  Hervitzvad  near  Knuditorp, 
for  making  his  obfervations,  and  building  a  laboratory.  His 
marrying  a  country  girl  beneath  his  rank,  occafioned  fuch  a 
violent  quarrel  between  him  and  his  relations,  that  the  king  was 
obliged  to  interpofe,  to  reconcile  them.  In  1574,  by  his  ma- 
jefty's  command,  he  read  lectures  upon  the  theory  of  comets,  at 
Copenhagen  •,  and  the  year  following  vifited  Heffe  Caffel,  Frank- 
fort, and  Bafil,  and  fome  other  parts  of  Switzerland.  Froni 
thence  he  went  to  Italy,  ftaid  fome  time  in  Venice,  and  returned 

8vo;  and  after  his  death,  three  more  were  at  Kenfington,  where  king  William  ufually 

publifhed  by  hisfon.  Among  his  fermons,  relided,    in    i6t,6  ;    and   is  now  fung  ia 

there  is  one  preached  on  St.  Caecilia's  day,  mod  churches  of  England    .i.ii   Ireland, 

in  Vindication  of  church  rr.ufic,  firil  printed  inftead  of  the  old  one   by  St;n.ho!d  and 

in  1697,  4to.     B-Jt  wh.Tt  he  is  likely  to  Hopkir.s  made  in  the  relsn  of  Edward  VI. 

be  the  longefl  remembered  for,  as  indeed  which  indeed  may  well  be  accounted  ob- 

he  IS  now  beft  known  by,  \i  a  new  verlion  foiete,  as  i:  i^  cow  leldom  li'sJied  but  in 

of  the  Pfaims  of  David,  in   conjunction  4eriiiou, 
vith  Mr.  Tate.  This  vsrlioa  was  litenfed 
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by  way  of  Germany  to  Copenhagen  before  winter,  to  fettle  his 
affairs,  purpofing  to  remove  with  his  family  to  Bafil  the  follow- 
ing fpring  :  but  he  dropped  this  defign,  upon  the  king  of  Den- 
mark's bellowing  on  him  for  life  the  ifland  of  Kuen  in  the 
Sound,  and  a  promife  that  an  obfevvatory  and  laboratory  fhould 
be  built  for  him,  with  a  fupply  alfo  of  money  for  carrying  oh 
his  defigns.  The  firfl  ftone  of  the  obfervatory  was  laid  Aug.  8^ 
1576.  Though  that,  with  the  feveral  buildings  to  it  and  the  ne- 
ceflary  machines,  coft  the  lying  an  immenfe  fum,  ^fahe  laid  out 
of  his  own  money  above  an  hundred  thoufand  crowns  during 
the  twenty  years  he  continued  there,  fparing  no  expence  to  cul- 
tivate the  fcience  of  aflronomy.  He  commonly  maintained  in 
his  houfe  ten  or  twelve  young  men,  who  aflilled  him  in  his  ob- 
fervations,  and  whom  he  inilru£ied  in  aftronomy  and  the  ma- 
thematics. The  king  likewife  affigned  him  a  penfion  of  two 
thoufand  crowns  out  of  the  treafury,  a  fee  in  Norway,  and  the 
canonry  of  Rolliild,  worth  a  thoufand  crowns  a  year.  James  VI. 
of  Scotland,  coming  into  Denmark  to  marry  Anne,  daughter  of 
Frederic  II,  vifited  Brahe  at  XJraniburg,  the  name  given  to  the 
obfervatory  ;  made  him  feveral  noble  prefcnts,  and  wrote  a  copy 
of  latin  verfes  in  his  honour.  The  particular  diflindtion  paid 
to  Brahe  excited  the  jealoufy  of  fome  of  the  nobles.  The  phy- 
iicians  alfo  were  vineafy,  becaufe  their  patients  cjeferted  them  to 
apply  to  him  for  the  foverelgn  medicines  which  he  diftributed 
gratis.  Valkendorf,  treafurer  of  the  lioufehold,  was  incenfed 
againll;  him  on  account  of  a  difpute  occafioned  by  a  dog  of  Brahe's 
having  bit  him.  All  thefe  things  confpired  to  his  ruin.  It  was 
reprcfented  to  the  king,  that,  the  treafury  being  exhaufted,  many 
penfions,  particularly  Brahe's,  ought  to  be  retrenched  ;  that 
the  fee  which  he  had  long  enjoyed  ought  to  be  given  to  fome 
perfon  more  capable  of  ferving  the  flate  -,  and  that,  though  Brahe 
was  obliged  to  make  the  neceflary  reparations  to  the  chapel  be- 
longing to  his  canonry  at  Rofhild,  he  had  fuffered  it  to  fall  tq 
^uin.  Thefe  infuiuations  had  their  efTccl :  and  in  156Q  he  was 
depvived  of  his  penfion,  his  fee,  and  his  canonry.  Being  thus 
rendered  incapable  of  fupporting  the  expences  of  his  laboratory^ 
he  went  to  Copenhagen,  and  continued  his  aftronomical  ob- 
fervations  and  chemical  experim.ents  in  that  city,  till  Valkendorf 
brought  him  an  order  from  the  king  to  denft.  This  put  hini 
upon  thoughts  of  getting  himfelf  introduced  to  the  emperoF, 
who  was  fond  of  raechanlfm  and  chemical  experiments.  •  He 
waited  upon  him  at  Prague,  was  moft  gracioufly  received,  had 
a  m.agnlficent  houfe  givni  him  till  one  [more  proper  for  aftro- 
nomical obfervations  could  be  procured,  and  a  penfion  of  three 
thoufand  crowns  afligned  him,  with  a  promife  of  a  fee  for  him- 
felf and  his  defcendants.  This  good  fortune  he  enjoyed  but  '^ 
HiOTt  time ;  for,  going  to  dine  with  a  nobleman,  he  forgot  to  makcf 
.'..,.  ^  water 
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water  before  he  fut  down  to  table  according  to  his  ufual  cullom. 
During  the  entertainment  hedrankmore  than  common^nd found 
himfelf  uneafy,  yet  imprudently  continued  fome  time  longer  at 
table  ;  and  upon  his  return  home  was  fcized  with  a  total  fup- 
preflion  of  urine,  of  which  he  died  the  24th  of  0£lober  1601. 
His  great  Ikill  in  aftronomy  is  univerfally  acknowledged.  He 
was  very  credulous  with  refpecl  to  judicial  aflrology  and  pre- 
fages.  If  he  met  an  old  woman  when  he  went  out  of  doors,  or 
an  hare  upon  the  road  on  a  journey,  he  ufed  to  turn  back  im- 
mediately, being  perfuaded  that  it  was  a  bad  omen.  When  he 
lived  at  Uraniburg  he  had  at  his  houfe  a  madman,  whom  he 
placed  at  his  feet  at  table  and  fed  himfelf.  As  he  imagined  that 
every  thing  fpokcn  by  mad  perfons  prefaged  fomething,  he  care- 
fully obferved  all  that  this  man  faid  ;  and  becaufe  it  fometimes 
proved  true,  he  imagined  it  might  always  be  depended  upon. 
He  had  fo  little  command  of  his  temper,  that  a  mere  trifle  put 
him  in  a  paiFion ;  even  againft  perfons  of  the  firft  rank,  with  whom 
it  was  his  duty  to  keep  on  good  terms,  he  openly  difcovered  his 
refentment ;  and  though  very  apt  to  rally  others,  he  was  highly 
provoked  if  the  fame  liberty  was  taken  v/ith  himfelf. 

BR^vILLlER  (Peter),  an  apothecary  of  Lyons,  dedicated 
to  Claude  de  Gouffier,  comte  de  Maulevrier,  grand  ecuyer  de 
France,  in  1557,  a  curious  book  on  the  abufes  and  ignorance  df 
phyficians,  againil  the  pfeudonymous  author  of  a  trac'l  des  abus 
et  tromperies  des  apothicaires,  difguifed  under  the  name  of 
Licet  Benar.cia,  printed  at  Lyons  From  thefe  two  old  books 
feveral  modern  fatirifts  have  purloined  their  witticifms  againlt 
phyficians  and  apothecaries. 

13RAMANTE  d'Qrbino  (Lazarus),  a  famous  archite£l, 
was  born  at  Caftel-Duranti  in  the  territory  of  Urbino,  about 
the  year  1444.  He  at  firft  applied  himfelf  to  painting ;  but  both, 
his  talents  and  tafte  being  more  ftrongly  turned  for  architecture, 
he  devoted  himfelf  to  it  with  aftonifhing  fuccefs.  The  convent 
della  Pace,  which  he  built  at  Naples,  having  acquired  him  a 
confiderable  reputation,  Alexander  VI.  appointed  him  his  archi- 
teft.  Julius  II.  made  him  afterwards  fuperintendant  of  his 
buildings.  It  was  by  order  of  this  pontif  that  he  executed  the 
magnificent  project  of  joining  the  Belvedere  to  the  Vatican :  a 
work  worthy  of  admiration  if  it  had  not  been  fpoiled  by  the 
various  alterations  it  has  fince  been  made  to  undergo.  Bramante 
perfuaded  Julius  to  demolifh  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  in  order  to 
con{tru£t  one  more  magnificent,  and,  if  poflible,  would  not 
have  had  its  equal  in  the  world.  The  plan  of  this  great  mafter 
being  adopted,  the  foundations  were  begun  in  1506  of  this  new 
bafilicum,  which  was  raifed  as  far  as  the  entablature  with  in- 
credible expedition  :  but  he  had  not  the  fatisfaction  to  fee  his 
work  entirely  (^ompletedj  being  prevented  by  his  death,  which 

^  4  happened 
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happened  in  15 14,  at  the  age  of  70.  He  left  the  profecution  oF 
it  to  the  famous  Michael  Angelo  Buonarota.  Bramante,  not 
lefs  eftimable  for  the  qualities  of  his  heart  and  mind,  than  for 
his  furprifmg  talents,  to  his  genijis  in  architetlure  added  a  tafte 
for  m.ufic  and  poetry.  His  works  in  the  latter  department  were 
printed  at  Milan  in  1756. 

BRAMHALL  f John)  [x],  an  eminent  divine,  was  defcended 
from  an  antient  family,  and  born  at  Pontefra^  in  Ycrkfliire, 
about  1593-  He  received  his  fchool  education  ai  the  place  of 
his  birth,  and  was  removed  from  thence  to  Sidney  college,  Cam-» 
bridge,  in  1608.  After  taking  the  degrees  of  B.  A.  and  M.  A. 
he  quitted  the  univerfity  ;  and,  entering  into  orders,  had  a  living 
given  him  in  the  city  of  York.  About  the  fame  time  he  mar- 
ried a  clergyman's  widow,  with  whom  he  received  a  good  for- 
tune ;  and,  vi'hat  was  equally  if  not  more  acceptable,  a  valuable 
library,  left  by  her  former  hufband.  In  162':^,  he  had  two 
public  difputations  at  North-Allerton  with  a  fecular  priell  and  a 
jefuit.  The  match  between  prince  Chatles  and  the  infanta  of 
Spain  was  then  depending ;  and  the  papifts  cxpedled  great  ad- 
vantages and  countenance  to  their  religion  from  it.  Thefe 
two,  therefore,  by  way  of  preparing  the  way  for  them,  fent  a 
public  challenge  to  all  the  proteftant  clergy  in  the  county  of 
York  ;  and  when  none  durft  accept  it,  our  author,  though  then 
but  a  flripling  in  the  fchool  of  controverfy,  undertook  the  com- 
bat. His  fuccefs  in  this  difpute  gained  him  fo  much  reputation, 
and  fo  recommended  him  in  particular  to  Matthews,  archbifliop 
of  York,  that  he  made  him  his  chaplain,  and  took  him  into  his 
confidence.  He  was  afterwards  made  a  prebendary  of  Y'ork, 
and  then  of  Rippon  ;  at  which  laft  place  he  went  and  refided 
after  the  archbifliop's  death,  which  happened  in  1628,  and  ma- 
naged moft  of  the  affairs  of  that  church  in  the  quality  of  lub- 
dean.  He  had  great  weight  in  the  town  of  Rippon,  and  was 
slfo  appointed  one  of  his  majefty's  high  commiitioners,  in  the 
adminiftration  of  which  office  he  was  by  fome  accounted  fevere. 

In  1630,  he  took  a  doclor  of  divinity's  degree  at  Cambridge ; 
and  foon  after  was  invited  to  Ireland  by  the  lord  vifcount  Went- 
worth,  deputy  of  that  kingdom,  and  fir  Chriftopher  Wandef- 
ford,  mafter  of  the  rolls.  He  went  over  in  1633,  having  firfk 
refigned  all  his  church-preferments  in  England ;  and  a  little 
while  after  obtained  the  archdeaconry  of  Meath,  the  bed  in  that 
kingdom.  The  firft  public  fervice  he  was  employed  in  was  a 
royal  vifitation ;  when,  finding  the  revenues  of  the  churca 
miferably  wafted,  the  bifhoprics  in  particular  wretchedly  dila- 
pidated by  fee-farms,  and  long  leafes,  and  fmall  rents,  the  dif- 
cipline   fcandaloufly  defpifed,    and  the  miniilcrs   but  meanly 

l^xj  Life  of  bilhop  Bramhall,  prefixed  to  his  wciks,  edit..  1677,  folio. 

provided, 
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provided,  he  applied,  in  procefs  of  time,  proper  remedies  to 
thefe  feveral  evils.  In  1634,  he  was  promoted  to  the  bilhoprlc 
of  Londonderry  ;  and  improved  that  fee  very  much,  not  only  by 
advancing  the  rents,  but  alfo  by  recoveri:ig  lands  detained  from 
his  predecedbrs.  But  the  gre:itell  fervice  he  did  the  church  of 
Ireland  was,  by  getting,  with  the  lord  deputy's  affillance,  feveral 
adl^s  pafTed  in  the  parliament  which  met  in  that  kingdom  on  the 
14th  of  July  163.',,  for  the  aboliOiing  fee-farms,  recovering 
impropriations,  &c.  by  which,  and  other  means,  he  regained 
to  the  church,  in  the  fpace  of  four  years,  30  or  40,000!.  a  year. 
In  the  convocation  that  met  at  the  fame  time,  he  prevailed 
upon  the  church  of  Ireland  to  be  united  in  the  fame  faith  with 
the  church  of  tngland,  by  embracing  the  thirty-nine  articles  of 
religion,  agreed  upon  in  the  convocation  hoi  den  at  London  in 
1562.  He  would  fain  alfo  have  got  the  er.glifh  canons  efta- 
blilhed  in  Ireland  *,  but  could  obtain  no  more  than  that  fuch  of 
our  canons  as  were  proper  for  the  Irilh  fliould  be  removed  thi- 
ther, and  others  new  framed  and  added  to  them.  In  the  meau 
time  he  met,  from  feveral  quarters,  with  a  great  deal  of  detrac- 
tion and  envy ;  and,  according  to  the  fafhion  of  thofe  times, 
was  charged  with  arminiafm  and  popery ;  but  he  was  not  of  a 
fpirit  to  be  daunted  with  noife  and  iil  words. 

In  1637,  he  took  a  journey  into  England,  and  was  there  fur- 
prifed  with  the  news  of  an  information  exhibited  againft  him 
in  the  ftar-chamber,  "  for  being  prefent  at  Rippon  when  one 
Mr.  Palmes  had  made  fome  reflecting  difcourfe  upon  his  majefty, 
and  neither  reproving  nor  informing  againft  him."  The  word<» 
deferved  no  very  great  punifhmcnt  if  they  had  been  true,  being 
no  more  than,  that  "  he  feared  a  fcottilh  mift  was  come  over 
their  town  ;  becaufe  the  king  had  altered  his  lodgings  from  Rip- 
pon, where  he  had  defigned  them,  to  fir  Richard  Graham's 
houfe,  not  far  from  that  place."  Uut  the  bithop  eafily  cleared 
himfelf  and  the  whole  company.  After  having  received  much 
honour  from  Charles  I.  and  many  civilities  from  archbifhop 
Laud  and  other  perfons,  he  returned  to  Ireland  j  and,  with 
6000I.  for  which  lie  fold  his  eftate  in  England,  purchafed  ano- 
ther at  Omagh,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  and  began  a  planta- 
tion, which  the  diftraclions  of  that  kingdom  hindered  him  from 
perfecting.  In  March  1641,  articles  of  high-treafun  were  ex- 
hibited againft  him  in  Ireland,  wherein  he  was  charged  with 
having  confpired  with  others  to  fubvert  the  fundamental  laws 
of  that  kingdom,  to  introduce  an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical 
governmenr,  &c.  The  biihop  was  at  Londonderry  wiien  he 
received  intelligence  of  this  accufation.  All  his  friends  wrote 
to  him  to  decline  the  trial ;  but,  thinking  it  difnonourable  to  fly, 
he  %vent  directly  to  Dublin,  and  was  made  a  dole  prifoner  by 
the  parliament.    In  this  diftrefi,  he  wrote  to  tlie  primaic  Ulher, 

then 
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then  in  England,  for  his  advice  and  comfort ;  who  mediated  fo 
effedually  in  his  behalf  with  the  king,  that  his  majefty  fent  a 
letter  to  Ireland,  to  flop  proceedings  againfl  him.  This  letter 
was  very  ilowly  obeyed  5  however,  the  bifliop  was  at  length  re- 
ftored  to  liberty,  but  without  any  public  acquittal,  the  charge 
lying  dill  dormant  againfl  him,  to  be  awakened  when  his  ene- 
mies pleafed.  Shortly  after  his  return  to  Londonderry,  fir 
Phelim  O'Neil  contrived  his  ruin  in  the  following  manner.  He 
diredled  a  letter  to  him,  wherein  he  defired,  "  that,  accm-ding 
to  their  articles,  fuch  a  gate  of  the  city  Ihould  be  delivcre4  to 
him  ;"  expe(5ling  that  the  Scotch  in  the  place  would,  upon  the 
difcovery,  become  his  executioners  :  but  the  perfon,  who  was 
to  manage  the  matter,  ran  away  with  the  letter.  Though  this 
defign  took  no  place^,  the  bifhop  did  not  find  any  fafety  there  : 
the  city  daily  filling  with  difcontented  perfons  out  of  Scotland, 
he  began  to  be  afraid  left  they  fliould  deliver  him  up.  One 
night  they  turned  a  cannon  againft  his  houfe  to  affront  him ; 
whereupon,  being  perfuaded  by  his  friends  to  look  on  that  as  a 
warning,  he  took  their  advice,  and  privately  embarked  for  Eng- 
land. Here  he  continued  atSlive  in  the  king's  fervice,  till  his 
affairs  were  grown  defperate  ;  and  then,  embarking  with  feveral 
perfons  of  diftindlion,  he  landed  at  Hamburgh  upon  the  8th  of 
July  1644.  Shortly  after,  at  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge,  the  par- 
liaments of  England  and  Scotland  made  this  one  of  their  preli- 
minary demands,  that  bifhop  Bramhall,  together  with  archbifhop 
Laud,  &c.  fliould  be  excepted  ort  of  the  general  pardon. 

From  Hamburgh  he  v/ent  to  trufl'els,  where  he  continued  for 
the  mod  part  till  1648,  with  fir  Henry  de  Vic,  the  king's  pre- 
fident ;  conftantly  preaching  every  Sunday,  and  frequently  ad - 
miniilering  the  facrament.  In  that  year  he  returned  to  Ireland  ; 
from  whence,  after  having  undergone  feveral  difficulties,  he 
narrowly  efcaped  in  a  little  bark  :  all  the  while  he  was  there, 
his  life  was  in  coiiUnual  danger.  At  Limerick  he  was  threatened 
with  death,  if  he  did  not  fuddeniy  depart  the  town.  At  Por- 
tumnagh,  indeed,  he  afterwards  enjoyed  more  freedom,  and 
an  allowance  of  the  church  fervice,  under  the  protection  of  the 
marquis  of  Clanrickard  :  but,  at  the  revolt  of  Cork,  he  had  a 
very  narrow  deliverance  ;  which  deliverance  however  troubled 
Cromwell  fo,  that  he  declared  he  would  have  given  a  good  fum 
of  money  for  that  IrifJ;  Canterbury,  as  he  called  him.  His 
efcape  from  Ireland  is  accounted  wonderful :  for  the  veflel  he  was 
in  was  elofely  chafed  by  two  of  the  parliament  frigates  •,  and  when 
they  were  come  fo  near,  that  all  hopes  of  being  faved  were  taken 
away,  on  a  fudden  the  wind  funk  into  a  perfedl  calm,  yet  fome- 
how  fullered  the  velTel  to  get  off,  wJiile  the  frigates  were  un-^ 
able  to  proceed  at  all.  During  tiiis  fecond  time  of  being  abroad, 
he  had  many  difputes  about  religion  widi  the  learned  of  all  na- 
tions, 
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tions,  fometimes  occafionally,  at  other  times  by  appointment 
and  formal  challenge  -,  and  wrote  feveral  things  in  defence  of 
the  church  of  England.  He  likewife  purpofed  to  draw  a  parallel 
between  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England,  and  the  public 
formb  of  the  proteftant  churches  abroad  •,  and  with  this  view  he 
defigned  to  travel  about.  But  he  met  with  a  very  unexpeded 
interruption  in  his  firft  day's  journey :  for  he  no  fooner  came 
into  the  houfe  where  he  intended  to  refrefti  himfelf,  but  he 
was  known  and  called  by  his  name  by  the  hoftefs.  WTiile  the 
bifhop  was  wondering  at  his  being  difcovered,  {he  revealed  the 
fecret  by  (hewing  him  his  picture,  and  aflured  him  there  were 
feveral  of  them  upon  the  road,  that,  being  known  by  them,  he 
might  be  feized ;  and  that  her  hufband,  among  others,  had 
power  to  that  purpofe,  which  he  would  certainly  make  ufe  or 
if  he  found  him.  1  he  bifhop  faw  evidently  he  was  a  condemned 
man,  being  already  hanged  in  effigy  ;  and  therefore,  making  ufe 
of  this  intelligence,  prudently  withdrew  into  fafer  quarters. 

Upon  the  reftoration  of  the  church  and  monarchy,  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and  was  from  the  firft  defigned  for  higher  pro- 
motion. Moft  people  imagined  it  would  be  the  archbifhopric 
of  York ;  but  at  laft  he  was  appointed  archbifnop  of  Armagh, 
to  which  he  was  tranflated  upon  the  i8th  of  January,  1660-61. 
The  fame  year  he  vifited  his  diocefe,  where  he  found  great  dif- 
prder  ;  fome  having  committed  horrible  outrages,  and  many  im.- 
pibed  very  ftrong  prejudices,  both  againft  his  perfon  and  the 
doctrine  and  difcipline  of  the  church  5  but,  by  argument,  per- 
fuafion,  and  long  fufFering,  he  gained  upon  them  even  beyond 
his  own  expe<£l:ation.  As^ie  was  by  his  ftation  prefident  of  the 
convocation,  which  met  upon  the  8th  of  May  t66i,  fo  was  he 
alfo  chofen  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  in  the  parliament  which 
?net  at  the  fame  time :  and  fo  great  a  value  had  both  houfes  for 
him,  that  they  appointed  committees  to  examine  what  was 
upon  record  in  their  books  concerning  him  and  the  earl  of  Straf- 
ford, and  ordered  the  fcandalous  charges  againft  them  tO  be 
torn  out,  which  was  accordingly  done,  in  this  parliament  many 
advantages  were  procured,  and  more  defigned,  for  the  church, 
in  which  he  was  very  induftrious.  About  this  time  he  had  a 
violent  ficknefs,  being  a  fecond  fit  of  the  palfy,  which  was 
very  near  putting  an  end  to  his  life  ;  but  he  recovered.  A  little 
before  his  death,  he  vifited  his  diocefe  j  and  having  provided 
for  the  repair  of  his  cathedral,  and  other  affairs  fuitable  to  his 
paftoral  office,  he  returned  to  Dublin  about  the  middle  of  May 
1663.  The  latter  end  of  June,  he  was  feized  with  a  third  fit 
of  the  palfy  ;  of  which  he  foon  died,  being  then  70  years  old. 
At  this  lime  he  had  a  trial  for  fome  part  of  his  temporal  eftate 
at  Omagh,  with  fir  Audley  Mervyn,  depending  in  the  court 
pf  claims  5  and  there,  at  the  time  of  hearing,  the  third  fit  of 
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the  palfy  fo  fmote  lilm,  that  he  funk  in  the  court,  was  carried 
out  fenfelefs,  and  fo  continued  till  death  put  an  end  to  him. 
The  caufe  however  was  determined  in  his  favour. 

He  was  the  author  of  feveral  works,  which  were  publlihed, 
as  they  were  written,  at  different  times  ;  but  they  were  re- 
printed at  Dublin,  1677,  in  one  volume  folio,  to  which  were 
added  fome  pieces  never  before  printed.  The  moft  celebrated 
pf  his  writings  are  thofe  againft  Hobbes. 

BRANCAS  ViLLENEuvE  (Andrew  Francis),  abbe  d'Aul- 
nay,  born  in  tlie  comtat  Venaiflin,  died  April  11,  1758,  is 
known  by  feveral  works  in  phyfics  and  ailronomy.  The  abun- 
dance of  words,  the  frequent  repetitions,  the  great  number  of 
infignificant  ideas  perceived  in  his  writings,  have  almoft  ruined 
them  with  the  public  j  though  they  contain  much  excellent 
matter  [y]. 

BR ANDI  (Hyacinth),  a  painter,  born  at  Poll,  not  far  from 
Rome,  in  1633.  He  ftudied  in  the  fchool  of  Lanfranc.  The 
greater  part  of  the  churches  and  palaces  at  Rome  were  em- 
bcllilhed  by  his  pencil.  An  imagination  full  of  fire,  a  great 
facility,  a  feeble  and  incorrect  colouring,  chnra£lerife  his  per- 
formances. He  w'orked  with  uncommon  rapidity,  always  pre- 
ferring his  pleafures  and  money  to  fame.  He  died  at  Rome  in 
1691,  aged  58,  prince  of  tlie  academy  of  St.  Luc,  and  chevalier 
of  the  order  of  Chrift. 

BRANDT  (Sebastian),  born  at  Strafburg  in  1454,  publicly 
taught  jurifprudence  at  Bade  and  at  Strafburg,  became  coun- 
iellor  and  chancellor  of  the  latter,  ar.d  died  in  1520.  He  is 
author  of  a  poem  intituled,  Navis  flultifera  mortalium,  1488, 
8vo.  an  edition  more  fcarce  but  lefs  elegant  than  that  of  Paris, 
1498,  4to.  There  is  a  frcnch  tranflation,  Paris  1497,  and 
Lyons   1498,  fol. 

BRANDT  (John),  fecret;?ry  of  the  city  of  Antwerp,  died 
in  1639,  at  the  age  of  80,  was  a  man  of  letters,  of  a  commu- 
nicative difpofition,  and  of  great  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  the 
arts  and  fciences.  He  adopted  as  his  motto,  Libenter,  ar- 
DENTER,  coNSTANTER.  He  left  a  work  intituled,  Elogia  Ci- 
ceronia  Romanorum  domi  militiseque  illuftrium.  •,  in  which  he 
has  colle£led  all  the  anecdotes  diiperfed  throughout  the  feveral 
works  of  Cicero,  in  the  lives  of  illuflrious  perfons  in  the  go- 
vernment and  in  the  wars. 

BRANDT  (Sebas'tian),  a  german  cbcmift,  born  in  1458, 
died  May  2,  1521,  as  he  had  lived,  labouring  at  the  furnace  of 
the  magnum  opus.     Thinking  he  might  hnd  the  philofopher's 

[y]  The  principal  are,  I.  Letters  01  ofthefea,  1739,  4fo.  4.  Cofmographical 

Ccfmography,  41.0.     2.  Modern  f)ftem  of  rphemerides,    1-50,    lamn.      5.    lliltory 

col'mography  and   general   phyfic?,    1-47,  of  the  kingdom  of  Gala,  tranOated  from 

4.to.     3.  Exflicatio.i  of  the  flux  and  i.f  ux  the  cnglilh,   17541  izmo. 
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itonc  in  iL^  i^ivjiaration  of  urine,  Iiepafled  a  great  part  of  his 
life  over  that  liquor,  without  making  any  diicovery.  At  hft 
after  a  itrong  JiftiJlation  of  urines,  he  found  in  his  recipient  a 
fhining  fublf-ince,  fnice  called  phofphorus.  Brandt  fhewed  this 
fuhilance  to  Kunckel,  chemift  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  to 
feveral  other  perfons  ;  but  concealed  the  procefs  by  which  he 
obtained  it.  After  his  death,  Kunckel  found  no  great  trouble 
in  guefSng  what  was  the  fubjecl  of  phofphorus. 

BRANDT (GERARD),a  proteftant  divine  and  minifter  ofAm- 
fterdam,  died  at  Rotterdam  in  1^95.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
hilioryof  the  reformation  of  the  Low  Countries,  in  4  vols.  4to.  It 
is  written  in  flemiih  ;  and  the  grand  penfionary  Fagel  faid  once 
to  bilhop  Burnet,  tlaat  it  was  worth  learning  flemiih,  merely  to 
read  Brandt's  hiftory.  An  abridgement  of  it  was  afterwards 
publilhed  in  french,  in  three  volumes,  i2mo.  Brandt  wrote 
alfo  the  life  of  admiral  Ruyter. 

BRASilVOLA  (Antonius  Musa),  a  famous  phyfician,  bor» 
at  Ferrara  in  1500,  of  a  noble  family.  His  knov/ledge  was  not 
confined  to  medicine.  In  confequence  of  his  having  main- 
tained at  Paris,  for  three  days  fucceflively,  thefes  de  omni  fci- 
bile,  the  furname  of  Mufa  was  given  him  by  Francis  I.  He 
was  phyfician  to  that  prince,  who  made  him  chevalier  of  the  order 
of  St.  Michael  •,  to  the  emperor  Cliarles  V.  who  bellowed  on  him, 
the  title  of  count  palatine  ;  and  to  Henry  VIII.  of  England.  He 
was  not  of  lefs  confequence  in  his  own  country.  SucceHJvely 
firft  phyfician  to  the  popes  Paul  III.  Leo  X.  Clement  VII. 
and  Julius  III.  cherifhed  and  favoured  by  all  the  other  princes  of 
Italy,  and  particularly  the  dukes  of  Ferrara,  he  was  proceeding 
in  this  briiiumt  career,  when  he  died  at  Ferrara  in  1555,  at  the 
age  of  55,  after  having  long  been  profeflbr  of  medicine  there 
with  univerfal  applaufe  ;  leaving  a  great  number  of  works  [z], 

BRAY  (Sir  Reginald),  who  was  inllrumental  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  Henry  VI L  to  the  throne,  was  the  fecond  fon  of 
fir  Richard  Bray,  one  of  the  privy  council  to  Henry  VI.  who 
lies  buried  in  the  north  aile  of  Worceller  cathedral.  His  family 
came  into  England  with  the  conqueror,  and  fiourilhed  in  the 
counties  of  Northampton  and  Warwick  ;  but  Edmoud,  the  fa- 
ther of  fir  Richard,  is  ftyled  of  t-ton,  in  the  county  of  Bed- 
ford, which  continued  the  feat  of  the  family  for  fome  defcents. 
Whether  fir  Reginald  had  taken  part  with  Henry  VI.  or  what 
public  tranfaclions  he  was  concerned  in,  in  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward IV.  does  not  appear  ;  but  it  feems  that  he  was  concerned 
in  fome,  as  he  had  a  general  pardon  granted  to  him  in  the  Cril 

[i]     Principally    on    medicine,     and,  refertiiTmusin  Gale  :i  liSras.  Venic;  ifj-;, 

amjiig  othe.i,    r.    Commintaries  on   the  fol.   which  Catlro,  lu  hij  t  bli&th.   MeJ. 

aphorifms    ot    Hippocrates    *.id    Galea,  ftyles,     opus    iadefeffi    el-cubfitionis  ic 

piiacei  at  B^e  in  ij.,2,  tolio.     z.  Index  uuiiuti*  iDcxpiicab.!i>. 
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year  of  king  Richard  III.  He  was  receiver-general  to  fir  Heni;^ 
Stafford,  who  married  Margaret  countefs  of  Richmond,  mother 
to  the  earl  of  Richmond,  afterwards  king  Henry  VII.  and  con- 
tinued in  her  fervice  after  the  death  of  fir  Henry,  and  her  re- 
marriage with  lord  Thomas  Stanley. 

When  the  duke  of  Buckingham  had  Concerted  with  Morton 
bifhop  of  Ely,  then  his  prifoner  at  Brecknock  in  Wales,  the 
marriage  of  the  earl  of  Richmond  with  the  princefs  Elizabeth, 
eldeft  daughter  of  Edw^ard  IV.  and  his  advancement  to  the 
throne  ;  the  bifliop  recommended  fir  Reginald  for  the  tranfaftion 
of  the  affair  with  the  countefs,  telling  the  duke  he  had  an  old 
friend  with  her,  a  man  fober,  fecret,  and  well-witted,  called 
Reginald  Bray,  whofe  prudent  policy  he  had  known  to  have 
compalTed  matters  of  great  importance ;  and  accordingly  wrote 
to  him  in  Lancafhire,  where  he  was  with  the  countefs,  to  come 
to  Bredcnock  with  all  fpeed.  He  readily  obeyed  the  fummons, 
and,  receiving  his  charge,  returned  to  the  countefs  ;  who,  having 
obtained  the  queen  dowager's  Gonfent  to  the  marriage,  made  this 
Reginald  her  chief  -manager  of  the  confpiracy,  and  employed 
him  to  engage  as  many  perfons  of  note  as  he  could.  In  a  few 
days  he  brought  in  fir  Giles  Daubeney,  afterwards  lord'Dau- 
beney,  fir  John  Cheney,  Richard  Guilford,  efq,  afterwards  fir 
Richard,  Thomas  Rame,  efq.  who  was  taken  and  executed  by 
king  Richard,  and  many  otheri;. 

After  Henry  came  to  the  crown,  he  was  greatly  in  his  favour 
as  long  as  he  lived,  and  had  great  honours  and  wealth  bellowed 
Upon  him.  He  was  made  a  knight  banneret,  whether  at  the 
battle  of  Bofworth,  or  Blackheath,  when  the  cornifh  rebels  were 
defeated,  is  uncertain.  He  was  alfo  made  a  knight  of  the  Bath 
at  the  king's  coronation  ;  and  in  the  firll  year  of  his  reign  was 
joint  chief  juflice  with  lord  Fitzwalter,  of  all  the  foreRs  fouth 
of  Trent,  and  alfo  a  privy  counfcllor.  After  this  he  was  made 
high  treafurer,  and  knight  of  the  garter.  He  was  at  the  battle 
of  Blackheatli,  when  lord  Audley,  having  joined  the  tornifh' 
rebels,  was  taken  prifoner  ;  and  being  beheaded,  and  his  eftate 
forfeited,  his  manor  of  Shere  Vachery  and  Cranley  in  Surrey, 
with  a  confiderable  eftatfe,  was  given  to  fir  Reginald.  He  alfo 
had  the  ifle  of  Wight  in  farm  from  the  king,  at  300  marks  per 
annum. 

His  fkill  in  archite61;ure  appears  from  Henry  the  feventh's 
chapel  in  Weftminfter-abbey,  and  the  chapel  of  St.  George  at 
Windfor  ;  as  he  had, a  principal  concern  and  diredlion  in  the 
building  of  the  former,  and  the  finifliing  a4id  bringing  to  per- 
fection the  latter,  to  which  he  was  alfo  a  liberal  benefatior.  In 
the  middle  of  the  fouth  aile  of  the  chapel  at  Windfor  is  a  fpa- 
cious  chapel  built  by  him  (flill  called  by  his  name)  in  which  he 
is  buried,  and  probably  under  the  ftone  where  lies  Dr.  Water- 
land  J- 
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land ;  for  oil  opening  the  vault  for  the  dodor,  who  died  iii 
1740,  a  leaden  coffin  of  ancient  form  and  make  was  found, 
which  by  other  appearances  alfo  was  judged  to  be  the  coffin  of 
fir  Reginald  j  and  was,  by  order  of  the  dean,  immediately  arched 
over  with  great  decency.  His  arms  are  on  the  (lone  fcreen,  and 
his  creft  and  devices  on  divers  parts  of  the  roof. 

He  died  Aug.  5,  1501,  poiTeiTed  of  a  very  large  eftate,  ac- 
quired by  the  favour  of  the  king  and  his  great  employments  : 
but  notwithflanding  this,  and  his  being  an  aclive  ralniller  for 
fevenceen  years,  in  the  reign  of  a  monarch  who  extorted  fo  much 
money  from  his  fubjecis,  hifto'rians  agree  in  giving  him  an  ex- 
cellent character.  Polydore  Vergil,  Hall,  &c.  fay  that  he  was 
a  very  father  of  his  country,  a  fage  and  grave  perfon,  a  fervent 
lover  of  jullicc,  and  one  who  would  often  admonilh  the  king 
when  he  did  any  thing  contrary  to  juftice  or  equity. 

He  married  two  wives,  but  had  no  iffiie  by  either.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Sandes,  who  married  Margery,  daughter  and  heir  of  his 
eldeil  brother,  got  a  confiderable  part  of  his  fortune  ;  Gr  Edmond 
Bray  (afterwardo  fummoned  to  parliament  by  Henry  VIII.  as 
lord  Bray),  eldeft  fon  of  his  other  brother,  had  a  great  (hare  of 
it ;  but  the  eftate  in  Surrey,  which  was  lord  Audley's,  and  which 
was  a  confiderable  one,  he  gave  to  fir  Edward  Bray  (younger 
brother  of  fir  Edmond),  whofe  defcendants  now  enjoy  part 
thereof. 

BRAY  (Thomas)  [a],  an  englifh  divine,  bom  at  Marton 
in  Shropftiire,  1656,  was  placed  at  Hart-hali,  Oxford;  but  the 
fcantinefs  of  his  fortune  forced  him  to  leave  the  univerfity,  foou 
after  he  had  commenced  bachelor  of  arts.  Having  entered  into  or- 
ders, he  obtained  a  curacy  near  Bridgenorth  in  t>hrop{hIre  ;  from 
whence  he  foon  removed  to  Warwickfliire,  to  officiate  as  chap- 
lain to  fir  Thomas  Price,  by  whom  the  donative  of  Lac  Marfin 
was  conferred  upon  him.  Being  introduced  to  the  acquaintance 
of  Simon  lord  Digby,  his  lordfhip  recommended  him  to  his 
brother  (afterv/ards  iord  Digby),  who  gave  him  the  vicarage  of 
Over-Whitacre  in  the  fame  county,  and  generoufly  endowed  it 
with  the  great  tithes.  In  1690,  the  rectory  of  Sheldon  being 
vacant  by  the  incumbent's  r-enxfing  to  take  the  oaths  at  the  revo- 
lution, his  lordfliip  alfo  prefented  Mr.  Bray  to  it.  This  living 
he  held  till  about  three  months  before  his  death,  v  hen  he  rc- 
figned  it  on  account  of  his  advanced  age.  December  12,  1693, 
he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  at  Hart-hall,  Oxford.  The  re- 
putation he  acquired  by  the  publication  of  his  catechetical 
ledlures,  which  he  compofed  at  Sheldon,  determined  Dr.  Comp- 
ton,  bilhop  of  London,  to  make  choice  of  him  to  be  his  com- 
miliary  in  Maryland,  for  the  euabllfiiment  and  better  regulation 

£a]  Th«  life  and  defigju^  of  the  rev.  Mr.  Thomas  Briy. 
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of  church-affairs  in  that  province.     Mr.  Bray  taking  into  coti- 
fideration  the  Hate  of  the  country,  and  the  moft  effedlual  methods 
to  promote  this  defign,  it  readily  occurred  to  him,  that  only  the 
poorer  clergy  would  leave  their  friends  and  native  lands,  to  go 
to  fettle  there ;  and  as  it  was  not  to  be  fuppofcd  that  thefe  men 
would  fupply  themfelves  with  a  number  of  books  proper  to  qualify 
them  for  the  ends  of  their  miiTion,  he  endeavoured  to  provide 
for  this  defecl.     He  reprcfentcd  the  ftate  of  the  cafe  to  the 
bifhops,  defiring  their  afliftancc  and  encouragement  in  procuring 
parochial  libraries  for  the  ufe  of  the  miflionaries  :  and  his  repre- 
fenration  met  with  encouragement  and  fuccefs.    Many  libraries 
were  founded,  net  only  in  Maryland,  but  alfo  in  other  provinces 
on  the  continent,  iflands  in  America,  and  thefacloric.  in  Africa: 
and  their  prefervation  was  infured  by  folemn  a^ls  of  aflembly. 
He  formed  a  deHgn  alfo  of  founding  parochial  libraries  in  Eng- 
land, and  this  fcheme  alfo  met  with  encouragement :  inforfmch 
that  libraries  were  founded  in  feveral  diocefes  ;  and  provifion 
was  made  for  their  fecurity  and  prefervation,  in  an  act  of  par- 
liament paffed  in  the  feventh  year  of  queen  Anne,  intituled  An 
adl  for  the  better  prefervation  of  parochial  libraries  in  that  part  of 
Great  Britain  called  England.  He  farther  formed  a  defign  of  railing 
libraries  in  fta-port  towns,  where  the  miffionaries  might  be  de- 
tained by  contrary  winds,  obtaining  feveral  benefaftions  for  that 
purpofe,  and  taking  with  him  a  quantity  of  books  to  depofit  in 
each  port  that  fhould  happen  in  his  way  i'  and  being  detained  in 
three  feveral  places  in  a  fubfequent  voyage  to  Maryland,  he  put 
this  defign  in  execution  in  every  one  of  them,  viz.  Gravefend, 
Deal,  and  Plymoutli.     He  likev/ife  made  a  beginning  towards 
parochial  catechetical  libraries  in  the  ifle  of  Man. 

In  i6g6,  Mr.  Bray  accumulated  the  degrees  of  B.  and  D.  D. 
at  Magdalen  college,  Oxford  ;  and,  in  December  that  year,  pub- 
liflied  Bibliotheca  Parochialis.  At  the  fame  time  he  fent  abroad 
another  tracl,  intituled,  Apoftolic  charity,  its  nature  and  excel- 
lency ;  to  which  he  prefixed  a  general  view  of  the  englilli  colonies 
in  Am.erica,  in  order  to  fliew  what  provifion  was  wanting  for  the 
propagation  of  chriilianity  in  thofe  parts.  In  1697  he  petitioned 
the  houfe  of  commons,  that  a  (hare  of  the  alienated  lands  (for- 
merly given  to  fuperfticious  ufes)  which  were  propofed  to  be 
vefted  in  Greenwich  hofpital,  might  be  appropriated  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  religion  in  the  plantations.  This  petition  was  well 
received  ;  and  a  fourth  part  of  all  that  fhould  be  difcovered  (after 
one  moiety  to  the  difcoverer)  was  allowed  by  the  committee  : 
but  the  bill  was  never  reported.  Not  difcouraged  by  this  dif- 
appointment,  he  went  over  to  Holland,  to  make  application  to 
his  majefly  for  a  grant  of  fome  arrears  of  taxes  due  to  the 
crown  :  but  the  recovery  of  thefe  arrears  v/as  very  difficult,  and 
they  proved  of  little  value.     He  nsxt  drew  up  the  plan  of  a 
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foclety  pro  fide  propaganda,  to  be  eftabliflied  by  charter ;  and, 
in  confequence  thereof,  letters  patent,  for  erecting  a  corporation 
by  the  name  of  The  fociety  for  the  propagation  of  the  gofpel 
1  foreign  parts,  paiTed  the  great  feal  in  1701. 
In  1702,  having  waited  a  conCderable  time  for  the  return  of 
a  law  from  Maryland  for  the  eftablifliment  of  the  church, 
with  fuch  amendments  as  would  render  it  unexceptionable  at 
the  court  of  England,  he  refolved  to  go  over  to  that  country,  as 
well  to  hallen  the  palRng  this  act  in  their  afi'emblies,  as  to  pro- 
mote other  matters  for  .the  fervice  of  religion.  Some  of  his 
friends,  feeing  that  he  received  no  advantage  from  his  commif- 
fary's  place,  nor  had  any  allowance  made,  or  preferment  given 
him  at  home,  to  fupport  the  expences  he  was  at,  advifed  him  to 
lay  aude  his  deCgn  of  going  abroad,  and  take  two  good  prefer- 
ments that  were  offered  him  at  home,  that  of  fub-almouer,  and 
the  donative  of  AUlgate :  but  he  declined  everv  oiFer  inconfiftenc 
with  the  intereft  of  the  affair  he  was  engaged  in;  and  though 
forced  to  difpofe  of  his  own  efFe£ls,  and  raife  money  on  credit 
for  his  fupport  in  the  undertaking,  he  fct  fail  from  the  Downs, 
Dec.  20,  1699;  and,  after  a  tedious  and  dangerous  paflage,  ar- 
rived at  Maryland  the  12th  of  March  1700.  By  his  prudent 
conducl:,  he  not  only  gained  fingular  refpecl:  from  all,  but  fo 
much  of  the  aflembly's  confidence,  that  they  ordered  the  at- 
torney-general to  confult  with  him  in  drawing  up  the  bill,  which 
pafled  nemine  contradicente.  After  the  breaking  up  of  the  af- 
lembly,  and  that  of  a  general  vifitation  at  Annapolis,  to  which 
all  the  clergy  were  cited,  many  apprehending  the  oppofition  of 
the  quakers  might  get  this  new-enatled  law  again  annulled,  in- 
timated to  Dr.  Bray,  that  it  would  be  of  great  confequence  to 
the  prefervation  and  final  fettlement  of  the  church,  if  he  were 
to  go  home  with  the  law,  and  follicir  the  royal  allent.  He  came 
over  accordingly,  and  found  tliat  their  apprehenfions  were  not 
groundlefs  :  but  he  refuted  the  fuggeftions  of  the  quakers  by  a 
printed  memorial,  and  his  majeliy  decided  without  hefitation  in 
the  church's  favour. 

.  The  doctor's  fmall  fortune  being  confumed  in  thefe  under- 
takings, lord  Weymouth  generoully  prefented  him  with  a  bill  of 
300I.  for  his  private  ufe;  great  part  of  which,  however,  he  devoted 
to  his  public  defigns.  Though  he  was  veiled  with  the  charafter 
of  commillary,  no  part  of  the  propofed  revenue  was  annexed  to 
it;  yet  he  never  made  any  complaint,  or  remonftrance  againft 
this  unjuft  difappointment ;  and  when  two  fums  of  fifty  poun.-is 
each  vyere  prefented  to  him  in  Maryland,  he  generoufly  threw 
them  in  towards  defraying  the  charges  of  their  libraries  and  law. 
In  1 70 1  he  publifhed  his  circular  letters  to  the  clergy  of  Mary- 
land ;  a  menjorial  reprefenting  the  prefeut  ftate  of  religion  on 
Vol.  III.  P  the 
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thz  continent  of  NortK  America,  and  the  afts  of  Ills  vifitatiort 
hild  at  Annapolis.  In  1706  he  accepted  of  the  donative  of  St* 
Botolph  without  Aldgate,  worth  about  150I.  per  annum.  Irt 
1712  he  printed  his  Martyrology,  or  papal  ufurpation,  in  foHo. 
This  work  is  a  colle6lion  of  fcarce  and  valuable  treatifes,  digefted 
into  as  regular  a  hiflory  as  the  nature  of  the  fubjeft  would  ad- 
mit, in  order  to  trace  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  exorbitant 
claims  of  the  papal  fee.  He  propofed  to  compile  a  fecond  vo- 
lume, but  for  want  of  leifure  laid  the  defign  afide,  and  be- 
queathed, by  will,  his  valuable  collection  of  materials,  both 
printed  and  manufcript,  to  Sion  college.  In  Dr.  Bray's  before- 
mentioned  voyage  to  Holland,  his  difinterefted  and  public  fpirit 
gained  him  the  efleem  of  Mr.  d'Allone  of  the  Hague,  a  private 
fecretary  to  king  William,  who  kept  up  an  epiftolary  corre- 
fpondence  with  him  :  the  refult  whereof  was,  that  he  gave  in 
his  life-time  a  fum  to  be  applied  to  the  converfion  of  the  negroes 
in  the  britifh  plantations;  and  at  his  death,  in  172:;,  left  900I. 
out  of  his  englilh  eitate  to  Dr.  Bray  and  his  aflbciates,  towards 
raifing  a  capital  ftock  for  the  fame  purpofe.  In  1726,  the  do£lor 
printed  his  Direflorium  miffionarium,  and  Primordia  bibliothe- 
caria,  and  fome  other  trails  of  the  like  kind,  in  one  of  which 
he  declares  as  his  opinion,  that  the  civilizing  of  the  Indians  muft 
precede  any  fuccefsful  attempt  for  their  converfion.  He  wrote 
likewife  a  fhort  account  of  Mr.  Rawlet,  author  of  the  Chriftian 
Monitor;  and  reprinted  the  life  of  Mr.  Gilpin  ;  and,  with  a  view 
to  fix  upon  the  minds  of  fuch  as  were  defigned  for  the  miniftry  a 
juft  and  awful  fenfc  of  their  many  and  important  duties,  he  re-* 
printed  the  Ecclefiafles  of  Erafmus. 

In  1727,  an  acquaintance,  who  made  a  cafual  vifit  to  White- 
chapel  prifon,  reprefenting  to  the  doctor  the  miferable  ftate  of 
the  unhappy  perfons  there  confined,  he  foon  obtained  fuflicient 
benefailions  to  provide  a  quantity  of  bread,  meat,  and  broth,  on 
Sundays,  and  fometimes  on  the  intervening  days,  for  that  place> 
and  alfo  for  Woodflreet- compter.  His  benevolence  did  not  (lop 
here ;  he  employed  the  intended  miflTionaries  in  preaching  to 
them.  This  enquiry  into  the  ftate  of  the  gaols  brought  him 
acquainted  with  general  Oglethorpe,  and  fome  others  of  high 
rank  and  difiin£\ion,\vho  werej^stft^^^'^rds  employed  in  the  fame 
enquiry,  in  confequence  of  an  order  of  the  houfe  of  commons. 
Thefe  gentlemen  he  engaged  as  his  aflbciates  in  his  defigns  of 
founding  libraries  and  converting  negroes.  Moft  of  the  religious 
focieties  and  good  defigns  in  London  are  in  a  great  meafurc 
formed  on  the  plan?  he  proje£led,  particularly  the  charity- 
fchools,  the  fociety  for  reformation  of  manners,  and  that  for  the 
relief  of  poor  profelytes,  &c.  He  died  Feb.  15,  1730,  aged  73, 
leaving  only  one  daughter^ 
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BliEBEUf  (George  de),  a  french  poet,  was  born  at  To- 
Hgni  in  Lower  Normandy,  1618.  He  was  diftinguiilied  chiefly 
by  a  tranflation  of  Lucan ;  which,  notwithftanding  its  inflated 
ftyle,  its  numerous  antithefes,  and  its  various  falfe  brilliancies, 
continued  to  be  long  admired.  It  engaged  attention  and  ap- 
plaufe  fo  powerfully  at  firft,  that  cardinal  Mazarine  made 
great  promifes  of  advancement  to  the  tranflator  ;  but  died,  with- 
out fulfilling  them.  But  the  beP-,  and  the  moil  edifying  of  his 
works  is,  the  firft  book  of  Lucan  traveftisd.  This  is  an  inge- 
nious fatire  upon  the  great,  who  are  defcribed  as  never  lofing  a 
moment's  fight  of  their  greatnefs  and  titles ;  and  upon  the 
meannefs  and  fervility  of  thofe  who,  with  a  view  of  making 
their  fortunes,  fubmit  to  flatter  them  as  gods.  It  is  faid  of  Bre- 
beuf,  that  he  had  a  fever  upon  him  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
He  died  in  1661,  aged  43  ;  and,  if  the  laft  anecdote  of  him  be 
true,  it  is  fomewhat  marvellous  that  he  lived  fo  long. 

BREGY  (Charlotte  Sadmaise  oe  Chazan,   comtesse 
de),  niece  of  the  learned  Saumaife  fSalmafius],  was  one  of  the 
ladies  of  honour  to  queen  Anne  of  Auftria.     She  was  diftin- 
guilhed  at  that  court  by  her  beauty  and  her  wit  •,  both  of  which 
(he  preferved  to  an  advanced  age,  and  died  at  Paris,  April  13, 
1693,  ^^  74*     ^^^  wrote  a  collection  of  letters  and  verfes,  1688, 
J2mo.  in  which  we  meet  with  many  ingenicms  thoughts:  her 
verfes   almoft  entirely  turn  on  a  metaphyfical  love,  which  em- 
ployed her  mind  more  than  her  heart.     But  there  arc  feveral 
pieces  that  are  not  of  this  defcription.     In  one  of  them  flie  gives 
the  following  portrait  of  herfelf :  "  1  am  fond  of  praife  j  and 
this  it  is  that  makes  me  r'^pay  it  with  ufury  to  thofe  from  whom 
I  receive  it.     I  have  a  proud  and  fcornful  heart ;  but  this  does 
not  prevent  me  from  being  gentle  and  civil.     I  never  oppofe  the 
opinions  of  any ;  but  I  muft  own  that  I  never  adopt  them  to  the 
prejudice  of  my  own.    I  may  fay  with  truth,  that  I  am  by  na- 
ture modeft  and  difcreet,  and  that  pride  alwap  takes  care   to 
referve  thefe  two  qualities  in  me.     I  am  indolent ;  I  ne\-er 
ek  pleafures  and  diverfions,  but  when  my  friends  take  more 
"ns  than  I  do  to  procure  them  for  me.     1  feel  myfelf  obliged, 
'  T  appear  at  them  very  gay,  though  I  am  not  fo  in  fa£l.   1  am 
JB[  'ch  given  to  intrigue  ;  but  if  I  {hould  get  into  an  affair  of 

Hr^|r_  I  think  I  {hould  certainly  bring  myielf  off  with  fomc 

^^y  I  am  conftant,  even  to  oblHnacy,  and  fecret  to  ex- 

^^r  icr  to  contradl   a  friendfhip  with  me,  all  advances 

de  by  the  other  party ;  but  I  amply  compenfate  all 
--le  in  the  fequel :  for  I  ferve  my  friends  with  all  that 
,y  ufually  employed  in  felfiih  interefls.  I  praife  them,  and 
1  ^efcnd  them,  without  once  confenting  to  what  I  may  hear 
againft  them.     I  have  not  fo  much  virtue  as  be  free  from  the 
defire  of  the  goods  of  fortune  and  honour*  j  but  I  have  too 
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much  for  purfuing  any  of  the  ways  that  commonly  lead  to  them. 
I  a£l  in  the  world  conformably  to  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  too. 
little  according  to  what  it  is."' 

BR.EMONr  (Francois  de),  born  at  Paris  in  17 13,  was  the 
fon.of  a  lawyer,  and  died  there  in  1742  in  his  29th  year.  The 
academy  of  fciences  admitted  him  into  their  body,  and  the  Roval 
Society  of  London  made  him  their  fecretary.  His  tranflation  of 
the  Philofophical  iranfaclions  procured  him  this  honour.  He 
publiftied  four  volunies  of  them  in  4to,  containing  the  years 
1731  to  1736,  inclufively.  Brcmont  accompanied  his  work  with 
notes  ;  fome  of  them  hiftorical,  in  which  he  traces  back  the 
hiftory  of  the  different  opinions  ;  others  critical,  corJ-etling  what 
defe£ls  may  have  efcaped  in  his  originals.  He  alfo  added  a 
table  of  the  tranfaclions  from  1665  to  1730,  i  vol.  4to[B]. 

BRENT  (Sir  Nathanael),  was  born  at  Little  Woolford  in 
Warwickfliire,  1573  ;  he  was  educated  at  Merton-coUcge  in 
Oxford,  and,  after  taking  the  degree  of  mailer  of  arts,  entered 
upon  the  law  line,  in  161 3  he  travelled  abroad,  ant)  at  his  re- 
turn married  the  daughter  and  heirefs  of  Dr.  Robert  Abbot, 
bifhop  of  Salifbury,  and  niece  to.  Dr.  Abbot,  archbifhop  of  Can- 
terbury ;  who  fent  him  to  Venice  about  the  year  1618,  to  pro- 
cure a  copy  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  council  of  Trent.  He  re- 
ceived from  the  joint  authors,  father  Paul  and  father  Fulgentio, 
the  (heets  as  they  were  compofed,  and  fent  them  over  weekly 
to  the  archbifhop.  •  When  it  was  finifhed  he  returned,  and 
tranflated  it  from  Italian  into  englifh  and  latin  [cj.  In  1621  he 
was,  by  the  archbifliop's  interelt,  chofen  warden  of  Merton- 
college  •,  his  grace  alfo  made  him  his  vicar-general,  commifTary 
of  the  diocefe  of  Canterbury,  mailer  of  the  faculties,  and  at 
length  judge  of  the  prerogative.  In  1623  he  accumulated  the 
degrees  of  bachelor  and  doctor  of  laws;  and  in  1629  was 
knighted  by  kijpg  Charles  I.  at  Woodftock.  He  afterwards  fided 
with  the  purita'is,  and  took  the  covenant,  for  which  reafon  he 
was,  by  his  majefty's  command,  deprived  of  his  wardenfhip  of 
Merton-college  ;  but  when  Oxford  furrendered  to  the  parlia- 
ment in  1646,  he  was  reflored,  and  appointed  chief  vifior  of  that 
univerfity  the  two  following  years.  The  order  made  againfl 
pluralities  forced  him  to  leave  Merton-college  in  1651,  and  at 
the  fame  time  he  refufed  to  take  the  engagement.     Retiring  to 

[b]  He  alfo  wrote,    i.A  colledtion  of  experiments  of  Hawkefby,  a  vols.   i2mo. 

all  the  public  papers  that  appeared  in  En-  to  which  is  ad4ed  a   complete   hiftory  of 

giand  on    Mrs.  Stephens's  remedy  againft  (hofe  in  eleftricity. 

the  ftone.  2.  Tranflation  of  the  phyfical  [c]  Befides  this  tranflation,  he  revifcd 
ejperiments  of  Dr.  Halley  on  the  method  and  publilhed,  in  1625,  Mr.  Fr.  Mafon's 
of  frefliening  fea- water  and  rendering  it  vindication  of  the  church  of  England,  con- 
potable,  iziM).  3.  Tranflation,  publiflied  cerningthe  confecration  and  ordination  of 
after  hii  deatii,  of  the  phyiico-mcckanical  biihops,  Sec  '  Wood,  Ath.  i.  464.  ii.  162. 

his 
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his  houfe  In  Little-Britain,  London,  he  there  ended  his  days, 
on  the  6th  of  November  i6!;2,  at  the  age  of  79. 

BRENTIUS  or  BRENrZEN  (John),  bom  in  i4gQ,  at 
We'd  in  Suabia,  canon  of  Wittemberg,  embraced  the  proteftant 
faiih  at  the  preaching  of  Luther  ;  and  afterwards  became  a  prin- 
cipal agent  in  effecting  the  reformation.  However,  he  dift'ered 
from  Luther  in  feveral  particulars.  He  maintained  that  the 
body  of  Jefus  was  in  the  eucharift,  not  only  with  the  bread, 
but  everv  where,  as  his  divinity,  fmce  the  afcenfion.  Thofe  who 
followed  him  were  named  L^biquitarians,  or  Ubiquifls.  After 
the  death  of  Luther,  Brentius  fucceeded  hira  as  chief  of  that 
party,  and  in  the  favour  of  the  duke  of  Wittemberg,  who  admitted 
him  to  his  privacy  and  loaded  him  with  benefits.  He  died  in 
1570  at  Tubingen,  where  he  was  profeflcr  of  divinity.  He  had 
been  afflicled  from  his  youth  with  perpetual  watchfulnefs,  or  in- 
difpofition  to  lleep,  which  arofe  from  his  too  great  application 
to  ftudy.  He  publifhed  8  volumes  in  folio  of  controverfial  writ- 
ings, an  infallible  remedy  againft  the  author's  complaint.  He 
was  twice  married ;  and  by  his  fecond  wile,  who  was  very  hand- 
fome,  left  1 2  children. 

BREREAVOOD  (Edward),  a  learned  mathematician  and 
antiquary,  was  the  fon  of  Robert  Brerewood  a  tradefman,  who 
was  thrice  mayor  of  Chefter  ;  and  born  in  that  city  1565.  He 
was  educated  in  grammar  learning  at  the  free-fchool  in  Chefter  y 
and  afterwards  admitted,  in  1581,  of  Brazen-nofe-coUege  in  Ox- 
ford [d].  He  ftudied  hard  there  for  feveral  years,  raking  his 
degrees  in  arts  ;  and  then,  as  it  is  faid,  removed  himfelf  to  St. 
Mary -hall.  In  1596  he  became  the  firft  profeflbr  of  aftronomy 
in  Grefham-college,  London  ;  where  he  led  the  fame  private 
and  retired  courfe  of  life  as  he  had  before  done  in  Oxford.  He 
died  there  of  a  fever,  Nov.  4,  16 1 3,  much  lamented  ;  for  he  was 
a  very  learned  and  very  excellent  perfon.  He  was  a  great 
fearcher  into  antiquity  and  curious  knowledge ;  but  is  remark- 
able for  having  never  pubiilhed  any  thing  during  his  life- 
time [e].  BRETON 

[j>]  Wood's  Athen.  OxoH.  4fo.  Publifhed  alfo  by  Robcit  Bretewood, 
[ej  Atter  his  death  came  out  the  follov-  who  has  written  a  large  and  learned  pre- 
inj  works  :  r.  De  poaderibus  et  preiiis  f^ce  to  it.  3.  Eiementa  Loeicsr  in  gratiam 
vetsruTi  nummorum,  eonimque  cum  re-  ftudiofx  juventusis  in  acad.  Oxon- 1614, 
ce.if.onbjs  cciladcne,  1614,  410.  This  8vo.  4.  Traclatus  quidam  logici  de  prae- 
was  publiih'd  by  his  nephew  Robert  Brere-  dwrabilibus  &  prsedicamentis,  162S,  8vo. 
wood  of  ChetVer,  who  was  commoner  of  5.  Trea;i'.e  01  the  Sabbath,  1630,  4to. 
Brazen-nofe- college  in  1635,  aged  17;  6.  A  fecond  treatife of  the  Sabbath,  1632, 
and  who  fucceeded  our  author  in  his  eftatc  4to.  7.  Tradatus  duo,  quorum  primus 
andiortunes-  It  was  afterwards  reprinted  eft  de  meteoris,  fecundus  de  oculo,  1631. 
in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Critici  Sacri,  8.  C'ommentarii  in  Ethica  Arijtotelis, 
and  in  the  apparatus  before  the  firll  volume  164^,410.  Mr.  Wood  tells  us,  that  the 
ot  the  polyglot  bible.  2.  Enquiries  touch-  original  manufcript  of  this,  written  with 
ing  the  diverfiiy  of  languages  and  religion,  his  own  hand,  is  in  the  fmalleft  and  neat- 
through  the  chief  parts  of  the  world,  1614,  eft  charatftcr  Uiat  hit  eyes  e\cr  jet  beheld: 

F  3                                                          aiidl 
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BRETON  (Nicholas),  a  writer  of  fome  fame  in  the  reiga 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  author  of  Philllda  and  Corydon,  in  Percy'^ 
colle£tion  of  antient  fongs  and  ballads,  vol.  iii.  He  publifhe4 
an  interlude,  intituled  An  old  man's  leflbn  and  a  young  man's 
love,  1 6 15,  4to.  and  many  other  little  pieces  in  profe  and  verfe, 
the  titles  of  which  may  be  feen  in  Winftanley's  Ames  Typog. 
and  Ofborn's  Harl.  Catalog.  He  is  mentioned  with  great  re- 
fpedl  by  Meres  in  his  fecond  part  of  Wit's  Commonwealth, 
3  598,  p.  283,  and  is  alluded  to  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Scorn- 
ful Lady,  a(5l  2,  and  again  in  Wit  without  money,  a£l:  3. 

BREIONNEAU  (Francis),  born  at  Tours  in  1660,  became 
jefuit  in  1675,  died  at  Paris  in  1 741,  at  the  age  of  81.  He  was 
revifor  and  editor  of  the  fermons  of  his  brethren  Bourdaloue, 
Cheminais,  Girouft.  Pere  la  Rue  applied  to  him  on  this  occa- 
fion  the  epithet  made  for  St.  Martin  :  1  rium  mortuorum  fuf- 
citator  magnificus.  He  publiflied  likewife  an  edition  of  the 
CEuvres  fpirituelles  oi,  pere  le  Vallois.  Bretonneau  was  a 
preacher  himfelf.  His  fermons  in  7  volumes  i2mo.  publifhed  In 
1743  by  the  famous  pere  Berruyer,  are  compofed  with  eloquence. 
He  was  deficient  in  the  graces  of  action  ;  but  he  had  all  the 
other  parts  of  a  good  orator.  His  virtues  were  the  fupport  of 
his  fermons.  Bretonneau  alfo  wrote,  i.  Refledlions  pour  les 
jeunes-gens  qui  entrent  dans  le  monde,  i2mo.  2.  Abrege  dela 
vie  de  Jacques  II.  i2mo.  taken  from  the  papers  of  his  confefTor. 
It  is  a  panegyric  from  which  hiftorians  cannot  extract  much. 

BREVAL  (John  Durant  de)  [f],  fon  of  Francis  Durant  de 
Breval,  D.  D.  prebendary  of  Weilminfter,  was  educated  at 
Weftminfler-fchool,  and  removed  thence  to  Trinity-college, 
Cambridge.  He  was  ele£led  fellow  of  it  about  the  year  1702  j 
but,  upon  fome  difagreement  between  him  and  Dr.  Bentley  the 
mafter,  he  quitted  his  fellowfliip,  and  went  into  the  army,  then 
in  Flanders,  as  an  enfign.  The  eafe  with  which  he  acquired  the 
ilemi{h  and  german  languages,  his  great  knowledge,  his  exqui- 
fite  pencil,  and  genteel  behaviour,  were  foon  noticed  by  the 
duke  of  Marlborough ;  who  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain, and  alfo  employed  him  in  divers  negotiations  with  feveral 
german  princes.  He  began  his  travels  about  1720,  publiflied 
the  two  firft  volumes  of  them  in  1723  and  1725,  and  the  third 
and  fourth  in  1738.  He  was  the  author  of  feveral  poems  and 
fome  plays.  After  what  has  been  faid,  it  may  be  matter  of  fur- 
prife  to  fee  Mr.  Breval's  name  among  the  gentlemen  of  the  Dun- 
•  ciad  ;  but,  foon  after  the  unfuccefsful  exhibition  of  the  Three 
hours  after  marriage,  which,  though  with  only  Gay's  name  to 
it,  was  certainly  the  joint  production  of  Gay>  Pope,  and  Ar- 

andthat  it  was  finifhed  by  him  on  the  2-th     by  way  of  anfwcr  to  four  queftions,  &c. 

tof  Oftober  1586.     9.  The  patriarchal  go-     i64.i>  4to. 

verotncnt  ol  the  ajitieat  church,  declared         [f  j  Biograph.  Dram. 

buthnot. 
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buthtiot,  Breval,  under  the  aflumcd  name  of  Jofeph  Gay,  pro- 
duced a  farce,  called  The  confederates :  and  this  expofed  him 
to  Pope's  refentment.     He  died  Jan.  1739. 

BREUGEL  (Peter)  [g].  There  were  three  painters  of  this 
name,  viz.  Peter  the  father,  and  his  two  fons  Peter  and  John  : 
Breugel  the  father,  commonly  called  old  Breugel,  was  born  at 
a  village  of  the  fame  name  near  Breda  1  565.  He  was  firft  the 
pupil  of  Peter  Koeck,  whofe  daughter  he  married,  and  after- 
wards ftudied  under  Jerom  Koeck  of  Bois-le  due.  It  was  his 
common  cuflom  to  drefs  like  a  countryman,  that  he  might  have 
better  accefs  to  the  country  people,  and  join  with  them  in  their 
frolics  at  their  feafts  and  marriages.  By  thefe  means  he  ac- 
quired a  perfect  knowledge  of  their  manners  and  geftures,  of 
which  he  made  excellent  ufe  in  his  pictures.  He  travelled  to 
France  and  Italy,  where  he  employed  himfelf  upon  every  thing 
that  came  in  his  way.  In  all  his  works  he  took  nature  for  his 
guide.  He  ftudied  landfcapes  a  long  time  on  the  mountains  of 
Tyrol.  His  cheerful  and  humorous  turn  of  mind  difplayed  it- 
felf  in  all  his  pictures,  which  generally  confifted  of  marches  of 
armies,  fports  and  diverfions,  country  dances  and  marriages. 
At  his  ttiturn  from  Italy,  he  fettled  at  Antwerp,  where  he  fell 
in  love  with  one  of  his  fervant-maids,  but  of  a  temper  fo  differ- 
ent from  his,  that  whatever  inclination  he  had  to  marry  her,  his 
reafon  at  laft  got  the  better  of  it.  In  155 1  he  married,  at  Bruf- 
fels,  the  daughter  of  Peter  Koeck.  In  his  laft  illnefs  he  caufed 
his  wife_  to  gather  together  all  his  immodeft  piftures  and  draw- 
ings, and  burn  them  before  his  face.  His  death  happened  at 
Antwerp,  but  the  time  of  it  cannot  be  afcertained  [h]. 

BREUGEL  (Peter),  known  by  the  name  of  Peter  the 
younger,  eldeft  fon  of  Peter  the  elder,  excelled  in  painting  con- 
flagrations, fires,  fieges,  tricks  of  magicians  and  devils,  which  got 
him  the  by-name  of  hellifti  Breugel. 

BREUGEL  (John),  fecond  fon  of  Peter,  was  born  at  Breu- 
gel about  1575.  I'^'O  flemifti  authors  give  different  accounts 
of  his  education  :  one  aflures  us  that  he  was  educated  by  the 
widow  of  Peter  Koeck,  commonly  called  Peter  Van  Aalft,  his 
uncle  by  the  mother,  with  whom  he  learned  to  paint  in  minia- 
ture, and  that  afterwards  he  ftudied  painting  in  oil  with  one 
Peter  Goekint,  whofe  fine  cabinet  ferved  him  at  once  inftead  of 
a  fchool  and  a  mafter.  The  other  author,  who  often  contra- 
dids  the  former,  aflerts,  that  John  Breugel  learned  the  firft  prin- 
ciples of  his  art  under  the  tuition  of  his  father ;  but  tlie  diffe- 

[gJ  Viedet  Peintres,  410.  maffacre  of  the  Innocents,  and  the  con- 

["_}  The  works  of  old  Breugel,  in  the  verfion  of  St.  Paul,  of  his  painting.     The 

poiTcl5oQofthegreatdukeofTufcany,  ire,  eleiftor  palatine  has  a   landfcape  with  St. 

Chrilt    carrying  his   crofs,    with  a  great  Philip  bsptiiing  queen  Candace's  eunuch, 

number  of  figures  ;  and    a  country  feaiY.  and  St.  John  preaching  in  the  wilderncfs, 

Th*  emperor  has  the  Tower  of  Babel,  the  wi  Ji  a  great  many  figures. 

F  4  rcnc« 
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rence  obfervable  In  their  manner  renders  this  'very  imnrobablc. 
However  it  be,  John  Breugel  applied  himfelf  to  painting  flowers 
and  fruits  with  great  care  and  wonderful  fagacity ;  he  after- 
wards had  great  fuccefs  in  drawing  landfcapes  and  views  of  the 
fea,  fet  off  with  fmall  figures.  He  did  not>  however,  neglect 
his  turn  for  flowers  and  fruits,  of  which  he  made  excellent  ufe 
in  embelliihing  his  other  works.  He  lived  lorfg  at  Cologn,  and 
acquired  a  reputation  which  will  laft  to  the  lateft  pofterity. 
He  made  a  journey  to  It-aly,  where  his  reputation  had  got  before 
him ',  and  his  fine  landfcapes,  adorned  with  fmall  figures, 
fuperior  to  thofe  of  his  father,  gave  Very  great  fatisfa£bion.  He 
had  the  name  of  Fluweeler,  from  his  affefting  to  wear  velvet 
clothes.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  great  number  of  pictures  he 
left,  he  muft  have  been  exceedingly  active  and  laborious ;  and 
his  pieces,  as  they  are  all  highly  finiflied,  mud  have  taken  up 
much  of  his  time.  He  did  notfatisfy  himfelf  with  embellifhing 
his  own  works  only,  but  was  very  ufeful  in  this  refpecl  to  his 
friends.  Even  Rubens  made  ufe  of  Breugel's  hand  in  the  land- 
Ikip  part  of  feveral  of  his  fmall  pi6lurss,  fuch  as  his  Vertumnus 
and  Pomona.  His  drawings  are  fo  perfe61:,  that  no  one,  it  is 
faid,  has  yet  been  able  to  copy  them.  He  died  in  1^42  :  it  is 
remarkable  that  he  never  had  a  pupil. 

BREVINT  (Daniel),  was  born  in  Jerfey  1616.  Before  the 
revocation  of  the  edicl  of  Nantz,  and  till  Charles  I.  by  archbi- 
fhop  Laud's  perfuafion  founded  three  fellowfhips  in  the  college^ 
of  Pembroke,  Exeter,  and  Jefus  at  Oxford,  for  Jerfey  and 
Guernfey  alternately,  the  young  gentlemen  of  thofe  illands, 
defigned  for  the  miniflry,  were  fent  to  ftudy  among  the  pro- 
tellants  in  France,  particularly  at  Saumur  [i].  Here  Brevint 
lludied  logic  and  philofophy.  061:.  J  2,  1638,  he  was  incorpo- 
rated M.  A.  at  Oxford,  as  he  flood  at  Saumur ;  and  the  fame 
year  was  chofen  to  be  the  firif  fellow  at  Jefus-college,  upon  the 
foundation  juft  mentioned.  Being  ejedled  from  his  fellowfliip 
by  the  parliament-vifitors,  for  refufing  to  take  the  covenant,  he 
withdrew  to  his  native  country  \  and  upon  the  reduclion  of  that 
place  by  the  parliament's  forces,  fled  into  France,  and  became 
pallor  of  a  proteftant  congregation  in  Normandy.  Soon  after 
the  vifcount  de  Turenne,  afterwards  marflial  of  France,  ap- 
pointed him  to  be  one  of  his  chaplains  [k]. 

At 

[1]  This  univerfity  was  founded  by  the  learned  le  Fevre,  father  of  Madam  Dacier> 

learned  Philip  de  Mornay,  lord' of  Pleflis  was  alfo  one  of  the  regents,  or  marterSj  in 

Marlv,  who   brought   profelVors   to  teach  that  univerfiiy.    It  was  at  length  fu pprcf- 

acadsmical  learning  in  that  town,  of  which  fed  by  Lewis  XIV.  1111684,     Account  of 

king  Henry  iV.  had  made  him  governor.  Jerfey  by  P.  Falle,  p.  316. 
it  was  for  feveral  years  in  great  repute,  on  [k]    Whilfl;  he  held  this  office,  he  was 

account  of  its  eminent  prolelTors  of  divini-  one  of  tjie  perfons  employed  in  the  defiga 

tv,  John  Cameron,  Lewis  Cappel,  Mofes  of  reconciling  the  proieftant  and  popith  re- 

Amyrauld,  John  de  la  Place,  <5:c.  The  iigions :  which  gave  him  an  accefs  into, 
'■    *  and 
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At  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  Ercvint  returned  to  Eng-. 
lind,  and  was,  by  that  prince,  who  had  known  him  abroad,  pre- 
fented  to  the  tenth  prebend  in  tlic  church  of  Durfivar..  Or. 
Cofin,  bifhop  of  that  fee,  wlio  had  been  his  fellow-fuiterer,  alfo 
collated  him  to  a  living  in  his  diocefe.  In  Feb.  J  662,  he  took 
the  degree  of  D.  D.  at  Oxford  ;  and  in  Dec.  168 1  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  deanery  of  Lincoln  [ I.].     He  "died  May  5,  1695. 

BKEYNUS  (James),  of  Dantzic,  originally  of  the  Low 
countries,  died  in  1697,  at  the  age  of  60;  publilhed  Piantarum 
exoticarum  centuria  i,"Gedani  1678,  fo:.  cum  hg.  Fafciculus 
I  et  2  piantarum  rarior.  1680  and  1689,  4to.  not  commonly  to 
be  met  with. 

BRIDGE  (William),  w^as  born  in  the  year  i6co  ;  was  in 
1637  fdenced  by  bilhop  Wren  for  non-conformity,  on  which  he 
retired  to  Rotterdam,  where  he  was  elected  pallor  of  a  congre- 
gational church  :  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  troubles  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and  was  chofen  a  member  of  the  alTembly 
of  divines.  He  was  many  years  refident  at  Yarmouth.  In 
Peck's  Defiderata  curiofa,  is  a  letter  of  William  Bridge  to  Henry 
Scobell,  efq.  clerk  of  the  council,  about  augmenting  the  income 
of  preachers,  with  the  names  of  the  independent  minifters  of 
prime  note  in  the  county  of  Norfolk.  This  fhews  that  he  was 
a  leading  man  among  the  independents.  He  was  author  of  21 
treatifes,  in  2  vols.  4to,  1657.  Sermons  before  the  parliament, 
&c.    He  died  March  1670,  aged  70  [7»i]. 

BRIDGMAN  (Sir  Orlando),  the  author  of  the  Convey- 
ances, was  the  fon  of  John  Bridgman  bifliop  of  Chefter.  Soon 
after  the  reltoration  he  was  made  lord  chief  baron  of  the  exche- 
quer y  whence  he  was  in  a  few  months  removed  to  the  com- 
mon pleas.  While  he  continued  in  this  court  his  reputation 
was  at  its  height.  Upon  his  receiving  the  great  feal,  his  good 
name  began  to  decline  :  he  was  timid  and  irrclolute,  and  his 
'timidity  lliil  increafed  with  his  years :  nor  was  his  judgment 
equal  to  all  the  difficulties  of  his  ofiice.  His  lady,  a  woman  of 
cunning  and  intrigue,  was  too  apt  to  interfere  in  chancery  fuits  j 

and  made   him   acquainted    with   every  datton   given  of  it  by  Dr.  Waterland,  in 

comer  ot  the  lomilh  church,  as   he  fays  his  charge,  intituled,  The  chriftian  facri- 

Jiimfelf.  bee  explained.     3.  Saul   and  Samuel   at 

[l]   He  wrote,   I.  MiiTale  Romanum;  Hndor;  or  the  new  ways  of  falvatioa  and 

or  the  depth  and   myftery   of  the  romaa  f;rv;ce,  which  ufjally  tempt  men  to  Rome, 

mafs,  laid  open  and  explained,  for  the  ufe  and  detain  them  there,   truly   reprefentcd 

of  both  reformed  and  uareformej   chri-  and   refuted,    Oxford,    1674;    ^nt^  fome 

(Hans.     Oxford,  1672.    2.  The  chriitian  other  theol'^gicai  pieces  in  latin.     He  alfo 

facrament  and   facrilice,  by  way  of  uif-  tranflated    into   fiench,  The  judgment  of 

courle,  meditation,  and  prayer,  upon  the  the  univerf.ty  of  Oxford  coiicerning  the  fo- 

nature,  pirti,   and  bieiTiugs  of  the    holy  Icmn  league  and  covenant-     Wood's  Hill. 

communion;  written  at  the  defire  of  the  Antiq- Univ.  Oxon.  I.  ^i.  p.  32:. 
princeffes  of  Turenne  ani  Bouillon,  Ox-         [m]    Granger's    Biographical  Hiflory, 

ford,  1637.    A  third  edition  was  publiflied  vol,  iii.  p.  4^ 
at  London  in   1739,  "P"!*  '^*  recommcn- 

9  and 
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and  his  fotis,  who  pra6lifed  under  him,  did  not  bear  the  fairell 
charadlers.  He  was  defirous  of  an  union  with  Scotland,  and  a 
comprehenfion  with  the  diflentejrs  j  but  was  againft  tolerating 
the  papifts.  lie  is  faid  to  have  been  removed  from  his  office 
for  refufing  to  afhx  the  feal  to  the  king's  declaration  for  liberty 
of  confcience,  Nov.  17,  1672. 

BRIETIUS  (Philip),  a  learned  Frenchman,  was  born  af 
.Abbeville  in  1601  ;  became  a  jefuit  in  1619  -,  and  died  librarian 
pf  their  college  at  Paris  In  1668.  His  Parallela  geographise  vcr 
teris  et  novae,  publiftied  in  three  volumes  4to,  1648  and  1649, 
is  a  very  exact  and  methodical  work,  and  ornamented  with 
plates  well  defigned.  Thefe  volumes,  however,  contain  only 
Europe  •,  and  it  can  never  be  enough  regretted,  fays  Niceron, 
that  he  did  not  pubiifh  the  Parallels  of  Afia  and  Africa,  whic|i 
were  aflVivedly  finiOied  and  ready,  but  fomehow  or  other  loil. 
He  publilhcd  alfo,  Annales  mundi,  in  7  vols.  i2mo.  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  to  the  year  of  Chrift.  1663^  and  Thea- 
trum  geographicum  Europe  veteris,  1653,  in  folio.  He  was, 
farther,  concerned  in  a  chronoiogical  work,  joined  with  father 
Labbe  ;  but  he  is  fuppofed  not  to  have  fjicceeded  fo  well  here 
as  in  geography. 

BRIGGS  (Henry)  Tn],  an  eminent  mathematician,  was 
born  in  the  parifii  of  Plallifax  in  Yorkfhirc,  about  1556.  From 
a  gramraar-fchool  in  the  country  he  was  fent  to  St.  John's  col^ 
lege,  Cambridge,  about  1577,  where  taking  both  the  degrees  in 
arts,  he  was  ehofen  fellow  of  his  college  March  29,  1588.  His 
chief  ftudy  was  the  mathematics,  in  which  he  excelled ;  and  i^. 
1592  he  was  made  examiner  and  ledlurer  in  that  faculty,  and 
foon  after  reader  of  the  phyfic-Iedlure  founded  by  Dr.  Linacer. 
When  Greiham  college  ia  London  was  eftablifhed,  he  was 
ehofen  the  firll  profefior  of  geometry  there  in  1596.  In  i6c5> 
he  contracted  an  intimacy  with  Uflier,  afterwards  archbifhop  of 
Armagh,  which  continued  many  years  by  letters,  two  of  which^ 
written  by  our  author,  are  yet  extant,  in  one  dated  Aug.  1610, 
he  tells  his  friend  he  was  engaged  on  the  fubje£l  of  eclipfes ; 
and  in  the  other,  dated  March  1615,  he  acquaints  him  with  his 
being  employed  about  the  noble  invention  of  logarithms,  then 
lately  difcovered,  and  in  the  improvement  of  which  he  had  after- 
wards a  large  (bare.  In  1619  he  was  made  favilian  profeffor  of 
geometry  at  Oxford  ;  and  refigned  his  profefTorfliip  of  Grefham- 
college  in  July  1&20.  Soon  after  his  going  to  Oxford  he  was 
incorporated  M.  A.  in  that  univerfity,  where  he  continued  till 
his  death,  which  happened  Jan.  1630.' 

Dr.  Smith  gives  him  the  character  of  a  man  of  great  probity  j 
cafy  and  accelhble  to  all ;    free    from  arrogance,   morofenefs, 

[.n]  Ward's  Lives  of  the  Grefljam  Profeflbrs,  p.  lao, 

envy. 
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jEnty,  ambition,  and  avarice  ;  a  contemner  of  riches,  and  contentr 
ed  with  his  own  rtation  •,  preferring  a  ftudious  retirement  tp 
all  the  fplendid  circumftances  of  life  [o]. 

BRIGGS  (William)  [pj,  an  eminent  phyfician,  was  Ion  of 
Auguftine  Briggs,  efq.  who  was  defcended  of  an  antient  family 
in  Norfolk,  and  had  been  four  times  member  of  parliament  for 
the  city  of  Norwich,  where  this  fon  was  born.  At  thirteen 
years  of  age  he  was  fent  to  Bennet-college  in  Cambridge,  and 
placed  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Thomas  Tenifon,  afterwards  arch- 
bilhop  of  Canterbury.  He  took  both  his  degrees  in  arts,  and 
was  chofen  fellow  of  his  college,  Nov.  1668.  His  genius  lead- 
ing him  to  the  fludy  of  phyfic,  he  travelled  into  France,  where 
he  attended  the  ledures  of  the  famous  anatomifl  Monf.  Vieul- 
fens  at  Montpelier ;  and,  after  his  return,  publiftied  his  Oph- 
thalmographia  in  1676  [cl].  The  year  following  he  was  created 
M.  D.  at  Cambridge,  and  foon  after  made  fellow  of  the  college 
of  phyficians  of  London.  In  1682  he  quitted  his  fellowfhip  to 
his  brother  5  and  the  fame  year  his  Theory  of  vifion  was  pub- 
lifiied  by  Hooke.  In  1683  he  fent  to  the  Royal  Society  a  con- 
tinuation of  that  difcourfe,  which  was  publifhed  in  their  Tranf- 
adlions ;  and  the  fame  year  was  by  Charles  II.  appointed  phy- 
fician to  St.  Thomas's  hofpital.  In  1684  he  communicated  to 
the  Royal  Society  two  remarkable  cafes  relating  to  vifion,  which 
were  likewife  printed  m  their  Tranfadions  ;  and  in  1685  pub- 
lifhed a  latin  verfion  of  his  Theory  of  vifion,  at  the  defire  of  Mr. 
afterwards  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  with  a  recommendatory  epiftle 
from  him  prefixed  to  it.  And  for  completing  this  curious  and 
ufeful  fubjedl  relating  to  the  eye,  he  promifed,  in  the  preface, 
two  other  treatifes,  one  De  ufu  partium  oculi ;  and  the  other 
Pe  ejufdem  afFeclibus  •,  neither  of  which,  however,  appears  to 

[o]   His  writings  arc,    I.    A    table  to  meris  natural!  fpccie  crefcentibus,  ab  uni- 

fnd  the  height  of  the  pole,  the  magnetical  tatc  ad  2.  ,'-0.-^,  et  a  93,0:0  ad    iOO,coc, 

declination    being   given.      Publilhed    in  Lond.  1624,  fol.    There  was  a  fecond  edi- 

Blondeville's  Theori(ju:s  of  the  pUnets,  tion  of  this  woik  publifhed  by  Mr.  Vlacq, 

Lond.  1602,  4to.    2.' Tables  for  the  im-  in  which    the   intervening  numbers   troni 

provement  Qt  navigation.    Printed  in  the  20,coo  to  go.coc  were  filled  up,  Goudas, 

fecond  edition  of  Wright's  errors  in  navi-  1628,  fol.    This   edition  was,  foon  after 

gation  detetled,  Lor.d.  1610.410.     3.  A  his  death,  tranflate.i  into   Englilh,  Lond. 

defcription   of  an    inltrumental   uble    to  1631,  fol.    9.  Ttigonometria    Britannica, 

find  the  part  proportional,  devifed  by  Mr.  Goudse,  163;,   fol.     ro.     Two  letters  to 

Edward    Wrigat,    Lond.     1616,     iziao.  the  learned  James  Ulher;  printed  in  the 

4.  Ligarithmorum  chilias  prima,   Lond.  collection   of  archbiftiop   Uiher's  letters. 

1617,  8vo.     5.   Lucubrationes,  annotatio-  11.   Mathematica  ab  antiquis  minus  cog- 

nesin  opera  pofthuma  J.   Naperi,  lldinb.  nita;  publifhed   by  Dr.  George  Hakewill 

l6f9,  4t'>.     6.   Euclidis  elementorum  fex  in  his  Apologie. 

libri  priores,  fecundum  Vetera  exemplaria  [p]  Ward's  Lives  of  the  Grcfham  pro- 

reftituti,  ex  verfione  Latina  Frederici  Com-  fefTors,  p-  259. 

mandini,  tnuliis  in  locis  caftigati.   Lond.  [q_]    It  was  printed  at  Cambridge  in 

1 6 :c,  folic.     7.  A  treatife  of  the  north-  izmo,  under  the  following  title,  Ophthai- 

moft  pafTageto  the  South  fea,  Lond.  1622,  mographia,  five  oculi  ejufque  partium  de- 

4to.     8.    Arithmetica  logarithmica,    five  fcriptio  anatomica,  cui  accciSt  nova  vifio- 

losaritbmorum  chiiiades  triginta,  pro  nu-  iiis  iheoria. 
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have  been  ever  publiflied  :  but,  in  1687,  came  out  a  fecond  edi- 
tion of  his  Ophthalmographia.  He  was  afterwards  made  phy- 
fician  in  ordinary  to  king  William,  and  continued  in  great 
efteem  for  his  fkill  in  his  profedion  till  he  died,  Sept.  4,  1 704. 
He  married  Hannah,  folc  daughter  and  heircfs. of  Edmund  Ho- 
bart,  grandfon  to  fir  Henry  Hobart,  lord  chief  juilice  of  the 
com.mon  pleas  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  by  whom  he  left  three 
children,  Mary,  Henry,  and  Hannah. 

BRILL  (Matthew  and  Paul),  natives  of  Antwerp,  and 
good  painters.  Matthew  vi'as  born  in  1550,  and  ftudied  for  the 
mofl  part  at  Rome.  He  was  eminent  for  his  ^performances  in 
hiftory  and  landfcape,  in  the  galleries  of  the  Vatican  •,  where  he 
was  employed  by  pope  Gregory  XIIL  He  died  in  1584,  being  no 
more  than  34  years  of  age.  Paul  was  born  in  1 554  ;  followed  his 
brother  Matthew  to  Rom.c  ;  painted  feveral  things  in  conjunclion 
with  him  ;  and,  after  his  deceafe,  brought  himfelf  into  credit  by 
his  landfcapes,  but  cfpecially  by  thofe  which  he  cpmpofed  in 
his  latter  time.  The  invention  in  them  was  more  pleafant,  the 
difpofition  more  noble,  all  the  parts  more  agreeable,  and  painted 
■with  a  better  gufto,  than  his  earlier  produclicns  in  this  way  ; 
which  was  owing  to  his  having  ftudied  the  manner  of  Hanni- 
bal Carrache,  and  copied  fome  of  Titian's  works,  in  the  fame 
kind.  He  was  much  in  favour  with  pope  Sixtus  V.  and,  for 
his  fuccefTor  Clement  VllL  painted  the  famous  piece,  about 
fixty-eight  feet  long,  wherein  the  faint  of  that  name  is  repre- 
fented  caft  into  the  fea,  with  an  anchor  about  his  neck.  He 
died  at  Rome  in  1626,  aged  72. 

BRINULEY  (James)  [k],  an  uncommon  genius  for  me- 
chanical inventions,  and  particularly  excellent  in  planning  and 
conducing  inland  navigations,  was  born,  in  1716,  at  Tunfted 
in  Derbyfliire.  Through  the  mifmanagement  of  his  father,  for 
there  was  fome  little  property  in  his  houfe,  his  education  was 
totally  neglecled  ;  and,  at  feventeen,  he  bound  himfelf  appren- 
tice to  a  millwright,  near  Maccle.sGeld  in  Chefhire.  He  ferved 
his  apprenticeiliip  ;  and,  afterwards,  fetting  up  for  himfelf,  ad- 
vanced the  mill-wright  bufmefs,  by  inventions  and  contrivances 
of  his  ov.'n,  to  a  degree  of  perfection  which  it  had  not  attained 
before.  His  fame,  as  an  ingenious  mechanic,  fpreading  widely, 
his  genius  was  no  longer  confined  to  the  bufinefs  of  his  profef- 
fion  ;  for,  in  1752,  he  erefted  a  very  extraordinary  water-en- 
gine at  Clifton,  in  Lancafhirc,  for  the  purpofe  of  draining 
coal-mines;  and,  in  1755,  was  employed  to  execute  the  larger 
wheels  for  a  new  filk-mifl,  at  Congleton,  in  Chefhire.  The  pot- 
teries of  Stafibrdfliire  were  alfo,  about  this  time,  indebted  to 
him  for  feveral  valuable  additions  in  the  mills,  ufed  by  them  for 
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grinding  flint-ftoncs.     In  17 56  he  undertook  to  erecl  a  ftcam-^ 
:ie  nearNewcaflle-under-line,  upon  a  new  plan;  and  it  is 
-.::rved  that  he  would  have  brought  this  engine  to  a  great  de- 
gree of  perfection,  if  fome  interefted  engineer*  had  not  oppofed 
him. 

His  attention,  however,  was  foon  after  called  off  to  another 
objecV,  which,  in  its  confequences,  has  proved  of  high  import- 
ance to  trade  and  commerce  ;  namely,  the  projecting  and  exe- 
cuting inland  naviiTations.  By  thefc  navigations  the  expencc 
of  carriage  is  leiTcned  ;  a  communication  is  opened  from  one 
part  of  the  kingdom  to  another,  and  from  each  of  thefe  parts  to 
the  fea  ;  and  her.ce  product?  and  raanufaclures  are  afforded  at 
a  moderate  price.  The  duke  of  Bridgwater  has,  at  "^Vorlley, 
about  feven  miles  from  Mancheller,  a  large  eftate  abounding 
with  coal,  which  had  hitherto  lain  ufelefs,  becaufe  the  expence 
of  land  carriage  was  too  great  to  find  a  market  for  confumption. 
The  duke,  wifhing  to  work  thefc  mines,  perceived  the  necelfity 
of  a  canal  from  Worfley  to  Mancheller ;  upon  which  occafion 
Brindley,  now  become  famous,  was  confulted ;  and,  declaring 
the  fchcme  practicable,  an  act  for  this  purpofe  was  obtained  in 
1758  and  1759.  It  being,  however,  afterwards  difcovered,  that 
the  navigation  would  be  more  beneficial  if  carried  over  the  river 
Irweil  to  Manchefter,  another  act  was  obtained  to  vary  the 
courfe  of  the  canal  agreeably  to  the  new  plan,  and  likewife  to 
extend  a  fjjle-branch  to  Longford-bridge  in  Stretford.  Brind- 
ley, in  the  mean  time,  had  begun  thefe  great  works  ;  being  the 
firil  of  the  kind  ever  attempted  in  England,  with  navigable  fub- 
terraneous  tunnels  and  elevated  aqueducts  ;  and  as,  in  order  to 
preferve  the  level  of  the  water,  it  fnould  be  free  from  the  ufual 
obftructions  of  locks,  he  carried  the  canal  over  rivers,  and  many 
large  and  deep  vallies.  When  it  was  completed  as  far  as  Bar- 
ton, where  the  Irwell  is  navigable  for  large  veffels,  he  propofed 
to  carry  it  over  that  river  by  an  aqueduct  of  thirty-nine  feet 
above  the  furface  of  the  water ;  and  though  this  project  was 
treated  as  wild  and  chimerical,  yet,  fuppoited  by  his  noble  pa- 
tron, he  began  his  work  in  Sept.  1760,  and  the  firil  boat  failed 
over  it  in  July  1 76 1.  The  duke  afterwards  extended  his  ideas 
to  Liverpool ;  and  obtained,  in  1762,  an  act  for  branchincr  his 
canal  to  the  tideway  in  the  Merfcy  ;  this  part  of  the  canal  is 
carried  over  the  rivers  Merfey  and  Boilan,  and  over  many  wide 
and  deep  vallies. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  duke  of  Bridgwater's  undertakings  encou- 
raged a  number  of  gentlemen  and  manufacturers  in  Stafrord- 
fliire  to  revive  the  idea  of  a  canal-navigation  through  that 
county  ;  and  Brindley  .was  therefore  engaged  to  make  a  furvev 
from  the  Trent  to  the  Merfey.  In  1766  this  canal  was  begun, 
zad  conducted  under  Brindley*s  direction  as  long  as  he  lived  j 
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fcut  finiflied  after  hU  death  by  his  brother-in-law  Mr.  Henffrail/ 
of  whom  he  had  a  great  opinion,  in  May  1777.  The  proprie- 
tors called  it  "  The  canal  from  the  Trent  to  the  Merfjy  •,"  but 
the  engineer  more  emphatically,  "  The  Grand  Trunk  Naviga- 
tion," on  account  of  the  numerous  branches,  which,  as  he  juftly 
fuppofed,  would  be  extended  every  way  from  it.  It  is  ninety- 
three  miles  in  length  -,  and,  befides  a  large  number  of  bridges 
over  it,  has  feventy-fix  locks  and  five  tunnels.  The  moft  re- 
markable of  the  tunnels  is  the  fubterrztneous  pa'flage  of  Hare- 
caftle,  being  2880  yards  in  length,  and  more  than  70  yards  be- 
low the  furface  of  the  earth.  The  icheme  of  this  inland  navi- 
gation had  employed  the  thoughts  of  the  ingenious  part  of  the 
ifingdom  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  before ;  and  fome  fur- 
veys  had  been  made ;  but  Harecallle-hill,  through  which  the 
tunnel  is  conflrufted,  could  neither  be  avoided  nor  overcome  by 
?ny  expedient  the  mod  able  engineers  could  devife.  It  was 
ijrindley  alone  who  furmounted  this  and  other  the  like  difficul- 
ties, arifing  from  the  variety  of  fltata  and  quickfands,  as  no  one 
but  himfelf  would  have  attempted  to  conquer. 

Brindley  was  engaged  irt  maiiy  other  fimilar  undertakings, 
for  a  fuller  account  of  which,  not  being  confident  with  our  plan,' 
we  refer  the  reader  to  the  Biogfaphia  Britannica ;  or  rather  to' 
a  curious  a(nd  valuable  pamphlet,  publifhed  fome  years  fince,' 
and  intituled,  The  hiftory  of  inland  navigations,  particularly  that 
of  the  duke  of  Bridgewater.  He  died  at  Turnhuril  in  Stafi'ord- 
flilre,  Sept.  27,  1772,  in  his  56th  year:  fomewhat  immaturely, 
as  it  {hould  feem  •,  but  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  (hortened  his  days' 
by  too  intenfe  application,  and  to  have  brought  on  a  hectic  fe- 
ver, which  continued  on  him  for  fome  years  before  it  confumed 
him.  For  he  never  indulged  and  relaxed  himfelf  in  the  common.' 
diverfions  of  life,  as  not  having  the  lead  relifh  for  them  -,  and, 
though  once  prevailed  on  to  fee  a  play  in  London,  yet  he  de- 
clared that  he  would  on  no  account  be  prefent  at  another  ;  be- 
caufe  it  fo  difturbed  his  ideas  for  feveral  days  after,  as  to  ren- 
der him  unfit  for  bufinefs..  When  any  extraordinary  difficulty 
occurred  to  him  in  the  execution  of  his  works,  he  generally  re- 
tired to  bed  ;  and  has  been  known  to  lie  there  one,  two,  or 
tlirce  days,  till  he  has  furmounted  it.  He  would  then  get  up, 
and  execute  his  defign  without  any  drawing  or  model :  for  he 
had  a  prodigious  memory,  and  carried  every  thing  in  his  head. 

As  his  ftation  in  life  was  low,  and  his  education  totally  ne- 
gle£led,  fo  his  exterior  and  accomplifiiments  were  fuitable  to 
them.  He  could  indeed  read  and  write,  but  both  very  in- 
diffisrently  :  and  he  was  perhnpp,  in  his  way,  as  abnormis  fapietis 
— "of  mother-wit,  and  wile  without  the  fchools" — as  any  man 
that  ever  lived.  "  He  is  as  plain  a  looking  anan  as  one  of  the 
boors  in  the  Peake,  or  one  of  his  ovP'n, carters:  but  when  he 
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fpeaks,  all  ears  llflien  ;  and  every  mind  is  filled  with  wonder  at 
the  things  he  pronounces  to  be  practicable  [s]."  The  fame  au- 
thor gives  us  alfo  no  ungracious  idea  of  bis  moral  make  :  "  being 
great  in  himfeif,  he  harbours  no  contracted  notions,  no  }ealoufy 
of  rivals  :  he  conceals  not  his  methods  of  proceeding,  nor  aiks 
patents  to  fecure  the  fole  ufe  of  the  machines  which  he  invents 
and  expofes  to  public  view.  Senfible  that  he  muft  one  day 
ceafc  to  be,  he  felecls  men  of  genius,  teaches  them  the  power 
of  mechanics,  and  employs  them  in  carrying  on  the  various  un- 
dertakings in  which  he  is  engaged.  It  is  not  to  the  duke  of 
Bridgwater  only  that  his  fervices  are  confined  :  he  is  of  public 
utility,  and  employs  his  talents  in  refVifying  the  miilakes  of  de- 
fpairing  workmen,  &c. — His  powers  fhine  mod  in  the  midfl:  of 
difficulties ;  when  rivers  and  mountains  feem  to  thv/art  his  de- 
figns,  then  r.ppears  his  vail  capacity,  by  which  he  makes  them 
fubfervient  to  his  will." 

BRISSONIUS  (BAR>fABY),  prefident  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  and  an  eminent  lawyer,  was  born  at  Fontenay  in  Poidlou, 
about  the  middle  of  the  xvith  century.  He  appeared  at  firll  with 
great  eclat  at  the  bar  of  the  parliament ;  and,  by  his  knowledge 
and  f^:ili  in  the  law,  recommended  himfeif  fo  powerfully  to 
Henry  III.  of  France,  that  this  prince  made  him  his  advocate 
general  in  the  firll  place,  then  counfellor  of  Hate,  and  in  1580 
honoured  him  with  the  dignity  of  prefident  of  the  parliament. 
Scsevola  Sammarirhanus  relates,  how  Henry  III.  declared  in  his 
hearing,  that  there  was  not  a  prince  in  chriflendom,  who  could 
boafl  of  fo  learned  a  man  as  Barnaby  BrilTon.  The  king  made 
life  of  him  in  feveral  negotiations,  and  fent  him  ambalTador 
into  England.  At  Iiis  return,  he  employed  him  to  make  a  col- 
lection of  his  own  ordinances,  and  of  thofe  of  his  predecelTors ; 
which  he  perform.ed  with  wonderful  expedition.  He  wrote 
fome  works  in  law  :  De  verborum,  qu?e  ad  jus  pertinent,  figni- 
iicatione.  De  formulis  folemnibus  populi  Romani  verbis.  De 
regio  Perfarum  principatu,  &c.  He  gave  an  expectation  of 
more  confiderable  performances;  but  his  life  was  (hortened  by 
a  very  unfortunate  accident.  Living  at  Paris  when  that  rebel- 
lious city  was  bcfieged  by  Henry  IV.  he  rcmonftrated  againft 
the  treafonable  prad^ices  of  the  leaguers,  who,  under  pretence 
of  the  holy  union,  contemned  the  royal  authority,  which  was 
much  more  facred.  Thefe  religious  traitors,  being  di'Tatisfied 
with  his  loyalty,  fell  violently  upon  him,  dragged  him  to  prifon, 
and  cruelly  ftrangled  him  the  :5th  of  Nov    1591  [t]. 

BRISSOT  (Pkter),  an  eminent  phyfician,  was  born  at  Fon- 
tenai-le-Comte,  in  Poitou,  1478.  About  1495,  he  was  fent  to 
Paris,  where  he  went  through  a  courfe  of  philofophy  under  Vil- 

£$]  Hift.  of  Inland  Narigationi,  p.  3:J,  Sqf.  96.      [tJ  See  Thuwus,  Meaieray,  Ac. 
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lemar,  a  famous  profefTor  of  thofe  times.  By  his  advice,  Brifr 
fot  refolved  to  be  a  phyficiim,  and  ftudied  phyfic  there  for  four 
years.  Then  he  began  to  teach  philofophy  in  the  univerfity  of 
Paris  ;  and,  after  he  had  done  this  for  ten  years,  he  left  it  off,  in. 
order  to  prepare  for  the  examinations  neceilary  to  his  doctor- of 
phyfic's  degree,  which  he  took  in  May  i  q  14.  Being  one  of 
thofe  men  who  are  not  contented  viith  cuilom  and  tradition, 
but  choofe  to  examine  for  themfelves,  he  made  an  exacl  compa- 
rifon  between  the  practice  of  his  own  times  and  the  dpflxine  of 
Hippocrates  and  Galen :  and  he  found  that  the  Arabians  had 
introduced  many  things  into  phyfic  that  were  contrary  to  the 
dotSlrlne  of  thofe  two  great  mailers,  and  alfo  to  the  knowledge 
which  reafon  and  experience  might  furnifli.  He  fet  himfelf 
therefore  to  reform  phyfic  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  undertook  pub- 
licly to  explain  Galen's  books,  inftead  of  thofe  of  Avicenna, 
Rhafis,  and  MefuY,  which  were  commonly  explained  in  the 
fchools  of  phyfic.  He  found  himfelf  obIlru<^ted  in  the  work  of 
reformation  by  his  ignorance  of  botany ;  and  therefore  refolved 
to  travel,  in  order  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  plants,  and  put 
himfelf  into  a  capacity  of  corre<9ang  pharmacy.  But  before  he 
left  Paris,  he  undertook  to  convince  the  public  of  an  inveterate 
error.  The  conftant  practice  of  phyficians,  in  the  pleurify,  was 
to  bleed  from  the  arm,  not  on  the  fide  where  the  diflemper  was, 
but  on  the  oppofite  fide.  Briffot  difputed  about  it  in  the  phyfic- 
fchools,  confuted  that  pra6tice,  and  fliewed,  that  it  was  falfeiy 
pretended  to  be  agreeable  to  the  doctrine  of  Hippocrates  and 
Galen.  He  left  Paris  in  15 18,  and  went  to  Portugal.  He 
flopped  there  at  Ebora,  where  he  pra6lifed  phyfic ;  but  his  new- 
way  of  bleeding  in  the  pleurify,  notwithftanding  the  great  fuc- 
cefs  he  had  found  by  it,  did  not  pleafe  every  body.  He  received 
a  long  and  difobliging  letter  about  it  from  Denys,  phyfician  to 
the  king  of  Portugal ;  but  he  juftified  it  by  an  apology,  which 
he  would  have  publilhed  if  death  had  npt  prevented  him  in 
1522.  It  was  printed  three  years  after  at  Paris,  and  reprinted 
at  Bafil  in  1529.  Renatus  Moreau  publifiied  a  new  edition  bf 
it  at  Paris  in  1622,  with  a  treatife  of  his  own,  De  mifiiione  fan- 
guinis  in  pleuritide,  and  the  life  of  Briffot  -,  out  of  which  thefe 
memorials  of  him  are  taken.  He  never  would  marry,  being  of 
opinion  that  matrimony  did  not  well  agree  w^ith  ftudy.  One 
thing  is  related  of  him,  which  dcferves  to  be  taken  notice  of, 
bccaufe  it  is  fingular  in  the  men  of  his  profedion  *,  and  it  is, 
that  he  did  not  love  gain.  He  cared  fo  little  for  it,  they  fay, 
that  when  he  was  called  to  a  fick  perfon,  he  looked  into  his 
purfc ;  and,  if  he  found  but  two  pieces  of  gold  in  it,  refufed  to 
go.  This  was  owing  to  his  great  love  of  fludy,  from  which  it 
was  very  difficult  to  take  him. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  difpute  between  Denys  and  Briffot 

raifed 
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raifed  a  kind  of  a  civil  war  among  the  portuguefe  phyficians. 
The  bufinefs  was  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  the  univerfity 
of  Salamanca,  whei^e  it  was  thoroughly  difcuHed  by  the  faculty 
of  phyfic;  but  while  they  were  canvafling  the  reafons  pro  and 
con,  the  partifans  of  Denys  had  recourfe  to  the  authority  of  the 
fecular  power,  and  obtained  a  decree,  forbidding  phyficians  to 
bleed  on  the  fame  Gde  in  which  the  plcurify  was.  At  la  ft  the 
univerfity  of  Salamanca  gave  their  judgment ;  importing,  that 
the  opinion  of  BriiTot  was  the  true  doclrine  of  Hippocrates  and 
Galen.  The  followers  of  Denys  appealed  to  Cjsfar  about  1 529  : 
they  thought  themfelves  fuperior  both  in  authority  and  number, 
fo  that  the  matter  was  brought  before  Charles  V.  They  were 
not  contented  to  call  the  doctrine  cf  their  adverfaries  falfe  ;  they 
faid  moreover,  that  it  v/as  impious,  mortal,  and  as  pernicious 
to  the  body  as  Luther's  fchifm  to  the  foul.  They  did  not  only 
blacken  the  reputation  of  their  adverfaries  by  private  a-^ts,  but 
alfo  openly  accufed  tliem  of  ignorance  and  rafhnefs,  of  attempts 
on  religion,  and  of  being  downright  Lutherans  in  phyfic.  It  fell 
out  unluckily  for  them,  that  Charles  liL  duke  of  Savov,  hap- 
pened to  die  of  a  pleurify,  after  he  had  been  bled  according  to 
the  praclice  which  Briflbt  oppofed.  Had  it  not  been  for  this, 
the  emperor,  it  is  thought,  would  have  granted  every  thina  that 
Briflbt's  adverfaries  defired  of  him  •,  but  tliis  accident  caufed 
him  to  leave  the  thing  undecided.  Two  things  occur  in  this 
relation,  which  all  wife  men  muft  needs  condemn  ;  namely,  the 
bafe,  the  difingenuous,  the  unphilofophic  cuilom  of  interefting 
religion  in  difputes  about  fcience,  and  the  folly  and  abfurdity  of 
magiftratcs  to  be  concerned  in  fuch  difputes,  A  magiftrate  is 
for  the  mod  part  a  very  incompetent  judge  of  fuch  matters  ; 
and,  as  he  knows  nothing  of  them,  fo  he  ought  to  imitate  Gallio 
in  this  at  Icaft,  that  is,  not  to  care  for  them  ;  but  to  leave  thofe 
whofe  bufinefs  it  is,  to  fight  it  out  among  themfelves.  Befides, 
authority  has  nothing  to  do  with  philofophy  and  the  fciences ; 
it  fliould  be  kept  at  a  great  diltance  from  them,  for  the  fame 
reafon  that  armed  forces  are  removed  from  a  borough  at  the 
time  of  a  general  alhze  j  namely,  that  reafon  and  equity  may 
have  their  full  play. 

BRISSOT  (J.  P.)  was  born  Jan.  14,  1754.  He  was  at  firft 
defigned  for  the  bar  ;  but  the  ftudies  necefiary  to  that  end  not 
fuiting  the  vivacity  of  his  difpofition,  he  forfook  them  and  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  literature  and  the  fciences.  The  ftudy  of  the 
languages  was,  above  all  others,  his  favourite  purfuit.  Chance 
brought  him  acquainted  with  two  Engiilhmen,  on  their  travels 
through  France ;  he  learned  their  language ;  and  this  circum- 
ftance,  he  tells  us,  decided  his  fate.  "  it  was  at  the  commence- 
ment of  my  paffion  for  that  language  (continues  he)  that  I  made 
the  metamorphofis  of  a  diphthong  in  my  name,  which  has  fince 
.  Vol.  in.  G  been 
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been  imputed  to  me  as  fo  heinous  a  crime.    Bofri  tKe  thirteentfl' 
child  of  my  hvih/y  and  the  fecond  of  my  hrothers  in  it,  I  bore^ 
for  the  fake  of  diilinc^ion,  uccording  to  the  cuftom   of  Beauce, 
the  name  of  a  viiUige  in  which  my  father  pofi'eiFed  fome  landed 
property.     This  village  was  called  Ouarville,  and  Ouarville  be- 
came the  name  by  which  I  was  known  in  my  own  country.     A 
fancy  Ihuck  me  that  I  would  caft  an  englifh  air  upon  my  name; 
and   accordingly  1  fubdituted  in  the  place  of  the  french  diph- 
thong ou,  the  w  of  the  Englifli,  which  has  precifely  the  fame! 
found."    This  circumftance  being  afterwards  imputed  to  him  as 
a  crime,  he  juftifies  himfelf  by  the  example  of  the  literati  of  the 
xvith  and  xviith  centuries,  who  made  no  fcruple  of  grecifing  or 
latinizing  their  appellatives.     Having  profecuted  his  ftudies  for 
two  years,  he  had  an  application  from  the  englifh  proprietor  of 
a  paper  then  much  in  circulation,  and  intituled  Le  courier  de 
I'Europe.     Having  drawn  upon  himfelf  an  attack  from  govern- 
ment, he  felt  and  yielded  to  the  neceffity  of  printing  it  at  Bou- 
logne-fur-mer.     It  was  his  wifli  to  render  it  interefting  to  the 
French  in  the  particular  article  of  varieties  :  and  thefe  points  he 
fubmitted  to  the  fuperintendency  and  arrangement  ot  Brifibt  •, 
■who  accepted  of  the  employment  (to  ufe  his  own  cxpreflions), 
as  it  enabled  him  to  ferve  men  of  talents  and  virtue,  and,  as  it 
were,  to  inoculate  the  French  with  the  principles  of  the  englilh 
conftitution.    This  employment,  however,  did  not  laft  for  any 
length  of  time.     The  plan  of  the  proprietor  of  the  Courier  was 
overthrown  by  the  adminiftration.     He  therefore   quitted  Bou- 
logne to  return  to  his  hrft  ftudies.    From  the  moment  of  his  be- 
ginning to  reile£t,  he  conceived  an  abhorrence  againft  every 
fpecies  of  tyranny,  religious  and  political ;  and  folemnly  protcfted 
that  thenceforward  he  would  confecrate  his  whole  Hfe   to  their 
extirpation.     Religious  tyranny  had  fallen  under  the  redoubled 
llrokes  of  Rov.fieau,  Voltaire,  Diderot,  and  d'Alembert.     Brif- 
fot  thought  it  referved  for  him  to  attack  the  fecond ;  but  to  do 
this  openly  was  to  expofe  the  afihilant  without  the  poflibility  of 
ierving  mankind.     It  was  by  a  fide-blow   that    it  was    mofl; 
eflc£l:ually  to  be  w^ounded.    He  thought  it  the  beil.  method  to 
lexel  his  attacks  at  abufes  that  might  be  reformed  without  fliak- 
ing  the  authority  of  the  prince.     Of  this  number  was  criminal 
jurifprudence  ',  a  fubje£l:  which,  with  the  exception  of  fome  par- 
ticulars that  had  been  fuccefsfully  invefl:igated  by  Beccaria  and 
Servan,  no  writer  had  thoroughly  confidered  in  a  philofophical 
point  of  view.     This  talk  Brifibt  determined  to  undertake  ;  he 
drew  up  a  general  plan;  and,  in   the   year  1780,  appeared  his 
Theory  of  criminal  laws,  in  two  vols.  5vo.     This  work,  favour- 
ably received  by  foreigners,  applauded  by  fome  journalifts  [u], 

£u]  Oneof  tke  writers  by  whom  it  was    judgment  cannot  be  called  in  queftion,  is 
tVe  moll    fairly   appreciated,   and   \vhi>ie     M   1*  Creieile.    There  are  his  rcmaiksoa 
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and  pulled  to  pieces  by  others,  procured  him  the  friendfhip  of 
the  warmed  advocates  for  human  liberty ;  in  whcfe  opinion  the 
defects  of  his  plan  were  highly  pardonable  on  account  of  the 
energy  confpicuous  in  his  remarks.  I  his  publication  v/as  foon 
followed  by  two  difcourfes  which  gained  the  prize^  in  1782,  at 
the  academy  of  Chalons  fur-Marne  :  the  one  upon  the  reform 
of  the  criminal  laws,  and  the  other  on  the  reparation  due  to  in- 
nocent perfons  unjuftly  accufed.  It  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that 
the  government  beheld  with  an  evil  eye  thefe  writings;  which, 
under  pretext  of  dragging  into  light  the  abufes  of  the  criminal 
laws,  infinuated  bold  principles  on  the  nature  of  government  in 
general.  His  next  woric  was  intituled,  A  philofophical  library 
of  the  criminal  laws,  in  ten  volumes  ;  the  true  obje£t  of  which 
was  to  difleminate  in  France  thofe  principles  of  liberty  which 
guided  the  Englifh  and  the  Americans  in  framing  and  expound- 
ing their  laws.  But  the  ftudy  of  legiflation  and  politics  had  not 
entirely  drawn  him  off"  from  that  of  other  fciences  j  fuch  as  che- 
miftry,  phyfics,  anatomy,  theology,  &cc.  In  imitation  of  the 
celebrated  Prieftlcy,  while  perpetually  perfecuted  by  political 
and  religious  fanaticifm,  he  ufually  wrote  a  work  concerning 
the  aclual  objeft  of  his  lludies  :  and  the  refult  of  his  labours 
was  now  a  volume  under  this  title.  Concerning  truth ;  or. 
Thoughts  on  the  means  of  attaining  truth  in  all  the  branches  of  ~ 
human  knowledge  [x].  He  afterwards  went  to  London  ;  where 
he  publilhed  a  journal,  containing  a  defcription  of  the  fciences 
and  arts  in  England,  the  greater  part  of  which  it  was  intended 
abfolutely  to  devote  to  an  invcftigation  of  the  englifh  conftitu- 
tion ;  which  he  thought  the  more  neceflary,  as  the  work  of  de 
Lolme  is  nothing  but  an  ingenious  panegyric  upon  it.  This 
work  appeared  in  1784.  On  returning  to  Paris  in  July  of  the 
fame  year,  he  was  committed  to  the  Baftille ;  from  which  im- 
prifonment  however  he  was  difcharged  the  September  follow- 
ing. "  This  perfecution  (fays  he),  far  from  extinguifliing  the 
ardour  of  my  wifhes  to  inculcate  the  principles  of  freedom, 
ferved  only  to  inflame  it  the  more."  Accordingly,  in  1785,  he 
publifhed  two  leiters  to  Jofeph  the  fecond,  on  occafion  of  the 
ridiculous  and  barbarous  edi£t  a^ainfl  emigration,  and  of  the 
atrocious  punifhment  of  Horiah,  tlie  chief  of  the  Valachiau  in- 

t  diflVrtation  concerning  fuch  authors  as  hi?>its  ancrrenfive  knewledfc,  and  theam* 

Lave  treated  of  the  reform  of  the  criminal  bition  of  afireniing  to  grand  principle;.    A 

laws;  and  they   are  printed  after  the  con-  fuod  offagacity   and  energy  announces* 

clufion  of  his  eflay  on  the  prejudices  ?.n-  writer  who  n-ed   only  refuane  h:s   work, 

nexed  to  infemy,  p  3  39,  17^4.    "The  when  his  age  and  his  talents  become  more 

theory  of  criminal  laws  is  the  mcft  cond-  ripened,  to  render  it  worthy  of  the  fab- 

derable  of  his  works.      When  the  author  jec^." 

wrote   it,    he    was   perhaps    too    young.  [xT  This  work  was  highly  recommcnJ- 

Thoagh    it  may   nor  difdofe   a  juJgnient  eJ  in  Erg'irJ,  asonc  of  the  moll  ir.geni- 

iufiicieally   matured,   it  never:hel«&  ex-  o»is  aad  bdt  writtea  jpon  the  fubjed. 
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furgen-ts.  In  the  fame  fpifit  he  brought  out.  In  1786,  his  Phi- 
lofophical  letters  on  the  hiftory  of  England,  in  2  vols.  ancl>  A 
critical  examination  of  the  travels  of  the  marquis  de  Chatelleux 
in  North  America. 

The  french  revolution  appearing  to  him  extremely  diftant, 
he  refolved  to  leave  France  for  the  purpofe  of  fettling  in  Ame- 
rica. His  proje£l  received  the  approbation  of  feveral  whofe 
fentiments  were  congenial  with  his.  But,  as  It  was  thought 
imprudent  to  tranfport  numerous  families  to  a  country  fo  far  ofF, 
without  thoroughly  knowing  it,  Briflbt  was  engaged  to  proceed 
thither,  previoully  to  examine  the  different  places,  to  obferve  the 
inhabitants,  and  to  difcover  where  and  in  what  manner  the 
eftabliiliment  they  had  pi-opofed  might  be  moil  advantageoully 
iixcd.  He  had  already  inllituted  a  fociety  at  Paris  for  accom- 
pliflhing  the  abolition  of  the  negro-trade,  and  for  foftening  the 
condition  of  the  flaves.  At  the  period  of  his  departure,  this 
fociety  con  filled  of  a  confiderable  number  of  diftinguiflied  mem- 
bers •,  and  he  was  commilfioned  to  carry  the  firft  fruits  of  their 
labours  to  America.  Kis  (lay  there,  however,  was  not  fo  long 
as  he  was  defirous  of  making  it :  the  news  of  the  french  revo- 
lution recalled  him  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1789  •,  which 
he  conceived  might  probably  produce  a  change  in  his  own  mea- 
fures  and  thofe  of  his  friends. 

It  would  lead  us  into  too  great  a  prolixity  to  particularize  the 
feveral  tran factions  in  which  he  now  took  part ;  and  the  recapi- 
tulation of  thofe  fcenes  of  turbulence  and  horror  which  followed 
on  the  revolution,  and  in  which  fometimes  one  party  and  fome- 
times  another  was  uppermoft,  we  are  happily  relieved  from  the 
necellity  of  making,  as  it  would  be  entirely  foreign  to  our  plan, 
and  a  trefpafs  on  the  province  of  the  hiftorian.  We  have  there- 
fore only  to  add,  that  BriiTot  fell  a  viclim  to  party  rage,  and 
fuiFered  by  the  guillotine,  the  30th  of  November  1793. 

BRITANNICITS  (John),  an  Italian  critic  and  grammarian, 
was  born  at  Palazzolo  near  Brefcia,  about  the  middle  of  the  xvth 
century.  He  publilhed  notes  on  Perfius,  Terence,  Statius,  Ovid, 
Juvenal ;  fome  rules  of  grammar  ;  feveral  little  tracts  and  let- 
ters ;  and  a  panegyric  upon  Bartholomew  Cajetan,  a  brave  and 
learned  man.  He  taught  with  great  application  In  Brefcia;  and 
died  in  that  city  15 10.  When  he  dedicated  his  commentary  oa 
Juvenal  to  the  fenatc  and  city  of  Brefcia,  he  gave  a  reafon  for  It: 
which  was,  that  the  commentaries  he  had  already  dedicated  to 
them,  had  procured  him  a  confiderable  prefent.  Was  not  this, 
fays  Mr.  Bayle,  aiking  for  another  ?  Why,  if  we  will  be  candid, 
perhaps  not.  Thefe  are  Britannicus's  words,  tranflated  from  the 
latin  :  "  But  what  made  me  think  It  right,  moil  noble  fathers, 
to  dedicate  my  lucubrations  to  you,  was  this  :  that  I  remember 
^ome  years  ago,  when  I.publiflied  commentaries  on  the  Achilield 

of 
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of  Statius  and  the  Satires  of  Perfius,  and  dedicated  the  latter  to 
you,  you  were  fo  pleafed  with  them,  that  I  had  riot  only  great 
commendation  and  thanks  from  you,  but  a  very  handfome  pre- 
fent  was  alfo  decreed  me  by  a  public  aft  of  the  lenate."  So  far 
Mr.  Bayle  has  quoted  ;  and,  from  this  one  (hould  be  ready  to  aflc 
the  queftion  he  has  ailced.  But  if  we  only  add  the  fentence  that 
immediately  follows,  we  (hall  perhaps  be  of  opinion,  that  it  \vas 
not  fo  much  to  fquceze  out  another  prefent,  as  to  make  a  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  the  laft,  which  induced  Britannicus,  how- 
ever indelicately  and  unartfuUy,  to  mention  it.  *'  By  which 
fingle  aft  of  generofity  you  have  fo  eternally  obliged  me,  that 
whatever  I  may  hereatter  perform  in  this  way,  I  Ihall  think  it 
my  duty  to  dedicate  and  devote  folely  to  you."  Britannicus  took 
his  name  from  hisanceftors  being  of  Great  Britain,  which  gives 
him  a  particular  right  to  a  place  in  this  work. 

BRITO  (Bernard  de),  a  ciftercian  monk,  hiftoriographer  of 
the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  was  born  in  the  city  of  AlmaYeda  in 
1569,  and  died  in  1617  at  the  age  of  48.  Rewrote,  1.  Monar- 
chia  Lufitana,  7  vols,  folio;  Lifbon,  1597  to  1612.  It  is  a  hif- 
tory  of  Portugal,  going  back  as  far  as  count  Henry.  It  is  writ- 
ten with  elegance  ;  and  was  brought  down  to  Alfonfus  III.  by 
Antony  and  Francis  Brandamo,  monks  of  the  fame  order  :  Brito 
is  author  of  no  more  than  the  two  firit  volumes.  2.  Panegyrics 
of  the  kings  of  Portugal,  with  their  portraits.  3.  Ancient  geo- 
graphy of  Portugal.  4.  Chronicle  of  the  ciftercian  order-. — 
The  Guerra  Brafilica,  1675,  2  vols,  folio,  Lifbon,  is  by  Francis 
de  Brito,  a  different  perfon  from  Bernard. 

BRITPON  (Thomas)  ^y],  the  famous  mufical  fma;lcoal-man, 
was  a  moil  fingular  perfonage.  '  He  was  born  at  or  near  Higham 
Ferrers,  in  Northampton fliire,  about  the  middle  of  the  xviith. 
century,  and  went  from  thence  to  London,  where  he  bound  him- 
felf  apprentice  to  a  fmallcoal-man.  He  fer\'ed  feven  years,  and 
returned  to  Northamptonfhire  ;  his  mafter  giving  him  a  fum  of 
monev  not  to  fet  up  :  but,  after  this  money  was  fpent,  he  re- 
turned again  to  London,  and  fet  up  the  trade  of  fmallcoal,  which 
he  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Some  time  after,  however, 
he  applied  to  chemiilry  ;  and,  by  the  help  of  a  moving  elabora- 
tory  contrived  by  himfelf,  perfor.med  fuch  things  in  that  pro- 
feffion  as  had  never  been  done  before.  But  his  principal  objeft^ 
was  mufic  ;  in  the  theory  of  which  he  was  very  knowing,  in  the 
praftice  not  inconfiderable.  He  was  fo  much  addifted  to  it,  that 
he  pricked  with  his  own  hand  very  neatly  and  accurately,  and 
left  behind  him  a  colleftion  of  mufic,  moftly  pricked  by  himfelf, 
which  was  fold  for  near  lool.  He  left  an  excellent  colleftion 
of  printed  books,  both  of  cliemiftry  and  mufic  :  not  to  mention 

[y]  Hawkii.i's  Hiftor)' of  mufic,  vol.  v.  p. -3. 
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that  he  had,  fome  years  before  his  death,  fold  by  auffHon  a  col- 
le<£lion  of  books,  moil  of  them  in  the  roficrucian  facuhy,  of 
which  he  was  a  great  admirer.  But  what  diftingulfhed  him 
moft  of  all,  was  a  kind  of  mufical  meeting,  held  at  his  own  little 
houfe,  and  kept  up  at  his  own  charges,  for  many  years.  This 
fociety  was  frequented  by  gentry,  even  thofe  of  the  bell  quality, 
with  whom  he  converfed  familiarly,  and  by  whom  he  was  much 
efteemed  ;  for  Britton  was  as  refpectable  for  moral  endowments, 
as  he  was  curious  for  intellectual.  The  fingularity  of  his  cha- 
raCcCr,  the  courfe  of  his  iludies,  and  the  collections  he  made,  in- 
duced fufpicions  that  he  was  not  the  man  he  feemed  to  be:  fome 
thinking  his  mufical  aflembly  only  a  cover  for  feditious  meetings, 
others  for  magical  purpofes :  and  that  Britton  himfelf  was  an 
atheift,  a  prefbyterian,  or  a  jefuit.  But  thefe  were  ill  grounded 
conjectures  ;  he  being  a  plain,  funple,  honeft  man,  perfeCtly. 
incttenfive,  and  greatly  loved  by  all  who  knew  him.  The  cir- 
cumftances  of  his  death  are  not  lefs.  remarkable  than  thofe  of  hta 
life.  There  was  one  Honey-man,  a  blackfmith,  who  was  famous 
for  fpeaking  as  if  his  voice  proceeded  from  fome  diftant  part  of 
the  houfe  ;  a  ventriloquift,  or  fpeaker  from  his  belly,  as  thefc 
perfons  are  called.  T  his  man  was  fecretly  introduced  by  Robci 
a  Middlefex  jullice,  who  frequently  played  at  Britton's  concert, 
for  the  fole  purpofe  of  terrifying  Britton  ;  and  he  fucceeded  ii\ 
it  intirely.  For  Honeyman,  without  moving  his  lips,  or  feeming 
to  fpeak,  announced,  as  from  afar  oiT,  the  death  of  poor  Brittoi\ 
within  a  few  hours  :  with  an  intimation,  that  the  only  way  tp 
avert  his  doom,  was  to  fall  on  his  knees  immediately,  and  fay  the 
Lord's  prayer.  The  poor  man  did  fo,  but  it  did  not  avert  his 
doom  j  for,  taking  to  his  bed,  he  died  in  a  few  days,  leaving 
juftice  Robe  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  mirth.  His  death  hap- 
pened in  September  17 14. 

Britton's  wife  furvived  her  hufband-  He  left  little  behind 
him,  except  his  books,  his  collection  of  manufcript  and  printed 
mufic,  and  muCcal  inflvuments  :  all  which  were  fold  by  auCtion, 
-and  catalogues  of  them  are  in  tJie  hands  of  many  collectors  of 
curiofities.  His  inftrumental  rnufic  confifts  of  160  articles  j 
bis  vocal  of  42;  1 1  fcores ;  inftruments  27.  Ail  thefe  are  fpe- 
cified  in  Hawkins's  Hiftory  of  mufic. 

BIlOCARi)US(jAMEs  I,  an  honeft  madman  and  vlfionary  of 
Venice,  was  born  in  the  begimaing  of  the  xvith  century.  He 
embraced  the  proteftant  religion,  and  exprelled  a  great  zeal 
apainft  popery.  HepublinHd  feveral  books  in  Holland,  wherein 
he  maintained  that  the  particular  events  of  the  xvith  century  had 
been  foretold  by  the  prophets,  /.fter  he  had  applied  fcripture, 
as  his  fancy  directed,  to  things  that  had  already  happened,  he 
took  the  liberty  to  apply  it  to  future  events.  He  fucceeded  fo 
i«r  as  to  delude  a  french  gentleman  of  noble  extraction,  and  a 
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protcftant,  into  a  perfuafion,  that  a  proteftant  prince  would 
quickly  overthrow  the  pope's  kingdom,  and  make  himfelf  the 
head  of  all  the  united  chriflians.  Segur  Pordailhn  was  the 
name  of  this  gentleman.  He  was  a  faithful  fervant  to  the  king 
of  Navarre,  afterwai'ds  Harry  IV.  and  thought  heaven  dcGgned 
his  mafter  for  the  giorious  enterprife  which  Brocardus  had  fore- 
told. Biz  with  thefe  hopes,  he  propofed  to  him  to  fend  an  em- 
hafly  to  the  proteilant  princes,  ofTeriug  to  be  his  ambalTador  j 
and  there  being  nothing  in  his  propofal  but  what  fuited  with 
the  exigencies  of  the  time,  it  was  approved  of,  and  lie  was  actu- 
ally deputed  to  thofe princes  in  1583.  It  was  afterwards  known 
upon  what  motive  he  undertook  the  embaffies,  and  we  may  be 
fure  there  were  not  wanting  perfons  enough  to  ridicule  him. 

The  catholic  writers  have  abufed  Brocardus  as  an  impollor, 
and  a  promoter  of  wars  and  infurrecticns  :  but  though  he  might 
have  been  the  caufe  of  didurbances,  as  fuch  men  often  are,  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  knavifh  impoftor.  He  feems  to 
have  been  fmcere,  and  to  have  believed  what  he  taught.  He 
retired  to  Nuremberg  at  the  latter  end  of  his  life,  where  he  met 
with  perfons  who  were  very  kind  and  charitable  to  him.  "  I 
hear,"  fays  Iyengars,  in  a  letter  to  Camerarius,  "  that  your  re- 
public has  kindly  received  the  good  old  man  J.  Brocard,  who, 
in  his  youth,  appeared  among  the  mod  polite  and  learned  men." 
This  letter  is  dated  Feb.  3, 1591.  He  exprefles  the  fame  affec- 
tion for  Brocard  in  another,  dated  July  24,  159?-  "  I  am 
mightily  pleafed  with  the  great  affection  you  exprefs  for  Bro- 
card. He  certainly  deferves  that  fome  perfons  of  fuch  pro- 
bity as  yours  fhould  take  care  of  him.  As  for  mc,  I  am 
hardly  in  a  capacity  to  oblige  him.  I  leave  no  flone  unturned 
to  procure  him  the  payment  of  300  gold  crowns,  which 
Mr.  Segur  left  him  by  his  will."  In  another  [z  j,  of  Nov.  16, 
1594  :  "I  cannot  but  even  thank  you  for  your  kind  and  gene- 
rous treatment  of  the  poor,  but  good,  old  Brocard."  He  died 
loon  after ;  but  we  do  not  find  exactly  when. 

Among  the  works  he  publiflicd,  which  were  mod  of  them 
printed  at  Scgur  Pordaillan's  ex  pence,  were*  his  Commentary  on 
the  revelations  of  St.  John,  and  his  Myftical  and  prophetical  ex- 
plication of  Leviticus.  Thefe  both  came  out  at  Leyden  in  1580; 
as  did  fome  other  things  not  worth  mentioning,  the  fame  year, 
f  he  fynods  of  the  United  Provinces  were  afraid  that  people 
•would  think  they  approved  the  extravagant  notions  advanced  in 
them,  if  they  were  wholly  filent  about  them  j  and  thei-efore  the 
national  fenate  of  Middleburg  condemned,  in  158 1,  that  method 
of  explaining  the  fcripture  •,  enjoining  the  diviniry-profeffor  at 
Leyden  to  fpeak  to  Brocard  about  his  vifions.  It  has  been  faid, 
that  Brocard,  not  being  able  to  anfwer  the  objections  raifed 
[ij  Bongars'j  Ltucrs,  vol.  i.  p.  129.  Hag.  1695. 
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againft  his  fyftem,  promifed  to  leave  ofF  meddling  with  prophe- 
cies. It  may  be  fo  ;  but  he  was  a  very  good  kind  of  man  indeed^ 
if  it  vi-as  ;  fince  reHgioniils  of  his  turn  and  characScer,  whatever 
good  qu:\litie&'they  may  have,  are  fcldom  known  to  confefs  them- 
felves  ill  an  error. 

BRODEAU  (John)  [a],  in  latin  Brodseus,  a  great  critic,  on 
whom  LipfiiK^,  Scaliger,  Grotius^  and  all  the  learned,  have  be- 
ftowed  higli  encomiums,  was  defcended  from  a  noble  family  in 
France,  and  born  at  1  ours  in  1500.  He  was  liberally  educated, 
and  placed  under  Alciat  to  (ludy  the  civil  law,  but  foon  forfaking 
that,  he  gave  himfelf  up  wholly  to  languages  and  the  belles-let- 
tres. He  travelled  into  Italy,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
Sndolet,  Bembus,  and  other  famous  wits  •,  and  "  here  he  applied 
himfelf  to  the  lludy  of  philofophy,  mathematics,  and  the  facred 
languages,  in  which  he  made  no  fmall  proficiency  [b].  Then 
returning  to  his  own  country,  he  led  a  retired  but  not  an  idle 
life ;  as  his  many  learned  lucubrations  abundantly  teftify.  He 
was  a  man  free  from  all  ambition  and  vain-glory,  and  fufFered 
his  works  to  be  publilhed  rather  under  the  fan£l;ion  and  autho- 
rity of  others,  than  under  his  own  :  a  fingular  example  of  mo- 
deily  in  this  age,  when  men  feek  glory  not  only  from  riches  and 
honours,  but  even  from  lettersj  and  that  too  with  a  vanity  which 
difgraceth  them."  Thefe  are  I  huanus's  words :  what  would 
Thuanus  have  faid,  if  he  had  lived  in  thefe  times,  where  he 
might  have  feen  men  not  only  feeking  glory  from  letters,  and  in 
the  vaineft  and  moll  oftentatious  manner,  but  writing  anony- 
mous pamphlets  in  praife  of  themfelves,  and  for  the  fake  of 
faying  fuch  things  as  even  flatterers  would  deferve  to  be  whipped 
for.''  Brodasus  died  a  bachelor  in  1563,  and  left  behind  him 
fome  publiflicd,  fome  unpublifhed,  notes  and  commentaries 
upon  various  authors  of  antiquity;  upon  Epigrammatica  Grjeca, 
Oppii  Cynegeticon,  Q^Calabri  Paralipomenon  tlomeri,  Coluthus 
<le  Helenre  raptu,  Euiipides,  Diofcorides,  &c. 

HROKESBY  (Fhancis)  [c],  a  native  of  Stoke  in  Leicefter- 
(liire,  fellow  of  Trinity  college,  and  afterwards  reftor  of  Row- 
ley, in  the  call  ridin<j  of  Yorkfliire,  was  author  of  a  Life  of  Jefus 
Chrift ;  and  a  principal  affiflant  to  hh:  Nelfon  in  com.piling  his 
Feafts  and  falls  of  the  church  of  England.  He  was  alio  author 
of  An  hillory  of  the  government  of  the  primitive  church,  for  the 
three  firll  centuries,  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth.  Printed 
by  W.  B.  1712,  8vo.  In  a  dedication  to  Mr.  Francis  Cherry, 
dated  Shottefljroke,  Aug.  13,  i7i  1,  the  author  fays,  "  The  fol- 
lowing treatife  challenges  you  for  its  patron,  and  demands  its 
dedication  to  yourftif,  in  that  I  wrote  it  under  your  roof,  was 
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tncouraged  in  my  ftudies  by  that  refpe£lful  treatment  I  there 
found,  and  Itill  meet  with  •,  and  withal,  as  I  was  affifted  in  my 
work  by  your  readincfs  to  iupply  me,  out  of  your  well-reple- 
nifhed  library,  with  fuch  books  as  I  ftood  in  need  of  in  colleft- 
ing  this  hillory.  I  efteem  my{"eif  therefore  in  gratitude  obliged 
to  make  this  public  acknowledgement  of  your  favours,  and  to 
tell  the  world,  that  when  I  was  by  God's  good  providence  re- 
duced to  ftraits  (in  part  occafioncd  by  my  care  lell  I  fhould  make 
{hipwreck  of  a  good  confcienc  -)  I  then  found  a  fafe  retreat  and 
kind  reception  inyourfamilv, and  there  both  leifureand  encourage- 
ment to  write  this  foUowmg  treatife."  As  Mr.  Brokeihy's  flraits 
arofe  from  his  principles  as  aNonjuror,hewas  of  courfepatronifed 
by  the  moil  eminent  pevfons  of  that  perfuafion.  The  houfe  of  the 
benevolent  Mr.  vjherry,  however,  was  his  afylum  ;  and  there  he 
formed  an  intimncy  with  Mr.  Dodwell,  whofe  "  Life"  he  after- 
wards wrote,  and  with  Mr.  Nellon,  to  whom  the  Life  of  Dod- 
well is  dedicated.  He  died  fuddenly  foon  after  that  publication. 
Mr.  Brokefby  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  famous  Tom 
Hearne,  who  printed  a  valuable  letter  of  his  in  the  firft  volume 
x)f  Lehnd's  Itinerary  ;  and  was  faid  to  be  the  author  of  a  trad^, 
intituled.  Of  education,  with  relpect  to  grammar-fchools  and 
uuiver'uie'^     1710,  8 vo. 

BR  >ME  (Adam  de),  was  a  great  favourite  of  king  Edw.  II. 
who  made  him  keeper  of  his  ftal,  and  chancellor  of  the  bi- 
fliopric  of  Durham,  in  its  vacancy,  archdeacon  of  Stow,  and 
minii^^n  of  St.  Mary's  in  Oxford,  w'lere  he  inftituted  a  college 
of -ftudents  in  theology  and  logic,  b;  the  king's  Hcence,  of  which 
he  became  ma'ier.  It  is  now  called  Oriel  college.  He  en- 
dow c^d  it  with  the  church  of  Coleby  in  Lincolnfliire,  and  a 
moiety  of  the  church  of  Skinton  in  the  diocefe  of  Lichfield. 
He  ^lied  in  1332,  and  was  buried  in  the  north  aile  of  St.  Mary's 
church,  where  he  was  miniller.  He  had  a  ilone  monument 
cre£led  over  him,  but  time  has  demolifhed  it. 

BROME  (Aldxanderj  [d],  an  author  who  flourifhed  in  tlie 
reign  of  Charles  I.  and  was  an  attorney  in  the  lord  mayor  of 
London's  court.  He  was  born  in  1620,  and  died  in  1666;  fo 
that  he  lived  through  the  whole  of  the  civil  wars  and  the  pro- 
teclorlhip.  r-e  was  a  warm  cavalier,  and  author  of  innumerable 
odes,  fonnets,  and  little  pieces,  in  which  the  repubUcans  are 
treated  with  kcennefs  and  feverity.  Thefe,  with  his  epiftles  and 
epigrams,  were  all  printed  in  one  volume  8vo.  after  the  refto- 
ration  He  publifiied  alfo  a  verfjon  of  Horace,  by  himfclf  and 
others;  and  a  comedy  called  the  Cunning  Lovers,  1651. 

BROME  (Richard)  [e],  who  lived  alfo  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  and  was  contemporary  with  Decker,  Ford,  Shirley, 

[.'jj    E;.;^riphia  DraiTiitica.  [e]   Biographia  Drama tica. 
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Sic.  His  extra£l'ion  was  mean  ;  for  he  was  originally  no  better 
than  a  menial  fervant  of  Ben  Jonfon.  He  wrote  himfelf,  how- 
ever, into  high  repute  ;  and  is  addrefied  in  fome  Hnes  by  his 
quondam  mafter,  on  account  of  his  comedy  called  the  Northern 
Lafs.  His  senius  was  entirely  turned  to  comedy,  and  we  have 
fifteen  of  his  productions  in  this  way  remaining.  They  were 
a£lcd  in  their  day  v.  ith  great  appkufe,  and  have  been  often  re- 
vived fince.  Even  in  our  own  time,  one  of  them,  called  the 
Jovial  Crew,  has,  with  little  alteration,  been  revived,  and  exhi- 
bited at  Covent  Garden  with  great  and  repeated  fuccefs.  He 
died  in  1652. 

BROMPTON  (John),  was  a  benedittine  monk,  and  abbot  of 
Jorevall,  or  Jerevall,  in  Riciimondihire.  The  Chronicon  that 
goes  under  his  name  begins  at  the  year  588',  when  Auguftin  the 
nionk  came  into  England,  and  is  carried  on  to  the  death  of  king 
Richard  I.  anno  domini  1 198.  This  chronicle,  Selden  fays,  docs 
not  belong  to  the  perfon  whofe  name  it  goes  under,  and  that 
John  Brompton  the  abbot  did  only  procure  it  for  his  monaftery 
of  Jorevail.  But  whoever  was  the  author  of  this  chronicle,  it  is 
certain  he  lived  after  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  HI. 
as  appears  by  his  digrefhve  relation  of  the  contract  between 
Joan,  king  Edv/ard's  filler,  and  David,  afterv/ards  king  of 
Scots.  This  hiftorian  has  borrowed  pretty  freely  from  Hove- 
den  [f]. 

BROOK  (Ralph),  York  herald,  born  1552,  difcovercd  many 
errors  in  relation  to  pedigrees  in  Camden's  Britannia,  which  he 
otfeied  to  communicate  to  the  author  ;  but  his  offer  was  waved, 
and  he  was  fupercilioufly  treated.  Upon  this,  urged  by  perfonal 
refentment,  he  feduloufly  applied  himfelf  to  a  thorough  exa^- 
mination  of  that  celebrated  work,  and  pubiifhed  a  difcorery  of 
the  errors  which  he  found  in  the  4th  edition  of  it.  T  his  book, 
in  which  Mr.  Camden  is  treated  with  very  little  ceremony,  o,r 
even  common  decency,  was  of  great  ufe  to  him  in  the  5th  edition 
publiflied  in  1600.  Brook's  Second  difcovery  of  errors,  to  which 
his  head  is  prefixed,  was  publilhed  in  4to,  1723,  almofl  a  cen-r 
tury  after  his  dcceafe,  which  happened  Ktli  Oct.  1625  [g]. 

BROOKE  (Sir  Robert)  [h],  fon  of  Thomas  Brooke  of  Cla^ 
verly  in  Shropfliire,  was  born  at  Claverly,  and  educated  at  Ox- 
ford. From  thence  he  removed  to  the  Middle  Temple,  and 
became  one  of  the  moft:  eminent  lawyers  of  his  time.  In  1552, 
he  was  called  to  be  ferjeant  at  law  j  and,  in  i  =553,  being  the  firft 
year  of  queen  Mary,  was  m^ade  lord  chief  juilice  of  the  common 
pleas,  about  which  time  he  was  knighted.     He  was  not  only 

■    [f]     Stiden  m  vitis  decern  Uriproruin,         [o]  Grainser'sBiog.  Wft.  vol.  i.  p.  i69. 
jtc.  [."J  Wood's  Atheuas  Oxoii. 
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cfleemed  a  great  man  in  his  profefTion,  but  had  llkewife  a  good 
charader  for  integrity  and  juftice  both  at  the  bar  and  bench  [i]. 
Sir  Robert  died  a  judge,  1558. 

BROOKE  (Frances),  whofe  maiden  name  was  Moore,  was 
the  daughter  of  a  clergyman,  and  the  wife  of  the  rev.  John 
Brooke,  rector  of  Colney  in  Norfolk,  of  St.  Auguftine  in  the 
city  of  Norwich,  and  chaplain  to  the  garrifon  of  Quebec.  She 
was  as  remarkable  for  her  gentlenefs  and  fuavity  of  manners  as 
for  her  literary  talents.  Her  hufband  died  on  the  21ft  of  Ja- 
nuary 1789,  and  ihe  herfelf  expired  on  the  26th  of  the  fame 
month,  at  Sleaford,  where  (he  had  retired  to  the  houfe  of  her 
fon,  who  has  preferment  in  that  country.  Her  diforder  was  a 
fpafmodic  complaint.  The  firft  literary  performance  we  know 
of  her  writing  was  the  Old  Maid,  a  periodical  wor!c,  begun  No- 
vember 15,  1 71^5,  and  continued  every  Saturday  until  about  the 
end  of  July  1756.  Thefe  papers  have  fince  been  collected  into 
pne  volume  twelves.  In  the  fame  year  (1756)  ihe  pubUihed 
Virginia,  a"  tragedy,  with  odes,  paftorals,  and  tranflations,  8vo. 
In  the  preface  to  this  publication  fhe  affigns  as  a  reafon  for  its 
appearance,  "  that  {he  was  precluded  from  all  hopes  of  ever 
feeing  the  tragedy  brought  upon  the  ftage,  by  there  having  been 
two  [k]  fo  lately  on  the  fame  fubject." — "  If  hers,"  Ine  adds, 
*'  (liouid  be  found  to  have  any  greater  refemblance  to  the  two 
reprefented,  than  the  famenefs  of  the  ftory  made  unavoidable, 
of  which  fhe  is  not  confcious,  it  mull  have  been  accidental  on 
her  fide,  as  there  are  many  perfons  of  very  diftinguiflied  rank 
and  unqueftionable  veracity,  who  faw  hers  in  manufcript  before 
the  others  appeared,  and  will  witnefs  for  her,  that  (he  has  taken 
no  advantage  of  having  feen  them.  She  muft  here  do  Mr.  Crifp 
the  juftice  to  fay,  that  any  refemblance  muft  have  been  equally 
accidental  on  his  part,  as  he  neither  did,  nor  could  fee  her  Vir- 
ginia before  his  own  was  played  ;  Mr.  Garrick  having  declined 
reading  hers  till  Mr.  Crifp's  was  publi(hed."  Prefixed  to  this 
publication  were  propofals  for  printing  by  fubfcription  a  poetical 
tranllation,  with  notes,  of  il  Pallor  Fido,  a  work  which  probably 
was  never  completed. 

In  1 763  (he  publiflied  a  novel,  intituled.  The  hiftory  of  lady 
Julia  Manuevllie,  concerning  the  plan  of  which  there  were  va- 
rious opinions,  though  of  the  execution  there  feems  to  have  been 
but  one.  It  vv-as  read  with  much  avidity  and  general  approbation. 
It  has  been  often,  however,  wiflied  that  the  cataftrophe  had  been 

[i]  He  wrofe,   I.  An  abridgment, con-  3.  Reading  on  the  ftafute  of  limitations* 

taining  an  iblradt  of  she  yeai-books  till  made  ^zd  Henry  VIII.  cap.  2. 

the  time  of  queen  Mary.    z.   Certain  cafec  f  k  j  Tliefe  were  Virginia,  by  Mr.  Crifp, 

adjiiigrd  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  Ed-  aded  at  Dniry-lane,  Pebruary  1754;   and 

ward  VI.  and  queen  Mary,  from  the  6th  of  Appius,  by  Mr.Moncrief,  acled  at  Corent" 

Henry  Vlll.  to  the  4th  of  queen  Mary^  gai  Jen,  March.  175^. 

left 
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lefs  melancholy  ;  nnd  of  the  propriety  of  this  opinion  the  a«- 
thorefs  herfelf  is  faid  to  liave  been  fatisfied,  but  did  not  choofe 
to  make  the  aheration.  In  the  fame  year  ftie  publiflied  Letters 
from  Juliet  lady  Catefby  to  her  friend  lady  Henrietta  Campley, 
tranflated  from  the  french,  i2mo.  She  foon  afterwards  went 
to  Canada  with  her  hufband,  who  was  chaplain  to  the  garrifon 
at  Quebec  ;  and  there  faw  thofe  romantic  fccnes  fo  adm.irably 
painted  in  her  next  work,  intituled.  The  hiftory  of  Emily  Mon- 
tague, 4  vols.  i2mo,  1769.  The  next  year  (he  publilhed  Me- 
moirs of  the  marquis  of  St.  Forlaix,  in  4  vols.  i2mo.  On  her 
return  to  England  accident  brought  her  acquainted  with  Mrs. 
Yates,  and  an  intimacy  was  formed  between  them  which  laded 
as  long  as  that  lady  lived  ;  and  when  fhe  died,  Mrs.  Brooke 
did  honour  to  her  memory  by  a  eulogium  printed  in  the  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine.  If  we  are  not  millaken,  Mrs.  Brooke  had 
with  Mrs.  Yates  for  a  time  fome  fhare  in  the  opera-houfe.  She 
certainly  had  fome  ihare  of  the  libellous  abufe  which  the  ma- 
nagement of  that  theatre  during  the  above  period  gave  birth  to. 
"We  have  already  fcen  tSat  her  firll  play  had  been  refufed  by  Mr. 
Garrick.  After  the  lapfe  of  feveral  yenrs  flie  was  willing  once 
more  to  try  her  fortune  at  the  theatre,  and  probably  relying  on 
the  influence  of  Mrs.  Yates  to  obtain  its  reprefentation,  pro- 
duced a  tragedy  which  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  pleafe  the 
manager.  He  therefore  reje<Sted  it  •,  and  by  that  means  excited 
the  refentment  of  the  authorefs  fo  much  that  fhe  took  a  fevere 
revenge  on  him  in  a  novel  publiflied  in  1777,  intituled  the  Ex- 
curfion,  in  2  vols.  i2mo.  It  is  not  certainly  known  whether  this 
rejedled  tragedy  is  or  is  not  the  fame  as  was  afterwards  a£ted  at 
Covent-garden.  If  it  was,  it  will  furnifli  no  impeachment  of 
Mr.  Garrick's  judgment.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  added,  that 
our  authorefs,  as  is  faid,  thought  her  inveflive  too  fevere ;  la- 
mented and  retra£led  it.  In  1 771  fhe  tranflated  Elements  of 
the  hiilory  of  England,  from  the  invafion  of  the  Romans  to  the 
reign  of  George  II.  from  the  abbe  Millot,  in  4  vols.  i2mo.  In 
January  1781,  the  Siege  of  .Mnope,  a  tragedy,  was  a£l:ed  at  Co- 
vent-garden. This  piece  added  but  little  to  her  reputation, 
though  the  principal  charaders  were  well  fupported  by  Mr.  Hen- 
derfon  and  Mrs.  Yates.  It  went  nine  nights,  but  never  became 
popular;  it  wanted  energy,  and  had  not  much  originality;  there 
was  little  to  difapprove,  but  notliing  to  admire.  Her  next  and 
moft  popular  performance  was  Rofma,  a61:ed  at  Covent-garden 
in  December  1  782.  This  fhe  prefented  to  Mr.  Harris,  and  few 
pieces  have  been  equally  fuccefsful.  Tlie  fnnplicity  of  the  ilor}', 
the  elegance  of  the  words,  and  the  excellence  of  the  mufic,  pro- 
mife  a  long  duration  to  this  drama.  Her  concluding  work  was 
Marian,  aded  1788  at  Covent-garden  with  fome  fuccefs,  but 
vory  much  inferior  to  Rofina. 

4  BPvOOKE 
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BROOKE  (Henry),  was  born  in  the  year  1706,  the  fon  of 
the  rev.  William  Brooke  ol'  Rantavan,  re£l:or  of  the  parillies  of 
Killinkare,  Mullough,  MybuUough,  and  Licowie,  a  man  of  great 
talents  and  amiable  worth,  and  one  of  thofe  who  were  cliofen 
members  of  the  convocation  propofed  to  be  then  fliortly  held : 
the  maiden  name  of  his  mother  was  Digby.  He  was  educated 
at  Dr.  Sheridan's  fchool,  fent  early  to  Dublin  college,  and  from 
thence  removed  to  the  Temple  in  his  feventeenth  year.  There 
the  engaging  fweetncfs  of  his  temper  and  peculiar  vivacity  of 
his  genius,  caught  the  notice  and  eibeem  of  almoll  all  then  in 
Loiidon,  who  were  themfelves  remarkable  for  talents  and  for 
learning  :  Swift  prophefied  wonders  of  him,  and  he  was  beloved 
by  Pope.  Thus  flattered  and  encouraged,  he  returned  to  Ire- 
land to  fettle  his  affairs,  and  to  obtain  a  call  to  the  bar. 

The  illnefs  of  an  aunt  whom  he  tenderly  loved  cut  (hort  the 
paternal  cjrelTes  and  welcome,  and  haiLened  him  to  Weftmeath 
to  receive  her  laft  adieus.  This  lady,  who  had  always  been  paf- 
fionately  fond  of  her  amiable  nephew,  evinced  in  her  dying  mo- 
ments the  molt  implicit  and  firm  reliance  on  his  honour  and 
worth  :  {lie  committed  to  his  guardianiliip  her  daughter,  a  lively 
and  beautiful  girl  of  between  eleven  and  twelve,  but  fiightly 
portioned,  and  therefore  in  flili  the  greater  need  of  a  proteclor; 
and  tlien  died  in  peace. 

He  efcorted  his  mourning  ward  to  Dublin,  where  .r 

and  mother  then  were,  and  placed  her  at  a  boarding -fchool. 
Here  flie  improved  in  beauty  and  accomplilhments  :  the  vilits  of 
her  guardian  were  frequent,  and  love  Itole  on  their  voung  fuf- 
ceptible  hearts  j  unperceived  indeed  by  themlelves,  but  plainly 
apparent  to  the  fchoolfellows  of  mifs  Ivleans,  whole  obfervations 
and  raillery,  quickened  perhaps  by  jealoufy,  frequently  drew 
tears  of  embarralTment  and  vexation  from  her  eyes.  She  com- 
plained of  this  to  her  coufin  ;  but  he  was  too  much  enamoured 
to  difcontinue  his  attentions,  and  flie  loved  him  too  much  to  fa- 
crifice  his  company  to  prudential  conftderaticns :  the  confe- 
quence  was,  they  married  fecretly ;  and  upon  difcovery  were 
married  again  in  prefence  of  his  father  and  mother  ;  and  Mrs. 
Brooke  had  her  firft  child  before  (he  had  completed  her  four- 
teenth year. 

Here  was  an  end  for  a  while  to  bufinefs,  to  ambition,  to  every 
tiling  but  love ;  the  enthufiafm  of  youthful  fondnefs  wrapt  every 
otlier  objecl  from  their  view ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  birth 
of  their  third  child,  that  Mr.  Brooke  could  be  prevailed  on,  by 
the  prellmg  folUcitatious  of  his  friends,  to  think  of  gettino-  for- 
ward in  a  line  of  life  that  might  enable  him  to  make  a  handibmc 
provifion  for  a  family  fo  prematurely  brought  en. 

He  went  a  fecond  time  to  London;  bur  poetry  proved  as  fatal 
Uiere,  as  love  had  been  in  Ireland.     The  iludy  of  the  law  ap- 
peared 
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peared  dryer  tlian  ever  :  he  renewed  his  intimacy  with  the  helleg 
lettres  and  their  profelTors  j  and  he  wrote  his  poem  of  Univerfal 
Beauty  under  the  eye  and  criticifm  of  Mr.  Pope,  v.-ho  foretold 
the  expanfion  of  his  genius  and  fame,  from  a  beginning  fo  won- 
derful in  a  man  fo  very  young. 

Soon,  however,  he  was  obliged  to  return  ;  family  affairs  de- 
manded his  prefence.  The  number  of  his  children  now  in- 
creafing  faft,  made  an  augmentation  of  fortune  defirable.  He 
therefore  praclifed  as  chamber-cbunfel,  while  circumltances 
obliged  him  to  remain  in  Ireland. 

In  1737  he  went -ti  third  time  to  London,  where  his  company 
was  fought  with  avidity  by  the  firft  perfons  and  characters  of  che 
age.  The  amiable  lord  Lyttelton  foon  diltinguiflied  and  che- 
rifhed  a  mind  and  genius  fo  fimilar  to  his  own.  Pope  received 
him  with  open  arms.  Mr.  Pitt  (the  late  lord  Chatham)  was  paiti- 
cularly  fond  of  him,  and  introduced  him  to  the  prince  of  Wales  ; 
who  carefled  him  with  uncommon  familiarity,  and  prefentedhim 
with  many  elegant  and  valuable  tokens  of  his  friendfliip.  Here, 
flufhed  with  ambition,  glowing  with  emulation,  and  elevated 
with  praife,  his  genius  foared  to  its  zenith,  and  fnatched  all  its 
fire  from  the  altar  of  Apollo,  to  animate  the  foremoft  produclioni 
of  human  powers — his  tragedy  of  Guftavus  Vafa. 

Though  in  this  play  a  candid  enemy  coiild  have  difcovered 
nothing  exceptionable,  yet  government  took  offence  at  the  fpiric 
of  liberty  which  it  bi'eathed.  They  clofed  the  theatres  againfl 
it  ',  but  could  not  prevent  its  publication  :  the  prefs  vi'as  flil! 
open;  and  his  friends,  enraged  at  the  treatment  he  received,  took 
the  management  of  his  tragedy  into  their  o\vn  hands,  and  fub- 
fcriptions  poured  in  upon  it  in  fuch  a  golden  tide  as  exceeded 
his  moft  fanguine  ideas  and  hopes.  The  oppofition  of  govern- 
inent,  the  exertions  of  his  friends,  and  the  publication  of  his 
play,  noifed  abroad  his  reputation  a  thoufand  fold,  and  con- 
firmed his  confidence  of  fuccefs  :  he  took  a  houfe  at  Twicken- 
ham, near  to  Mr.  Pope's,  for  the  advantage  of  his  intimacy  and 
friendfhip,  furnilhed  it  genteelly,  hired  fervants,  and  fent  for 
Mrs.  Brooke,  who  followed  him  to  London,  and  was  propofed 
bv  tlie  prince  to  be  nurfe  to  his  prefcnt  majefty,  of  whom  the 
princefs  was  at  that  time  pregnant. 

Thus  every  wifh  was  gratified,  and  every  profpe£l  fmiled,  in 
love  and  in  friendflnp,  in  fortune  and  in  fame ;  all  was  flatter- 
ing, and  all  was  gay.  But  this  bright  fky  was  foon  and  fuddenly 
ovcrcaft  :  he  was  feized' with  a  violent  and  obflinate  ague.  1  he 
phyfician  gave  him  over ;  and  he  was  ordered,  as  a  laft  but  forlorn 
hope,  to  return  to  his  native  air.  He  did  fo,  and  recovered  ; 
purpofing  to  go  back  immediately  to  London,  and  refume  the 
fociety  and  advantages  he  had  left  behind :  but  unfortunately 
this  deHgn  was  never  put  in  execution  •,  nor  could  his  friends 
a  ever 
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tvtt  dratjT  from  Ibim  the  true  reafon  of  a  c?dnc!u(?t,  to  them  {o 
unaccountable.  To  fome  particular  intimates,  however,  he  ac- 
knowledged his  motive  ;  it  was  this :  Party,  while  he  was  m 
London,  ran  extremely  high.  The  heart  of  his  beloved  patron, 
the  prince  of  Wales,  went  with  the  people,  of  whom  he  was  the 
darling,  and  detefted  the  venal  meafures  of  the  miniilrv.  Mr. 
Brooke  was  thought  to  have  had  an  eye  to  this  in  his  play  of 
Guftavus  Vafa  j  and  that  was  the  chief  caufe  of  its  being  perfe- 
cuted  by  government.  But  his  loyal  foul,  confcious  of  its  own. 
integrity,  was  irritated  at  the  undeferved  treatment  he  had  re- 
ceived, and  openly  avowed  his  refentment.  Soon  after,  the  king 
broke  publicly  with  his  fon  ;  and  the  prince  withdrew  himfelf 
from  court,  and  as  publicly  profefied  himfelf  averfe  to  a  mi- 
niftry  which  he  looked  upon  to  be  enemies  both  to  country  and 
to  king.  The  breach  grew  every  day  wider  :  and  it  was  feared 
by  many  that  a  civil  war  might  enfue. 

Mr.  Brooke,  who  was  paiTionately  attached  to  his  prince,  had 
his  cars  filled  with  exaggerated  ftories  of  the  injurious  treatment 
he  met  with,  and  was  fuppofed  too  tamely  to  endure.  He  was 
enraged  :  he  openly  efpoufed  his  patron's  quarrel,  and  deter- 
mined to  exert  all  his  powers  to  thunder  forth  his  virtues  and 
his  wrongs  to  the  world. 

Mrs.  Brooke,  aware  of  the  imprudent  zeal  of  her  huiband, 
and  trembling  for  his  fafety,  was  terrified  at  his  refolution,  and 
dreaded  nothing  fo  much  as  the  thought  of  his  returning  to 
London  ;  the  very  mention  of  it  threw  her  into  tears,  and  all 
the  agonies  of  defpair.  In  fhort,  (he  at  laft  conquered,  and 
prevailed  with  him  to  lav  afide  the  lifted  pen,  to  difpofe  of  his 
houfe  in  Twickenham,  difmifs  his  fervants,  and  determine  to 
remain  in  his  native  country,  fafe  from  the  rage  of  partv  and  all 
the  dangers  of  ambition.  In  vain  did  his  friends,  on  both  fides 
of  the  water,  remonftrate  to  him  on  the  madnefs  of  relinquiflving 
all  the  bright  profpecls  that  fmiled  fo  fair  and  fo  flattering  be- 
fore him.  They  could  fay  no  more  to  him  than  he  was  con- 
fcious of  himfelf;  yet  in  fpite  of  all  that  friends,  interelt,  or 
glory  could  urge,  he  ftHl  remained  in  Ireland, 

/*  gninfl:  hi^  better  koov/ledge  nor  deceiv'd. 
But  fondly  ov-ercome  of  female  chann=." 

During  this  period  of  his  life,  he  kept  up  a  conllant  literarv 
correfpondence  with  moft  of  the  geniufes  of  the  age  ;  but  un- 
fortunately all  thefe  letters  were  confumed,  with  mnny  other  va- 
luable papers  and  effects,  by  an  accidental  fire.  Two  of  them 
from  Mr.  Pope  are  particularly  to  be  lamented,  wherein  his  cha- 
racter appeared  in  a  light  pccidiarly  amiable.  In  one  of  them 
he  profeiled  himfelf  in  heart  a  proteflant,  but  spologifed  for  not 
publicly  conforming,  by  alleging  that  it  would  render  the  eve  of 

Lis 
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his  mother's  hfe  unhappy.  In  another  very  long  one,  he  endea- 
voured to  perfuade  Mr.  Brooke  to  take  orders  ;  as  being  a  pro- 
feflion  better  fuited  to  his  principles,  his  difpofition,  and  his 
genius,  than  that  of  the  law,  and  alfo  lefs  injurious  to  his  health- 
Why  he  declined  this  advice  of  his  friend  is  not  now  known  ; 
nor  can  we  colle6l  any  material  incident  to  fill  up  a  long  intj?rval 
which  here  muft  be  left  in  his  life.  While  barrack-mafter  under 
lord  Cheiterfield,  while  writer  of  the  Farmer's  letters,  &c.  he 
pafied,  no  doubt,  through  many  bufy  and  interefling  fcenes ; 
but  we  know  little  that  can  be  related  with  certainty  concerning 
him. 

Wearied  at  length  with  fruitlefs  efforts  to  aroufe  the  flumber- 
ing  genius  of  his  country,  difgufled  with  her  ingratitude,  and 
fick  of  her  venality,  he  withdrew  to  his  paternal  feat;  and  there, 
hi  the  fociety  of  the  mufes,  and  the  peaceful  bofom  of  domeftic 
love,  confolcd  himfelf  for  lofl  advantages  and  difappointed  hopes. 
An  only  brother  whom  he  tenderly  loved  accompanied  his  re- 
tirement, with  a  family  almoft  as  numerous  as  his  own  ;  and 
there,  for  many  years,  they  lived  together  with  uninterrupted 
harmony  and  affeclion.  Here  he  devoted  himfelf  wholly  to  the 
mufes.  He  wrote  feveral  of  his  fined  tragedies,  and  formed 
golden  hopes  of  their  fuccefs  upon  the  englifh  llage,  from  his 
interefl  with  Mr.  Garrick,  who  profelTed  for  him  (while  he  lived 
in  London)  the  higheft  elleem  :  but  here  he  was  greatly  de- 
ceived ;  for  Garrick  was  no  longer,  as  formerly,  his  friend.  In 
1774  he  had  prefled  him  earneltiy  to  write  for  the  llage,  and  of- 
fered to  enter  into  articles  vi'ith  him  for  a  fnlliing  a  line  for  all 
he  fliould  write  during  life,  provided  that  he  wrote  for  him  alone. 
This  Garrick  looked  upon  as  an  extraordinary  compliment  to 
Mr.  Brooke's  abilities  :  but  he  could  not,  however,  bring  him 
over  to  his  opinion,  nor  prevail  with  him  to  accept  his  offer  ;  on 
the  contrary  lie  rejetled  it  with  forae  degree  of  haughtinefs,  for 
v.hich  Garrick  never  forgave  him.  He  was  then  in  the  full  and 
flattering  career  to  fortune  and  to  fame;  and  would  have  thought 
it  a  difgrace  to  let  out  his  talents  for  hire,  and  tie  himfelf  down 
to  necefiity. 

The  irifh  ftage  was  ftlll  open  ;  he  tried  It,  and  was  tolerably 
fuccefsful,  but  not  adequate  to  his  hopes  and  his  occafions. 
tver  too  fanguine  in  expedlations  and  projecls,  generous  topro- 
fufion,  and  thoughtlefs  of  the  morrow,  his  hand  was  as  open  as 
Ills  heart  was  fenfible  :  no  friend  pafied  by  him  uncherifhed,  no 
dlilrefs  unrelieved.  In  fiiort,  he  was  compelled  to  mortgage, 
ami  at  lail  to  fell,  "  the  fields  of  known  endeared  idea."  He 
left  the  country,  and  rented  a  houfe  and  domain  in  Kildare, 
where  he  refided  for  a  few  years.  But  his  heart  fiill  hovered 
round  the  fcenes  of  his  happiefl  houi's  :  he  left  Kildare,  and 
took  and  improved  a  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  his  once  loved 

habitation. 
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habitation.  This,  however,  he  intended  for  a  fummer  refidencc 
only  ;  but  v/as  afterwards  obliged  to  fettle  entirely  there,  on  ac*- 
count  of  Mrs.  Brooke's  declining  health,  which  did  not  permit 
her  to  return  to  Dublin.  Shortly  after  fhe  died  j  and  with  her 
all  his  happinefs,  and  the  better  part  of  his  exiftence,  fled  ;  for 
his  intellects  never  after  recovered  the  fhock  of  this  feparation, 
after  a  union  of  near  fifty  years,  enjoyed  with  a  harmony  of  af- 
fection which  misfortune  ftrove  in  vain  to  embitter,  which  no 
length  of  time  could  f<itiate,  nor  any  thing  interrupt  but  death. 
Previous  to  this  lait  calamity,  the  lofs  of  a  favourite  child  (the 
feventeenth  deceafed)  gave  a  fevere  blow  to  his  conftitution,  al- 
ready weakened  by  long  ftudy,  and  beginning  to  bend  beneath 
the  prefTure  of  years.  The  agitation  of  his  mind  brought  on 
with  extreme  violence  a  megrim,  to  which  he  had  at  times  been 
a  little  fubjeci  from  his  youth  ;  and  the  death  of  his  wife  com- 
pleting what  that  had  begun,  reduced  him  for  a  length  of  time 
to  a  (late  of  almoll  total  imbecility.  The  care  of  the  phyficians, 
indeed,  in  feme  meafure  rel1:ored  him  ;  but  ftlll  the  powers  of 
his  mind  were  decayed,  and  his  genius  fiafhed  only  by  fits. 

This  indeed  is  too  evidently  perceivable  in  thofe  of  his  works 
which  were  written  after  the  powers  of  his  mind  began  to  relax. 
In  the  latter  volumes  of  the  Fool  of  Quality,  and  his  fubfequent 
novel  of  Juliet  Grenville,  we  trace,  with  a  mixture  of  regret  and 
awe,  the  magnificent  ruins  of  genius.  Both  thefe  books  were 
written  with  a  view  to  moral  and  religious  improvement.  A  mere 
novel  could  never  have  been  planned  by  a  heart  and  head  like 
his ;  he  therefore  chofe  his  (lory  purely  as  a  conduit  for  the 
fyftcm  he  had  adopted.  Mr.  Brooke  feems  never  for  a  moment 
to  lofe  fight  of  this  great  end.  It  was  indeed  his  charadier,  and 
of  courfe  is  difFufed  in  his  works.  ^j 

Mr.  Brooke,  with  many  great  and  (lill  more  amiable  qualities, 
was  not  without  his  faults.  His  feelings  never  waited  the  deci'^ 
fion  of  his  judgment;  he  knew  not  how  to  mortify,  to  reltrain, 
or  fufpend  them  for  a  moment ;  like  fondled  children,  they  were 
fpoiled  by  too  much  indulgence.  This  unhappy  foftnefs  was  the 
fource  of  a  thoufand  misfortunes  to  him.  In  confequence  of  it,  he 
was  perj)etually  duped  in  his  friendfhips  as  well  as  his  charities. 
His  abilities  were  as  warmly  exerted  in  the  fer\ice  of  apparent 
worth,  as  his  purfe  was  open  to  the  femblance  of  diftrefs  i  he  was 
thus  fometimes  reduced  to  the  mortifying  fituation  of  appearing 
the  advocate  and  friend  of  ch3ra<£lers  diametrically  oppofitc  to 
his  own.  It  muft  alfo  be  owned  that  he  was  too  profnfe  and  im- 
provident: but  it  was  the  prodigality  of  feeling;  it  v»as  tr.e  profufe- 
nefs  of  a  generous,  not  of  an  oftentatious  mind  [l  J.  rle  died 
at  Dublin,  October  lo,  1783. 

BROOME 

ft  I    The  woris  of  tbis  author  appeared  ia  the  following  chroao'.ogical   order - 
Vol.  hi.  H  i.  Uaiverf.i" 
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BROOME  (William)  [?^],  was  born  in  Chdlilre,  as  is  faid, 
of  very  mean  parents.  Of  the  place  of  his  birth,  or  the  firft  part 
of  his  Hfe,  we  have  not  been  able  to  gain  any  intelligence.  He 
was  educated  upon  the  foundation  at  Eton,  and  was  captain  of 
the  fchool  a  whole  year,  without  any  vacancy,  by  which  lie 
might  have  obtained  a  fcholarfhrp  at  King's  eollege.  Being  by 
this  delay,  fuch  as  is  faid  to  have  happened  very  rarely,  fuper- 
annuated,  he  was  fent  to  St.  John's  college  by  the  contributions 
of  his  friends,  where  he  obtained  a  fmall  exhibition. 

At  his  college  he  lived  for  fome  time  in  the  fame  chamber 
with  the  well-known  Ford,  by  whom  Dr.  Johnfon  heard  him 
defcribed  as  a  contra£ted  fcholar  and  a  mere  verfifier,  unac- 
quainted with  life,  and  unfkilful  in  converfation.  His  addition 
to  metre  was  then  fuch,  that  his  companions  familiarly  called 
him  Poet.  When  he  had  opportunities  of  mingling  with  man- 
kind, he  cleared  himfelf,  as  Fordlikewife  owned,  from  great  part 
of  his  fcholallic  ruft. 

He  appeared  early  in  the  world  as  a  tranflator  of  the  Iliad* 
into  profe,  in  conjunction  with  Ozell  and  Oldifworth.  How 
their  feveral  parts  were  diftributed  is  not  known.  This  is  the 
tranflation  of  v/hich  Ozell  boafted  as  fuperior,  in  Toland's  opi- 
nion, to  that  of  Pope  :  it  has  long  fince  vanished,  and  is  now  iu 
no  danger  from  the  critics. 

He  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Pope,  who  was  then  vifiting  fir 
John  Cotton  at  Madingley,  near  Cambridge,  and  gained  fo  much 
of  his  efteem  that  he  was  employed  to  make  extra£ls  from 
Euftathius  for  the  notes  to  the  tranflation  of  the  Iliad  \  and 
in  the  volumes  of  poetry  publiflied  by  Lintot,  commonly 
called  Pope's  MifceUanics,  many  of  his  early  pieces  were  in- 
ferted. 

Pope  and  Broome  were  to  be  yet  more  clofely  conne£led. 
When  the  fuccefs  of  the  Iliad  gave  encouragement  to  a  veriion 
of  the  Odyfiey,  Pope,  weary  of  the  toil,  called  Fenton  and 

1,  Univerfal  beauty,  a  philofophlcal  poem,  Mr.  Garrick,  1746.    8.   Fable;;,  viz.  The 

in  4  books,  1735  and  1736.   2.  Two  books  frmple  of  Hymen.    The  fparrow  and  thc 

of   jerufalem   delivered,    an    epic    poem,  dove.  The  fe.T.ale  feducers.   Love  and  va- 

tranflated    tiom    the    Italian  of  Tor^ato  iiltyj  1747.   9.  Pr>.dogue  to  riie  Foundling. 

Tallo,  1738.     3:.   Guftavus  V;'.fa,  the  de-  Littie  John  ar.d  the  giants, a  dramatic  opeia 

liverer  of  his  country  ;  a  tragedy  intended  acted  in  Dublin,  1748.      10.  The  earl  of 

to  have  been  aded  at    Drury-Une.      In  Effex,  a  tragedy,  atied  in  Dublin,  and  af- 

1-42  this  play  was  performed  in   Dublin,  terwards  in   i:6~   at  Drury-lane  theatre. 

4.  Coiirtantia,  or  the  man  of  law's  tale,  I  r.  The  trial  oCthe  rom.in catholics,  Sivo, 

niodernized    from    Chaucer,    prinred    in  1762.      i  i.   The  fool  ot   quality;  or  ihe 

Ogle's   vevfion   of  Chaucer's    Canterbury  hiftory  of  Henry  earl  of  Morland,  5  vols, 

tales    174'.      5-   '^'hs  ^*^i  "*  Weitmore-  i .  mo   1766.    1 3.   Redemption,    a   poenr, 

land,  a  tragedy.    This  was  afled  at  Dublin  1772.     14-    )u!let  Gn-nville  ;  or  the  hif- 

in   Mjv   1745.     ^-  'I'he  farmer's  letters,  tory  of  the  human  haart,  3  vols.    izmo. 

7.    Epilogue  on  the  birth-day  of  the  duke  I "74;  with  a  are.tr  number  of  playa,  ai,d 

of  Cumberland,  fpoke  by  Mr,  Garrick  in  l<;!Hy,  The  fox-chace,  a  poem. 
Dublin.     Prologue  to  Othello,  fpoke  by  ;  m  ]  From  Dr.  Jolinf.>a's  Lives. 
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J^roonld  to  liis  afliftance  j  and,  taking  only  half  the  work  upon 
himfelf,  divided  the  other  half  between  his  partners,  giving  four 
books  to  Fenton,  and  eight  to  Broome.  Fenton's  books  are 
enumerated  In  Dr.  Johnfon's  Life  of  him.  To  the  lot  of  Broome 
fell  the  2d,  6th,  8th,  nth,  i2th,  i6th,  i8th,  and  23d}  together 
with  the  burthen  of  writing  all  the  notes  [x  j. 

The  price  at  which  Pope  purchafed  this  aflTidance  was  three 
hundred  pounds  paid  to  Fenton,  and  five  hundred  to  Broome* 
with  as  many  copies  as  he  wanted  for  his  friends,  which  amounted 
to  one  hundred  more.  The  payment  made  to  Fenton  is  known 
only  by  hcarfay  ;  Broome's  is  very  diflinclly  told  by  Pope,  in 
the  notes  to  the  Dunciad. 

It  is  evident  that,  according  to  Pope's  own  eflimate,  Broome 
was  unkindly  treated.  If  four  books  could  merit  three  hundred 
pounds,  eight,  and  all  the  notes,  equivalent  at  leaft  to  four,  had 
certainly  a  right  to  more  than  fix. 

Broome  probably  confidered  himfelf  as  injured,  and  there  was 
for  fame  time  more  than  coldnefs  between  him  and  his  employer. 
He  always  fpoke  of  Pope  as  too  much  a  lover  of  money,  and 
Pope  purfued  him  with  avowed  hoftility;  for  he  not  only  named 
him  difrefpe£l: fully  in  the  Dunciad,  but  quoted  him  more  than 
once  in  the  Bathos,  as  a  proficient  in  the  Art  of  Sinking  j  and 
in  his  enumeration  of  the  different  kinds  of  poets  diftinguiflied 
for  the  profound,  he  reckons  Broome  among  "  the  parrots  who 
repeat  another's  words  in  fuch  a  hoavfe  odd  tone  as  makes  them 
feem  their  own."  It  has  been  faid  that  they  v.'cre  afterwards  re- 
conciled ;  but  we  are  afraid  their  peace  was  without  friendlhip. 
He  afterwards  publilhed  a  mifcellany  of  po^ms,  and  never  rofe 
to  very  high  dignity  in  the  church.  He  was  fome  time  reclor 
of  Sturdon  in  Suffolk,  where  he  married  a  wealthy  widow ;  and 
afterwards,  when  the  king  vifitcd  Cambridge  1728,  became 
LL.D.  He  was,  1733,  prefented  by  the  crown  to  the  rectory 
of  Pulham  in  Norfolk,  which  he  held  with  Oakley  Magna  in 
Suffolk,  given  him  by  the  lord  Cornwailis,  to  whom  he  was  chap- 
Iain,  and  who  added  the  vicarage  of  Eye  in  Suffolk ;  he  then  re- 
figned  ir'uihani,  and  retained  the  other  two.     Towards  the  clofe 

[n]   "  Ai  this  tranflntion  is  a  very  im-  Pope,  in  an  advirtifement  prefixed  alter- 

portant  event  in  po«tical  hiftory,  the  rea-  wards   lo  a   new   volume    of   his    works, 

der  has  a  right  to  know  upon  what  gnunds  claimcj  only  twelve.      A  natural  curicfity 

I  eiliblilh  my  narration. — That,  the  ver-  after  the  real  condudl  ot  fo  great  an  under 

fion  was   not  wholly    Pope's  w«  always  taking,  incited  me  once  to  i.nquire  of  Dr. 

k.Mown  :  he   had  mentioned  th;  afliftance  Warbuiton  ;  who  told   me.  in  his  warm 

of  two  friends  in  his  propofaU,  and  at  the  language,    that   he   thought   the   relation 

end  ot  the  work  fume  account  is  given  by  given  in  the  note  a  lit;  but  that  he  was 

Broime   of   their   d.iferent   parts,    which  not  able   to  afcenain  the  feverai   (hares, 

hmever  mentions  only  live  b^^oks  as  writ-  The    inrcllieence   which    Dr.   VVarSurtoQ 

ten  by  the  coadjutors  :  the  rouah  aiid  twcn-  could  not  aflford  me,  I  obrainrd  from  Mr, 

tieth  by  Fenton;  the  lix'h.  the  eleventh,  Langton,  to  whom   Mr.   Spence  had  im- 

aiid   the   eighteenth   by  himleh  ;    though  parted  it."  Dr.  Jobn$cj». 
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of  his  life  he  grew  again  poetical,  and  amufed  himfelf  with  trans- 
lating odes  of  Anacreon,  which  he  pubiifhed  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  under  the  name  of  Chefter.  He  died  at  Bath,  Nov.  i6, 
1745,  and  was  buried  in  the  abbey  church. 

BROSCHI  (Carlo),  better  known  under  the  name  of  Fari- 
nello,  was  born  the  24th  of  January  1705,  at  Andria,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  of  a  family  noble,  though  poor.  From  the 
patent  of  his  knighthood  of  the  order  of  Calatrava,  it  appears 
that  he  was  indebted  for  the  lafting  agreeablenefs  of  his  voice, 
not  to  a  voluntary  mutilation  from  the  thirfl  of  gain,  but  that  he 
was  obliged  to-undergo  the  cruel  operation  on  account  of  a  dan- 
gerous hurt  he  received  in  his  youth,  by  a  fall  from  a  horfe. 
He  owed  the  firft  rudiments  of  the  finging  art  to  his  father  Sal- 
vatore  Brofco,  and  his  farther  foi^mation  to  the  famous  Porpora. 
At  that  time  there  flourilhed  at  Naples  three  wealthy  brothers 
of  the  name  of  Farina,  whofe  family  is  novt'  extincl.  Thefe 
perfons  vouchfafcd  him  their  dillinguilhed  patronage,  and  be- 
ftowed  on  him  the  name  of  Farincllo.  For  fome  time  his  fame 
was  confined  to  the  convivial  concerts  of  his  patrons,  till  it  hap- 
pened that  the  count  of  Schrautenbach,  nephew  of  the  then 
viceroy,  came  to  Naples.  To  celebrate  his  arrival,  the  viceroy 
and  his  familiar  friend  Antonio  Caracciolo,  prince  della  Torella, 
caufed  the  opera  of  Angelica  and  Medoro  to  be  rcprefented,  in 
which  Metallafio  and  Farineilo  plucked  the  firft  laurels  of  their 
immortal  fame.  A  circumftance  very  prettily  exprefled  by  Me- 
taftafio,  in  a  fonnet  addrefled  to  him  : 

Appreflero  gemelH  a  fciorre  il  volo 

La  tua  voce  in  Parnafo,  e  il  mio  penfiere. 

Thus  fortune  united  the  two  greatell  luminaries  that  have  ap- 
peared on  the  theatre  in  modern  times,  at  the  entrance  on  their 
career.  Metaftafio  was  then  not  more  than  eighteen,  and  Fari- 
neilo not  above  fifteen  years  of  age.  This  circumftance  gave 
birth  to  an  intimacy  between  them,  which  at  length  was  im- 
proved into  a  cordial  friendfhip,  fupported  and  confirmed  as  long 
as  they  lived,  by  a  regular  intcrcourfe  of  epiilolary  corre- 
fpondence. 

Soon  after  Farineilo  was  called  to  the  principal  theatres  in 
Italy,  and  every  where  richly  rewarded.  Between  the  years 
1722  and  1734,  he  gave  proofs  of  his  powers  at  Naples,  Rome, 
Venice,  and  moft  of  the  cities  of  Italy  :  and  indeed  more 
than  once  in  almoft  all  thefe  places ;  fix  times  at  Rome,  and  at 
Venice  feven.  The  report  of  his  talents  at  length  found  its  way 
acrofs  the  Alps.  Lord  Effete,  the  euglifh  ambafTador  at  Turin, 
received  a  commiflion  to  invite  him  to  London  j  where,  for  fix 
months  performance,  he  was  paid  1500I. 

At  Rome,  during  the  run  of  a  favourite  opei'a,  there  v.'as  a 
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ftruggle  every  night  between  him  and  a  famous  player  on  the 
trumpet,  in  a  fong  accompanied  by  that  inftrument :  this,  at  firft, 
feemed  amicable  and  merely  fportive,  till  the  audience  began  to  in- 
tereft  themfelves  in  the  conteft,  and  to  take  dilFerent  fides.  After 
feverally  fweliing  out  a  note,  in  which  each  manifefted  the  power 
of  his  lungs,  and  tried  to  rivel  the  other  in  brilliancy  and  force, 
they  had  both  a  fweli  and  a  fhake  together,  by  thirds,  which  was 
continued  fo  long,  while  the  audience  eagerly  waited  the  event, 
that  both  feemed  to  be  exhaufted  ;  and,  in  fa6^,  the  trumpeter, 
■wholly  fpent,  gave  it  up,  thinking  however  his  antagonift  as 
much  tired  as  himfelf,  and  that  it  would  be  a  drawn  battle  ; 
when  Farinello,  with  a  fmile  on  his  countenance,  (hewing  he 
had  only  been  fporting  with  him  all  this  time,  broke  out  all  at 
once  in  the  fame  breath,  with  frefh  vigour^  and  not  only  fwelled 
and  ihook  the  note,  but  ran  the  moft  rapid  and  difficult  divi- 
fions,  and  was  at  laft  filenccd  only  by  the  acclamations  of  the 
audience.  From  this  period  may  be  dated  that  fuperiority  v/hich 
he  ever  maintained  over  all  his  contemporaries. 

Scarcely  ever  had  any  finger  a  like  capacity  of  perpetually 
giving  new  acceffions  of  force  to  his  voice,  and  alwavs  with  plea- 
fure  ;  and  when  it  had  attained  to  the  higheft  degree  of  energy, 
to  keep  it  for  a  long  time  at  that  pitch  which  the  Italians  call 
mezza  di  voce.  While  he  fung  at  London  in  the  year  1734,  in 
an  opera  compofed  by  his  brother  Riccardo,  at  another  theatre 
they  were  performing  an  opera  fet  to  mufic  by  Handel,  wherein 
Senefini,  Careftini,  and  the  no  lets  celebrated  Cuzzoni,  had 
parts.  Farinello  from  the  very  beginning  was  acknowledged  to 
have  the  fuperiority  by  a  mezza  di  voce,  though  the  rival  theatre 
was  favoured  by  the  king  and  the  princefs  of  Orange,  of  whom 
the  latter  had  been  Handel's  fcholar.  By  this  inferiority  it  fell 
into  a  debt  of  nine  thoufand  pounds.  A  fimilar  victory  was  for- 
merly obtained  by  Arcangelo  Corelli,  at  Rome,  over  the  famous 
Gobbo,  who  was  in  the  fervice  of  queen  Chriftina,  on  the  violin. 

The  defire  of  exciting  admiration  and  of  captivating  the  ear 
more  than  the  mind  of  an  auditor,  flill  adhered  to  him.  His 
good  fortune  provided  him  with  an  opportunity  of  difcovering 
and  correcting  this  error.  During  his  youth  he  was  three  times 
at  Vienna,  in  the  year  1732,  he  was  there  declared  chamber- 
finger  to  his  imperial  majefty.  The  emperor  Charles  VI. 
fhewed  him  great  afteclion,  partly  on  account  of  his  excellency 
as  a  finger,  and  partly  alfo  becaufe  he  fpoke  the  neapolitan  dia- 
letl  with  great  fermality  and  drollery.  The  emperor  was  a  nice 
judge  of  imging  [o],  and  would  frequently  accompany  him  on 
the  harpfichord.     One  day  he  entered  into  a  friendly  conver- 

[o]   Sec  the  Letten  of  Apoftolo  Zeno,  vol.  ii.  p  S4.  136.  164. 
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fation  with  him  on  mufic  ;  and  praifed  indeed  his  wonderful 
force  and  dexterity  in  this  art,  but  blamed  the  too  great  affec- 
tation of  an  excellence  which  does  not  touch  the  heart.  Choofe, 
faid  he,  a  {impler  and  eafier  method  ;  and  be  fare  that,  with 
the  gifts  wherewith  you  are  fo  richly  endowed  by  nature,  you  will 
captivate  every  hearer.  This  advice  had  fuch  an  efFetl  on  Fari- 
nello,  that  from  that  hour  he  ftruck  out  into  a  different  manner. 
He  confeffed  himfelf  to  Dr.  Burney,  that  the  emperor's  gracious 
advice  had  had  more  effe6l  upon  him,  than  all  the  lefTons  of  his 
teachers,  and  all  the  examples  of  his  brother  artiits.  Whoever 
is  defirous  of  knowing  more  concerning  the  perfection  he  had 
reached  in  the  art  he  profeffed,  will  get  all  the  fatisfaclicn  he 
can  require  on  that  head,  by  perufing  the  Rifleihoni  fopra  il 
canto  figurato  of  Giovanni  Baptifta  Mancini. 

From  the  moral  failings  to  which  theatrical  performers  are 
commonly  addicted,  he  was  either  totally  free,  or  indulged  them 
with  moderation.  At  firft  he  was  fond  of  gaming  •,  but  after 
fome  time  he  forfook  it  entirely.  He  behaved  with  fmgular  pro- 
bity to  the  managers  of  the  opera.  As  they  paid  him  richly,  he 
made  it  a  point  of  honour  to  promote  their  intereft  as  far  as  it 
depended  on  him.  For  this  reafon  he  carefully  avoided  every 
thing  tliat  might  be  a  hindrance  to  him  in  the  fulnlling  of  his 
engagements.  He  even  fet  himfelf  a  ftridt  regimen,  and  mo.f 
derated  himfelf  in  his  amufements.  He  was  fo  confcientious  on 
this  head,  that  he  would  not  for  any  confideration  be  prevailed 
on  to  let  a  fong  be  heard  from  him  out  of  the  theatre  >  and,  du- 
ring his  three  years  flay  in  England,  he  conRantly  paffed  the 
fpring  feafon  in  the  country,  for  the  fake  of  invigorating  his 
lungs,  by  breathing  a  free  and  wholefome  air.  In  his  expences 
he  was  fond- of  elegance,  yet  he  indulged  it  without  extrava- 
gance :  fo  that  even  before  he  left  Italy,  he  had  already  laid  out 
a  capital  upon  intereil  at  Naples,  and  had  purchafed  a  coun- 
trv-houfe,  with  lands  about  it,  fituated  at  the  diftance  of  half  an 
Italian  mile  from  Bologna.  By  degrees  he  rebuilt  die  manfion 
in  a  fumptuous  ftyle,  in  hopes  of  making  it  a  comfortable  retreat 
for  his  declining  years  ;  and  there  he  afterwards  ended  his  life. 

In  the  vear  I737>  when  he  had  reached  the  fummit  of  fame, 
he  appeared  for  the  lad  time  on  the  ftage  at  London  •,  from 
whence  he  departed  for  the  court  of  Spain,  whither  he  was 
invited  through  the  follicitations  of  queen  Elizabeth,  who  had 
known  his  excellence  at  Parma.  Her  defign  was,  by  the  raviOiT 
ing  notes  of  this  great  mafter,  to  wean  her  fpoufe  king  Philip  V. 
from  his  pafiiou  for  the  chace,  to  which  his  ilrength  was  no 
longer  adequate.  On  his  way  to  Madrid,  he  had  the  honour  to 
give  a  fpecimen  of  his  talents  before  the  french  king  at  Paris ; 
and  we  are  told  by  P..iccoboni,  that  all  the  audiene<i  were  fo 

aftoniflied 
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^ftonifhed  at  hearing  him,  that  the  French,  who  otherwife  de- 
tefted  the  Italian  mufic,  began  from  that  time  to  waver  in  their 
notions. 

He  had  fcarcely  fet  his  foot  in  Madrid,  but  the  king  haflencd 
to  hear  him  ;  and  was  fo  much  taken  with  the  agreeablenefs  of 
his  fong,  that  he  immediately  fettled  on  him,  by  a  royal  edicl, 
a  falary  equal  to  what  he  had  received  in  England,  together  with 
an  exemption  from  all  public  taxes,  as  a  perfon  deftined  to  his 
familiar  converfe  ;  and  granted  him,  beGdes,  the  court  equipages 
and  livery,  free  of  all  expence.  He  could  not  pafs  a  day  without 
him  ;  not  only  on  account  of  his  vocal  abilities,  but  more  on 
account  of  the  agreeable  talents  he  poflefled  for  converfation. 
He  fpoke  french  and  Italian  elegantly,  had  fome  knowledge  of 
the  englifli  and  german,  and  in  a  (hort  time  learnt  the  caftilian. 
By  his  courtefy  and  difcretion  he  gained  the  alfet£lion  of  every 
one.  In  his  converfe  he  was  fincere  to  an  uncommon  degree, 
even  towards  the  royal  pevfonages  who  honoured  him  with  their 
intimacy  ;  and  it  was  chiefly  this  that  induced  the  monarch  to 
fet  fo  high  a  value  on  him.  His  firft  words,  when  he  waked  in 
the  morning,  were  regularly  thefe  :  Let  Farinello  be  told  that  I 
cxpedl  him  this  evening  at  the  ufual  hour.  Towards  midnight 
Farinello  appeared,  and  was  never  difmifled  till  break  of  day ; 
when  he  betook  himfelf  to  reil  in  the  apartments  afiigned  him 
in  the  palace,  though  he  had  likewife  a  houfe  m  the  city.  To 
the  king  he  never  fung  more  than  two  or  three  pieces  ;  and, 
what  will  feem  almoll  incredible,  they  were  every  evening  the 
fame.  Excepting  when  the  king  was  to  go  to  the  holy  facrament 
on  the  following  day,  Farinello  was  never  at  liberty  to  get  a 
whole  night's  ileep. 

Farinello  had  as  great  an  affctfiion  for  the  king,  as  that  prince 
had  for  him  ;  and  had  nothing  more  at  heart  than  to  cheer  and 
enliven  his  fpirits  :  and  indeed  herein  he  had  tjhe  happy  talent  of 
fucceeding  to  admiration,  though  himfelf  wafs  inclined  to  me- 
lancholy. Under  Ferdinand,  Philip's  fucceiTor,  he  had  an  am- 
pler field  for  the  difplay  of  his  genius  and  ikill.  This  monarch 
had  a  good  ear  for  mufic,  and  knew  how  to  judge  properly  of  it; 
as  he  had  ftudied  under  Domenico  Scarlatti,  who  had  likewife 
been  tutor  to  queen  Barbara,  whofe  tafte  in  mufic  was  exquifite. 
As  king  Philip  had  given  Farinello  clic  charge  of  felecling  re- 
creations and  araufements  fuitabic  to  his  calm  and  gentle  difpo- 
ution,  a  variety  of  new  inilitutions  were  f^^t  on  foot  through  his 
means  at  court.  Operas  were  only  ufcd  to  be  performed  on  very 
folemn  and  extraordinary  occauonsi  the  nation  at  large  was  con- 
tented with  comedies-  They  now  began  to  grow  more  common; 
and  Farinello,  though  he  played  no  part  in  them,  had  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  whole.  He  polVefled  all  the  qualities  that  were 
r«quilite  for  the  dueclion  of  an  opera.     For,  with  a  perfe(ft 
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knowledge  cf  mufic,  he  had  great  ficill  in  painting,  and  made 
drawings  with  a  pen.  He  was  fruitful  in  inventions,  particu- 
larly of  fuch  machines  as  reprefent  thunder,  lightning,  rain,  hail, 
and  the  like.  The  celebrated  machinid  Jacob  Bonavera  formed 
himfelf  under  his  direftion.  In  regard  to  the  morality  of  the 
theatre  he  was  very  confcientious.  Under  his  dire£l:ion  all  went 
on  at  the  king's  expence  ;  and  none  but  perfons  in  the  fervice  of 
the  roval  family,  the  minifters  from  foreign  potentates,  the  no- 
bility, with  the  principal  officers  of  ftate,  and  a  few  others,  by 
particular  favour,  had  admittance.  In  his  country-houfe  near 
Bologna  are  to  be  feen,  among  other  paintings,  thofe  from 
whence  Francis  Battagliuoli  copied  the  fcenes  in  the  opejas 
>Jitcti,  Didone,  and  Armida. 

Befides  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  the  royal  amufements, 
Farinello  was  employed  in  various  other  matters  that  required  a. 
delicate  tafte.  Queen  Barbara  having  refolvcd  on  an  inllitution 
for  the  education  of  young  ladies,  our  finger  was  pitched  upon 
not  only  to  plan  and  direct  the  ere£lion  of  the  convent,  and  the 
proper  rctirade  for  the  queen  adjoining,  but  he  gave  orders  for 
the  making  of  the  furniture  fuitable  to  the  ftru£ture  ;  and  the 
church  vcflels,  which  he  caufed  to  be  executed  with  incredible 
alacrity,  at  Naples,  Bologna,  and  Milan,  lie  himfelf  made  a 
donation  to  this  efiablilhment  of  a  piclure,  by  the  hand  of  the 
celebrated  Moriglio,  of  St.  John  de  Dio,  founder  of  the  bre- 
thren of  mercy,  carrying  a  fick  man  on  his  back.  He  was  like- 
wife  infpe£l:or  of  the  mufic  of  the  royal  chapel ;  which  he  pro- 
vided with  the  moft  noted  fpiritual  compofitions,  by  which  the 
chapel  of  his  holinefs  at  Rome  is  diftinguilhcd  above  all  others. 

King  Ferdinand  had  purpofed  all  "along  to  reward  the  inge- 
nuity and  attachment  of  Farinello  by  fplcndid  promotions.  He 
had  already  offered  him  feveral  pods  of  honour,  and  at  length 
prefled  him  to  accept  of  a  place  in  the  royal  council  of  finance, 
iiut,  on  his  refufing  them  ail,  the  king  privately  found  means  to 
get  from  Naples  the  atteftations  of  his  nobility,  that  he  might 
honour  him  with  the  order  of  Calatrava.  One  day,  holding  up 
to  him  the  crofs  of  the  order,  he  faid  to  him  :  Let  us  fee  then 
whether  thou  wilt  perfevere  in  refufing  every  thing  that  comes 
from  our  hand.  Farinello  fell  on  his  knee  before  the  king,  and 
begged  him  gracioufly  to  withhold  this  honour,  at  leafl  till  he 
could  have  the  proofs  of  the  genuine  nobility  of  his  blood  [le 
prove  del  fangue]  tranfmitted  him  from  home.  1  have  already 
performed  the  part  of  a  furgeon,  returned  the  king,  and  have 
found  that  thy  blood  is  good;  and  then  with  his  own  hand  fixt 
the  crofs  upon  his  breafr.  He  afterwards  received  the  order  with 
all  due  formality  from  the  grand  mailer,  in  the  convent  of  the 
ladies  of  Comthury  of  Calatrava,  among  the  archives  whereof 
llie  originals  of  itare  preferved.  -' 
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The  world  were  not  a  little  furprifed  at  the  elevation  of  Fa- 
Tinello,  Bat  to  thofe  who  looked  narrowly  into  his  moral  cha- 
racter it  was  no  wonder  at  all ;  and  they  rejoiced  at  it.  He  had 
nothing  in  him  of  what  are  called  the  airs  of  a  courtier.  He  en- 
joyed the  favour  of  the  monarch  more  in  being  ferviceable  to 
others,  than  in  turning  it  to  his  own  emolument.  ^V  hen  right  and 
equity  fpoke  in  behalf  of  any  one,  that  peribn  might  be  fureof 
his  interell  with  the  king  j  but,  if  the  cafe  was  reverfed,  he  was 
immovable  as  a  rock.  One  of  the  great  men  applied  to  him  once 
for  his  recommendation  to  be  appointed  viceroy  of  Peru,  and 
offered  him  a  prefent  of  400,000  piaftres  by  way  of  inducement. 
Another  fent  him  a  calket  filled  with  gold,  def.ring  no  other  re- 
turn than  his  friendfliip.  He  generoufly  fpurned  at  the  propofals 
of  both.  General  Montemar  had  brought  with  him  from  Italy 
a  great  number  of  muficians  and  other  artifts,  who,  on  the  dif- 
grace  of  that  officer,  were  all  left  deftitute  of  bread.  Farinella 
took  them  into  his  proteclion,  and  furnilhed  them  with  the 
means  of  gaining  a  livelihood.  Among  them  was  Jacob  Cam- 
pana  -Bonavera,  whom  he  placed  as  alfiftant  to  the  machinilt 
Pavia,  and  afterwards  promoted  him  to  the  infpccforfhip  of  the 
royal  theatre.  Therefa  Cailellini  of  Milan,  the  linger  who  had 
been  called  by  queen  Barbara  to  Madrid,  and  who  at  that  time 
had  a  greater  difpolition  than  qualificaiion  for  the  art,  he  took 
under  his  if.ftrudlion,  and  completed  her  for  her  employment. 
In  the  dreadful  diftrefles  that  enfued  upon  the  earthquake  at 
Liihon,  when  the  vocal  performers  and  dancers  implored  his 
ailiftance,  to  the  colieciion  he  made  for  them  from  the  rovai 
family  and  his  friends,  he  added  two  thoufand  doubloons  from 
his  own  private  purfe.  Difpofed  as  lie  was  to  be  liberal  in  his 
bounty  towards  others,  he  found  it  no  lefs  ditficult  to  aik 
for  any  thing  that  had  reference  to  himfelf.  It  was  not  by  his 
recommendation,  but  by  his  own  deferts,  that  his  brother  Ric- 
cardo  was,  promoted  to  the  office  of  commifl'ary  at  war  for  the 
marine  department.  This  Riccardo  died  in  the  year  17^6,  ia 
the  flower  of  his  age.  He  had  been  mailer  of  the  band  in  the 
fervice  of  the  duke  of  Wurtemberg;  and  a  mufical  work  printed 
at  London  is  a  proof  of  his  force  and  Ikill  in  compofition. 

He  was  alfo  grateful  and  generous  towards  every  one  that  had 
(liewu  him  any  kindnefs  [p].     Never  was  he  heard  to  fpeak  ill 

of 

[r]  He  frequently  fcnt  his  fcrxcr  in-  deli,  the  fiorentinc  poet,  who  hid  iddrelTed 

iljuclreli  Porpora  coidiiierable  prefenu  in  I'ome  verfes  to  him,  he  loolt  very  much  lo 

money  CO   Lcndoii,  Vieini,  and  Naples  ;  heart;   yet  it  is  by  no  means  probable  that 

bjton  no  account  would  he  have  hernear  he  hid  any  ftiaie  in   the  foicibie  deliver- 

hins,  &;  waj  of  fo  iraprudent  and  loqua-  auce  oi  him  from  the  duoceins  of  the  in- 

cicus  a  ten-.per.      C>n  the  death  of  Antooio  qaiiition.      By  his  bounty  he  fupported  the 

Btroarchi,  he  had  him  buried  with  great  family  of  the  painter  Amiguni,  who  died 

fj;.e.»i  f -;r.?.     The  mutgrtunet  of  Cru-  much  too  cariy  lor  ihem  that  knew  himj 

and 
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of  any  man  ;  and  when  he  was  injured,  he  magnanimoufly  over- 
looked it.  There  are  even  examples  of  his  heaping  favours  on 
feme  that  (hewed  themfelves  envious  and  maHgnant  toward* 
him.  To  a  fpanifli  nobleman,  who  murmured  that  the  king 
teflified  fo  much  munificence  to  a  caftrato,  he  made  no  other 
return  than  by  procuring  for  his  fon  a  place  he  applied  for  in 
the  army,  and  delivering  to  him  himfelf  the  king's  order  for  his 
appointment.  He  was  in  general  extremely  circumfpe£t  not  to 
diftinguifh  himfelf  by  any  thing  by  which  he  might  excite  the 
envy  and  jealoufy  of  the  nation  againft  him.  Hence  it  Avas,  that 
he  conftantly  declined  accepting  the  comthury  of  the  order  of 
Calatrava,  which  the  king  had  fo  frequently  offered  him  :  be- 
feeching  him  rather  to  beftow  it  on  one  o'f  his  deferving  fub- 
je£ts.  His  generous  way  of  thinking  was  not  unnoticed  by  the 
Spaniards.  Every  one  courted  his  friendfhip.  The  grandees  of 
the  kingdomj  the  foreign  and  domeftic  minifters,  vouchfafed 
him  their  vifits,  and  he  was  never  wanting  in  due  refpe£l  for 
their  civilities.  Towards  perfons  of  inferior  ftations  he  was 
always  condefcending  and  friendly  [o^]. 

To  put  away  all  fufpicion  of  felf-interefted  views,  he  made  it 
a  condition  in  the  difburfements  for  the  entertainments  of  the 
king  and  queen,  that  all  accounts  (hould  pafs  through  the  hands 
of  a  treafurer  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  which  were  always 
with  the  utmoft  exaclitude  entered  in  a  book. 

He  v/as  zealoufly  devoted  to  the  roman  catholic  religion.  He 
kept  his  domeftic  chaplain  at  London,  as  he  had  obtained  a  per- 
miflion  from  Benedict  XIV.  to  have  a  portable  altar  during  his 
refidence  there,  and  to  have  mafs  celebrated  at  it  in  the  chapel 
in  his  houfe.  To  this  ecclefiaftic  he  always  gave  precedence 
on  all  occafions.  Indeed,  while  in  England,  he  ate  flefli  on 
Fridays  and  Saturdays  j  but  then  he  had  a  licence  for  it  from 
Rome. 

Who  would  have  thought  that  fo  brilliant  a  fuccefs  would  be 
brought  to  an  end  iu  the  courfe  of  a  very  ihort  period  ?     King 

and   that  of  the  vocal  mufician  Scarlatti,  houfe  ;  I  have  fo  frequently  the  honour  to 

who  had  tallen  into  poverty  by  indulging  take  your  orders  and  try  on  your  clothes  ; 

in  pl-jy-    tree  from  every  fpice  of  jealoufy,  but  1  have  never  had  the  happinefs  to  hear 

he   furnifhed   the   finjers    hgiz>e!lo,    Raf,  your   heavenly   ftrains,    vvith    the    praife 

Amddari,  Garducci,  Cariani,  and  others,  whereof  the  whole  court  refounds.      I  be- 

with  an  oppor;jnity  of  (hewingtheir  talents  feech  you  then  not  to  take  it  amifs,  if  I 

in  the  prefeiice  of  the  king,  by  whom  they  aik He  had  finiilied  no  more  of 

were  richly  rewarded.  his  fpeech,  when  Farinello,  with  a  friendly 

[q  ]   His  taylor  one  day  brought  him  fmile,  interrupted  him  by  taking  a  chiir 

home  a  newfuit  of  very  rich  cloihes.    Fa-  to  the   harpfichord,  and  beginning  a  fong 

rinelto  was  in  the  ad  of  paying  him  his  with  the  fame  energy  and    execution  as 

Wi'iU  when  he  was  fuddenly  ftopped  by  the  when  he  fang  before  his  majelly.     This 

Hiaii'i  telling  him  that  he  would  muchra-  done,  he  ordered  his  fecrctary  to  pay  hin» 

ther  he  would  grant  him  another  favour  in-  double  the  amount  ot  his  bill.     By  fuch 

ftcad  of  it.      I    come  backwards  and  for-  methods   he   gained  the  love  of  a!)   men, 

wards  fo  often,  faid  he,  to  your  excellency's  both  of  iiigh  and  low  degree. 

Ferdinand 
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Verdinand  and  queen  Barbara  were  both  of  them  in  the  flower 
of  their  age  ;  both  healthy  and  ftrong.  Yet  death  carried  them 
oft,  in  a  (liort  fpace,  one  after  the  other.  The  queen  went  full, 
and  left  Farinello  her  colledion  of  mufic  and  her  harpfichords, 
as  a  token  of  regard.  The  king,  who  loved  her  tenderly,  fell 
into  a  deep  dejection  of  fpirits.  To  get  away  from  tlie  doleful 
founds  of  the  death-bells,  he  retired  to  the  pleafure-houfe  of 
Villa  Viciofa,  where  his  exceflive  melancholy,  after  a  fpace  of 
fourteen  days,  laid  him  on  the  bed  of  ficknefs.  Farinello  was 
called  to  him  the  day  after  his  departure  from  Madrid,  and  never 
quitted  him  till  he  was  no  more.  He  died  the  loth  of  Augult 
1759,  of  a  rapid  decline,  in  the  46th  year  of  his  age,  after  a 
iicknefs  of  eleven  months  from  the  death  of  the  queen. 

The  lofs  of  luch  a  friend,  and  the  confequences  of  it,  were 
extremely  diftrefling  to  Farinello.  The  king  had  hardly  clofed 
his  eyes,  but  the  favourite's  apartments  were  as  folitary  as  a  de- 
fert.  Friends  and  acquaintance,  whom  he  had  loaded  with  be- 
nefits, now  turned  their  backs  upon  him,  and  a  general  revo- 
lution took  place  in  his  affairs.  Two  days  after  the  king's  death 
he  returned  to  Madrid,  and  there  remained  till  the  arrival  of 
king  Charles  from  Italy.  He  went  as  far  as  Saragoilii  to  meet 
him,  to  thank  him  for  the  aflurance  he  had  given  him  of  con- 
tinuing his  appointment.  The  king  received  him  very  gra- 
clouily,  and  confirmed  the  promife  he  had  already  made  him  the 
foregoing  year  j  at  the  fame  time  adding,  that  he  was  induced  to 
this  by  his  moderation  and  difcretion,  and  that  he  was  thoroughly 
convinced  that  he  had  never  abufed  the  king's  partiality  fcr  him. 
After  a  ftay  of  three  weeks  at  SaragolTa,  he  bent  his  courfe  to- 
wards Italy  without  returning  to  Madrid,  where  he  had  com- 
millioned  a  friend  to  fend  his  baggage  after  him. 

Jn  Italy  his  firft  care  was  to  wait  upon  don  Philippo  duke  of 
Parma,  and  the  king  of  Naples,  who  gave  him  a  very  gracious 
reception.  The  joy  which  bis  old  friends  and  patrons  teftificd 
on  his  return  to  Naples  is  not  to  be  defcribed.  After  remaining 
here  fix  months,  he  repaired  to  Naples  by  the  way  of  ir^ologna, 
where  he  pafTed  the  reii  of  his  days  in  tranquillity  [r]. 

In 

[k]  In  ihe  aumhcrof  his  moft  inttr^iatc  great  an  undertaking.  He  made  Farinello 

friends  was  the  celebrated  lather  VlAriini,  acquainted  wirS  all  the  ciicumt^jnce- of 

of  the  Order  of  Mitiorites,  whofe  equal  in  the   matter;   who  immediately  to'.d  him, 

rcfpeft    to  tafte   in   vocal   periormauccs  is  that  he  might  give  father  Martini  to  know, 

not  eafily  to  be  found.   The  learned  world  that  ^ueen  Barbara  had  gracioully  coi'.de' 

is  indehtcd  to  Farinello  for  the  appearance  fcended  to  accept  of  his  dedicjtion  ol   hs 

Ol  his  tamous  Hiftory  of  naui'^c.   Bcrnacchi,  Hlilory  of  mulic-     The   good   man,  who 

the  coinmon  friend  of  both,  was  ir.fjrtaed  had  never  once  thought  of  hoping  for  fuvh 

ol   his  intention,  and   at  the  fame  time  of  an  encouragement,  now  deicrmined  not  to 

his  irrefolution  on  account  of  the  number-  difappoiot    the    kind    intentions    of    his 

lefs  difficulties  he  had  to  furmjunt  lii  fo  fricuj ;  wrote  a    letter  of  thinks   to   ihi 

qucei), 
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In  the  year  1769,  when  the  emperor  JofephlT.  was  travelling 
through  Bologna,  though  his  ftay  was  to  be  but  (hort  in  that 
place,  one  of  the  firfl  queflions  he  afked  was,  where  FarincUo 
had  taken  up  his  abode  ?  and  on  being  told  that  he  dwelt  juft 
without  the  city,  he  teftified  feme  difpleafure ;  and  added,  that 
a  man  who  poflelTed  fo  great  a  force  of  genius,  had  never  in- 
jured any  one,  but  had.done  all  the  good  that  lay  in  his  power 
to  mankind,  was  worthy  of  every  token  of  refpeft  that  could  be 
paid  him.  But  the  emperor  on  his  return  (lopped  longer  at  Bo- 
logna, and  Farinello  had  the  honour  of  converling  with  him  often 
for  a  length  of  time,  and  quite  alone. 

In  the  very  lap  of  eafe,  reft  was  a  ftranger  to  Farinello's  bo^ 
fom.  As  fome  veteran  mariner,  long  accuftomed  to  great  and 
perilous  voyages,  cannot  endure  the  tedioufnefs  of  abiding  in 
harbour,  fo  it  v/as  with  Farinello's  aclive  mind.  He  felt  the 
effects  of  that  melancholy  to  which  he  was  difpofed  by  nature 
growing  on  him  from  day  to  day,  and  which  was  nourilhed  and 
augmented  by  the  continual  fight  of  the  portraits  of  his  diftant 
and  for  the  moft  part  deceafed  friends,  with  which  his  apart- 
ments were  adorned.  His  voice  continued  clear  and  melodious 
to  the  laft.  He  ft  ill  fung  frequently,  and  he  alone  perceived  the 
depredations  of  time  ;  while  his  friends  who  heard  him  obferved 
no  defe6l.  During  the  three  laft  weeks  of  his  life,  like  what  is 
fabled  of  the  dying  fwan,  he  fungalmoft  every  day. 

He  dieiMhe  i6th  of  September  1782,  of  a  fever,  in  the  78th 
year  of  his  age,  without  the  leaft  abatement  of  his  inteiledlual 
powers  throughout  his  illnefs.  He  left  no  wealth  behind  him  ; 
as  while  he  was  in  Spain  he  had  always  lived  up  to  his  annual  in- 
come, and  what  remained  over  to  him  while  in  Italy,  he  fhared 
among  his  relations  and  friends  and  the  neceflitous,  during  his 
life-time.  His  land,  his  pleafure-houfe  at  Bologna,  and  all  the 
reft  of  his  property,  among  which  were  feveral  harpfichords  of 
great  value,  and  the  mufic  he  had  inherited  from  the  queen,  he 
left  to  his  eldeft  fifter,  v/ho  was  married  to  Giovanni  Domenlco 
Pifani,  a  Neapolitan.  His  corpfe  was  interred  in  the  church  of 
the  capuchins,  which  ftands  on  a  hill  before  Bologna.  He  was 
of  a  very  large  ftature,  ftrong  built,  of  a  fair  complexion,  and  a 
lively  afpecft.  His  piiTiure,  which  is  to  be  feen  among  the  por- 
traits and  works  of  the  famous  vocal  artifts  collected  by  father 
Martini,  in  the  library  of  the  minorites  at  Bologna,  is  a  perfetft 
likenefs. 

BROSSARD  (Sebastian  di'),  canon  of  the  church  of 
Meaux,  died  in  1730,  aged  about  70,  excelled  in  the  theory  of 

y>fen,  and  anplied  himfeli  to  his  Hiftory     friend  of  Fariiiello  to  the  laft;  momeot  of 
wi'b  unre^Tiuted  dilisrence.     He   was  ihe     lut  hie. 


coateirur,  the  couiv/cliui,  and  (be  firmed 


m 


ufic. 
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mufic.  The  writings  he  has  left  on  that  art  liave  met  with  a 
good  reception  from  the  public.  The  chief  of  them  are,  i.  A 
iiiclionary  of  mufic,  8vo.  which  was  of  great  fervice  to  Rouf- 
fcau.  In  the  articles  where  this  learned  mafler  was  his  guide, 
there  are  few  that  contain  any  thing  cenfurable  ;  but  this  cannot 
be  faid  of  thofe  that  are  entirely  by  the  citizen  of  Geneva. 
However,  thefe  latter  are  prefented  with  fo  much  elegance  and 
intereft  and  warmth  of  imagination,  that  they  obtain  a  pardonj 
or  at  lead  an  excufe  for  the  m.iilakes.  2.  A  diflertation  on  the 
manner  of  writing  the  plain-chant  and  mufic.  3.  Two  books 
of  motets.  4.  Nine  leflbns  of  tenebres.  5.  A  colieciion  of  airs 
for  the  voice.  He  was  not  only  mafter  of  the  rules,  but  he  re- 
duced them  to  pra£l:ice.  Broll'ard  had  a  numerous  library  of 
mufic,  which  he  gave  to  the  french  king.  He  had  a  penfion  of 
1200  livres  on  a  benefice. 

BROSSE  (Guy  de  la),  phyfician  in  ordinary  to  Louis  XIII. 
obtained  from  that  king  in  1626  letters  patent  for  the  eftabliih- 
ment  of  the  royal  garden  of  medicinal  plants,  of  which  he  was 
the  firft  director..  He  immediately  fet  about  preparing  the 
ground,  and  then  furnifhed  it  with  upwards  of  2000  plants.  The 
lill  of  them  may  be  feen  in  his  Description  du  jardin  royaler 
1636,  4to.  Richelieu,  Seguier  and  Bullion  contributed  after- 
wards to  enrich  it.  He  compofed  a  treatife  on  the  virtues  of 
plants,  1628,  8vo. 

BROSSETfE  (Claude),  of  France,  was  born  at  Lyons  in 
167  I.  He  was  at  firfl:  a  jefuit,  but  afterwards  an  advocate.  He 
was  of  the  academy  of  Lyons,  and  librarian  of  the  public  library 
there.  In  1716  he  publilhed  the  works  of  Boileau,  in  2  vols. 
4to.  with  hiftorical  iilultrations  :  and,  after  that,  lie  did  the  fame 
for  the  works  of  Regnier.  He  purged  the  text  of  both  thefe 
authors  from  the  errors  of  the  preceding  editions,  and  feafoned 
his  notes  with  many  ufeful  and  curious  anecdotes  of  men  and 
things.  His  only  fault,  and  it  is  the  fault  of  almoft  all  com- 
mentators, is,  that  he  did  not  ufe  the  colledions  lie  had  made 
with  fufficient  fobriety  and  judgment;  for  want  of  which,  he 
has  inferred  many  things,  no  ways  neceflary  to  iiluftrate  hi?  au- 
thors, and  fome  that  are  even  frivolous.  He  wrote  alfo  rHiftoire 
abregee  de  la  ville  de  Lyon,  with  elegance  and  precifion ;  and  died 
there  in  1746.  He  had  a  friendfiiip  and  correfpondcncc  with 
many  of  the  literati,  and  particularly  M-ith  RoutTeau  the  poet  and 
Voltaire.  The  latter  ufed  to  tell  him,  that  he  "  refembled  At- 
ticus,  who  kept  terms,  and  even  cultivated  friendfhip,  at  the 
fame  time  with  C:Terar  and  Pompey."  The  enmity  between 
Roufleau  and  Voltaire  is  well  knov/n. 

BROSSIER  (Martha),   a  very  remarkable  woman,  who 

pretended  to  be  ppflcfled  by  the  devil,  and  had  like  to  have 

7  occa- 
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occafioned  great  diforders  in  France,  towards  the  latter  end  cf* 
the  xvith  century.  Her  father  was  a  weaver  at  Romorantin  y 
but,  as  Martha  had  the  art  of  making  a  thoufand  dillortions,  he 
found  it  more  convenient  and  profitable  to  ramble  about  with 
her,  than  to  (lay  at  home  and  mind  his  trade.  Going  from 
town  to  town  therefore,  and  fhewing  his  daughter  Martha,  as  a 
woman  poflelTed  by  the  devil,  and  needing  the  exorcifm  of  the 
church,  a  prodigious  multitude  of  people  reforted  to  him.  The 
cheat  was  found  out  at  Orleans:  and  for  that  reafon,  in  1598, 
all  the  priefts  of  the  diocefe  were  forbid  to  proceed  to  exorcifms^ 
on  pain  of  excommunication.  Nor  was  tha  bifliop  of  Angers 
more  eafy  to  be  impofed  upon,  but  quickly  detected  the  im- 
polture:  for,  having  invited  Martha  to  dinner,  he  caufed  fome 
holy  water  to  be  brought  her  inftead  of  common  water,  and 
common  water  inftead  of  holy  water.  Martha  was  catched  : 
ihe  was  not  at  all  affe£l:ed  when  flie  drank  the  holy  water,  but 
made  a  great  many  diftortions  when  the  common  water  was  pre- 
fented  to  her.  Upon  this  the  prelate  called  for  the  book  of 
Exorcifms,  and  read  the  beginning  of  the  JEneid.  Martha  was 
trapped  again  :  for,  fuppofing  thofe  latin  verfes  of  Virgil  to  be 
the  beginning  of  the  exorcifm,  {lie  put  herfelf  into  violent  pol-» 
tures,  as  if  flie  had  been  tormented  by  the  devil.  The  bilhop, 
convinced  that  flie  was  an  impoftor,  only  reproved  her  father  in 
private,  and  advifed  him  to  go  back  to  Romorantin  with  his 
daughter.  The  knave  did  not  care  to  do  that ;  oti  the  contrary, 
he  carried  her  to  PariSj  as  a  more  proper  theatre  for  her  to  ac\ 
on,  where  he  hoped  to  be  fupported  by  credulous  and  ill-affecled 
people,  and  by  thofe  whom  the  edict  of  Nanu  had  lately  ex^ 
afperated  againft  the  king.  He  pitched  upon  St.  Genevieve's 
church  to  a6t  his  farce  In  :  and  it  fucLceded  to  admiration.  The 
capuchins,  who  immediately  took  up  the  bufineis,  loft  no  time  ; 
but  quickly  exorcifed  the  wicked  fpirit  of  M.irtlia  without  any 
previous  enquiry.  The  poftures  flie  made,  while  the  exorciits 
performed  their  fun6lion,  eafily  perfuaded  the  common  people 
that  (lie  was  a  real  demoniac  -,  and  the  thing  was  quickly  noiled 
all  over  the  town.  The  biihop,  willing  to  proceed  orderly  in 
the  matter,  appointed  five  of  the  moil  famous  phyficiaiis  in 
Paris  to  examine  into  it :  who  unanimouily  reported,  "  that  the 
devil  had  no  hand  in  the  matter,  but  that  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  impoilure,  and  fome  diilemper  in  it" 

Two  days  after,  two  of  thofe  phyficians  feem?d  to  waver  ; 
and,  before  they  anfwered  the  bifliop,  dcfircd  tiic  three  otlievs 
might  be  fent  for,  and  time  granted  them  till  the  next  day.  On 
the  I  ft  of  April  1599,  the  thing  was  to  be  tried;-  wlten  father 
Seraphin  on  the  one  fide  renewed  his  exorcifms,  and  Martha  on 
the  other  her  convulfions.     She  rolled  her  eyes,  loilad  out  her 

tongue. 
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tongue,  quaked  all  over  her  body ;  and  when  the  father  came 
to  thefe  words,  Et  homo  fadus  eft,  "  and  was  made  man,"  flic 
t'ell  down,  and  tofled  herfelf  about  from  the  altar  to  the  door 
of  the  chapel.     Upon  this,  the  exorcift  cried  out,  "  That  if  any 
one  perfifted  in  his  incredulity,  he  needed  only  to  fight  that 
devil,  and  try  to  conquer  him,  if  he  durft  venture  his  life." 
Marefcot,  one  of  the  five  phyficians,  anfwered  tliat  he  accepted 
the  challenge  ;  and  immediately  took  Martha  by  the  throat,  and 
bid  her  ftop.    She  obeyed,  and  alleged  for  an  excufe,  that  the  evil 
fpirit  had  left  her,  which  father  Seraphin  confirmed  :  but  Mare- 
fcot  infilled,  that  he  had  frighted  the  devil  away.     People  re- 
mained divided  in  their  opinions  of  this  woman  ;  and,  though 
thefe  and  other  notorious  proofs  of  impofture  were  produced, 
yet  many  believed  her  to  be  an  actual  demoniac.     At  length, 
there  being  reafon  to  fear  that  fome  anfwers  might  be  fuggeiled 
to  her,  which  might  raife  a  fedition  under  pretence  of  the  edici 
granted  to  the  protedants,  Henry  IV.  was  advifed  not  to  negledl 
the  matter.     He  enjoined  the  parliament  of  Paris  to  ufe  their 
authority  ;  upon  which  the  parliament  ordered  her  to  be  con- 
fined.  She  was  fo  for  forty  days  ;  during  which  time  they  fhewed 
her  to  the  bell  phyficians,  who  alferted,  that  there  was  nothing 
fupernatural  in  her  cafe.     In  the  mean  time  the  preachers  gave 
themfelves  a  prodigious  liberty ;  crying  out,  that  the  privileges 
of  the  church  were  incroached  upon,  and  that  fuch  proceedings 
were  fuggefled  by  the  heretics.     They  were  filcnced  however 
after  much  ado ;  and,  on  the  24th  of  May,  Brofiier  was  ordered 
to  be  carried  with  his  daughter  to  Romorantin,  and  forbid  to  let 
her  go  abroad,  without  leave  from  the  judge,  on  pain  of  corporal 
punilhment.     Notwithftanding  that  prohibition,  the  father  and 
daughter  went,  and  under  the  fanclion  and  proteftiou  of  Alex- 
ander de  la  Rochefoucaud,  abbot  of  St.  Martin's,  into  Auverne, 
and  then  to  Avignon.     The  parliament  of  Paris  fummoned  the 
abbot  twice,  and  ordered  at  lad  that  the  revenues  of  his  bene- 
fices lliould  be  feized  for  contempt  of  the  court :  neverthelefs 
thefe  people  proceeded  in  their  journey,  and  wpnt  to  Rome  ; 
thinking,  fays  fhuanus,  that  Martha  would  a£l  her  part  much 
better  on  that  great  ftage,  and  find  more  credulous  perfons  in 
that  place,  which  is  the  fountain  of  Jjelief.   The  bifiiop  of  Cler- 
mont, brother  to  the  abbot,  and  afterwards  a  cardinal,  was  fo 
much  fufpeclcd  of  having  fuggefted  this  foolilh  defign  to  his 
brother,  that  he  was  likewife  deprived  of  his  eccleUaftical  re- 
venues.    Henry  IV.  well  informed  of  what  was  going  forward, 
countermined  them  at  Rome ;  fo  that  the  pope,  who  was  fore- 
warned, did  nothing  contrary  to  the  fentence  given  by  the  par- 
liament of  Paris  againft  that  pretended  demoniac,     ^^ot  long 
after  the  abbot  fell  fick,  and  died,  it  is  faid,  of  grief,  for  having 
undertaken  fo  long  a  journey  to  make  Iiimfeljf  defpifed  :   and 
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Martha  and  her  father,  being  forfaken   by  every  body,  took 
fan^luary  in  the  hofpitals[s]. 

BROTIER  (the  abbe),  was  born  ,at  Tanay,  a  fnnall  village 
of  the  Nivernoi?,  in  1722,  and  died  at  Paris,  Feb.  12,  1789,  at 
the  age  of  67.  In  his  youth  he  made  it  his  practice  to  write 
notes  in  every  book  that  he  read  ;  and  the  margins  of  feveral  in 
his  library  were  entirely  filled  with  them.  Until  his  laft  mo- 
ment he  purfued  the  fame  method  of  lludy.  All  thefe  he  ar- 
ranged wonderfully  in  his  memory  j  and  if  it  had  been  poffible 
after  his  death  to  have  put  his  papers  in  that  order  which  he 
alone  knew,  they  would  have  furnifiied  materials  for  feveral  cu- 
rious volumes.  With  this  method,  and  continued  labour  for 
twelve  hours  a  day,  the  abbe  Brorier  acquired  an  immenfe  llock 
and  prodigious  variety  of  knowledge.  Kxcept  the  mathematics, 
to  which  it  appears  lie  gave  little  application,  he  was  acquainted 
with  every  thing  ;  natural  hiltory,  chemiftry,  and  even  medicine. 
It  was  his  rule  to  read  Plippocrates  and  Solomon  once  every  year 
in  their  original  languages.  'Ihefe  he  faid  were  the  befl:  books  for 
curing  the  difeafes  of  the  body  and  the  mind.  But  the  belles 
lettres  were  his  grand  purfuit.  He  had  a  good  knowledge  of  all 
the  dead  languages,  but  particularly  the  latin,  of  which  he  was 
perfectly  mailer  •,  he  was  befides  acquainted  with  moft  of  the 
languages  of  Europe.  This  knowledge,  however  extenfivc,  was 
not  the  only  part  in  which  he  excelled.  He  was  well  verfed  in 
antient  and  modern  hiilory,  in  chronology,  coins,  medals,  in- 
fcriptions,  and  the  ufages  of  antiquity,  which  had  always  been 
objects  of  his  fiudy.  He  had  collecled  a  confiderabie  quantity 
of  materials  for  writing  a  new  hiilory  of  France,  and  it  is  mucii. 
to  be  regretted  that  he  was  prevented  from  undertaking  that 
work.  The  abbe  Brotier  recalls  to  our  remembrance  thofe  labo- 
rious writers,  diflinguilhed  for  their  learning,  Petau,  Sirmond, 
Labbe,  CoiTart,  Hardouin,  Souciet,  &c.  who  have  done  fo  much 
honour  to  the  college  of  Louis  le  Grand,  in  winch  he  himfelf 
was  educated,  and  wliere  he  lived  feveral  years,  as  librarian. 
But,  alas,  we  rhuft  accompany  that  recollection  with  the  painful 
confeflion,  that  he  is  the  lall  link  of  that  chain  of  illuftrious 
men,  who  have  fucceeded  one  another  without  interruption,  for 
near  two  centuries.  On  the  diifoiution  of  the  order  of  jefuits, 
the  abbe  Brotier  found  an  afylum  equally  peaceful  and  agree- 
able in  the  houfe  of  Mr.  de  la  Tour,  a  printer,  eminent  in  his 
buhnefs,  who  has  gained  from  all  true  connoifleyrs  a  jufl  tribute 
of  praife  for  thofe  works  which  have  come  from  jiis  prcfs.  It 
was  in  this  friendly  retirement  that  the  abbe  Brotier  fpent  26 
of  the  lafl  years  of  his  life,  arid  that  he  experienced  a  happinefs, 
the  value  of  which  he  knew  how  to  appreciate,  wliich  arofe  from 

[s]   1  huanu5,  and  Mezeray,  Abreg.  Chronol.  ad  ann.  ts^')- 
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tKe  care,  attention,  and  teflimonies  of  refpe(fl  beftowed  upon 
him  both  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  de  la  Tour.  It  was  there  alfo  that 
he  pubUflied  thofe  grand  and  magnificent  works  which  will  ren- 
der his  name  immortal  •,  an  edition  of  Tacitus,  enriched  not  only 
with  notes  and  learned  diflertations,  but  alfo  with  fupplements, 
which  fomctimes  leave  the  reader  in  a  doubt,  whether  the  mo* 
dern  writer  is  not  a  fuccefsful  rival  of  the  antient ;  and  an  edi- 
tion of  Pliiiv  the  naturalift,  which  is  only  a  iliort  abridgment  of 
what  he  hail  prepared  to  corre6l  and  enlarge  the  edition  of  pere 
Hardouin,  and  to  give  an  hiflorical  feries  of  all  the  new  dif- 
coveries  made  fince  the  beginning  of  this  century  ;  an  immenfe 
labour,  which  befpcaks  the  moft  extenfive  erudition.  To  thefe 
two  editions,  which  procured  the  abbe  Brotier  the  applaufes  of 
.ill  the  literati  in  Europe,  he  added  feme  others  of  lefs  confider- 
ation :  a  beautiful  edition  of  Phasdrus,  and  an  edition  of  Rapin 
on  gardens,  at  the  end  of  which  he  has  fubjoined  a  hillory  of 
gardens,  written  in  latin  with  admirable  elegance,  and  abounding 
in  the  moft  delightful  imagery  :  for  the  abbe  was  not  one  of  thofe 
pedants,  according  to  the  expreiTion  of  the  poet,  heriffis  de  grec 
&  de  latin ;  he  poffefled  a  lively  imagination,  and  a  fine  tafte^ 
with  clearnefs  and  perfpicuity ;  and  above  all,  a  found  judge- 
ment, which  never  fuffered  him  to  adopt  in  writing  any  thing 
that  was  not  folid,  beautiful  and  true. 

We  {liall  conclude  this  account  of  the  amiable  abbe  with  his 
character  as  drawn  by  his  friend  the  abbe  de  Fontenay.  **  That 
intimate  and  fincere  friendlhtp,  fays  he,  which  united  me  to 
the  abb5  Brotier,  gratitude  for  the  fervices  which  he  did  me, 
his  talents  and  his  virtues,  will  always  endear  his  memory  to 
me;  and  I  may  juftly  fay,  that  his  death,  though  lamented  by 
many  good  men,  was  lamented  by  none  more  deeply  than  bv 
me.  However  great  may  have  been  the  merit  of  this  learned 
jnan,  not  lefs  confpicuoully  eminent  for  the  qualities  of  his  heart 
than  for  thofe  of  his  head,  one  muft  have  been  intimate  with 
him  to  form  a  jufl  and  true  idea  of  his  character.  As  often  as 
my  avc  cations  would  permit,  I  indulged  myfelf  in  the  pleafure 
of  his  company,  and  many  delightful  hours  I  have  fpent  with 
him.  Humble  and  unafluming,  modeft,  and  even  to  a  degree 
of  timidity  that  caufed  him  to  blufh  when  the  leaft  encomium 
was  paiTed  upon  him  ;  good-tempered,  plain  in  his  manner,  and 
giving  himfelf  up  to  fociety  with  the  fmiles  and  fimplicity  of  a 
child,  his  converfation  was  engaging  and  always  inftrudive, 
when  it  turned  upon  fubje£ts  of  literature  or  fcience.  Widely 
differing  in- this  refpetl  from  thofe  men  of  letters  who  are  mi- 
fers,  if  we  may  fay  fo,  of  their  knowledge,  and  who  feem  to 
hoard  it  only  forthemfelves,ortomake  anoftentatlousdifplayofit 
in  fome  publication,  the  abbe  Brotier  readily  replied  to  the  qucf- 
tions  of  ihofc  who  fought  informatioa  from  him,  and  inftrucled 
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thofe  around  him  with  the  utmofl  afFability  and  condefcenfion. 
I  confefs,  continues  the  abbe  Fontenay,  that  need  of  confulting 
him  induced  me  often  to  vifit  him  j  and  I  can  declare  that  what- 
ever queflions  I  put  to  him,  I  never  found  him  in  one  inftance 
wrong.  He  either  fatisfied  me  immediately  refpeding  my 
queries,  or  pointed  out  thofe  books  in  which  I  found  what  I 
wanted  to  know.  He  left  a  nephew  of  the  fame  name,  who  is 
in  the  church.  He  is  purfuing  his  uncle's  fleps  in  the  fame  de- 
partments of  erudition,  and  has  already  publiihed  works  which 
fufBciently  evince  the  progrefs  he  has  made." 

BROUGHTON  (Hugh),  an  englifh  divine,  who  died  in 
1612,  was  very  learned,  and  publifhed  a  great  number  of  books. 
He  was  fo  laborious,  that,  unlefs  he  was  hindered  by  fome  par- 
ticular bufinefs,  he  ftudied  twelve,  or  fourteen,  or  even  fixteen 
hours  a  day.  His  commentaries  on  the  Apocalypfe  and  the  pro- 
phet Daniel  are  very  poor  ;  and  if  we  may  believe  the  Scalige- 
rana,  he  is  a  very  furious  and  abufive  writer.  He  was  extraor- 
dinarily attached  to  the  difcipline  of  the  church  of  England, 
and  rigoroufly  condemned  that  of  the  prefbyterians.  The  ora- 
tion he  addrefTes  to  the  inhabitants  of  Geneva  fliews  it  in  a  very 
lively  manner.  It  was  printed  in  greek  at  Mentz,  1601,  under 
the  title,  when  tranflated  into  englifh  :  An  oration  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Geneva,  concerning  the  fignification  of  the  expref- 
fion  of  defcending  into  Hell.  He  aimed  particularly  at  Theo- 
dore Beza,  whom  he  reproached  elfewhere  for  continually  alter- 
ing, in  every  edition,  his  notes  on  the  new  teftament.  He  wrote 
him  very  rough  letters,  and  communicated  copies  of  them  to 
the  jefuit  Serrarius,  with  full  permiflion  to  publifh  them  :  for 
though  he  would  have  thought  it  finful  to  have  held  any  fellow- 
fhip  with  prefbyterians,  yet  he  was  fomewhat  more  moderate  in 
regard  to  roman  catholics. 

BROUGHTON  (Thomas)  [i],  a  learned  divine,  and  one  of 
the  original  writers  of  the  Blographia  Britannica,  was  born  at 
London,  July  5,  1704,  in  the  parifli  of  St.  Andrew,  Holborn; 
of  which  parifli  his  father  was  minifter.  At  an  early  age  he 
was  fent  to  Eton-fchool,  where  he  foon  diflinguiflicd  himfelf  by 
the  acutenefs  of  his  genius,  and  tl>e  fludioufnefs  of  his  difpo- 
lition.  Being  fuperannuated  on  this  foundation,  he  removed, 
about  1722,  to  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  j  and,  for  the  fake 
of  a  fcholarfliip,  entered  himfelf  of  Gonville  and  Caius  college. 
Here  two  of  the  principal  objects  of  his  attention,  were,  the 
acquifition  of  the  knowledge  of  the  modern  languages,  and  the 
iludy  of  the  mathematics,  under  the  famous  profeiTor  Sander- 
ion.  May  28,  1727,  Mr.  Broughton,  after  taking  the  degree  of 
£>  A.  was  admitted  to  deacon's  orders.   In  the  fucceeding  year, 

{^t]  Blogr.  Brit,  zd  edit. 
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Sept.  22,  he  was  ordained  prieft,  and  proceeded  to  the  degree 
of  M.  A.  At  this  time  he  removed  from  the  univerfity  to  the 
curacy  of  Offley  in  Hertfordfliire.  In  1739  he  was  inftituted 
to  the  re£lory  of  Stepington,  otherwlfe  Stibington,  in  the  county 
of  Huntingdon,  on  the  prefentation  of  John  duke  of  Bedford, 
and  was  appointed  one  of  that  nobleman's  chaplains.  Soon 
after,  he  was  chofen  reader  to  the  Temple,  by  which  means  he 
became  known  to  bifliop  Sherlock,  then  mafter  of  it,  and  who 
conceived  fo  high  an  opinion  of  our  author's  merit,  that,  in 
1 744,  this  eminent  prelate  prefented  Mr.  Broughton  to  the  valu- 
able vicarage  of  Bedminfter,  near  Briftol,  together  with  the 
chapels  of  St.  Mary  Redcliff,  St.  Thomas,  and  Abbot's  Leigh, 
annexed.  Some  ftiort  time  after,  he  was  collated,  by  the  fame  pa- 
tron, to  the  prebend  of  Bedminiler  and  RedcliiF,  in  the  cathedral 
of  Salifbury.  Upon  receiving  this  preferment,  he  removed  from 
London  to  Briftol,  where  he  married  the  daughter  of  Thomas 
Harris,  clerk  of  that  city,  by  whom  he  had  feven  children,  fix 
of  whom  furvived  him.  He  refided  on  his  living  till  his  death, 
which  happened  Dec  21,  1774,  in  the  71ft  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  interred  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Redcliff. 

From  the  time  of  Mr.  Broughton's  quitting  the  univerfity, 
till  he  was  confiderably  advanced  in  life,  he  was  engaged  in  a 
variety  of  publications,  of  which  a  lift  is  given  below  [kJ,  taken, 
in  a  great  meafure,  from  a  paper  in  his  own  hand-wTiting ;  but 
we  cannot  fay  whether  it  be  ftridtly  in  the  order  wherein  they 
appeared. 

Mr.  Broughton,  fome  little  time  before  his  death,  compofed 
A  Ihort  view  of  the  principles  upon  which  chriftian  churches 
require,  of  their  refpe£tive  clergy,  fubfcription  to  eftablifhed 
articles  of  religion ;  but  this  work  never  appeared  in  print.  He 
pofliefled,  likewife,  no  inconOderable  talent  for  poetry,  as  is  evi- 

[k]  I.  Chriftianity  diftindl  from  the  re-  lated.    lo.  The  firft  and  third  Olynthiacs, 

ligion  of  Nature,  in  three  parts ;  in  an-  and  the  four  Philippics  of  Demofthenes 

fwcr  to  Chriftianity  as  old  as  the  creation,  (by  feveral  hands),  rcvifed  a.id  correded  ; 

2.  Tranflanon  of  Voltaire's  temple  of  tafte.  with   a  new   traaflation    of   the    fecond 

3.  Preface  to  his  father's  letter  to  a  roman  01)'nthiac,  the  oration  de  Pace,  and  that 
catholic.  4.  Alteration  of  Dorrel  on)  tlie  de  Cherfonefo :  to  which  are  added,  all  the 
epiftles  and  gofpels  from  a  popiftj  to  a  arguments  of  Libanius,  and  fele<i  notes 
proteftant    book.    Two  volumes,  o^avo.  from  Ulpian.  8vo.      Lives   in    the    Bio- 

5.  Part  of  the  new  edition  of  Bayle's  die-  graphia  Britannica.  ii.  The  bifbops  of 
tionary  ie  englifh,  corredcd  :  with  a  tranf-  London  and  Winchefter  on  the  facrament, 
lation  of  the  latin,  and  other  quotations,  compared,      i?.  Hercules,  a  mufical  dra- 

6.  Jar\'is's  don  Quixote  ;  the  language  ma.  13.  Bibliotheca  hiftorico-facra,  an 
thoroughly  altered  and  corrsded,  and  the  Hiftoricai  di«flionary  of  all  religions,  from 
poetical  parts  new  tranflated.  7.  Tranfla-  the  creation  of  the  w^rld  to  the  prefent 
tion  of  the  mottoes  of  the  Spedator,  Guard-  times.  17:6,  two  vols,  folio.  14.  A  dc- 
lan,  and  Freeholder.  8.  Original  poems  fence  of  the  commonly  received  dodrine 
and  iranflations,  by  John  Dryden,  efq.  of  the  human  foul.  15.  A  profp"^  of 
now  lirftcolleded  and  publilhed  together,  futurity,  in  four  differtations ;  with  a  prc- 
Two  vols.  9.  Trar.tlation  of  the  quotations  liminary  difcourfe  on  the  natural  and  mo- 
tn  Addifoa'i  Uavcis,  bj  hiia  left  uutra&f-  ral  cvkicAce  of  a  future  ftate. 
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dent  from  many  little  fugitive  pieces  In  manufcript,  found  among 
his  papers  ;  and  particularly,  fiom  two  unfiniflied  tragedies,  both 
written  at  the  age  of  feventeen.  During  his  refidertce  in  Lon- 
don, he  enjoyed  the  eReem  and  friendfhip  of  moft  of  the  literary 
men  of  his  time.  He  was  a  great  lover  of  mufic,  particularly 
the  ancient  j  which  introduced  him  to  the  knov/lcdge  and  ac- 
quaintance of  Mr.  Handel ;  whom  he  furnifhed  -with,  the  words 
for  many  of  his  compofitions.  In  his  public  characfler,  Mr. 
Broughton  was  diftinguiflied  by  an  aclive  zeal  for  the  chriftian 
caufe,  joined  v/ith  moderation.  In  private  life,  he  was  devoted 
to  the  interefts  and  happinefs  of  his  family  ;  and  was  of  a  mild, 
cheerful,  and  liberal  temper.  This  difpofition,  which  is  not 
always  united  with  eminent  literary  abilities,  attended  him  to 
his  grave.  In  1778,  a  podhumous  volume  of  fermons,  on  fele<ft 
fubjeQs,  was  publilhed  by  his  fon,  the  rev.  Thomas  Broughton, 
M.  A.  of  Wadham  college,  Oxford,  and  vicar  of  Tiverton,  near 
Bath. 

BROUKHUSIUS  (Jonus)  [i.],  or  John  Brox^khuizen,  a 
diflinguilhed  fcholar  in  Holland,  was  born  Nov.  20,  1649,  -at 
Amfterdam,  where  his  father  was  a  clerk  in  the  admiralty.  He 
learned  the  latin  tongue  under  Hadrian  Junius,  and  made  a  pro- 
digious progrefs  in  polite  literature ;  but,  his  father  dying  when 
he  was  very  young,  he  was  taken  from  literary  purfuits,  and 
placed  with  an  apothecary  at  Amfterdam,  with  whom  he  lived 
fome  years.  Not  liking  this,  he  went  into  the  army,  where  his 
behaviour  raifed  him  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-captain  ;  and,  in 
1674,  was  fent  with  his  regiment  to  America  in  tlie  fleet  under 
admiral  de  Ruyter,  but  returned  to  Holland  the  fame  year.  In 
1678  he  was  fent  to  the  garrifon  at  Utrecht,  where  he  contracted 
a  friendfhip  with  the  celebrated  Grsevius ;  and  here,  though  a 
perfon  of  an  excellent  temper,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  (o 
deeply  engaged  in  a  duel,  that,  according  to  the  laws  of  Hol- 
land, his  life  was  forfeited :  but  Grxvius  wrote  immediately  to 
Kicholas  Heinfius,  who  obtained  his  pardon  from  the  fladtholdcr. 
Not  long  after,  he  became  a  captain  of  one  of  the  companies 
then  at  Amfterdam  ;  which  poft  placed  him  in  an  eafy  fituation, 
and  gave  him  ieifure  to  purfue  his  ftudies.  His  company  being 
dhbanded  in  1697,  a  penfion  was  granted  him  ;  upon  which  he 
retired  to  a  country-houfe  near  Amfterdam,  where  he  faw  but 
little  company,  and  fpent  his  time  among  his  books.  He  died 
Dec.  15,  1707  [mU 

BROUNCKER 

[t]  Niceron,  Memoirs,  &c.  torn.  i8.  excellent  latin  poet  himfelf:  a  volume  of 

Gen.  DiiSl.  his  poems  wag  pubiifhcd  at  Utrecht  j6f>4» 

Fm}  As  a  claflical  editor,  he  is  diftin-  in    izmo;    but   a  very  noble   edition   of 

j;uilhed  by  his  labours  upon  Tibullus  and  them  was  given  by  Van  Hoogftraeten  at 

Propertius ;    the   latter  was   publilhed  in  Amfterdam,    17ft,    in  zto.     His    dutch 

1702,  the  former  in  170S.     He  was  au  posms  were  allb  publilhed  at  Amfterdam, 
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BROUNCKER  (William)  [n],  vifcount  Brounckcr,  of 
Caftle  Lyons  in  Ireland,  fon  of  fir  William  Brouncker,  after- 
wards made  vilcount  in  1645,  was  born  about  1620  ;  and,  having 
received  an  excellent  education,  difcovered  an  early  genius  for 
mathematics,  in  which  he  afterwards  became  very  eminent.  He 
was  created  M.  D.  at  Oxford,  June  23, 1646.  In  1657  and  1658, 
he  was  engaged  in  a  correfpondence  of  letters  on  mathematical 
fubjeds  with  Dr.  John  Wallis,  who  publifhed  them  in  his  Com- 
mercium  Epiftolicum,  printed  1658,  at  Oxford,  in  4to.  He, 
with  others  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  who  had  adhered  to  king' 
Charles  K  in  and  about  London,  figned  the  remarkable  declara* 
tJon  publifhed  in  April  1660  [o]. 

After  the  relloration,  he  was  made  chancellor  to  the  queen 
confort,  and  a  commilhoner  of  the  navy.  He  was  one  of  thofe 
great  men  who  firft  formed  the  Royal  Society,  and,  by  the 
charter  of  July  15,  1662,  and  that  of  April  22,  1663,  was  ap- 
pointed the  firft  prefident  of  it :  which  ofEce  he  held  with  great 
advantage  to  the  foclety,  and  honour  to  himfelf,  till  the  anni- 
verfary  election,  Nov.  30,  1677.  Befidcs  the  offices  mentioned 
already,  he  was  mafter  of  St.  Katherine's  near  the  Tower  of 
London  ;  his  right  to  which  poft,  after  a  long  couteft  between 
him  and  fir  Robert  Atkyns,  one  of  the  judges,  was  determined 
in  his  favour,  Nov.  1681.  He  died  at  his  houfe  in  St.  James's 
ftreet,  Weftminfter,  April  5,  1684-,  and  was  fucceeded  in  his 
honour  by  his  younger  brother  Harry,  who  died  Jan.  1687  [pJ. 

BROUSbON  (Claude),  a  french  proteftant,  was  born  at 
Nifmes  in  1647.  ^^  ^^'^^  '^^  advocate,  and  diftinguifhed  by  his 
pleadings  at  Caftres  and  Touloufe  :  and  it  was  at  his  houfe,  that 
the  deputies  of  the  proteftant  churches  anembled  in  1683  ; 
where  they  took  a  refolution  to  continue  to  afiemble,  although 
their  churches  were  demolifhed.  The  execution  of  this  project 
occafioned  violent  conflicts,  feditions,  executions,  and  maflacres, 
which  ended  by  an  amnefty  on  the  part  of  Lewis  XIV.  Broufibn 
retired  then  to  Nifmes  :  but,  fearing  to  be  apprehended  with  the 
principal  authors  of  this  project,  who  do  not  feem  to  have  been 
comprifed  within  the  amnefty,  he  became  a  refugee  at  Geneva 
firft,  and  thence  at  Laufanne.  He  fliifted  afterwards  from  town 
to  town,  and  kingdom  to  kingdom  ;  to  folicit  the  compaflion  of 
proteftant  princes  towards  his  fufFering  brethren  in  France.  Re- 
turning to  his  own  country,  he  ran  through  feveral  provinces, 
excrcifed  fome  time  the  miniftry  in  the  Cevennes,  appeared  at 

Jjiz,   in  8vo.  by  the  fame  perfon,  who  foj  Kennet  Ref.anJChr.  p.  120,  I2T. 

prefixed  his  life,  extraded  from  Peter  Bur-  [p]  He  puSliihed  fome  papers  in  the 

man's  funeral  oration  upon  him.     Brouk-  Phiiol'ophical  TranfaAions,  of  which  the 

Jiuftus  was  alfo  an  editor  of  Sannazarius's  chief  is  his  feries  for  the  quadrature  of  the 

jni  I'alearias's  latin  works.  Hyperbola,  which  was  the  lirft  feries  of 

[n  j  Wjod'siAlhea.  Oxon.  the  kind  upon  ihat  fubjedl. 
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Orange,  and  palTed  to  Berne,  in  order  to  efcape  his  purfuers. 
He  was  at  length  taken  at  Oleron  in  1698,  and  removed  to 
Montpelier  j  wnere,  being  convided  of  having  formerly  held 
fecret  correfpondence  with  the  enennies  of  the  ftate,  and  of 
having  preached  in  defiance  of  the  edidls,  he  was  broke  upon 
the  wheel  the  fame  year.  He  was  a  man  of  great  eloquence  as 
well  as  zeal,  greatly  efteemed  among  ftrangers,  and  regarded  as 
a  martyr  by  thofe  of  his  own  perfuafion.  The  ftates  of  Hol- 
land added  fix  hundi-ed  florins,  as  a  penfion  for  his  widow,  to 
four  hundred  which  had  been  allowed  to  her  hufband  [_qJ\. 

BROUWER  (Adrian),  an  eminent  dutch  painter,  was  born 
at  Haerlem,  in  1608;  and,  befides  his  great  obligations  to  na- 
ture, was  much  beholden  to  Frans  Hals,  who  took  him  from 
begging  in  the  ftreets,  and  in(tru£led  him  in  the  rudiments  of 
painting.  To  make  him  amends  for  his  kindnefs,  Brouwer,  when 
he  found  himfelf  fufficiently  quahfied  to  get  a  livelihood,  ran 
away  from  his  mailer  into  France,  and,  after  a  ftjort  (lay  there, 
returned,  and  fettled  at  Antwerp.  Humour  was  his  proper 
fphere ;  and  it  was  in  little  pieces  that  he  ufed  to  reprefent  his 
pot-companions  drinking,  fmoking,  gaming,  fighting.  Sec.  He 
did  this  with  a  pencil  fo  tender  and  free,  fo  much  of  nature  in 
his  expreflion,  fuch  excellent  drawing  in  all  the  particular  parts, 
and  good  keeping  in  the  whole  together,  that  none  of  his  coun- 
trymen have  ever  been  comparable  to  him  upon  that  fubjedt. 
He  was  extremely  facetious  and  pleafant  over  his  cups,  fcorned 
to  work  as  long  as  he  had  any  money  in  his  pocket,  declared 
for  a  fhort  life  and  a  merry  one ;  and,  refolving  to  ride  poll  to 
his  grave  by  the  help  of  wine  and  brandy,  he  got  to  his  journey's 
end  in  16:58,  only  thirty  years  of  age.  He  died  fo  very  poor, 
that  contributions  v/ere  raifed  to  lay  him  privately  in  the  ground  ; 
from  whence  he  was  foon  after  taken  up,  and,  as  it  is  commonly 
faid,  very  handfomely  interred  by  Rubens,  who  was  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  his  happy  genius  for  painting. 

BROWN  (Robert),  a  famous  feftarifl,  from  whom  the  fed! 
of  the  Brownifts  derived  its  name,  was  fon  of  Anthony  Brown, 
of  Tolthorpe  in  Rutlandlhire,  efq.  fludled  divinity  at  Cambridge, 
and  was  afterwards  a  fchoolmaPcer  in  Southwark.  He  fell  at 
firfl  Into  Cartwrlght's  opinions ;  but,  refolving  to  refine  upon 
them,  began  about  i  580  to  Inveigh  openly  agalnft  the  difcipllne 
and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  England,  as  antlchrlftian  and 
fuperftitious.     He  made  his  firft  eilay  upon  the  dutch  congre- 

[qJ  BroufTon  was  the  author  of  many  of  the  eleifVor  of  Brandenburg,    and   dif* 

works  in  favour  of  the  Calvinilis  :   I..  The  perfcd  in  all  the  proteftant  courts  of  Eu- 

{Vate  of  the  reformed  in  France.    2.  Letters  rope.     4.  Remarks  upon  Amclote's  tranf- 

to  the  clergy  of  France.     ^.  Letters  of  the  lation  of  the  New  Tertament ;   in  whifh 

protertants  in  France  to  all  other  proteil-  other  controverfial  mattes   were   treated 

kn\i.    T.'ieft  were  printed  at  ihc  ex-  eucc  of.  Tlsc  above  all  in  French. 
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gatlon  at  Norwich,  many  of  whom  were  inclined  to  anabaptlfm  ; 
and,  having  raifed  himfelf  a  chara<£ter  for  zeal  and  fanclity,  his 
own  countrymen  began  to  follow  him  :  upon  which  he  called 
in  the  afliflance  of  one   Richard  Harrifon,  a  country  fchool- 
mafter.     Brown  and  this  man  foon  worked  up  their  audience 
to  feparate  entirely  from  tlie  church  of  England,  and  to  form  a 
fociety  among  themfelves.    Brown  was  convened  before  Freake, 
bifhop  of  Norwich,  and  other  ecclefiaftical  commillioners  5  and 
having  not  only  maintained  his  opinions,  but  alfo  milbehaved  to 
the  court,  was  committed  to  the  cuftody  of  the  Iheriff  of  Nor- 
wich :  but  the  lord  treafurer  Burleigh,  to  whom  he  was  nearly 
related,  forefeeing  that  this  treatment  would  ratlier  ferve  to  pro- 
pagate than  ftifle  his  errors,    wrote  a  letter  to  the  bilhop  of 
Norwich, -which  procured  his  enlargement-    After  this,  his  lord- 
(hip  recommended  him  to  archbifliop  Whitgift  for  inftruftion 
and  counfel ;  but  Brown,  who  looked  upon  himfelf  as  infpired 
by  the  fpirit  of  God,  and  judged  the  archbifliop's  counfels  to  be 
fuperfluous  and  his  pradlice  antichriftian,  foon  left  London,  and 
fettled  at  Middleburgh  in  Zealand,  where  he  and  his  followers 
obtained  leave  of  the  ftates  to  form  a  church  according  to  their 
own  model.  They  equally  condemned  epifcopacy  and  prefbjtery 
as  to  the  jurifdiciion  of  confiftories,  claiTes,  and  fynods  ;  and 
would  not  join  with  any  other  reformed  church,  becaufe  they 
were  not  fufficiently  aflured  of  the  fanftity  and  probity  of  its 
members,  holding  it  an  impiety  to  communicate  with  finners. 
Their  form  of  church-government  was  democratical.     Such  as 
defired  to  be  members  of  their  church  made  a  confefiion  of  their 
faith,  and  figned  a  covenant  obliging  themfelves  to  walk  toge- 
ther in  the  order  of  the  gofpel.   The  whole  power  of  admitting 
and  excluding  m.embers,  with  the  decifion  of  all  controverfies, 
was  lodged  in  the  brotherhood.  Their  church  officers  for  preach- 
ing the  word,  and  taking  care  of  the  poor,  were  chofen  from 
among  themfelves,  and  feparated  to  their  feveral  offices  by  fad- 
ing, prayer,  and  impofition  of  hands  from  fome  of  the  brethren. 
They  did  not  allow  the  priefthood  to  be  any  diilincl  order,  or 
to  give  any  indelible  chara£ler ;  but  as  the  vote  of  the  brother- 
hood made  a  man  a  minifter,  and  gave  authority  to  preach  the 
word  and  adminifter  the  facraments  among  them  •,  fo  the  fame 
power  could  difcharge  him  from  his  office,  and  reduce  him  to 
a  meer  layman  again.     As  they  maintained  the  bounds  of  a 
church  to  be  no  greater  tlian  what  would  contain  as  many  as 
could  meet  together  in  one  place,  and  join  in  one  communion, 
fo  the  power  of  their  officers  was  prefcribed  within  the  fame 
limits.    The  minifter  or  paftor  of  a  church  could  not  adminifter 
the  eucharift  or  baptifm  to  the  children  of  any  but  thofe  of  his 
own  fociety.     A  lay  brother  was  .allowed  the  liberty  of  giving 
a.  wor4  of  exhortation  to  the  people  ;  and  it  was  ufual  for  fome 
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of  them  (much  to  their  honour^,  after  fermon,  to  aflc  queflionv 
and  reafon  upon  the  doctrines  that  had  been  preached. 

Brown  appears  to  have  been  in  England  in  158?;,  for  in  that 
year  he  was  cited  to  appear  before  archbifliop  Whitgift,  to  an- 
fwer  to  certain  tenets  contained  in  a  book  by  him  publifhed  : 
and  being  brought  by  this  prelate's  reafoning  to  a  tolerable 
compliance  with  the  church  of  England,  the  lord  treafurer  Bur- 
leigh fent  him  to  his  father  in  the  country,  with  a  letter  recom- 
mending him  to  his  favour  and  countenance.  Brown's  errors 
had  taken  too  deep  root  in  him  to  be  eafily  eradicated  :  he  foon 
relapfed  into  his  former  opinions ;  and  his  good  old  father,  re- 
folving  to  own  him  for  his  fon  no  longer  than*his  fon  owned 
the  church  of  England  for  his  mother,  difcharged  him  from  his 
family.  After  wandering  up  and  down  for  fome  time,  and  en- 
during great  hardfliips,  he  at  length  went  to  live  at  Northamp- 
ton •,  but  whilft  he  was  induflrioufly  labouring  to  promote  his 
fe£t,  Lindfell,  bifhop  of  Peterborough,  fent  him  a  citation  to 
come  before  him,  which  not  obeying,  he  was  excommunicated 
for  his  contempt  [r].  The  folemnity  of  this  cenfure  affected 
him  fo  deeply,  that  he  made  his  fubmiflion,  and,  receiving  ab- 
folution,  was  admitted  into  the  communion  of  the  church  about 
1 590,  and  foon  after  preferred  to  a  redlory  in  Northamptonfhirc. 
Fuller  is  of  opinion,  that  he  never  formally  recanted  his  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  main  points  of  his  ao6lrine  ;  but  that  his 
promife  of  a  general  compliance  with  the  church  of  England, 
improved  by  the  countenance  of  his  patron  and  kinfman  the  earl 
of  Exeter,  prevailed  upon  the  archbifliop,  and  procured  this  ex- 
traordinary favour  for  him.  He  adds,  that  brown  allowed  a 
falary  for  one  to  difcharge  his  cure,  and  though  he  oppofed  his 
parifhioners  in  judgement,  yet  he  agreed  in  taking  their  tithes. 
Brown  was  a  man  of  good  parts  and  fome  learning,  but  of  a  na- 
ture imperious  and  uncontrollable,  and  fo  far  from  the  fabba- 
tarian  llrictnefs  afterwards  efpoufed  by  fome  of  his  followers, 
that  lie  rather  feemed  a  libertine  therein.  In  a  word,  fays  Fuller, 
he  had  a  wife  with  whom  he  never  lived,  and  a  church  in  which 
he  never  preached,  though  he  received  the  prolits  thereof:  and, 
as  all  the  other  fcenes  of  his  life  were  turbulent  and  ftormy,  fo 
was  his  end  ;  for  the  conllable  of  his  parifli  requiring  fomewhat 
roughly  the  payment  of  certain  rates,  his  pafTion  moved  him  to 
blows.  Of  this  the  conflable  complained  to  juflice  St.  John, 
who  was  inclined  rather  to  pity  than  puni{h  him  j  but  Brown 
behaved  with  fo  much  infolence,  that  he  was  fent  to  Northamp- 
ton-gaol, on  a  feather-bed  in  a  cart,  being  very  infirm,  and  aged 
above  eighty  years  -,  where  he  foon  after  fickened  and  died,  in 
1630,  after  boafting  of  his  perfecutions,  and  that  he  had  beeii 

[b]  Collier's  EccIefKifUcal  Hift,  vol.  ii.  p.  38;;. 
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committed  to  tliirty-two  prifons,  In  feme  of  whicK  he  could  not 
fee  his  hand  at  noon-day  [s]. 

BROWN  (Thomas),  of  facetious  memory,  as  Mr.  Addifon 
fays  of  him,  was  the  fon  of  a  confiderable  farmer  in  Shropfhire, 
and  educated  at  Newport-fchool  in  that  county;   from  whence 
he  was  removed  to  Chrift-church  in  Oxford,  where  he  foon 
diftinguiflied  himfelf  by  his  uncommon  attainments  in  literature. 
He  had  great  parts  and  quicknefs  of  apprehenfion,  nor  does  it 
appear  that  he  was  wanting  in  application ;  for  we  are  told,  that 
he  was  very  well  ficilied  in  the  latin,  greek,  french,  italian,  and 
fpanilh  languages,  even  before  he  was  fent  to  Oxford.  The  irre- 
gularities of  his  life  did  not  fufFer  him  however  to  continue 
long  at  the  univerGty ;  but  he  was  foon  obliged  to  quit  that 
place ;  when,  inftead  of  returning  home  to  his  father,  he  formed 
a  fcheme  of  going  to  London,  in  hopes  of  making  his  fortune 
fome  way  or  other  there.     This  fcheme  did  not  anfwer.     He 
was  very  foon  in  danger  of  ftarving ;  upon  which  he  made  an 
interefl  to  be  fchoolmafler  of  Kingfton  upon  Thames,  in  which 
purfuit  he  fucceeded.     But  this  was  a  profeffion  very  unfuitablS 
to  a  man  of  Mr.  Brown's  turn,  and  a  fituaticn  that  muft  needs 
have  been  extremely  difagreeable  to  him  ;  and  therefore  we  can- 
not wonder,  that  he  foon  quitted  his  fchool,  and  went  again  to 
London ;  and  as  he  found  his  old  companions  more  delighted 
with  his  humour,  than  ready  to  relieve  his  neceflicies,  he  had 
recourfe  to  that  lall  refuge  of  half-Itarved  wits,  fcribbling  for 
bread.     He  publifiied  a  great  variety  of  pieces,  under  the  names 
of  Dialogues,  Letters,  Poems,  &c.  in  all  which  he  difcovered  no 
fmall  erudition,  and  a  vaft  and  exuberant  vein  of  humour :  for 
he  was  in  his  writings,  as  in  his  converfation,  always  lively  and 
facetious.     In  the  mean  time  Brown  made  no  other  advantage 
of  thefe  produ«ilions,  than  what  he  derived  from  the  bookfellers ; 
for  though  they  raifed  his  reputation,  and  made  his  company 
exceedingly  fought  after ;  yet  as  he  pofleiled  lefs  of  the  gentle- 
man than  wl.§  ufually  do,  and  more  of  the  fcholar,  fo  he  was 
not  apt  to  choofe  his  acquaintance  by  interell,  but  was  more 
folicitous  to  be  recommended  to  the  ingenious  who  might  ad- 
mire, than  to  tlie  great  who  might  relieve  him.    An  ancmymous 

[s]  The  chief  of  his  works  is  a  fmiU  ing  the  popi(hdiforders,ani  ungodly  coin- 
thin  quarto,  printed  at  MidJlcburgh  in  munion  of  all  faU'e  chriilians,  and  efpc- 
1 5 iz,  containing  three  pieces.  The  title  ciall/ cf  wicked  preachers  and  hirelings, 
of  the  firll  is,  A  treatife  o:'  reformahoa  The  title  of  the  third  piece  is,  A  book 
without  tarrying  for  any,  and  of  the  wick.-  which  (hewcth  the  life  and  manners  of  ail 
cd.'.ers  of  thofe  preachers  who  will  not  re-  true  chriftians,  and  how  unlike  they  arc 
form  themfelves  and  their  chirge,  becaufe  u>Uo  tarks  and  papills,  and  heathen  folk, 
they  wiii  t<irry  till  the  tnagillrate  command  Alfo  the  points  and  parts  of  all  divinity, 
and  compel  them.  By  me,  Robert  Brown,  that  is,  ot  the  revealed  will  and  wo.d  cf 
A  treatife  upon  i!»e  2  ^d  chapter  of  St.  Mat-  God,  are  declared  by  their  fcvcral  defini* 
thcA-,  both  for  an  order  o{  ftudyipg  and  tioas  and  diviljpas. 
I^^dling  the  fcripturcs,  wd  alfo  for  avoid'* 
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author,  who  has  given  the  world  fome  account  of  Mr.  Brown, 
fays,  that  though  a  good-natured  man,  he  had  one  pernicious 
<juality,  which  was,  rather  to  lofe  his  friend  than  his  joke.  He 
had  a  particular  genius  for  fatire,  and  dealt  it  out  liberally  wheit- 
ever  he  could  find  occafion.  He  is  famed  for  being  the  author 
of  a  libel,  fixed  one  Sunday  morning  on  the  doors  of  Weft- 
niinfter- abbey ;  and  of  many  others  againfl  the  clergy,  and 
quality.  He  ufed  to  treat  religion  very  lightly,  and  would 
often  fay,  that  he  underilood  the  world  better,  than  to  have  the 
imputation  of  righteoufnefs  laid  to  his  charge.  Neverthelefs, 
upon  the  approach  of  death,  it  is  faid,  that  his  heart  mifgave 
him,  as  if  all  was  not  right  within,  and  he  began  to  exprefs 
fentiments  of  remorfe  for  his  pad  life-. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  Brown's  life,  we  are  informed  by 
Mr.  Jacob,  that  he  was  in  favour  with  the  earl  of  Dorfet,  who 
invited  him  to  dinner  on  a  chriflmas-day,  with  Dryden,  and 
other  gentlemen  celebrated  for  ingenuity  •,  when  Brown,  to  his 
agreeable  furprife,  found  a  bank  note  of  50I.  under  his  plate  j 
and  Dryden  at  the  fame  time  was  prefented  with  another  of 
lool.  Brown  died  in  1704,  and  was  interred  in  the  cloifter  of 
Weftminfter  abbey,  near  the  remains  of  Mrs.  Behn,  with  whom 
he  was  intimate  in  his  life-time.  His  whole  works  were  printed 
in  1707,  confiding  of  dialogues,  eflays,  declamations,  fatires, 
letters  from  the  dead  to  the  living,  tranflations,  amufements. 
Sec.  in  4  vols.  Much  humour  and  not  a  little  learning  are,  as 
we  have  already  obferved,  fcattered  every  where  throughout 
them  ;  but  thofe  who  think  they  want  delicacy,  have  certainly 
abundant  reafon  on  their  fide. 

BROWN  (Moses)  [t],  vicar  of  Olney,  Bucks,  and  chaplain 
of  Morden  college,  was  born  in  1703,  and  was  originally  a  pen^ 
cutter.  In  1723  he  publifiied  two  dramatic  pieces  called  "  Po- 
lidus,  or  difirefl'ed  love,  a  tragedy  ;"  and  "  All  bedevilled,  a 
farce,"  both  a£led  at  a  private  theatre  in  St.  Alban's  ftreet.  On 
the  inftltution  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  he  became  a  con- 
tributor to  it,  and  obtained  fome  of  the  prizes  offered  by  Mr. 
Cave  for  the  bed  poems-,  and  in  1739  he  publifhed  an  o£lavo 
volume  of  poems ;  and  in  1 749,  "  Sunday  Thoughts,  a  poem," 
i2mo.  in  1756  he  publifhed  "  Percy  Lodge,  a  deicriptive 
poem  :"  he  alio  was  editor  of  "  Walton's  complete  Angler  ;" 
and  in  1773  republiflied  his  "  Pifcatory  Eclogues."  He  alfo 
franflated  Zimmerman,  and  was  the  author  of  fome  fermons. 
He  died  September  13,  1787,  aged  84. 

BROWN  (Ulyssf.s  Maximilian  de),  a  famous  general  of 
the  xviiith  century,  was  fon  of  UlyfTes  baron  de  Brown,  colonel 
of  a  regiment  of  cuiraffiers  in  the  imperial  fervice,  of  an  antien; 

[i]  Eur»p,  Mjg.  for  Sept.  t:8-, 
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and  noble  famHy  in  Ireland.  He  was  born  at  Bafle,  Oct.  24, 
1705.  After  having  pafled  through  the  leflons  of  a  fchool  at 
Limerick  in  Ireland,  he  was  called  to  Hungary  at  ten  years  of 
age,  by  count  George  de  Brown,  his  uncle,  colonel  of  a  regl* 
ment  of  infantry.  He  was  prefent  at  the  famous  liege  of  Bel- 
grade in  17175  about  the  clofe  of  the  year  1723,  he  became 
captain  in  his  uncle's  regiment,  and  then  lieutenant-colonel  in 
1725.  He  went  to  the  iiland  of  Corfica  in  1730,  with  a  bat- 
talion of  his  regiment,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  capture 
of  Callanfara,  where  he  received  a  wound  of  fome  confequence 
in  his  thigh.  He  was  appointed  chamberlain  to  the  emperor 
in  1732,  and  colonel  in  1734.  He  diRinguiflied  himfelf  in  the 
war  of  Italy,  efpecially  in  tiie  battles  of  Parma  and  Guaftalla, 
and  burnt,  in  prefence  of  the  french  army,  the  bridge  which 
the  marechal  de  Noailles  had  thrown  acrofs  the  Adige.  Being 
appointed  general  in  1736,  he  favoured,  the  year  following,  the 
retreat  of  the  army,  by  a  judicious  manoeuvre,  and  faved  all  the 
baggage  at  the  memorable  day  of  Banjaluca  in  Bofnia,  Aug.  3, 
1737.  This  fignal  piece  of  fervice  procured  him  a  fecond  regi- 
ment of  infantry,  vacant  by  the  death  of  count  Francis  de  Wallis, 
On  his  return  to  Vienna  in  1 739,  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  raifed 
him  to  the  dignity  of  general-field-marechal -lieutenant,  and  gave 
him  a  feat  in  the  aulic  council  of  war.  After  the  death  of  that 
prince,  the  king  of  Pruffia  having  entered  Silefia,  count  de  Brown, 
with  but  a  fmall  body  of  troops,  difputcd  with  him  every  foot 
of  ground.  He  commanded  in  1741  the  infantry  of  the  right 
wing  of  the  auitrian  army  at  the  battle  of  Molvitz  ;  and,  though 
wounded,  made  a  handfome  retreat.  He  then  went  into  Bavaria, 
where  he  commanded  the  van  of  the  fame  army,  made  himfelf 
*tna{ler  of  Deckendorf  and  took  much  of  the  enemy's  baggage, 
and  forced  the  French  to  quit  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  which 
the  auftrian  army  afterwards  pafied  in  perfect  fafety.  The  queen 
of  Hungary  fent  him  the  fame  year  to  Worms,  in  quality  of  her 
plenipotentiary  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain :  he  here  put  the 
iiniftiing  hand  to  the  treaty  of  alliance  between  the  courts  o£ 
Vienna,  London,  and  Turin.  In  1743  the  fame  princefs  declared 
him  her  acl:ual  privy  counfellor  at  her  coronation  of  Bohemiat 
The  count  de  Brown,  in  1744,  followed  prince  Lobkovitfti  into 
Italy,  took  the  city  of  Veietri  the  4th  of  Auguft,  notwithftanding 
the  great  fuperiority  of  the  enemy  in  numbers,  penetrated  into 
their  camp,  defeated  feveral  regiments,  and  took  a  great  many 
prifoners.  Being  recalled  to  Bavaria,  he  performed  feveral  mi.* 
litary  exploits,  and  returned  to  Italy  in  1746.  He  drove  the 
Spaniards  out  of  the  Milanefe;  and,  having  joined  the  army  of 
tlie  prince  de  Lichtenftein,  he  commanded  the  left  wing'of  the 
auftrian  troops  at  the  battle  of  Placentia,  the  ;5th  of  June  1746  j 
and  routed  the  fight  wing  of  the  e.^emy's  army,  commanded  by 
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the  marechal  de  Malllebois.  After  this  famous  battle,  the  gain- 
ing of  which  was  due  to  him,  he  commanded  in  chief  the  army 
ordered  againft  the  Genoefe,  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  pafs  of 
la  Bochetta,  though  defended  by  40C0  men,  and  took  pofleilion 
of  the  city  of  Genoa.  Count  Brown  then  went  to  join  the  troops 
of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and,  in  conjunction  with  him,  took 
Mont-albano  and  the  territory  of  Nice.  He  pafled  the  Var  the 
^oth  of  November,  in  oppofition  to  the  french  troops,  entered 
Provence,  and  captured  the  ifles  of  Saint-Marguerite  and  Saint- 
Honorat.  He  had  nearly- made  himfelf  mafter  of  all  Provence, 
•when  the  revolution  at  Genoa  and  the  army  of  the  marechal  dc 
Belleifle  obliged  him  to  make  that  fine  retreat  which  acquired 
him  the  admiration  of  all  good  judges  of  military  tactics. 
He  employed  the  reft  of  the  year  1747  in  defending  the  ftates 
of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  in  Italy.  The  emprefs  queen  of  Hun- 
gary, in  reward  of  his  fignal  campaigns  in  Italy,  made  him  go- 
vernor of  Tranfylvania  in  J 749.  In  1752  he  had  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city  of  Prague,  with  the  general  command  of  the 
troops  of  that  kingdom  ;  and  the  king  of  Poland,  eleftor  of 
Saxony,  honoured  him  in  1755  with  the  order  of  the  white 
eagle.  The  king  of  Pruftia  having  invaded  Saxony  in  1756,  and 
attacked  Bohemiia,  count  Brown  marched  againft  him  ;  he  re- 
pulfed  that  prince  at  the  battle  of  Lobofitz  the  ift  of  Odober, 
iilthough  he  had  but  26,800  men,  and  the  king  of  Pruflia  was 
at  the  head  of  at  leaft  40,000.  Within  a  week  after  this  engage- 
ment, he  undertook  that  celebrated  march  into  Saxony,  for  de- 
livering the  faxon  troops  fliut  up  between  Pirna  and  Konigftein : 
an  a£lion  worthy  of  the  greateft  general  whether  antient  or  m.o- 
dern.  He  afterwards  obliged  the  Pruffians  to  retreat  from  Bo- 
hemia; for  which  fcrvice  he  obtained  the  collar  of  the  golden 
fleece,  with  which  he  was  honoured  by  the  emperor  March  6, 
1757.  Shortly  after  this  count  Brown  went  into  Bohemia,  where 
he  raifed  troops  with  the  utmoft  expedition,  in  order  to  make 
head  againft  the  king  of  Prulha,  who  had  entered  it  afrefli  at  the 
head  of  his  whole  army.  On  May  6th  was  fought  the  famous 
hattle  of  Potihernitz,  or  of  Prague,  when  count  Brown  was 
dangeroufly  wounded.  Obliged  to  retire  to  Prague,  he  there 
died  of  his  wounds,  the  26th  of  June  i757j  at  the  age  of  52. 
The  count  was  not  only  a  great  general,  he  was  an  equally  able 
negotiator,  and  well  ficilled  in  politics.  He  married,  Aug.  15, 
1726,  Maria  Philippina  countefs  of  Martinitz,  of  an  illuftrious 
and  antjent  family  in  Bohemia,  by  whom  he  had  two  fons.  The 
life  of  this  excellent  commander  was  publiflied  in  two  feparate 
volumes,  one  in  german,  the  other  in  trench,  printed  at  Prague 
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BROWN  (John)  [u],  an  ingenious  englifli  writer,  was  born 
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in  Northumberland,  Nov.  5, 17 15,  at  Rothbury ;  of  which  place 
his  father  was  curate,  but  removed  almoft  immediately  after  to 
the  vicarage  of  Vv  igton  in  Cumberland.  Here,  at  a  grammar- 
fchool,  young  Brown  received  the  firll  part  of  his  education ; 
and  was' thence  removed,  in  1732,  to  St.  John's  college  in  Cam- 
bridge. He  remained  here,  till  in  1735  he  took  the  degree  of 
B.  A. :  then  returned  to  Wigton,  and  foon  after  went  into  or- 
ders. His  firft  fettlcment  was  in  Carlifle,  being  chofen  a  minor 
canon  and  leclurer  in  the  cathedral  there.  In  1739  he  took  a 
M.  A.  degree  at  Cambridge.  In  tlie  rebellion  of  I74i:>  he  a£lcd 
as  a  volunteer  at  the  fiege  of  Carlifle,  and  behaved  himfelf  witli 
great  intrepidity;  and,  after  the  defeat  of  the  rebels,  when  forae 
of  them  were  tried  at  Carlifle  in  1 746,  he  preached  two  excel- 
lent fermons  in  the  cathedral,  "  on  the  mutual  comie£tion  be- 
tween religious  truth  and  civil  freedom;  and  between  fuper- 
ftition,  tyranny,  irreligion,  and  licentiouinefs."  Thefe  are  to 
be  found  in  the  volume  of  hi5  fermons. 

Thus  diitlnguiihcd,  he  fell  under  the  notice  of  Dr.  Ofbal- 
difton  ;  who,  when  raifed  to  the  fee  of  Carlifle,  made  him  one 
of  his  chaplains  :  he  had  before  obtained  for  him  from  the 
chapter  of  Carlifle  the  living  of  Moreland  in  Wellmoreland.  It 
is  probably  about  this  time  that  he  wrote  his  poem  intituled 
Honour ;  to  iliew,  that  true  honour  can  only  be  founded  in 
virtue  :  it  was  infcribed  to  lord  Lonfdalc.  His  next  poetical 
production,  though  not  immediately  publiflied,  was  his  eflay  on 
Satire,  in  three  parts  :  it  was  addreiTed  to  Dr.  Warburton,  who 
thereupon  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Allen  of  Prior  Park  near  Bath. 
While  at  Mr.  Allen's  he  preached  at  Bath.  April  22,  1750,  a 
fermon  for  promoting  the  fubfcription  towaids  the  general  hof- 
pital  in  that  city,  intituled.  On  the  purfuit  of  falfe  pleafure,  and 
the  mifchiefs  of  immoderate  gaming;  and  there  was  prefixed 
to  it,  when  publifhed,  the  following  advertifement :  "  In  juftice 
to  the  magiltrates  of  the  city  of  Bath,  it  is  thought  proper  to 
inform  the  reader,  that  the  public  gaming-tables  were  by  them 
fupprefl~ed  there,  foon  after  the  preaching  of  this  fermon."  The 
year  after,  appeared  the  eflTay  on  Satire,  prefixed  to  the  fecond 
volume  of  Pope's  works  by  Warburton  ;  with  which  it  Hill  con- 
tinues to  be  printed,  as  well  as  in  Dod (ley's  collection. 

Brown  now  began  to  figure  i^s  a  writer;  and,  in  1 75 1,  pub- 
lifiied  his  eflavs  on  Shaftefbury's  Characleriilics  :  a  work  written 
with  elegance  and  fpirit,  and  fo  applauded,  as  to  be  printed  a 
fifth  time  in  1764.  It  is  in  one  volume,  Bvo-  He  is  imagined 
to  have  had  a  principal  hand  in  another  book,  publifhed  alfo  the 
fame  year,  and  called  An  eiTav  on  mufical  expreflion ;  though  the 
avowed  author  wa*  Mr.  Charles  Avifon.  In  1754  he  printed  a 
fermon,  On  the  ufe  and  abufe  of  externals  in  religion :  preached 
before  the  bil]:op  of  Carlifle,  at  the  confecration  of  St.  James's 
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church  in  Whitehaven.  Soon  after  this,  he  was  promotCfl  fd 
Great  Horkefley  in  Eflex  ;  a  living  in  the  gift  of  the  prefent  lord 
Hardwicke.  His  next  appearance  in  the  world  was  as  a  dramatic 
writer  ;  and,  in  1 755,  his  tragedy,  Barbarofla,  was  produced  upon 
the  ftage,  and  afterwards  his  Athelftan  in  1756.  Thefe  tragedies 
pafled  well  enough  upon  the  ftage,  under  the  management  of 
Garrick,  but  were  attacked  by  Criticifm  and  ftriclures,  upon  pub- 
lication, as  all  dramatic  productions  are. 

Our  author  had  taken  his  do(3:or  of  divinity's  degree  in  1755. 
In  1757,  came  out  his  famous  work,  intituled.  An  eftimate  of 
the  manners  and  principles  of  the  times,  8vo  ;  famous,  we  call 
it,  becaufe  feven  editions  of  it  were  printed  in  little  more  than 
a  year,  and  becaufe  it  was  perhaps  as  extravagantly  applauded, 
and  as  extravagantly  cenfured,as  any  book  that  was  ever  written. 
The  defign  of  it  was  to  fhew,  that  *'  a  vain,  luxurious  and  felfifh 
efteminacy,  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  marked  the  character  of 
the  age  ;  and  to  point  out  the  effc£\s  and  fources  of  this  effemi- 
nacy." And  it  mull  be  owned,  that,  in  the  profecution  of  if, 
the  author  has  given  abundant  proofs  of  great  difcernment  and 
folidity  of  judgement,  a  deep  infight  into  human  nature,  an  ex- 
tenfive  knowledge  of  the  world ;  and  that  he  has  marked  the 
peculiar  features  of  the  times  with  great  juftnefs  and  accuracy. 
Pity  it  is,  that  fuch  a  fpirit  of  felf-importance,  dogmaticalnefs, 
and  oftentimes  an^ogance,  fhould  mix  itfelf  in  what  he  fays ;  for 
this  air  and  manner  feems  to  have  done  more  towards  fharpen- 
ing  the  pens  of  his  numerous  adverfaries,  and  to  have  raifed 
more  difguft  and  offence  at  him,  than  the  fubje£l  matter  ob- 
jected to  in  his  work.  In  1758  he  publifhed  a  fecond  volume 
of  the  Eftimate,  &c.  and,  afterwards,  An  explanatory  defence 
of  the  Eltimate,  &c. 

Between  the  firft  and  fecond  volume  of  the  Eftimate,  he  re- 
publiflied  Dr.  Walker's  diary  of  the  fiege  of  Londonderry  ;  with 
a  preface,  pointing  out  the  ufeful  purpofes  to  which  the  perufal 
of  the  diary  might  be  applied.  He  was,  about  this  time,  pre- 
iented  by  the  bilhop  of  Carlifle  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Nicholas 
in  Newcaftle  upon  Tyne,  rellgnlng  Great  Horkelley  in  Eflex ; 
jmd  made  one  of  the  chaplains  in  ordinary  to  his  prefent  ma- 
jefty.  Thefe  were  all  the  preferments  our  author  ever  received  ; 
and,  as  this  was  fuppofed  to  be  no  fmall  mortification  to  a  man  of 
Dr.  Brown's  high  fpirit,  fo  it  was  probably  this  high  fpirit  which 
v.'as  the  caufe  of  it.  In  1760  he  publifhed  An  additional  dia- 
logue of  the  dead,  between  Pericles  and  Ariliides,  being  a  fe- 
quel  to  a  dialogue  of  lord  Lyttelton's  between  Pericles  and 
Cofmo.  This  is  fuppofed  by  fome  to  have  been  defigned  as  a 
vindication  of  Mr.  fitt's  political  chara£ter  and  condu6f ,  againft 
fome  hints  of  difapprobation  by  lord  Lyttelton ;  while  others 
have  not  excluded  a  private  motive  of  refentment.     His  next 
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puHlcatlon  vvns  the  Cure  of  Saul,  a  facred  cde  ;  which  was  fol- 
lowed the  fame  year  by  a  Difl'ertation  on  the  rife,  union,  and 
power,  the  progreflions,  feparations,  and  corruptions  of  poetry 
and  mufic,  4to.  This  is  a  pleafing  performance,  difplays  great 
ingenuity ;  and,  though  not  without  miftakes,  very  inftructing 
as  well  as  amufing  upon  the  whole.  Obfer\'ations  were  printed- 
upon  it,  and  Dr.  Brown  defended  himfelf  in  Remarks.  He  pub- 
liflied  in  8vo,  1764,  the  Hiftory  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  Poetry 
through  its  feveral  fpecies :  being  the  fubftance  of  the  above 
work  concerning  poecry  only,  for  the  benefit  of  claflical  readers 
not  knowing  in  mufic.  The  fame  year,  a  volume  of  fermons  ; 
moft  of  which  had  been  printed  feparately.  In  1765, Thoughts  on 
civil  liberty,  licentioufnefs  and  faction  •,  a  piece,  which,  though 
drawn  up  with  great  parade,  and  afluming  a  fcientific  form,  is 
little  more  than  a  party-pamphlet ;  intended  to  cenfure  the  op- 
■pofers  of  adminiftration  at  that  time.  A  fermon  on  the  Female 
characler  and  education,  preached  the  i6thof  May  1765,  before 
the  guardians  of  the  afylum  for  deferted  female  orphans. 

His  laft  publication,  in  1766,  was  a  letter  to  the  rev.  Dr. 
Lowth,  occafioned  by  his  late  letter  to  the  right  rev.  author  of 
the  Divine  Legation  of  Mofes.  Dr.  Lowth  had  pointed  at  Dr. 
Brown,  as  one  of  the  extravagant  flatterers  and  creatures  of 
Warburton ;  and  Dr.  Brown  defended  himfelf  againft  the  im- 
putation, as  an  attack  upon  his  moral  'chara6ler.  To  do  him 
all  juftice,  he  had  a  fpirit  too  (Irong  and  independent,  to  bend 
to  that  literary  fubjeclion,  which  the  author  of  the  Divirvc  Le- 
gation expcded  from  his  followers.  He  infilled  upon  the  pre- 
rogative of  his  own  opinion ;  to  ajfent  and  dijfenty  whenever  he 
faw  caufe,  in  the  moft  unreferved  manner :  and  tliis  was  to  Dr. 
Brown,  as  it  was  to  many  others,  the  caufe  of  mifunderftanding 
and  diftance  with  Warburton.  Befides  the  works  mentioned, 
he  publiftied  a  poem  on  liberty,  and  fome  anonymous  pamphlets. 
At  the  end  of  his  later  writings,  he  advertifed  an  intention  of 
publilhing  Principles  of  chriftian  legiflation,  but  was  prevented 
by  death.  He  ordered,  however,  by  his  will,  that  the  work 
(hould  be  publilhed  after  his  deceafe ;  but  this  has  not  been 
done  ',  and  why  it  has  not  been  done,  let  thofe  account  to  whom 
the  care  of  its  publication  was  committed.  We  can  fay  no- 
thing but  upon  conjecture,  or  at  moft  probability;  and  as  there 
are  certain  perfons  in  the  world  to  whom  this  would  do  no 
great  credit,  we  rather  choofe  to  fupprefs  it. 

Before  we  conclude  with  Dr.  Brown,  we  muft  not  omit  one 
very  memorable  circumftance  of  his  life  -,  and  tliat  was  his  in- 
tended expedition  to  RulTia,  While  Dr.  Dumarefque  refided  in 
Ruflia,  1765,  whither,  having  been  chaplain  to  our  factory  at 
St.  Peterftjurg  from  1747  to  1762,  he  had  been  invited  tlie 
year  before  by  the  emprefs,  to  aflift  in  the  regulation  of  feveral 
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fchools  (lie  was  about  to  eftablifli ;  a  correfpondcnt  in  England 
fuggelled  the  idea  to  him  of  communicating  the  affair  to  Dr. 
Brown,  as  a  proper  perfon  to  confult  with,  becaufe  he  had  pub- 
liflied  fome  fernions  upon  education.  This  brought  on  a  cor- 
refpondence'bctvveen  Dr.  Dumarcfque  and  Dr.  Brown  -,  the  refult 
of  which,  being  communicated  to  the  prime  minifler  at  St. 
Peterfburg,  was  followed  by  an  invitation  from  the  emprefs  to 
Dr,  Brown  alfo.  Dr.  Brown,  acquainting  the  ruffian  court  with 
his  dcfign  of  complying  with  the  emprefs's  invitation,  received 
an  anfwer  from  the  minifter,  fignifying  how  pleafed  her  imperial" 
majefty  was  with  his  intention,  and  informing  him,  that  flie 
had  ordered  to  be  remitted  to  him,  by  her  minifler  in  London, 
loool.  in  order  to  defray  the  expences  of  his  journey.  All  the 
letters  which  paflcd,  the  plans  which  were  drawn  by  Dr.  Brown, 
and,  in  (liort,  every  thing  relating  to  this  aflair,  may  be  feen  at 
large  under  his  article  in  the  Biographia  Britannica,  as  conimu-. 
nicated  to  the  author  of  it  by  Dr.  Dumarcfque. 

In  confequence  of  the  above  proceedings,\vhile  he  was  ar- 
dently preparing  for  his  journey,  and  alnrolt  on  the  point  of 
fetting  out  for  St.  Peterfburg,  the  gout  and  rheumatifm,  to 
■which  he  was  fubjetl,  returned  upon  him  with  violence,  and 
put  a  flop  to  the  aflair  for  the  prefent,  to  liis  no  fmall  difap- 
pointment.  This  difappointment  concurring  with  his  ill  ftate  of 
liealth,  was  followed  by  a  dejedllon  of  fpirits,  which  caufcd  him 
to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  Sept.  23,  1766,  in  his  5ifb  year.  He 
€ut  the  jugular  vein  with  a  razor,  and  died  immediately.  He 
had,  it  feems,  a  conftitutional  tendency  to  ii^.fanity,  and  from 
his  early  life  had  been  fubjecl:  at  times  to  diforders  in  the  brain, 
at  leaft  to  melancholy  in  its  exccfs  j  of  which  he  ufed  to  com- 
plain to  his  friends,  and  to  "  exprefs  liis  fears,  that  one  time  or 
another  fome  ready  mifchief  might  prefent  itfelf  to  him,  at  a 
time  when  he  was  wholly  deprived  of  his  reafon  [x]. 

BROWN  (John),  was  born  in  the  year  1752  at  Edinburgh, 
and  was  early  deilined  to  take  up  the  profefhon  of  a  painter. 
He  travelled  into  Italy,  and  at  Rome  met  with  fir  William 
Young  and  IMr.  Towr.ky;  who,  pleafed  with  fome  very  beauti- 
ful drawings  done  by  him  in  pen  and  ink,  took  him  with  them, 
as  a  draftfman,  into  Sicily.  Of  the  antiquities  of  this  celebrated 
iiland  he  took  feveral  very  line  views  in  pen  and  Ink,  exquifitely 
finiftied,  yet  ftill  preferving  the  charatler  and  fpirit  of  the  build- 
ings he  intended  to  reprefent.  He  returned  fome  years  after- 
wards from  Italy  to  his  native  town,  w^here  he  was  much  be- 
loved and  efteemed  by  many  men  of  letters,  and  by  many  wo- 
rnen  o^  elegance ;  his  converfation  being  extremely  acute  and 
entertaining  on  moft  fubje^s,  but  peculiarly  fo  on  tlioic  of  art ; 

[x]  See  Bjog.  Eiitan. 
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and  his  knowledge  of  liiufic  being  very  great,  and-  his  tafte  in  it 
txtremely  juft  and  refined.  Lord  Monboddo  gave  him  a  general 
invitation  to  his  elegant  and  convivial  table,  and  employed  him 
in  making  feveral  drawings  in  pencil  for  him.  Mr.  Brown,  how- 
ever, in  the  year  178b,  came  to  London  (that  great  emporium 
of  talents  and  abilities),  and  was  much  carclVed  by  fchclars  and 
men  of  tafte  in  that  metropolis,  where  he  was  very  much  em- 
ploved  as  a  painter  of  fmall  portraits  in  black  lead  pencil,  which 
were  alwavs  corre6lly  drawn,  and  exhibited,  with  a  picliirefque 
fidelity,  the  features  and  character  of  the  perfon  who  fat  to  him. 
Death  deprived  the  public  of  this  very  ingenious  artift  in  1787^ 
after  a  difeafe  of  great  languor,  which  he  bore  tvith  that  firm- 
nefs  of  mind  for  which  he  had  been  eveir  diftinguiflied  tlirough 
life. 

Mr.  Brown  was  not  only  known  as  art  exqulfite  draftfman^ 
he  was  alfo  a  good  philofopher,  a  found  fcholar,  and  endowed 
with  a  juft  and  refined  tafte  in  dll  the  liberal  and  polite  arts,  and 
a  man  of  confiimmate  worth  and  integrity.  Soon  after  his  death 
his  Letters  on  the  poetry  and  mufic  of  the  italian  opera,  i2mo. 
Vere  publiflied  ^  they  were  originally  written  to  his  friend  lord 
Monboddo,  who  wi{hed  to  have  Mr.  Brown's  opinion  on  thofe 
fubjecls,  which  have  10  intimate  a  connection  with  his  work  on 
the  origin  and  progrefs  of  language ;  and  who  was  fo  pleafed 
ivith  the  ftyle  and  obfervations  contained  in  them,  that  he 
wrote  an  introduction  to  them,  which  was  publiflied  with  them, 
in  one  volume,  i2mo.  I'j^g,  for  the  benefit  of  his  widow.  Ihe 
letters  are  written  with  great  elegance  and  perfpicuity  ;  they 
are  moft  certainly  the  production  of  a  ftrong  and  fervid  mind, 
acquainted  with  the  fubje£t ;  and  muft  be  of  infinite  utility  to 
moft  of  the  frequenters  of  the  italian  opera,  by  enabling  them 
to  underftand  the  reafons  on  which  the  pleafure  they  receive  at 
that  muficai  performance  is  founded.  They  were  moft  afturedly 
not  written  for  publication  :  they  have,  therefore,  that  fpirit  and 
fimplicity  which  every  man  of  genius  diffufes  through  ainy  fub- 
je6t  of  which  he  treats,  and  which  he  is  but  too  apt  to  refine 
away,  when  he  ferioufly  fits  down  to  ccmpofe  a  work  for  the 
public.  Lord  Monboddo,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Ori^^in 
and  progrefs  of  language,  fpeaking  of  Mr.  Brown,  fays,  "  1  he 
account  that  I  have  given  of  the  italian  language  is  taken  from 
(Dne  who  refided  above  ten  years  in  Italy  *,  and  who,  befides  un- 
derftanding  the  language  perfeftly,  is  more  learned  in  the  italian 
arts  of  painting,  fculpture,  mufic,  and  poetry^  than  any  man  I 
ever  met  with.  His  natural  good  tafte  he  has  improved  by  the 
ftudy  of  the  monuments  of  ancient  art,  to  be  feen  at  Rome  and 
Florence  i  and  as  beauty  in  all  the  arts  is  pretty  mucfh  the  fame, 
confifting  of  grandeur  and  fimplicity,  variety,  decorum,  and  a 
fuitablenefs  to  the  fobjedt,  I  think  he  is  a  good  judge  of  lan- 

VoL.  III.  K  guage, 
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guage,  and  of  writing,  as  well  as  of  painting,  fculpfure,  aril 
mufic."  A  very  well  written  charader  in  latin,  by  an  advocate 
of  Edinburgh,  is  appended  to  the  Letters.  Mr.  Brown  left  be- 
hind him  leveral  very  highly  hnifhed  portraits  in  pencil,  and 
many  very  exquifite  {ketches  in  pencil  and  in  pen  and  ink,  which 
he  had  taken  of  perfons  and  of  places  in  Icaly ;  particularly  a 
book  of  iludies  of  heads,  taken  from  the  life,  an  ineftimable 
.treafure  to  any  hiftory  painter,  as  it  would  have  ferved  him  as 
a  common-place-book  for  his  piclures,  the  heads  it  contained 
being  all  of  them  italian  ones,  of  great  cxpreffion,  or  of  high 
chara£ler.  He  was  fo  enraptured  with  his  art,  and  fo  affiduous 
in  the  purfuit  of  it,  that  he  fuffered  no  countenance  of  beauty, 
grace,  dignity,  or  expreilion  to  pafs  him  unnoticed  -,  and  to  be 
enabled  to  polTefs  merely  a  fketch  for  himfelf,  of  any  fubjed: 
that  ftruck  his  fancy,  he  would  make  a  prefent  of  a  high-finilhed 
drawing  to  the  perion  who  permitted  his  head  to  be  taken  by 
him.  The  characleriflics  of  his  hand  were  delicacy,  corredlnefs, 
and  taftc  ;  as  the  drawings  he  made  from  many  of  Mr,  Townley's 
beft  ilatucs  very  plainly  evince.  Of  his  mind,  the  leading  fea- 
tures were  acutenefs,  liberality,  and  fenfibility,  joined  to  a  cha- 
i"a61;er  firm,  vigorous,  and  energetic.  The  lad  efforts  of  this 
ingenious  artilt  were  employed  in  making  two  very  exquifite 
drawings,  the  one  from  Mr.  Townley's  celebrated  bull  of  Ho- 
mer, the  other  from  a  fine  original  bull  of  Mr.  Pope,  in  general 
fuppofed  to  have  been  the  work  of  Ryfbrac.  From  thefe  draw- 
ings two  very  beautiful  engravings  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Ear- 
tolozzi  and  his  pupil  Mr.  Bovi. 

BROWN  (Dr.  John),  diftinguiflied  himfelf  much  in  Scot- 
land by  his  medical  opinions  and  writings,  and  was  author  of 
a  new  fyflem  of  medicine,  wliich  has  lately  been  tranflated  into 
Englilh  in  1  vols.  8vo.  It  is  a  lingular  performance,  difcovering 
much  originality,  and  containing  many  important  obfervations, 
though  in  lomc  cafes  he  may  be  thought  to  carry  his  peeuliarr 
opinions  too  far.     He  died  Oclober  7,  1788. 

BROWNE  (Georgf),  archbilliop  of  Dublin,  and  the  firft 
prelate  who  embraced  the  reformation  in  Ireland,  was  originally 
an  auguiline  friar  of  London,  and  received  his  academical  edu- 
cation in  the  houfe  of  his  order,  near  Halywell  in  Oxford.  He 
afterwards  beci?me  provincial  of  the  auguftine  monks  in  Eng- 
land ;  and,  having  taken  the  degree  of  D.  D.  in  fome  foreign 
univerfity,  was  admitted  to  the  fame  degree  at  Oxford  in  1534, 
and  alfo  at  Cambridge.  After  reading  fome  of  Luther's  writ- 
ings, he  began  to  inculcate  into  the  people,  that  they  ought  to 
make  their  applications  folely  fo  Chrlft,  and  not  to  the  virgin 
Mary,  or  the  faints.  This  recommended  him  to  Henry  VIII. 
who  promoted  him,  in  March  1535,  to  the  archbithopric  of 
Dublin,  and  a  few  months  after  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  fignified 
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to  him,  by  the  lord  privy-feal,  that,  having  renouncetl  the  papal 
Supremacy  in  England,  it  was  his  pleafure,  that  his  lubje£ts  of 
Ireland  (hould  obey  his  commands  in  that  refpejft  as  in  England  ; 
and  nominated  him  one  of  the  commiilioners  for  the  execution 
thereof-  1  he  dijTieulties  attending  this  commiflion  appear  froni 
a  letter,  wliich  the  archbllhop  fent  to  lord  Cromwell,  dated 
Nov.  28,  1535. 

In  the  parliament  which  met  at  Dublin,  May  i,  1536,  when 
the  bill  for  eftablifhing  the  king's  fupremacy  over  the  church  o£ 
Ireland  was  depending,  our  prelate  made  a  fpeech,  which  had 
fuch  an  effecl:,  that  the  act  paiTed,  though  with  great  difnculty, 
and  the  execution  of  it  met  with  many  obftacles,  of  which  the 
archbllhop  gave  the  lord  Cromwell  a  particular  account. 

When  the  monafteries  in  England  and  Ireland  began  to  be 
fupprefled,  archbllhop  Browne  removed  all  fuperftitious  reliques 
and  hnages  out  of  the  two  cathedrals,  of  St.  Patrick's  and  the 
Holy  trinity,  in  Dublin,  and  out  of  the  other  churches  in  his 
diocefe  ;  placing  in  their  (lead  the  creed,  the  lord's  prayer,  and 
the  ten  commandments,  in  gold  letters.  In  1541,  the  king  con- 
verted the  priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity  into  a  cathedral  church, 
confiftlng  of  a  dean  and  chapter  ;  and  our  archbifliop  founded 
in  it,  three  veavs  after,  the  prebends  of  St.  Michaer?,  St.  John's^ 
and  St.  M"chan*s,  from  which  time  it  has  taken  the  name  of 
Chrift-church.  Sir  Anthony  St.  Leger,  governor  of  Ireland, 
having,  by  command,  notified  to  all  the  clergy  of  that  kingdom 
the  order  of  king  Edward  VI.  that  they  fliould  ufe  in  all  their 
churches  the  liturgy  he  had  caufed  to  be  compiled,  and  publifhed 
in  englifli,  and  the  bible  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  it  was  warmly 
oppofed  by  the  popifh  party,  but  readily  received  by  archbifhop 
Browne.  Upon  ealler-day  following,  the  liturgy  was  accordingly- 
read,  for  the  firft  time,  in  Chrlfl-church,  Dublin,  in  prefence 
of  the  mayoi-  and  bailiiTs  of  that  city,  and  the  lord-deputy  St. 
Leger  ;  on  which  occaGon,  the  archbifhop  preached  a  fermon 
againft  keeping  the  fcriptures  in  the  latin  tongue^  and  the  wor- 
fliip  of  images,  which  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the  archbifliop's 
life.  Dowdal,  primate  of  Armagh,  being,  on  account  of  hi? 
violent  oppofitlon  to  the  king's  order,  deprived  of  the  title  of 
primate  of  all  Ireland;  it  was,  Oct.  1551J  conferred  on  arch- 
bllhop Browne,  who  did  not  long  enjcy  it,  being  deprived 
both  of  that  dignity  and  his  archbiihopric  in  1554,  the  nrft  of 
queen  Mary,  under  pretence  of  his  being  married ;  but,  in 
truth,  on  account  of  his  2eal  in  promoting  the  reformation.  He 
died  about  the  year  I5s6. 

BROWNE  (Wiiliam),  an  englifh  poet,  born  at  Taviftock 
in  Devonlhire  ;  and,  after  pafiing  through  a  grammar-fchool, 
fent  to  Exeter  college,  0.xford  [yj.     Before  taking  a  degree,  he 
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removed  to  the  Inner  Temple,  London ;  where  he  feems  W 
have  devoted  himfelf  to  tlie  raufes  and  polite  literature,  inftead 
of  lav^  :  for,  in  1613,  he  publiflied  the  firfl:  part  of  his  Britan- 
nia's Paftorals,  a  confiderable  portion  of  which  appears  to  have 
been  written  before  his  20th  year.  To  thefe  were  prefixed,  in 
the  publication,  verfes  by  Drayton,  Selden,  and  other  ingenious 
friends.  In  1614,  he  publifhed  i  he  fliepherd's  pipe,  in  feven 
eclogues;  and,  two  years  after,  the  fecond  part  of  his  Britan- 
nia's paftorals.  Thefe  works  gained  him  great  reputation.  In 
1624,  he  returned  to  his  college  ;  became  tutor  to  that  earl  of 
Caernarvon  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Newbury  in  1643, 
and  of  whom  Clarendon  fpeaks  fo  highly  ;  and  the  fame  year 
was  created  mailer  of  arts  :  he  was  llyled  in  the  univerfity-re- 
gifter  Vir  omni  humajia  literatura  et  bonarum  artium  ccgnitione 
inftruftus.  He  afterwards  went  into  the  family  of  the  earl  of 
Pembroke  ;  and  Wood  fays,  that  he  "  got  wealth,  and  pur- 
chafed  an  eftate."  He  is  fuppofed  to  have  retired  into  his  own 
country,  and  to  have  died  there  in  1645  [z]. 

BROWNE  (Sir  Thomas) [a],  an  eminent  writer  and  phy- 
fician,  was  the  fon  of  Mr.  Thomas  Browne,  a  merchant,  de- 
fcended  from  an  antient  family  at  Upton  in  Chefhire,  and  born 
rn  the  parifh  of  St.  Michael,  Cheapfide,  the  19th  of  Otlober 
1605.  His  father  died  whilft  he  was  very  young,  leaving  hint 
a  fortune  of  6occL  His  mother,  who  inherited  a  third  of  her 
hufband's  fortune,  married  fr  Thomas  Dutton,  who  held  a 
poft  under  the  government  in  Ireland  ;  and  her  fon,  being  thus 
deprived  of  both  his  parents,  v.^as  left  to  the  rapacity  of  a  guar- 
dian, by  which  he  was  a  confiderable  fofferer.  He  was  placed 
at  Wincheder  fshool,  and  entered  as  a  gentleman  commoner  of 
Broadgate-hall,  fmce  llyled  Pembroke  college.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  Jan.  31,   1627;  and 

[z]  An  cdHioa  of  his  works,  wfeich  were  the  fame  time,  that  his  writings  abound 

become  extremely  ftarce,    was  publifhed,  with  point  and  conceit,  and  thofc  frivolous 

J771,  in  three  fmall  volumes,  by  Mr.  Da-  and  difgufting  ornaments,  which  are  the 

■vies:  in  the  adveitilement  prefixed  to  which  fure  indications  of  a  vitiated  tafie.      His 

it  is  faid,  that  *•  the  author  met  with  a  imagination    was    fertile,    and    his  mind 

fate  uncommon  and  unmerited  by  fo  great  vigorous;  but  his  judgement  was  eorrupted 

a  genius.      He,  who  was  admired  and  be-  by  thofe  italian  models,  which  the  fafhion 

loved  by  all  the  beft  writers  of  his  time,  oi  his  day  taught  him  to  imitate.     Hisde- 

xvho   was    efteemed    and    highly   recom-  fcriptions,  though  pifturefque,  have  an  air 

mended   by  the   critical  Jonfon  and    the  of  extravagance  ;   his  conceptions,  though' 

learned  Selden,  was,   in  a  few  years  after  ftrong,  have  marks  of  deformity  ;  and  his 

his  death,  almoft  forgotten."     A  certain  language  never  flows  in  a  Ihain  ef  conti- 

writer,    wlio    has  criticifed  him,    feems  nued   purity.       He  could  not  plan   with= 

to  account  for  it  in  the  following  paffage  :  prccifion  and  ddicacy,  and  was  unable  to 

*'    There  is  an  amiable  fimplicity  in  moft  join  corre<3nef^  with  fpirit  *. 
of  his  pieces,  and  he  knew  how  to  move         [[a]   Life  prefixed  to  the  Antiquities  of 

the  heart  by  ftrokes  of  genuine  nature  and  Norwich, 
f  ailion.     But  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  at 

*  Uiog.  BiiUzdedit. 
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liaving  afterwards  taken  that  of  mailer,  he  turned  his  fludies 
to  phyfic,  and  praclifed  it  for  feme  time  in  Oxfordftiire^s]. 
He  quitted  his  fettlement  in  the  country  to  accompany  his  father- 
in-law  to  Ireland :  which  country  ofFs^ring,  at  thit  time,  very 
little  worthy  of  the  obfervation  of  a  man  of  letters,  he  palTed 
into  France  and  Italy  i  and  after  making  fome  itay  at  Mont- 
pelier  and  Padua,  at  that  time  the  celebrated  fchools  of  medicine, 
in  his  return  home  through  Holland,  he  was  created  I\I.  D.  at 
Leyden.  It  is  fuppofed  that  he  arrived  in  London  about  1 034, 
and  that  the  next  year  he  wrote  his  celebrated  piece,  called  Re- 
ligio  Medici  fc].  The  religion  of  a  phyfician.  Bayle  has  a  cri- 
tique upon  this  work,  much  too  curious  10  be  omitted  here. 


[s]   Wood's  Athen.  Oxo^. 

[cj  "  The  Rcligio  Medici  was  n» 
fooncr  publilbed,"  fays  the  author  of  his 
life,  "  than  it  excited  the  attentioo  of  the 
public,  by  the  novelty  of  paradoxes,  the 
digtiity  of  fentiment,  the  quick.  fuccelTion 
of  images,  the  multitude  of  abllrufe  allu- 
dons,  the  fubclery  of  difquifirion,  and  the 
ftrength  of  language.  What  is  much  read, 
■will  be  much  criticifed.  The  earl  of 
Dorfet  recommended  this  book  to  the  per- 
ufal  of  fir  Kenelm  Digby,  who  returned 
his  judgement  upon  it,  not  in  a  letter,  but 
a  book  :  in  which,  though  mingled  with 
fome  poiitions  fabulous  and  uncertain, 
there  are  acute  remarks,  juft  cenfures, 
and  profound  fpeculations  ;  yet  its  prin- 
cipal claim  to  admiration  is,  that  it  was 
written  in  twenty-four  hours,  of  which 
part  was  fpent  in  procuring  Browne's  book, 
and  part  in  reading  it.  Of  thefe  animaJ- 
yerfions,  when  they  were  not  yet  all 
printed,  either  officioufnefs  or  malice  ;n- 
tormed  Dr.  IJrowne ;  who  wrote  to  fir 
K-nelm  with  much  foftnefs  and  ceremony, 
declaring  the  unworthinefs  of  his  work  to 
engage  fuch  notice,  the  intended  privacy 
of  the  compofiiion,  and  tbe  corraptioiis  of 
the  impreffion;  and  received  an  anf.ver 
equally  gentle  and  refpeclful,  containing 
high  commendations  of  the  piece,  pompous 
profefTjons  of  reverence,  meek  acknow- 
ledgments of  inability,  and  anxious  apo. 
logics  for  the  hiitincCs  of  his  remarks. 
The  reciprocal  civility  of  authors  is  one 
of  the  mnft  rifible  fcenes  in  the  farce  of 
life.  Who  would  oot  have  thought,  that 
thefe  two  luminariesot  their  age  had  ceal'ed 
to  endeavour  to  grow  bright  by  the  obfcu- 
ration  of  each  other:  yet  the  aniniaiver-»> 
Rons  thus  weak,  thus  precipitate,  upon  a 
book  thus  injured  in  the  tranfcription, 
quickly  paired  the  prefs ;  and  Religio  Me- 
dici was  more  accurately  pub'ilhej,  with 
i^  admoiiitisu  prtdicdj    to    tbcfe   who 


have  or  (hall  perufc  the  obfervations  upon 
a  former  conupt  copy  ;  in  which  there  is 
a  fevere  cenfure,  not  upon  Digby,  wha 
was  to  be  ufed  with  ceremony,  but  upoi» 
the  obfefvaror  who  had  ufurpsd  his  name  j 
nor  was  this  invedlive  wrote  by  Dr. 
Browne,  a-ho  was  fuppofed  to  be  fatished 
with  his  opponent's  apology,  but  by  loms 
officious  friend  zealous  for  his  honour, 
without  his  confent. 

"   l  he  f'jcccfs  of  this  performance  was 
fuch    as    might    naturally  encourage  the 
author  to  new  undertakings.  A  gentleman 
of  Cambridge,    whole  name  was  Merry- 
weather,    turned  it  not  inelegantly  into 
latin  ;  and  from   his  verfion  it  was  again 
tranflated    into  Italian,    german,    dutch, 
and  french ;    and   at  StraliDiMg  the   litin 
tranflation  was  piiblifhedWiih  large  notes, 
by  I.enuus  Nicolaus  Moltfarius.     Of  the 
er.glilh  annotations,  which  in  all  the  edi- 
tions from  1644  accompany  the  book,  the 
author  IS  unknown.  Of  Merryweather.  to 
whole  zeal  Browne  was  fo   much  indebted 
for  the  fuddea  extenfion  of  his   renown, 
I  know  no;h:ng,  but  that  he  publifhed  a 
fmall  treatifc  for  the  inftrudlion  of  young 
perfons  in  the  attainment  of  the  latin  ftyle. 
He  printed  his  tranflation  in  Holland  with 
fome  difficulty.  The  firil  printer  tQ  whom 
he  offered  it  parried  it  to   Salmafius,  wh» 
Laid   it    by   (fays  he)   in   (late    for  three 
months,  and  then  difcouraged  its  publica- 
tion :  It  was  afterwards  rejtdted   by  two 
other  printers,  and  at  Uft  was  received  by 
Hackius.     The  peculiaritieb  of  this  boo's 
raifed  the  author,  as  is  vifujl,  many  ad- 
mirers and  maiiv  enemiei ;  but  we  know 
not  of  more  than  one  prote'.VeJ  aalwer, 
written  under  the  title  of  "  M;dicus  Me- 
dicatus,"  by  Alexander  Rofs,  which  was 
univerfallv  nejlf^led  by  the  world."  Life 
of  fir  Thjmss  Browne,    by  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnfoq. 

3  Mentioning 
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Mentioning  tl.o'e  wlio  humble  reafon,  in  order  to  exalt  faitli^ 
lie  fpeaks  as  follows  of  tlie  author  of  Religio  Medici : — '  Who, 
hi  fays,  declares,  that  when  he  contemplates  the  myfleries  of 
religion,  he  flops  whenever  reafon  comes  to,  0  t/je  depth  / '  "I 
chofe  to  lofe  myfelf,"  fays  that  author,  "  in  a  myllery,  to  purfue 
iny  reafon  to  an  0  Aliituclo^^E].''  He  protefls,  that  if  rebellious 
Teafcn,  or  Satan,  endeavour  to  puzzle  him,  he  gets  clear  of 
their  fnares  by  this  fingle  paradox  of  Tertullian,  This  is  certainy 
becatife  it  is  i)npoJftble\_i],  *'  It  is  my  folitary  recreation,"  fays  he, 
*'  to  pofe  my  apprehenfion  with  thofe  involved  enigmas  and 
riddles  of  the  trinity,  with  the  incarnation  and  refurre£lion.  I 
can  anfvver  all  the  objeclions  of  Satan  and  my  rebellious  reafon, 
\vith  that  odd  refolution  I  learned  of  Tertullian  :  it  is  tnic^  hecnufe 
it  is  impojfihle^  Some  people  (continued  he)  are  prompted  to 
believe  the  more  eafily,  becaufe  they  have  feen  Chrift's  fepulchrii 
and  the  red  fea  ;  but,  with  regard  to  myfelf,  I  am  overjoyed  that 
I  have  not  feen  either  Chrift  or  his  apoftles,  and  that  I  did  not 
live  in  the  age  of  miracles.  My  faith  had  then  been  involuntary  j 
and  I  (hould  have  had  no  fliare  in  the  following  blelTmg,  Blcjfed 
are  they  that  have  not  feen^  and  yet  have  believed"  He  fpecifies 
the  objeftions,  which  reafon  and  experience  fuggefted  to  him, 
vi'ith  refpecl  to  fome  articles  :  he  adds,  that  his  faith  is  never- 
thclefs  very  firm  and  liable  •,  and  that  faith,  'in  order  to  be 
thoronghly  refined  and  perfect,  ought  to  peffuade,  not  only 
things  which  are  above  reafon,  but  fuch  alfo  as  feem  to  clafli 
with  reafon  and  the  teftimony  of  the  fenfes.  "  Yet  do  I  believe 
that  all  this  is  true,  M'hich  indeed  my  reafon  would' perfuade  me 
to  be  falfe  •,  and  this  I  think  no  vulgar  part  of  faith,  to  believe 
a  thing,  not  only  above,  but  contrary  to  reafon,  and  againft  the 
arguments  of  our  proper  fenfes."  The  following  words  of  the 
gofpel  might  therefore  be  applied  to  him,  /  hni^e  not  found  jo  great 
fa'rihy  no  not  in  Ijrael.  I  am  to  obferve,  adds  Bayle,  that  thefe  paf- 
fages  are  extracted  from  a  book,  intituled  "  The  religion  of  the 
phyfician  ;''  which,  according  to  fomc,  might  be  intituled  "  The 
phyfician  of  religion  ;"  a  M'ork  of  fuch  a  call,  that  many  have 
imagined  the  author  of  it  a  little  remote  from  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.'  *' Guy  Patln  was  one  of  thofe  who  imagined  this: 
the  author  of  Religio  Medici  has  abilities,  fays  he  ;  there  are 
many  fine  things  in  his  book,  and  there  is  a  pleafing  melan- 
choly in  his  thoughts:  but  in  my  opinion  he  has,  like  many 
others,  a  religion  to  feek,  and  perhaps  will  find  none  at  laft  [g]."' 
In  1636  he  fettled  at.  Norwich,  by  the  perfuafion  of  Dr. 
Lufiiington  his  tutor,  who  was  rc<flor  of  Barnham  Weftgate  ir^ 
the  neighbourhood ;  and  in    1637  he  was  incorporated  do£lo;f 

[d]  I!luftlatbn  uiioii  the  Sceptics,  Sec         fv-l  Religio  Medici. 
hiS  Ditticnary,  [j}  L'ettrcSj  torn.  i.  let.  ^. 
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of  phyfic  at  Oxford.  In  1641  he  married  Mrs.  Dorothy  Mi- 
cham,  of  a  good  family  in  Norfolk  ;  "  a  lady  of  luch  admirable 
fymmetrical  proportion  to  her  worthy  hufbnnd,  both  in  the 
graces  of  her  body  and  mind,  that  they  Teemed  to  come  tcgsthsr 
by  a  kind  of  natural  ma«Tnetifm  [c]."  Five  years  after  he  fent 
abroad  his  treatife  on  Vulgar  errors  [h]. 

Wood  informs  us,  that  his  practice  as  a  phyficlan  was  very 
cxtenfive,  and  that  many  patients  reforted  to  him.  In  1655,  he 
was  chofen  honorary  fellow  of  the  college  of  phyficians,  as  a  mao 
virtute  et  literis  ornatiflfimus,  eminently  embcHilhed  with  litcra' 
ture  and  virtue. 

In  1658,  the  difcovery  of  fome  antient  urns  in  Norfolk  gave 
him  occaiion  to  write  Hydriotaphia,  Urn-burial ;    or,    a  dif- 


[0]  This  marriajc  cou!d  not  but  draw 
tlie  raillery  ot  contemporary  wits  upon  a 
man,  who  had  juft  been  v.ifljing  in  his 
nevv  book,  that  we  might  pro-reate,  liicc 
trees,  without  conjunition  ;  and  had  lately 
4eclareJ,  that  the  whole  \world  was  made 
for  men,  but  only  the  tweilih  part  of  men 
for  women  ;  and,  that  man  is  the  whole 
world,  but  women  only  the  rib  or  crooked 
part  of  men.  Whether  the  lady  kad  been 
yet  informed  of  thefe  contemptuous  pofi- 
tions,  or  wheilier  (he  was  pleafed  with  the 
conqueft  of  fo  formidable  a  rebel,  and  con- 
Cdered  it  as  a  double  triumph  to  attridl  fo 
much  merit,  and  overcome  fo  poweriul 
prejudices  :  or  whether,  like  moll  others, 
fhe  marrifd  upon  mingled  motives,  be- 
tween convenience  and  inclination  ;  ftc 
had.  however,  in  reafon  to  repent  ;  for 
Cie  lived  happily  with  him  one-^jnd-foity 
years;  and  bore  him  ten  children,  of 
whom  one  (on  and  three  daughters  out- 
lived their  parents;  (he  furvived  him 
t'.vo  years,  and  paflcd  her  widov.ho«d 
ill  plenty,  if  not  in  opulence.  Dr. 
Johnfon. 

£m]  This  work,  as  it  arofe  not  from 
fancy  and  invention,  but  from  cbfervation 
and  books,  and  contained  not  a  (ingle  dil- 
courfe  of  one  continued  tennr,  of  whivh 
the  latter  part  role  from  the  former,  but 
An  enumeration  of  many  unconnected  par- 
ticulars, mult  have  been  the  collection  of 
years,  and  the  effect  of  a  defi^n  early 
formed  and  long  purfued,  to  which  his  re- 
marks had  been  continually  referred,  and 
which  arofe  irradually  to  its  prelent  bu'.k 
by  the  daily  aggregation  of  new  p.irticles 
of  knowJedge.  It  is  indeed  to  be  wiihed 
that  he  hr.d  longer  delayed  the  publication, 
*vA  lidded  wiuc  th«  remaining  part^f  his 


life  might  hare  furnidied  ;  the  thirty-fir 
years  which  he  fpent  afterwards  in  ftudv 
and  experience,  would  doubtlefs  have  made 
large  aJditionj  to  an  enquiry  into  vulgar 
errors.  He  publKhed,  in  1673,  the  fixth 
edition,  with  fome  improvements ;  but  I 
think  rather  with  explications  of  what  he 
had  already  written,  than  any  new  heads 
of  difquifition.  But  with  the  work,  fuch 
as  the  author,  whether  hindered  froui 
continuing  it  by  eagernefs  of  praife,  or 
wearinefs  of  labour,  thought  fit  to  gi^e, 
we  mull  be  content ;  and  remember,  that 
in  all  fublunary  things  there  is  fome- 
thing  to 'be  wifhed,  which  wc  muft  with 
in  vain. 

This  book,  like  his  formcr,.was  received 
with  great  applaufe,  was  anfwered  by 
Alexander  Rofs,  and  tranflaied  into  dutch 
and  german,  and  not  many  years  ag(^nt« 
french.  It  might  now  be  proper,  hi6  not 
the  favour  with  which  it  was  at  fir(t  re- 
ceived, filled  the  kingdom  with  copies, 
to  reprint  it  with  notes  partly  fupplemcniaL, 
and  partly  emendatory,  to  fubjoin  ihofe 
difcoveries  which  the  indullrv  of  the  laft 
age  has  made,  ari4  correit  thofe  miflakcs 
which  the  author  his  committed,  not  by 
idlcnefs  or  negligence,  bat  for  want  of 
fioyle's  and  Newtcn's  (hilcfophy. 

The  reputation  of  Browue  encouraged 
fome  low  writer  to  publtlh,  under  his  name, 
a  book  called.  Nature's  cabir.et  unlocked  j 
tranflaied,  according  to  Wood,  from  the 
phyfics  of  Magirus  :  cf  which  Browne 
took  care  to  clear  himfelf,  by  modcltiy  ad- 
vtrn(inj,  thot  it  any  man  h.id  been  bene- 
fited by  It,  he  was  not  (o  ambitious  a*  to 
challenge  the  honour  thereof,  as  having 
no  hand  in  th^t  wofk.     Dr.  Johnfon. 
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courfc  of  fepulchral  urns  [i],  together  with  the  garden  of  Cyru^, 
OT  the  quincunxial  lo7pnge,  or"  netv/ork  plantation  of  the  an- 
lients,  artificially,  naturaljy,  myllically  confidered. 

Jn  1671  he  received  at  Norwich  the  honour  of  knighthood 
from  Charles  II.  Thus  he  lived  in  high  reputation,  when  in 
his  76th  year  he  was  feized  with  a  colic ;  whichj,  after  having 
tortured  him  about  a  week,  put  an  end  to  his  life  at  Norwich, 
on  his  birth-day,  0(ft.  19,  1682.  He  lies  buried  in  the  church 
of  St.  Peter  Mancroft,  in  Norwich. 

BROWNE  (Edward),  an  eminent  phyfician,  forj  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  about  1642.  He  was  indructedin  grammar 
learning  at  the  fchool  of  Norwich,  and  in  1665  took  the  degree 
pf  bachelor  of  phyfic  at  Cambridge-  Removing  afterwards  to. 
3VIerton  coHege,  Oxford,  he  was  admitted  there  to  the  fame 
degree  in  1666,  and  the  next  year  create.d  do£lor  [k].  In  1668, 
he  vifited  part  of  Germany  [l],  and  the  year  following  made  a 
wider  excurfipn  into  Aullria,  Hungary,  and  Theflaly,  where  the 
turkifli  fultan  then  kept  his  court  at  LarifTa.  He  afterwards 
palTed  through  Italy.  Upon  his  return,  he  praftifed  phyfic  in 
London ;  was  made  phyfician  firft  to  Charles  II.  [m]  and  after- 
wards in  1682  to  St.  Bartholomew's  hofpital.  About  the  fame^ 
time  he  joined  his  name  to  thofe  of  many  other  eminent  men, 
in  a  tranilation  of  Plutarch's  Liyes  [n].  He  was  firll  cenfor, 
then  ele61:,  and  treafurer  of  the  college  of  phylicians ;  of  which 
in  1705  he  was  chofen  prefident,  and  held  this  ofSce  till  his 
death,  vi'hich  happened  in  Augufl  1708,  after  q  very  fhort 
illnefs,  at  his  feat  at  Northfleet,  near  Greenhithe  in  Kent.  He 
was  acquainted  with  hebrew,  was  a  critic  in  greek,  and  no  man 
of  his  age  wrote  better  latin.   German,  italian,  french,  &c.  he 

[i]  He  treats  with  his  ufu.il  learning  fhall  have  any  reverence  among  men  :  for 
on  the  funeral  rites  of  the  anticnt  nations  ;  theie  is  no  fcience,  in  which  he  does  not 
exhibits  theirvarioustreatmentofthedcad;  difcover  fome  (kill  ;  and  fcarce  any  kind 
^nd  examines  the  fubftances  found  in  his  of  knowledge,  profane  or  facred,  ahftij'.e 
Korfolcian  urns.  There  is,  perhaps,  none  or  elegant,  which  he  does  not  appear  to 
of  hi;  -.vorks  which  better  exemplifies  his  have  cultivated  with  fuccefs."  Dr.  John- 
reading  or  merhory.     It  is   fcarcely  to  be  fon. 

imagined,  how  many  particyUrs  he   has  [k1  Wood,   F.  O.  ii.  i65, 

amaffed    together,    in    a    treatife    which  [t-J  Upon    his  return  to  England  he 

feems  to  liave  been  crcafionaiiy  written  ;  publiihed  a  relation  ot  feme  part  of  his 

and    for  which,    ihe.efore,    no  materials  travels;  arid,  after  hi«  fecond  tour,  added 

couid     have    been    jrevioufly    colle(f;ed.  another  volume;    printed   in    1677*  4to.^ 

Dr.  Johnlon.  In    168?  he  publifhed  a   new  edition  of 

'   Dp  Browne  left  fevcral   trafts  in   his  both  volumes,  with  many  correftioas  ani 

clofet,  which,  VVhitefoot  fays,  he  defiencd  improvements. 

for- the  prefi.     Of  thefe,  two  collefticns  [m]  Upon  the  duke  of  York's  accefllon 

have  hte^  riubliftied,  one  by  Dr.  Tenifin,  to  the  crown,  he  was  left  out  of  thcnum- 

the  other  in  17^1.   by  a  namelefs  editor.  ber  of  his  phyficians  ;  but  this  did  not  di- 

"  1 1  iq  not  on  the  praifcs  of  others,  but  minifli  his  practice, 
on  his  oWn  wiiOngs,  that  he  is  to  depend         [n}  The  lives  of  Themiilocles  and  Ser- 

for  the  efteen;  of  pofterity  ;  of  which  he  torius  are  his, 
'will  noteaiiiy  be  dtprive^,  while  IcaiTiing 
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fpoke  and  wrote  with  as  much  eafe  as  his  mother  tongue.  Phyfic 
was  his  bufmefs,  and  to  the  promotion  thereof  all  his  other  ac- 
quifjtions  were  referred.  Botany,  pharmacy,  and  chemiftry, 
he  knew  and  pra<Slifed.  King  Charles  faid  of  him,  that  **  he 
was  as  learned  as  any  of  the  college,  and  as  well-bred  as  any 
at  court."     He  was  married,  and  left  a  fon  and  a  daughter. 

BROWNE  (Simon)  [o],  a  diflenting  minifter,  whofe  uncom- 
mon talents  and  fmgular  misfortunes  entitle  him  juftly  to  a  place 
in  this  work,  was  born  at  Shepton  Mallet  in  Somerfetfhire,  1680. 
Grounded  and  excelling  in  grammatical  learning,  he  early  be- 
came qualified  for  the  miniftry,  and  actually  began  to  preach 
before  he  was  20.  He  was  firft  called  to  be  a  paftor  at  Portf- 
mouth,  and  afterwards  removed  to  the  Old  Jewry,  where  he 
was  admired  and  efteemed  for  a  number  of  years.  But  the 
death  of  his  wife  and  only  fon,  which  happened  in  1723,  affedled 
iiim  fo  as  to  deprive  him  of  his  reafon  •,  and  he  became  from 
that  time  loft  to  himfelf,  to  his  family,  and  to  the  world  :  his 
congregation  at  the  Old  Jewry,  in  expectation  of  his  recovery, 
delayed  for  fome  time  to  fill  his  poft  j  yet  at  length  all  hopes 
were  over,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Chandler  was  appointed  to  fucceed 
him  in  1725  [pj. 

Tiiis  double  misfortune  aftefted  him  at  firft  in  a  manner  little 
different  from  diftra<£lion,  but  afterwards  funk  him  into  a  fettled 
melancholy.  He  quitted  the  duties  of  his  fundiion,  and  would 
not  be  perfuaded  to  join  in  any  a6k  of  worfhip,  public  or  pri- 
vate. Being  urged  by  his  friends  for  a  reafon  of  this  extraor- 
dinary change,  at  which  they  expreffed  the  utmoft  grief  and 
aftonifiiment,  he  told  them,  after  much  importunity,  that  "he 
had  fallen  under  the  fenfiblc  difpleafurc  of  God,  who  had 
paufed  his  rational  foul  gradually  to  perifli,  and  left  him  only  an 
animal  life  in  common  with  brutes  -,  that,  though  he  retained 
the  human  fhape,  and  the  faculty  of  fpeaking  in  a  manner  that 
appeared  to  others  rational,  he  had  all  the  while  no  more  notion 
of  what  he  faid  than  a  parrot ;  that  it  was  therefore  profane  in 
him  to  pray,  and  incongruous  to  be  prefent  at  the  prayers  of 
others  •,"  and,  very  confiftently  with  this,  he  confidered  himfelf 
no  longer  as  a  moral  agent,  or  fubjed^  of  either  reward  or 
punifliment.  In  this  way  of  thinking  and  talking  he  unalter- 
ably and  obftinately  perfifted  to  the  end  of  his  life  ;  though  he 
afterwards  fuffered,  and  even  requefted,  prayers  to  be  made 
for  him. 

Some  time  after  his  feceflion  from  the  Old  Jewry,  he  retired 
to  Shepton  Mallet,  his  native  place  ;  and,  though  in  this  re- 
tirement he  was  perpetually  contending,  that  his  powers  of  re^- 

[o]  Funeral  Sermon  by  Atkey,  preach"  [f]  Chaiiilex'*  Life,  prefixed  to  hU 
cd  u  Sh«p'.oa  MaLet,  Dec.  31,  ^Ji^-         Sermoos. 
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fon  and  imaginntion  were  gone,  yet  he  was  as  condatitly  exert- 
ing both  v/ith  much  aci:ivity  and  vigour.  He  amufed  himielf 
fomtimes  with  tvanilating  parts  of  the  antient  greek  and  latin 
poets  into  englilh  verfc  :  he  compofed  Httle  pieces  for  the  ufe 
of  children,  an  enghfh  grammar  and  fpelHng  book ;  an  abftraci: 
of  the  fcripture-hillory,  and  a  collection  of  fables,  both  in 
metre ;  and  with  much  learning  he  brought  together  into  a 
fhort  compafs  all  the  themata  of  the  greek  and  latin  tongues, 
and  alfo  compiled  a  dictionary  to  each  of  thofe  works,  in  order 
to  render  the  learning  of  both  thefe  languages  more  eafy  and 
compendious.  Of  thefe  performances  none  have  been  made 
public. 

But  what  fliewed  tlie  ftrength  and  vigour  of  his  underftanding, 
while  he  was  daily  bemoaning  the  lofs  of  it,  were  two  works,  com- 
pofed during  the  two  laft  years  of  his  life,  in  defence  of  chriftia- 
nity,  againft  Woolfton  and  Tindal.  He  wrote  an  anfwer  toWool- 
fton's  fifth  difcourfe  on  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour,  intituled, 
A  fit  rebuke  for  a  ludicrous  infidel,  with  a  preface  concerning 
the  profecution  of  fuch  writers  by  the  civil  power.     The  preface 
contains  a  vigorous  plea  for  liberty,  and  is  (Irongly  againil  pro- 
fecutions  in  matters  of  religion  j  and  in  the   anfwer  Woolilon 
is  as  well  managed,  as  he  was  by  any  of  his  refuters,  and  more 
in  his  own  way  too.     His  book  againft  Tindal  was  called,  A 
defence  of  the  religion  of  nature  and  the  chriftian  revelation, 
againft  the  defeiiive  account  of  the  one,  and  the  exceptions 
againft  the  other,  in  a  book  intituled,  Chriilianity  as  old  as  the 
creation  ;  and  it  is  allowed  to  be  as  good  a  one  as  that  contro- 
verfy  produced.    He  intended  to  dedicate  it  to  queen  Caroline  ; 
but,  as  the  unhappy  ilate  of  his  mind  appeared  in  the   dedica- 
tion, fome  of  his  friends  very  wifely  fupprefled  it,  as  fure   to 
defeat  the  ufe  and  intent  of  his  work.     The  copy  however  was 
preferved,  and  we  fliall  fubjoin  it  in  a  note  below,  as  much  too 
great  a  curxofitv  to  be  fupprefled  [q,]. 
^  '  The 

Fq.}  Dedication  to  queen  Caroline.  He  was  once  a  man,  and  of  fome  little 

^           ,      .  ,                   VT     o'^  name  ;  but  of  no  worth,  as  his  prefcnt 

From  the  Adventurer,   No.  &o.  unparalleled  cafe  makes  but  too  manifeit  : 

Madam,  for,  by  the  innmediate  hand  of  an  s.vengjnf 

Of  all  the  extraordinary  things  that  have  God,  bis  very  thinking  fublVauce  has  for 

licco  tCijdered  to  your  royal  hands,  fince  more   than  feven  years   been  cor.tiniialiv 

voar  ftrA  happy  arrival  in  Britain,  it  may  wafting' away,  till  it  is  wholly  perifliedout 

he  boldly  faid,  what  now  befpeaks  your  of  him,  if  it  be  not  utterly  come   to   no- 

roajefty's  acceptance  is  the  chief.      Not  in  thing.     None,  no,  not  ihe  leaft  remem- 

itfelf  i'-iJeei  :   it  i-,  a  trifle  unworthy  your  brance  of  its  very  ruins  remains;  not  the 

exalted  rii;k.  and  wiiot  vail  hardly  prove  fhadov.'  of  an  idea  is  lel't ;   nor  any  fenfe, 

an  entertaii'.iingamufement  to  one  of  your  fo  much  as  one  fingle  one,  perfedl  or  im^ 

maieilv'ji  deep  penetration,  exaft  judge-  perfeifl,    whole  or  diminiflied,    ever  did 

jnent,  and  fine  rafte  ;  but  on  account  of  appear  to  a  mind  within  him,  of  was  per- 

theaiiihor,  who  is  the  firft  being  of  the  ceived  by  it.                        ,  -,      .        . 

^iad,  jwi  >et  withcui  a  name.  Sjth  a  ptefent  from  fucha  thing,  However 
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The  above  pieces  were  publifhed  hj  Mr.  afterwards  Dr.  W. 
Harris,  who,  in  an  advertifement  to  the  reader,  recommend* 
the  afflifled  cafe  of  the  author,  under  a  deep  and  peculiar  me- 
lancholy, to  the  companion  and  prayers  of  all  his  friends,  and 
every  ferious  chrillian.  Mr.  Browne  furvived  the  publication  of 
tills  lafl  work  a  very  (hort  time..  A  compHcation  of  diftempers, 
contracled  by  his  fedentary  life  (for  he  could  not  be  prevailed 
on  to  refrefli  himfelf  with  air  and  exercife),  brought  on  a  mor- 
tification, which  put  a  period  to  his  labours  and  forrows  about 
the  latter  end  of  1732.  He  was  unqueftionably  a  man  of  un- 
common abilities  and  learning  :  his  management  of  Woolflon 
fhewed  him  to  have  alfo  vivacity  and  wit :  and,  notwithftanding 
that  ftrange  conceit  which  poffefTed  him,  it  is  remarkable  that 
he  never  appeared  feeble  or  abfurd,  except  when  the  objecl  of 
his  phrenfy  was  before  him.  Befides  the  two  pieces  abovemen- 
tioned,  and  before  he  was  ill,  he  had  publifhed  fome  fingle  fer- 
mons,  together  with  a  collection  of  hymns  and  fpiritual  fongs,. 
He  was  a  married  man,  and  left  feveral  daughters. 


worthlefs  in  itfelf,  may  not  be  wholly  un- 
acceptable to  your  raajcfty,  the  author 
Jjeint;  fuch  as  hiltory  cannot  parallel ;  and 
if  the  fail,  which  is  real  and  no  fi£tion 
or  wron^  conceit,  obtains  credit,  it  muft 
he  recorded  as  the  moA  memorable,  aad 
indeed  atlooiDiing,  event  in  the  reign  of 
•George  II.  that  a  tra£l,  compofed  by  fuch 
a  thing,  wa5  prefcnted  to  the  iiluftrious 
Caroline  :  his  rayal  cocfort  needs  not  be 
added  ;  fame,  if  I  am  not  mifir.forined> 
will  tell  that  with  plealure  to  all  fucceed- 
ing  times. 

He  has  been  informed,  that  your  ma- 
jclly's  piety  is  as  genuine  ati  eminent, 
as  your  excellent  qualities  are  great  and 
iconfp-cuous.  This  can  indeed  be  truly 
known  to  the  great  fearcherof  hearti  only. 
He  alone,  who  can  look,  into  then,  can 
difcern  if  they  are  fiiicere,  and  the  main 
intention  torrefponds  with  the  appearance; 
and  your  nMJrity  Sannot  take  it  amifa  if 
fuch  an  author  hints.- that  his  fecret  ap- 
jjrobaiion  is  of  infinitely  greater  value  than 
the  commendation  of  men,  who  may  be 
^jfily  miftiken,  and  are  too  apt  to  flatter 
iheir  fuperiors.  But,  if  he  has  been  told 
the  truth,  fuch  a  cafe  as  his  will  certainly 
ftrike  your  mijefty  with  aftonifhment  ; 
and  may  raife  that  commiferation  in  your 
foyal  brealt,  which  he  has  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  excite  in  thofe  of  his  friends : 
who,  hy  the  moll  unreafonaSle  and  ill- 
founded  conceit  in  the  world,  have  ima- 
gl.ied,  that « thiokiog  being  couU  for  fe\  :a 


years  together  live  a  ftransrer  to  Its  owa 
powers,  eiercifes,  operations,  and  ftate; 
and  to  what  the  great  God  has  b;en  doing 
in  it,  and  to  it. 

If  your  majefty,  in  your  mod  retired 
addrefs  to  tha  king  of  kings,  ihould  thmk 
of  fo  lingular  a  cafe,  yaa  may  perhaps 
make  it  your  devout  requeft,  that  the  reija 
of  your  beloved  fovereign  and  coffort  may 
be  reno'wied  to  all  pofttrity  by  the  recovery 
of  a  foul  now  in  the  utaio(l  ruin,  the  re- 
ftoration  of  one  utterly  loil,  at  prefent 
amonglt  men.  Ani  (hould  this  cafe  afFeCl 
your  royal  breaft,  you  will  recommend  it 
to  the  piety  and  prayers  of  all  tiic  truly 
devout,  who  have  the  honour  to'be  knowa 
to  your  majclVy :  many  fuch  doubtlefi 
there  arc,  though  courts  are  net  ufually 
the  I  places  where  the  devout  refort,  or 
where  devotion  reigns.  Anj  it  is  not  im- 
probable, that  multitudes  of  the  pious 
throughout  the  land  may  take  a  cafe  to 
heart,  that  under  your  majcily\  patronage 
comes  thus  recommended. 

Could  fuch  a  favour  as  thi^  reftoratio'n 
be  obtained  from  heaven  by  the  prayers  of 
your  maje:ly,  with  what  tranfpo.-t  of  gra- 
titude would  the  recovered  bei.i?  throw 
himfelf  at  your  m.ijefty's  feet,  and, 
adoring  ihc  divine  power  and  grace,  p'O- 
fcfs  himfelf, 

Mji.im,  your  majeily's  mnft  obligel 
a:;d  dutiful  fervant, 

SiMo.v  Brows 5. 
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BROWNE  (Peter),  a  native  of  Ireland,  was  at  firft  provoft 
of  Trinity  college  in  Dublin,  and  afterwards  bifhop  of  Cork  :  in 
the  palace  of  which  fee  he  died  in  1735,  after  having  diftin- 
guiftied  himfelf  by  fome  writings,  i.  A  refutation  of  Toiand's 
Chriftianity  not  myfterious.  This  was  the  foundation  of  his  pre- 
ferment ;  which  occafioned  him  to  fay  to  Toland  himfelf,  that 
it  was  he  who  had  made  him  bifhop  of  Cork.  2.  The  progrefs, 
extent,  and  limits  of  the  human  underllanding.  This  was  meant 
as  a  fupplemental  work,  difplaying  more  at  large  the  principles 
on  which  he  had  confuted  Toland.  3.  Sermons.  He  pub- 
lifhed  alfo,  4.  A  little  volume  in  i2mo,  againll  the  cuftom  of 
drinking  to  the  memory  of  the  dead.  It  was  a  fafhioti  among 
the  Whigs  of  his  time,  to  drink  to  the  glorious  and  immortal 
memory  of  king  William  III.  which  greatly  difgufled  our  bifliop, 
as  well  as  other  orthodox  and  jacobitical  prelates,  and  is  fuppofed 
to  have  given  rife  to  the  piece  in  queflion. 

BROWNE  (Isaac  Hawkins)  [r],  an  ingenious  englifh  poet,, 
was  born  at  Burton  upon  Trent,  StafFordfhire,  Jan.  21,  1706, 
of  which  place  his  father  was  the  minifter.  He  received  his 
grammatical  inftitution,  firft  at  Lichfield,  then  at  Weltminfter ; 
whence,  at  16  years  of  age,  he  was  removed  to  Trinity  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  of  which  his  father  had  been  fellow.  He  re- 
mained there  till  he  had  taken  a  degree  of  M.  A. ;  and,  about 
1727,  fettled  himfelf  in  Lincoln's  inn,  where  he  feems,  like 
many  others,  to  have  devoted  more  of  his  time  to  the  mufes, 
than  to  the  law.  Soon  after  his  arrival  there,  he  wrote  a  poem 
on  defign  and  beauty,  which  he  addrefled  to  Mr.  Highmore  the 
painter,  for  whom  he  had  a  great  friendfhip.  Several  other 
poetical  pieces  were  written  here,  and  particularly  his  Pipe  of 
Fobacco.  This  is  an  imitation  of  Cibber,  Ambrofe  Phillips, 
Thomfon,  Young,  Pope,  and  Swift,  who  were  then  all  living  ;, 
and  is  reckoned  one  of  the  moft  pleafing  and  popular  of  his 
performances.  In  1744,  he  married  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Trim- 
nell,  archdeacon  of  Leicefter.  He  was  chofen  twice  to  ferve 
in  parliarneni,  firft  in  1744.,  and  afterwards  in  1748  :  both  times 
for  the  borough  of  Wenlock  in  Shropfhire,  near  which  place  he 
poflTeiTed  a  conuderabie  edate,  which  came  from  his  maternal 
grandfather,  Ifaac  Hawkins,  efq.  In  1754  he  publilhed,  what 
has  been  deemed  his  capital  work,  De  animi  immortalitate,  in 
two  books  ;  in  which,  befides  a  moft  judicious  choice  of  matter 
and  arrangement,  he  is  thought  to  have  (hqwn  himfelf,  not  a 
fervile  but  happy  imitator  of  Lucretius  and  Virgil.  The  uni- 
verfal  applaufc  and  popularity  of  this  poem  produced  feveral 
englifh  tianllations  of  it,  in  a  very  fiiort  time  •,  the  befl  of  which 
is  that  by  Soame  Jenyns,  efq.  printed   in  his  "  Mifcellanies.^ 

fh]  ?ios.  Urit.zd  cdiu 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Browne  intended  to  have  added  a  third  part,  but  went  no 
farther  than  to  leave  a  fragment.  A  tranflation  has  fince  ap- 
peared in  1795,  by  the  rev.  Mr.  Lettice. 

This  excellent  perfon  died,  after  a  lingering  illnefs,  the  14th 
of  Feb.  1760,  in  his  55th  year  ;  much  regretted  by  alibis  friends, 
and  as  it  (hould  feem  with  the  jufteft  reafon  :  for  his  moral 
accompliftiments  are  reprefented  as  no  ways  inferior  to  his  in- 
tclledual.  And,  in  1768,  the  prefent  Hawkins  Browne,  efq. 
obliged  the  public  with  an  elegant  edition  of  his  father's  poems, 
in  large  oftavo  :  to  which  is  prefixed  a  print  of  the  author,  from 
a  painting  of  Mr.  Highmore,  engraved  by  Ravenet. 

BROWNE  (Sir  William),  a  phyfician  of  our  own  times, 
was  fettled  originally  in  that  line  at  Lynn  in  Norfolk  ;  where  he 
publilhed  Dr.  Gregory's  Elements  of  catoptrics  and  dioptrics  ; 
tranflated  from  the  latin  original,  by  William  Browne,  M.  D. 
at  Lynn  Regis  in  Norfolk.    By  whom  is  added,  i.  A  method  for 
finding  the  foci  of  all  fpecula,  as  well  as  lenfes  univerfally  ;  as 
alfo  magnifying  or  lefiening  a  given  obje6l  by  a  given  fpeculum, 
or  lens,  in  any  afligned  proportion.    2.  A  folution  of  thofe  pro- 
blems which   Dr.  Gregory  has  left  undemonftrated.    3.  A  par- 
ticular account  of  microfcopes  and  telefcopes,  from  Mr.  Huy- 
gens;  with  the  difcoveries  made  by  catoptrics  and  dioptrics  :  the 
fecond  edition  ;    iiluftrated  with  ufeful  cuts,  curioully  and  cor- 
rectly engraven  by  Mr.  Senex,  8vo.     By  the  epigram  tranfcribed 
below  [s],  he  appears  to  have  been  the  champion  of  the  fair  fex 
at  Lynn  in  1748.     Having  acquired  a  competency  by  his  pro- 
fefiion,  he  removed  to  Queen-fquare,  Ormond-Rreet,  London, 
where  he  rcfidedtill  his  death,  which  happened  March  lo,  1774, 
at  the  age  of  82.     By  his  will  he  left  two  prize-medals  to  be 
annually  contended  for  by  the  Cambridge  poets.     By  his  lady, 
who  died  July  25,  1763,  in  her  6cth  year,  he  had  one  daughter, 
grandmother  to  the  picfent  fir  Martin-Browne  Folkes,  bart.     A 
great  number  of  lively  eflays,  both  in  profe  and  verfe,  the  pro- 
duction of  his  pen,  were  printed  and  circulated  among  his 
friends.     Among  thefe  were,   i.  Ode  in  imitation  of  Horace, 
ode   3.  lib.   iii.    addrefl'ed  to  the  right  hon.  fir   Robtrt    Wal- 
pole[^T],  on  ceafing  to  be  minifter,  Feb.  6,  1741  ;  defigned  as 

a  jufl 

[$3   DomisoWilhelmo  Browne  Mllld.     WTi^  night  and  day  pre js  on  the  vluliir.- 

mald. 
Sc,  miles,  terror,  c^ftigatorque  g-igantis,        Herculean  labour  Lerns's  monilersden-; 

V;,9ima  cui  virgo  noCte  dieqje  cacit.  Oh,  may  thy  labour  ibofe  of  Lynn  fubduet 

Hcrcuko  nionftrij  purgau  eii   Lerna  la- 
bore,  [t]   This  edition  of  the  OJe  was  in- 
Moaftris  purgetur  Leoaa  labors  luo.  '        fcribed  to  George  car!  of  Orfbrd,  as  ao  ac- 

knowIcJga.iienL  uf  favours  conferred  by  his 

In  Ersglifli.  lordihip,  as  well  as  by  his  lather  and  grajuJ- 

Fe  thou,  o  knight,  the  giant's  r.curge  aid  .  father.     On  the  hrft  infiitution  of  the  mi- 

d:e«d,  litia;  fir  Williasi  Brov-ne  bad  ihc  bcnour 

frf 
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a  juft  panegyncon  a  great  minifter,  the  glorious  revolution^  pro-* 
teliant  fuccelFion,  and  principles  of  liberty.  To  which  is  addedy 
the  origin;.!  Ode,  defended  in  commcntariolo,  by  fir  William 
Browne,  M.  D.  1765,  4to.  2.  Opufcula  varia  [u]  utriufqucf 
lingux',  medicinam;  medicorum  collegium;  literas,  utrafque  aca- 
dcniias;  empiricos,  eorum  cultores ;  folicitatorein,  prxlligiato- 
rem  ;  pocticen,  criticen  ;  patronum,  patriam  ;  rcligionem,  liber- 
tatem,  fpeclantia.  Cum  prasfatione  eorum  editionem  defendente. 
Auclorc  D.  Guiieimn  Browne,  cquitc  aurato,  M.  D.  utriufque 
et  medicorum  et  phyhcorum  S.  R.  S.  1 765,  4to.  3.  Appendi^^ 
altera  ad  opufcula  •,  oratiuncula  [x],  collegii  medicorum  Londi- 
ncnfis  cathccUiE  valedicens  In  comitiis,  pollridie  divi  Michaelis, 
MDCCLXXvii.   ad  coliegii   adminilhationem  rcnovandam  defig- 

iiatis ; 


of  being  appohitcdone  of  ihe  earl's  deputy- 
lieutenants,  and  vn  named  in  his  loidlhip's 
firft  commillion  of  the  pe^ce. 

£u3  Thislittle  volume  (which  was  dated 
*'  Ex  area  ditta  reginali,  mdcclxv.  hi 
nonas  Januarias,  ipfo  Ciceronis  et  aiiftoris 
natali")  contained,  i.  Oratio  Harveiana, 
in  theatro  collegii  medicorum  Londineulis 
habita,  1751-  J.  A  vindication  of  the  col- 
lege of  phyficians,  in-  reply  to  folicitor-gc- 
neral  Murray,  175?.  ■5.  ()Jc,  in  imitation 
of  Horace,  Ode  I.  addrelied  to  the  duke  of 
Montague.  Witii  a  new  interpretation,  in 
cowmentnriolo,  176^.  4.  The  Ode,  above- 
mentioned,  to  fir  !^obert  Walpo'e.  Some 
timebeFovC,  fir  Williamhad  publifhed  odes 
in  imit.ition  of  Horace  ;  addreffed  to  fir 
fohn  Doiben,  to  fii  Joim  Turnei:,  to  doctor 
j\lkew,  and  to  Robert  lord  Wiilpole. 

[x]  1  his  farewell  oration  contains  fo 
tnanv  curious  particulars  ot  fir  \Vi!Iiam's 
life,  that  the  leader  will  not  be  difpleatcd 
10  fee  fome  extrads  from  it.  "  Tlic  manly 
age  and  inclination,  with  conformable  llu- 
dies,  I  uifigen;ly  applied  to  the  piac^iccof 
phyfic  in  the  country;  where,  as  tlut  afe 
advifelh,  I  fought  riches  and  friendlhips. 
But  aftcrwaids,  being  iatiatrd  with  friends, 
v,-hom  trutli,  not  fljticry,  had  procured  j 
faiiated  with  riches,  which  Galen,  not  for- 
tune, had  ptefenred;  I  reforted  immediate- 
Iv  to  rhi>;  college  :  wlierc,  in  fiirlher  obe- 
dience to  the  fame  advifcr,  I  might  totally 
addiift  myfelf  to  the  fervice  of  honour. 
Conducted  by  your  favour,  inftrid  of  my 
own  merit.  I  have  been  advanced,  through 
various  degrees  of  honour,  a  molt  delight- 
ful climax  indeed,  even  to  the  very  highelt 
of  all,  which  the  whole  profeiliun  of  phyfic 
hath  to  coiifcr.  In  this  ch^ir,  therefore, 
twite  received  from  the  eletts.  (hewing 
their  favour  to  himfelf,  he  confeiTeth  much 
more  than  to  the  college,  your  prsfideat 


Acknowledgcj,  that  he  has  happv  ^een  ; 
And,  now,  content  with  ailiiig  this  I«eet 

fcene, 
Choofes  to  make  his  exit,  like  a  gueft 
Retiring  pamper'J  from  a  plenteous  feaft  : 

in  order  fo  attach  himfelf  and  the  remain- 
dei  01  his  life,  no  longer,  as  before,  foiely 
to  the  college,  but,  by  turns,  alio  to  the 
medicinal  fpring>  of  his  own  country  ;  aU 
though,  as  a  phyfician,  never  unmindtul 
ol  his  duly,  yet  after  his  own  m.mner,  with 
hilarity  rather  than  gravity;  to  enjoy  li- 
berty more  valuable  than  lilver  and  cold,  ai 
in  his  own  light,  becaufe  that  of  mankind* 
not  without  piide,  which  ever  ought  to  b« 
ita  infeparable  companion.. 

Now  the  free  foot  fh;ill  dance  il»-  fav'rlte 
round. 

Behold  an  inflance  of  human  ambition!  not 
to  be  Tatiated,  but  by  the  conqilcl^  of  thi  ce j 
as  it  were,  medical  worlds;  lucre  in  the 
country,  honour  in  the  college,  pleafure  at 
tneci.cina!  fprines !  1  v'.ould,  if  it  were  pof- 
fible,  be  delightful  and  ufeful  to  all  :  to 
myfelf  even  totally,  .ind  equal :  to  old  age, 
though  old,  diametric;<lly  oppofite  ;  not  a 
ctnforand  chailifer,  but  a  commender  atii 
encoi.tag«r,  cf  youth.  I  would  have  mi.ie 
fuch  as,  in  the  Utire, 

Crifpus's  hoii-y  entertaining  age, 

Whofe  wit  and  manners  mild  alike  engag«« 

The  age  of  praefiding,  by  the  cuilom  of 
our  prasdecPiToi ?,  was  generally  a  luflrum, 
five  years;  although  ourSloane,  now  happy, 
like  another  Neftor,  lived  to  fee  three  ages, 
bothaspijefiiicnf,  and  as  man.  But  two  years 
more  thanfalisfy  me  :  for,  that  each  of  th« 
cicftrniay  in  his  tuTO  bold  (he  fceptre  of  pru- 

denccf 
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natis ;  machinaque  incendiis  extinguendis  apta  contra  permiiTos 
rebelfes  munitis  [y]  ;  habita  a  D.  Gulielmo  Browne,  equice  au- 
rato,  praffide,  1768.  4to.  4.  A  farewell  oration,  &:c.  (a  tr  inf- 
lation of  the  precedin^!^  article)  1768,  4^0-  5-  Fra^mentum  IHiaci 
Hawkins  Browne,  arm.  five  Anti-Bolinbrokius,  iiber  primus  [z]. 

Tranflated 


dcnce,  fir  more  defirable  than  power,  given 
by  Caius,  which  the  law  of  jullicc  and 

*^uity  recoanncDds, 

No  tenure  pleafes  longer  than  a  year — 

But  in  truth, among  fuch  endearing  friend- 
Ihips  with  you,  fuch  delightful  convcrfa- 
lions,  fuch  ul'efjl  comtaunications,  with 
which  this  amiahle  iituadon  hath  bleiTeJ 
me,  one  or  two  things,  as  is  ufual,  have 
happe;:ed  noC  at  all  to  my  farisfadion. 
Oae,  that,  while  moft  fludious  of  pea>:e 
xnyfeif,  1  hoped  to  have  prxferved  the 
peicte  of  the  college  fccure  aad  intire,  I  too 
Iboa  found,  that  it  was  not  otherwlf;  to  be 
fought  for  than  by  war  :  bat  even  after  our 
firft  advcrfary,  be;aufe  incontiderable,  was 
inilantly  overthrown,  and  h>>  head  com- 
pletely cut  off  by  the  hand  of  ti^.e  lav.-,  yet 
from  the  fame  neck,  as  if  Hydra  had  besa 
ourenemy>  fo  many  other  heads  broke  out, 
yea,  and,  with  iuhumaa  violence,  broke 
into  this  very  fer.ate,  like  monliers  fwim- 
ming  ia  our  medical  fea,  whom  I  beheld 
with  unwilling  inUeed,  but  with  dry  or  ra- 
ther tiled  eyes,  becaufc  not  fufpeding  the 
leait  mifchief  from  theace  to  the  college, 
and  tl»erefore  laughing,  lb  far  from  fcating. 
The  other,  m  reaiity,  never  enough  to  he 
lamented,  that,  while  I  flattered  rayfelf 
with  having,  by  my  whole  poAer  of  per- 
fuafioD,  in  the  room  of  Orphsean  mu£c, 
raifed  ih:  Croon;*;!  medical  lefljrs  as  it 
were  from  the  iludes  into  di>.  if  there 
coald  be  any  fairh  in  folemn  promifes ;  tliat 
faith  being,  to  my  very  great  wonder,  vio- 
lated, this  leclure,  like  another  Eurydice, 
perhaps  looked  after  by  me  too  hallily,  be- 
loved by  me  too  defperately,  inllantly  flip- 
ped back  again,  and  fled  indignant  to  th: 
(hades  below."  Hcufed  to  fay  he  religned 
the  prefidentthip  becaufc  he  would  not  ilay 
ro  be  beat : — alluding  to  the  attack  of  the 
licentia'tes. 

[y]  The  aftive  part  taken  by  fir  Wil- 
liam Browne,  intheconte:t  .vith  the  licen- 
tiates, occafioned  his  being  introduced  by 
Mr.  Foote  in  his  Devil  upon  two  (ticks. 
Upon  Foote  s  exact  reprefentation  of  him 
with  his  ideuticai  wig  and  coit,  tall  &giire, 
and  glafi  llifHy  applied  to  his  eve,  he  feat 
k:.T:  a  card  compli  men  ting  him  oa  having 


h  happily  reprefentcd  him ;  but,  as  he  had 
forgot  his  mutf,  he  had  fent  him  his  own. 
This  good-natured  method  of  relctiting  iif- 
armed  Foote. 

[zl  The  anthor  mo3eftly  calls  this  *•  a 
veivhaftyperformar.ee;"  and  fays,  "la 
my  jourcey  from  Oxibrd  to  IJith,  meetiajj 
with  continued  rain,  which  kept  mc  thtee 
days  on  the  road,  in  compafllon  to  myfer- 
vaats  and  horfte  j  and  havi;^  my  friend  *. 
pocket  companion,  I  found  it  t!ie  beft  ea- 
tertainment  my  tedious  baiting  could  af- 
ford to  begin  and  iiniOi  this  tranflation." 
Tills  was  dated  Od..  24,  1768  :  arjd  his 
fecoad  part  was  completed  on  the  icth  of 
the  following  month  :  "  My  undertaking,"' 
he  fays,  "  to  complete,  as  well  as  I  cccliy 
the  Fragment  of  my  f.iend,  hath  appeared 
to  me  fo  very  encertaicing  a  work,  crea 
amongft.  the  mo.t  charm  ■;:g  delight*,  ar.l 
moft  cheerful  coaverfatio:'.;  at  Bath;  that 
I  ha?e  ufed  mo;e  expedition,  if  the  Tery 
many  avocatiocs  there  be  co2i;ierei,  in 
performing  this,  than  in  that  former  traaf- 
lation  ;"  and  to  this  part  was  prefixed  a 
coBgratulatory  poe.m,  '*  to  Ifaac  Hivvkias 
Krownc,  cfq.  Ton  of  his  deceafed  frie..d,  oa 
his  coming  of  age,  D;'C- 7,  1765." — The 
good  old  knight's  Opufcula  wer=  ctmUisa- 
ally  on  the  incrcafe.  The  very  worthy 
mailer  of  a  college  at  Cambridge,  no\v  riv- 
ing, relates  a  llory  of  him,  that,  waiting  for 
fir  William  in  fome  room  at  the  college 
where  he  wascometo  place  a  oer'.r  tjlarioti, 
he  found  him  toiiily  abforbei  in  thought 
over  a  fire  quano  volume  of  thefeOpiiicuia, 
which  he  conftantly,  he  faid,  carried  about. 
with  him,  that  they  might  be  cerjeSted  by 
frequent  revifils. — Or.ce  making  a  vtCt  ta 
the  late  tiihrp  of  Gloucefter  st  Trior  Part, 
while  he  waited,  he  amufed  himfelf  with 
reading  Horace.'.vhichhehaJ  jr.  his  pocket- 
After  the  dnt  complimetits  were  pft,  he 
took  an  oppartucity  to  idk  his  lord&ip's 
fcnfe  of  a  palTage,  aiding,  that  he  h;mfelf 
underftc-vd  it  fo.  The  bdhop  replied,  he 
doubted  not  his  idea  was  light;  and  afk^ 
him  to  walk  in  the  g^rieti ;  at  the  fame 
time  he  winked  to  the  fertant  to  keep  him. 
there  a  good  while,  and  the  n  to  let  him  cut 
at  a  backdoor,  which  wis  done. — On  a 
controveify  fora  r.:kerin  the  parin-.  whec' 
be  livfd  ia  Lond;r..  ;  :  j  warmly 
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Tranflated  for  a  fecond  Religio  medici.  By  fir  William  Bro^vt1e,' 
late  prefident,  now  father  of  the  college  of  phyficians,  and  fellow 
of  the  royal  fociety,  1768,  410.  6.  Fragmentum  ifaaci  Hawkinrf 
Browne  completum,  1769,  4to.  7.  Appendix  ad  optifcula  ;  fix 
Odes  [a],  1770,  4to.  8.  Three  more  Odes,  1771,  4to.  9.  A 
propofal  on  our  coin  [b]  ;  to  remedy  all  prcfent,  and  prevent  all 
future  dlforders.  To  which  are  prefixed)  pr-jeceding  propofals 
of  fir  John  Barnard,  and  of  William  Shirley,  efq.  on  the  fame 
fubjeft.  With  remarks.  1774,  4to.  10.  A  new  year's  gift.  A 
problem  and  demonflration  on  the  XXXIX  Articles  [c],  J 772, 

4to. 


as  to  open  taverns  for  merii  and  coffee- 
houfe  breakfarts  for  ladies,  he  exerted  him- 
felf  greatly;  wofidcring  a  man  Bred  at  two 
iiniveilities  (hould  be  fo  little  regarded. 
(He  had  been  expelled  one,  and  therefore 
taken  degrees  at  another. )  A  pariihioner 
anfwered,  "  he  had  a  calf  that  fucked  two 
cows,  and  a  prodigious  great  one  it  was." — 
He  ufed  to  frequent  the  annual  ball  at  the 
ladies'  boarding- fchool,  Qaeen  -  fquare, 
merely  as  a  neighbour,  a  good-natur'd  man, 
and  fond  of  the  company  oT  fprightly  young 
folks.  Adigniiaryof  the  church  being  there 
one  day  to  fee  his  daughter  dance,  and 
finding  this  upright  figure  ftationed  there, 
told  him  he  believed  he  was  Hermippus 
red'fvivus  who  lived  anbelitufutUarum.— 
When  he  lived  at  Lynn,  a  pamphlet  was 
written  ajrainft  him  :  he  nailed  it  up  againft 
his  houfe-dcor.— At  the  age  of  80,  on  St. 
Luke's  day  1771,  he  came  to  Batfon's  cof- 
fee-houfe  in  his  laced  coat  and  band,  and 
fringed  white  gloves,  to  fliew  himfelf  to 
Mr.  Crolby,  th«n  lord  mayor.  A  gentle- 
man prefent  obferving  that  he  looked  very 
well,  he  replied,  "  he  had  neither  wile  nor 
debts." 

[a]  I.  De  feneiflute.  AdamicumD. 
Kogerum  Long,  apud  Cantabrigienfes, auls 
cuftodem  Pembrokianse,  theologum,  aflro- 
nomum,  doftiihinum,  jucundiirimum,  an- 
num nona?e()mu:rn  agentem,  fcripta.  Ad- 
jefta  verfione  anglica.  Ab  zmico  D.  Guli- 
elmo  Browne,  annum  agente  fere  odogc- 
limum.  2  De  I  horeis,  et  fellivitate.  Ad 
nobiliiTimum  dui.em  LeodenfemjdiemWal- 
lis  principis  nai.<!!em  acidulis  Tunbrigien- 
fibus  cclebrantem,  fcripta.  A  theologo  fcf- 
xivo,  D.  Georgia  Lewis.  Adjeita  verfione 
anglica  ab  amico,  D.  Gulielmo  Browne. 
3.  De  ingenioj  et jucundttate.  Ad  Lodoi- 
lum  amicum,  ficeidotenr!  cantianum,  inge- 
jilofiirimum,  jucundiiTimum,  fcripta.  Ad- 
jefta  verHone  i.nglica.  A  D.  Gulielmo 
Browne,  E.  A.  O.  M.  L.  P.  S.  R.  S.  4.  De 
Wilkefio,  et  lib  crtate.  Ad  doftorem  Tho- 
jnam  Wjlfon,  \  heologum  daftifiiinum,  li« 


berrimiim,  tarn  mutui  ainici,  Wilkefii, 
amicum,  quamfuum,  fcripta.  5.  De  otio 
medentibus  debito.  Ad  Moyf^um  ami- 
cum, mediaum  Bathonist  dodtjiTimum,  hu- 
maniifimum,  fcripta.  6.  De  potiorc  me- 
tallis  libertate  :  et  omnia  vintente  forti- 
tudinc.  Ad  eorum  utiiufque  patronum, 
Gulieliiium  ilium  Pittium,  omni  et  titulo 
et  laude  majcrcm, fcripta. 

[b]  To  the  moft  revered  memory  of 
the  right  honourable. '\rthurOnflow,fpea'r:er 
of  the  houfe  of  commons  during  xxxiii 
years  ;  tor  ability,  judgement,  eloquence, 
integrity,  impartiality,  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten, or  excelled  :  who  lifting  in  the  gallery, 
on  a  committee  of  the  houfe,  the  day  of 
piiblilhing  this  propol'ai,  and  feeing  the  au- 
thor theie,  fent  10  fpeak  with  him,  by  the 
chaplain  ;  and,  after  applauding  his  per- 
formance, defired  a  frequent  correfpond- 
ence,  and  honoured  him  with  particular 
refpeft,  all  the  reft  of  his  life,  this  was, 
with  mofl  profoimd  ver.^ralioii,  infcribed. 

[c]  "  This  problem*  and  demonflration, 
though  now  firil  publifhed,  on  account  of 
the  prafent  lontroverfy  concerning  ihefe 
articles,  owe  their  binh  to  my  being  called 
upon  to  fubfcrihe  them,  at  an  early  period 
ofliie.  For  in  my  foph's  year,  1711,  be- 
ing a  ftudent  at  Pet;r-hoafe,  in  the  uui- 
vcrfity  of  Cambridge,  juft  nineteen  years 
of  age,  and  having  peiformed  all  my  exer- 
cifcs  in  the  fchools  (and  alfo  a  firfl  oppa- 
nency.  extraordinary  to  an  ins^enious  pupil 
of  .his,  afterwards  Dr.  Barnard,  prebendarjr 
of  N^rwich^  on  maib.emr.tical  quxllions, 
at  the  particular  requetl  of  Mr.  prodtor 
Laughron,  of  Clare- hall,  who  drew  me 
into  it  by  a  promife  of  the  fcnior  optime 
of  the  year),  I  was  then  firll  informed,  that 
fubfcribing  thefc  articles  was  a  neceflary 
ftep  to  taking  my  degree  of  B.  A.  as  well  as 
all  other  degrees.  I  had  confidered  long 
before  at  fchool,  and  on  riay  admifljon  in 
1707,  that  the  univerfal  profeffion  oi  reli- 
gion mull  much  more  concern  me  through 
life;  to  piovidc  for  my  happinefs  hereafter, 

tfa»n 
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4to.  II.  The  pill  plot.  To  doftor  Ward,  a  quack  of  metry^ 
inemory,  written  at  Lynn,  Nov.  30,  1734.  1772,  4to.  12.  Cor- 
regions  irt  verfe  [d],  from  the  father  of  the  college,  on  fon  Ca- 
dogan's  Gout  diflertation  :  containing  falfe  phyfic,  falfe  logic* 
falfe  philofophy,  1772,410.  13.  Speech  to  the  royal  fociety, 
1772,  4to.  14.  Elogy  and  addrefs,  1773,  4to.  15.  A  latin  ver- 
fion  of  job,  unfiniftied,  410.  We  (hall  fubjoin  a  well-known 
tpigram  [e],  by  fir  William  Browne,  which  the  critics  have  pro- 
nounced to  be  a  good  one  : 

The  king  to  Oxford  fent  a  troop  of  horfe, 
For  tories  own  no  argument  but  force ; 
With  equal  fkill  to  Cambridge  books  he  ferit. 
For  whigs  admit  no  force  but  argument. 


than   the  particular  profefTion  of  phyfic, 

which  I  propofed  to  parfne,  to  provide  for 

ray  roor:  convenient  cxiftence  here  :  and 

therefore  had  felecled  out  of  the  library  left 

by  my  father  f  who  had  himfe'.f  been  a  regu- 

Ijirphyfician,  educated  under  the  tuition  of 

firj.  Ellis,  M.  D.  afterwards  mailer  of  Caius 

college),  Chillingworth's  Religion  of  a  pro- 

tfcftant ;  the  whole  fairious  proteftant  and 

popifh     controverfy;     Commentaries    on 

icripture  ;  and  fuch  other  books  as  fuited 

my  purpofc.     I  particularly  pitched  upon 

three   for   perpetual    pocket-companions; 

^leau's    greek     Teftament,     Hippocratis 

Aphortilica,  and  Elzevir  Horace  ;  expeft- 

ing  from  the  firft:  to  draw  divinity,  from 

the  fecond  phyfic,  and  from  the  laft  good 

fenfe  and  vivacity.    Here  1  cannot  forbear 

recolleding  my  partiality  for  St.  Lake,  bc- 

nufe  he  was  aphyfician  ;  by  the  particular 

pleafure  I  took  in  perceiving  tke  fuperior 

purity  of  his  greek,  over  thit  of  the  other 

evangelifts.  But  1  did  not  then  know,  what 

I  was  3ffer<K-ards  taught  by  Dr.   Freind's 

learned  hiftory  of  phyfic,  that  this  purityj 

was  owing  to  his  being  a  phylician,  and  c 

fequenrly  converfant  with 

of  phyfic.     Being  thus 

Biyfelf  as  well  prepa 

with  thefe  articles 

could  reafonably  bi 

determined  to  rea 

and  critically  as  I 

mel  with  fo  many  di 

concileab'.e  by  me 

that  1  almoft  defp; 

to  fubfcribe  them 

difcouraged,  I  reft 

with  redoubled  dili|^^^Hd  theii^ 

had  the  pleafure  to  dn^^Hin  article' 

and  XX.  what  appeared  t^TOv  beft  private 

judgement  and  ur.derftanding' a  clear  folu- 

iion  of  all  the  difficulties,  and  an  abfolute 

Vol.  m. 


defeazance  of  that  exceptionable  aufhorits-, 
which  inconfiftently  with  fcripture  they 
feem  to  afTume.  I  fubfcribe  my  name  to 
whatever  I  offer  to  the  public,  that  I  may 
be  anfwerable  for  its  being  my  fincere  fen- 
timent  :  ever  open  however  to  convidlion, 
by  fuperior  reafon  and  argument. 

WtLLIAM  Browke." 
[d]   Although  the  corre^lions  are  jocu- 
lar, it  is  not  intended  that  they  fhould  be 
lefs,  but  more  fenfibly  felt,  for  that  very 
reafon :  according  to  the  rule  of  Horace, 


Ridiculum  acri 


Fortius  et  melius  magnas  plerumque  fecat 

AD  FILIVM. 

Vapul^Vlauda  baculum  patemum, 
Invid^H,  FiLi,  fuge  fufpicari, 
Cuj^^^  denum  trepidavit  aetas 

Claudere  luftrum. 

le  author  repeated  thefe  verfes  to  Dr. 

^adogan  himfelf,  who  cenfured  their  want 

foi  rhyme  :   he  anfwered,  that  **  the  gout 

had  a  fourth  caufe,  ftudvj  which  was  nevef 

lis  cafe  :  if  he  did  not  underftand  law  and 

jlkind,  he  would  not  talk  to  him  ;  for 

were  two  forts  of  gout,  freehold  and 

iold  :  the  firft  where  it  was  hereditary, 

'other  where  a  perfon  by  debauchery 

uo." 

The    following  by    an   Oxonian, 
JVC  rife  to  that  by  fir  William,  i» 
good  : 

Pmg,  obfcrving  with  judicious  eycj, 
"^The  ftate  of  both  his  univerfiti<si, 
To  Oxford  fent  a  troop  of  horfe ;  and  why? 
That  learned  body  wanted  loyalty  : 
To  Cambridge  books,  as  very  well  difcerU'^ 

ing. 
How  much  that  loyal  body  wanted  learning. 

L  BROWNRIG, 
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BROWNRIG,  or  BROUNRIG  (Ralph),  blfliop  of  to- 
ter,  was  fon  of  a  merchant  at  Ipfwich,  and  born  1592.  At 
fourteen  he  was  fent  to  Pcmbroke-hall  in  Cambridge  ;  of  which 
he  fu'cceflively  became  fcholar  and  fellow.  Hs  was  appointed- 
prevaricator  when  James  I.  vifited  the  univerfity.  He  was  firlt 
collated  by  Dr.  Felton,  bifliop  of  Ely,  to  the  rediory  of  iiarley  in 
Hevefordlliire  i  and,  in  1621,  to  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Ely- 
He  took  the  degree  of  D.  D.  at  Oxford  in  1628  j  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  collated  to  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Lich- 
field, which  he  quitted  on  being  made  archdeacon  of  Coventry 
in  1 63 1.  He  was  likewife  mafter  of  Catherine-hall  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  the  years  1637, 1638,  1643,  ^"<^  1 644,  difcharged* 
the  office  of  vice-chancellor.  In  1641  he  was  prefented  to  a 
prebend  in  the  church  of  Durham,  by  Dr.  Morton,  bifhop  of 
that  fee  ;  and  the  fame  year  nominated  to  fucceed  Dr.  HaH, 
tranflated  to  the  bifhopric  of  Norwich,  in  the  fee  of  Exeter.^ 
Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  his  relation  Mr.  John 
Pym,  and  others  of  the  prefbyterian  flamp,  by  whom  he  had 
formerly  been  much  efteemed,  forfook  him,  and  fufFered  him  to 
be  deprived  of  the  revenues  of  his  fee ;  and  about  1645,  the  par- 
liament party,  taking  offence  at  fome  paflages  in  a  fermoa 
preached  by  him  before  the  univerfity,  on  the  king's  inaugu- 
ration, removed  him  from  the  maRerflup  of  Catherine-hall.  After 
this  he  fpent  feveral  years  at  the  houfe  of  Thomas  Rich,  of  Sun- 
ning, efq.  in  Bcrkfliire  ;  and  at  London,  at  Highgate,  and  St. 
Edmundfbury.  It  is  faid,  he  had  the  courage  to  advife  Oliver 
Cromwell  to  reftore  Charles  11.  to  his  jufl  rights.  About  a  yeai' 
before  his  deceafe,  he  was  chofen  preacher  at  the  Temple  in 
London.  A  violent  fit  of  the  Hone,  his  old  dillemper,  attended- 
with  the  dropfy,  aiui  the  infirmities  of  age,  put  an  end  to  his  life 
in  165Q.  He  was  once  married,  but  never  had  a  child.  Dr.  Gau- 
den,  who  had  known  him  above  thirty  years,  declares,  that  he 
never  heard  of  any  thing  faid  or  done  by  him,  which  a  wife  and 
good  man  would  have  wiihed  unfaid  or  undone  [f]. 

BRUCE  (James),  was  born  in  Scotland  about  the  year 
1729,  of  an  ancient  and  refpeclable  family,  which  had  been  in- 
poflefFion  for  feveral  centuries  of  fome  of  the  eftates  which  he' 
owned  at  the  time  of  his  deceafe.  Indeed  Mr.  Bruce  more  than 
intimates  that  he  tvas  defcended  from  forae  antient  kings.  At 
an  early  period  he  vi'^st  fent  for  education  to  a  boarding-fchool 
at  or  near  Hoxton,  where  his  acquaintance  commenced  with  fe- 

[fT    Forty  of  his  fermons,  being  fuch  more,  in  1674,  fol.  in  three  volumes.  The 

S5  had  been  per-jfeil  and  approved  of  by  I>r.  preface  to  the  firft  volume  is  a  letter  from 

Gaudcn,   were   publillied   at   London    in  bifliop    Gaudcn    to  the    publiflier,   dated 

Iti6i,  fol.  bv  William   Martyn,   M.  A.  June  ii,  1661,  vhercin  he  gives  both  the 

preacher  at  the  Rolls.    Thefc  were  re-  author  and  the  fcrnii^ns  a  verj' great  cha- 

f  lintcdj  wtth  the  additios  of  twenty-fir^  radter. 

ferai 
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♦eral  refpe£lable  perfons,  and  particularly  fome  of  the  family  of 
the  Barriiigtons,  whofe  friendfhip  he  retained  to  the  end  of  hi» 
life.    Returning  to  Scotland,  he  experienced  from  his  father, 
who  had  given  him  a  ftep-mother,  a  degree  of  ill  treatment 
which  occafioned  him   to  refolve  on  quitting  his  country.     He 
accordingly  came  to  London,  and  foon  afterwards  married  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Allen,  a  wine-merchant,  with  whom  he  con- 
tinued the  wine  trade  during  feveral  years.     An  indifpofition 
of  his  wife,  which  terminated  in  her  death,  induced  him  to  carry 
her  to  France,  and  the  lofs  of  her,  it  may  be  conjectured,  in- 
clined him  to  continue  his  travels.     At  the  latter  end  of  the 
carl  of  Chatham's  miniftry,  about  1761,  he  returned  from  a 
tour  through  the  greatelt  part  of  Europe,  particularly  through 
the  whole  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  was  about  to  retire  to  his 
fmall  patrimony,  in  order  to  embrace  a  life  of  ftudy  and  reflec-* 
tion,  when  chance  threw  him  into  a  very  fhort  and  defultory 
converfation  with  that  nobleman.     He  foon  afterwards  received 
an  intimation  of  a  defign  to  employ  him,  which  proved  abortive 
by  the  refignation  of  his  intended  patron.     He  then  received 
fome   encouragement   from   lord  Egremont  and  Mr.  George 
Grenville,  and  in  a  {hort  time  a  propofal  from  lord  Halifax,  to 
explore  the  coaft  of  Barbary,  to  which  he  acceded.    The  con- 
fullhip  of  Algiers  becoming  vacant  at  tliis  juncture  (1763),  he 
was  appointed  to  it,  and  immediately  fet  out  for  Italy.    At 
Rome  he  received  orders  to  proceed  to  Naples ;  from  whence 
lie  again  returned  to  Rome.     He  then  went  to  Leghorn,  and, 
from  thence  proceeded  to  Algiers. 

He  fpent  a  year  at  Algiers,  and,  having  a  facility  In  acquiring 
languages,  in  that  time  qualified  himfelf  for  appearing  on  any 
part  of  the  continent  without  an  interpreter-,  but  at  this  inftant 
orders  arrived  from  England  for  him  to  wait  for  further  orders 
as  conful.    He  accordingly  remained  in  his  pofl  until  1765. 

In  June  1764  he  follicited  leave  of  abfence  from  the  fe- 
cretary  of  ftate  to  make  fome  drawings  of  antiquities  near 
Tunis.  He  had  before  this  been  to  Mahon  and  the  coaft  of 
Africa.  He  was  fliip-wrecked  on  the  coaft  of  Tunis,  and  plun- 
dered of  all  his  property. 

In  1 768  we  find  him  at  Aleppo,  and  in  Auguft  that  year  he  was 
at  Cairo,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to  Abyflinia,  which  he  Is 
fuppofed  to  have  entered  either  the  latter  end  of  that  year,  or 
the  beginning  of  1769.  His  ftay  in  that  country  was  about 
four  years,  as  he  returned  to  Cairo  the  15th  of  January  1773. 
The  tranfactions  of  this  period,  which  occupied  a  fpace  of  near  fix 
years,  from  1768  to  1773,  were  publifhed  in  5  vols.  4to.  1790; 
and  abound  with  events  fo  extraordinary,  and  prefent  in- 
ftances  of  perfeverance  and  intrepidity  fo  wonderful,  that,  were 
jt  the  proJudion  of  a  man  whofe  chajracler  was  lefs  difputable, 
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it  would  appear*  to  be  the  fabrication  of  a  romantic  brain.  Front 
the  difcoveries  of  Mr.  Bruce,  however,  geography  has  received 
material  improvements  •,  and  that  natural  hiftory  has  acquired 
new  and  valuable  information  is  attefted  by  the  celebrated 
french  naturalift,  the  count  de  Builbn,  in  an  advertifement  pre- 
fixed to  the  3d  volume  of  his  Hillory  of  birds  [g]. 

During  Mr.  Bruce's  abfence,  his  relations  confidering  him  as 
dead,  took  fome  meafures  to  poflefs  themfelves  of  his  property, 
which  they  were  near  fucceeding  in,  when  he  returned  home. 
Soon  afterwards  he  took  an  efFe<ftual  method  of  difappointing 
any  future  hopes,  by  a  fecond  marriage  ;  the  confequence  cf 
which  was  one  if  not  more  children.  In  1784  his  lady 
died,  and  in  1790  he  publiflied  his  travels,  a  new  edition  of 
which  was  negotiating  with  a  bookfeller  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  happened  at  Kinnaird,  the  latter  end  of  April 
3794,  owing  to  a  fall  down  his  ftaircafe,  in  which  he  diflocated 
his  breaft-bone  [h"). 

BRU- 


[c]  Mr.  Barringtoii's  ftatement  of  rhe 
degree  of  credibility  to  which  our  traveller 
■was  entitled,  may  be  alfo  fcen  in  vol.ix. 
p.  ijs,  of  the  Europ.  Mag. 

[h]  The  following  account  of  Mr. 
Bruce  is  extrafted  from  a  late  traveller, 
Mr.  Lettice,  who  vifited  him  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1792. 

*•  J.inlithgow,  Sept.  25,  1792- 

<<  It  was  impoflible  to  be  within  two 
miles  of  Kinnaird,  and  to  quit  the  neigh- 
bourhood without  wilhing  to  offer  our  re- 
fpecls  to  the  abyllinian  traveller,  and  re- 
•^ueftiiig  permilTion  to  infpe£t  his  mufcum. 

*'  The  latter  point  being  obtained  for- 
tunately gave  us  an  opportunity  of  feeing 
Mr.  Bruce  himfclf,  who  received  us  with 
flattering  marks  of  attention.  When  we 
had  taken  fome  refrefhment,  he  was  ob- 
liging enough  to  accompany  us  to  his  mu- 
fcum, and  todired;  his  librarian's  fearcli 
for  fuch  objcfts  as  he  thought  likely  to  in- 
tereft  our  euriofuy  :  upon  many  of  them 
he  himfelf  commented  in  a  very  agreeable 
manner,  relating  at  the  fame  time  feveral 
little  incidents  and  anecdotes  connefted 
with  the  occaiions  of  procuring  them, 
which  enhanced  both  our  entertainment 
and  information.  This  repofitory  occupies 
a  large  room,  and  its  valuable  furniture  is 
arranged  in  a  number  of  neat  glazed  ca- 
binets, each  having  a  cupboard  below  it, 
beautifully  painted  with  the  figure  of 
fome  curious  objedl  of  natural  hiftory, 
dsfcribed  by  Mr.  Bruce  in  his  african  tour; 
many  of  them  found  on  the  coafts  of  the 
Red  Sea  and  the  Nile.  This  mufeum  con- 
iitls,  as  you  will  imagine,  not  folely  of  ar- 


ticles from  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mi- 
neral kingdoms,  of  curious  petrifa^ionj». 
lufus  naturae,  &c.  but  has  many  rare  fpe- 
cimens  of  art,  dillinguifhed  by  their  fingu.- 
larity,  or  exquilite  woikmanlhip;  and 
laftly,  a  colledtion  of  abyllinian  and  ara» 
bian  manufcripts. 

♦'  As,  after  a  curfory  furvey  of  fome 
thoufand  articles,  without  an  opportunity 
of  making  notes  whilft  the  objects  are  be- 
fore the  eye,  it  is  impoflible  to  be  furc 
that  the  moll  curious  may  not  have  efcaped 
the  memory,  I  find  little  inclination  to 
fpecify  thofe  which  mine  may  have  re- 
tained. 1  f  I  mention,  among  the  petrifac- 
tions, a  horfe's  knee  agatized,  or  fpeak  ot 
(lones  more  curiouily  reticulated  than  per- 
haps moft  other  coUedlions  can  exhibit,  if 
is  with  the  m.ortiticationof  having  forgotten 
many  things  more  worthy  of  euriofuy. 
Ores  of  every  defcrlption  you  wilt  naiur 
rally  anticipate.  The  variety  and  fplendor 
of  the  fea-lhells,  not  to  mention  the  no- 
velty of  many  of  them,  are  fcarcely  to 
be  equalled  elfewhere.  Among  the  rep« 
tile  kind,  none  perhaps  more  defervedty 
claimed  our  notice  than  the  ferpentcor> 
fulted  in  divination  ;  but  of  that,  you 
know,  Mr.  Bruce  has  particularly  treated 
in  his  book. 

"  Among  the  artificial  curiofities  which 
\cere  Ihewn  us, was  a  drinking  cup,  orgob- 
let.  with  four  heads,  embolTed  round  the 
outfide  ;  an  antique  from  Rhodes  ;  and  a 
model  of  it  executed  at  Glafgow,  in  a  man- 
ner highly  creditable  to  the  fiiiU  of  the 
britifh  artift.  Any  thing  relative  to  the 
Nile,  the  firft  objcftof  the  abyffinian  trsc- 
velkfj 
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"BRUCIOLI  (Aj?thg3it),  a  laborious  wrirer,  was  born  at 
Florence  towards  the  conclufion  of  the  xvth  century.  Having 
meddled  in  1522  in  the  p"^'.  formed  by  fome  florentine  citizens 

againft 


veller.  was  fure  to  atUch  every  fpeclator; 
and  Mr.  Bruce  hitnlelf  feemed  not  an- 
pleafantly  interetted  in  difplaying  his  in- 
vention to  meafure  the  rife  and  fall  of  that 
river ;  a  brazen  bar  with  a  graduated  fcale 
ingenioufly  converted  *  to  that  purpofe 
from  fome  cramps  ufed  in  the  arches  of 
Egyptian  ciftems  :  nor  did  he,  perhaps, 
with  lefs  feeling,  call  our  attention  to  the 
hilt  of  a  ff>ear  marked  by  bullets  dif- 
charged  at  himfelf,  but  fortunately  miff- 
ing aim,  in  an  encounter  with  a  defperatc 
banditti  of  affaflins  and  robbers. 

"  Had  Horace  himfelf  been  at  our  el- 
bow, and,  viva  voce,  founded  in  our  ears  : 

Nil  admirari  prope  res  efl  una,  Numici, 
Sec. 

it  had  been  impoffible  not  to  have  felt  a 
paroiyfm  of  admiration  when,  next,  we 
beheld  two  cups  made  from  the  horns  of 
the  very  bullock  who  roared  through  them 
no  founds  of  welcome  to  the  bloody  ban- 
quet furniflied  from  his  own  living  ilefli  to 
the  royal  epicuies  of  Gondar  ;  two  cups 
turned  by  the  delicate  hand  of  one  of  his 
abyflinian  majefty's  daughters,  and  pre- 
fented  by  herfelf  to  Mr.  Bruce,  as  a  me- 
morial of  his  entertainment  and  reception 
lit  .that  polite  court. 

"  Lalt  cf  all  we  were  favoured  with 
infpeftion  of  the  cabinet  of  manufcripts, 
written  upon  parchment  of  goat-fkins,  and 
manufactured  by  the  priefts  of  thofe  coun- 
tries. From  the  account  which  Mr.  Bruce 
iias  given  of  the  low  (late  of  religion  and 
fcience  in  Arabia,  it  is  but  too  probable 
that  the  prieilhood,  a  channel  .through 
which  all  the  literature  of  Europe  fince 
the  revival  of  letters  has  firft  been  derived 
to  our  enlightened  quarter  of  the  globe, 
has  in  Abyffinia  contributed  little  elfe  to 
the  extenfion  of  knowledge  than  the  ma- 
terial fubftance  of  books . 

♦'  Mr.  Bruce  mentioned  to  us,  that 
thirty  different  languages  were  fpoken  in 
thecampof  one  of  the  caravans  in  which 
he  had  occafionally  travelled  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Africa,  and  that  it  was  his  defire 
10  have  procured  a  tranflation  of  the  Song 
of  Solomon  (from  the  arabic,  I  believe) 
into  them  all.    This  was  executed  for  him 


in  ten  of  them,  beautifully  written  in  athi- 
opic  chara^^rs,  and  each  in  a  ditFerent 
coloured  ink,  to  prevent  a  confufion  of 
tongues,  which,  in  t.ys  inlVance,  had  cer- 
tainly not  been  miraculous.  To  fpare  the 
ears  of  the  i^Uarned,  and  perhaps,  at  feme 
moments,  his  own  recolletlion,  he  calls 
thefe  languages,  with  fome  humour,  the 
red,  blue,  green,  or  yellow  languages,  &c. 
according  to  the  colour  of  its  character. 
Upon  Mr.  Bruce's  (hewing  thefe  manu- 
fcripts  to  a  lady  diftinguiflied  for  the  viva- 
city of  her  remark,  and  informing  her 
that  the  word  kifs,  which  occurs  in  Solo- 
mon's fong,  is  to  be  met  with,  eiprefling 
the  fame  idea,  in  fome  paffages  of  his  rain- 
bow of  languages,  (he  pleafantly  obfervcd 
to  him — "  I  always  told  you,  Mr.  Bruce, 
that  kiffing  is  the  fame  all  the  world  over." 

*'  Before  we  departed,  Mr.  Bruce  oblig- 
ingly accompanied  us  to  an  inclofure  in 
his  park  to  fhew  us  his  abylfinian  (beep. 
They  are  entirely  white,  except  their 
heads,  which  are  black.  Their  tails  are 
large  ;  and,  indeed,  the  animal  is  larger 
than  our  common  iheep.  They  arc  ex- 
tremely tame,  and  often  very  frolickfome. 
The  three  or  lour  remaining  in  Mr. 
Bruce's  poffelGoa  are  unfortunately  all 
mates.  One  of  them  bred  with  a  (he- 
goat,  but  the  offspring  died. 

♦'  Except  a  month  or  two  in  furamer* 
which  Mr.  Bruce  paffes  upon  an  eftate  m 
the  Highlands,  he  fpends  the  reft  of  the 
year  chiefly  at  Kinnaird,  divided  betwixt 
his  mufeum,  his  books,  and  his  rural  im- 
provements, in  elegant  retirement  and  let- 
tered convcrfation.  This  latter  eftate  has 
defcended  to  him  from  anceftors  of  his 
name,  who  have  fucceffively  poffelTed  it 
upwards  of  380  years.  He  has  rebuilt  the 
family  manlion  (incc  his  return  from  his 
travels.  In  what  we  faw  of  it,  good  tafte 
and  convenience  equally  prevailed.  The 
park  appears  to  be  well  wooded  and  plea- 
fant,  and  his  (ituation  commands  fome  of 
the  fineft  views  of  the  Forth.  His  mufe- 
um, every  article  of  which,  by  affociation 
of  ideas,  muft  recal  fome  incident,  fome 
fcene,  fome  objedt  new  or  (trance  in  his 
travels,  cannot  but  be  to  h-m  a  fund  of  per* 
petual  entertainment  and  delight,  which, 
through  the  liberalit}'  of  his  eharadler,  as 


•  Under  the  di(beffiiig  circumffance,  I  think  he  faid,  of  havlns  been  deprircd>  by 
tome  accident,  of  hij  mathematical  apparatus. 
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agalnft  cardinal  Julius  de  Medicis,  afterwards  pope  under  the 
name  of  Clement  VII.  he  was  obliged  to  expatriate  himfelf,  and 
withdrew  into  France.  The  Medicis  being  driven  out  of  Flo- 
rence in  1527,  this  revolution  brought  him  back  to  his  country. 
But  the  liberty  with  which  he  chofe  to  fpeak  againfl  the  monks 
and  priefts,  raifed  a  fufpicion  of  his  being  attached  to  the  opi- 
nions of  Luther.  He  was  put  into  prifon,  and  would  not  have 
efcaped  an  ignominious  death  but  for  the  kind  offices  of  his 
friends;  who  procured  a  mitigation  of  his  punifliment  to  an 
«xile  of  two  years.  He  then  retired  to  Venice  with  his  brothers, 
•who  were  printers  and  bookfellers,  and  employed  their  preiTes 
in  printing  the  greater  part  of  his  works,  of  which  the  moft 
known  and  the  moft  in  requeft  is  the  whole  bible  tranflated  into 
Italian,  with  annotations  and  remarks.  This  bible  made  much 
noife,  and  was  put  by  the  papifts  in  the  number  of  heretical 
books  of  the  firll  clafs  ;  but  the  proteftants  held  it  in  fuch  high 
efleem  that  it  pafled  through  feveral  editions.  The  moft  ample 
and  the  moft  fcarce  is  that  of  Venice,  1546  and  1548,  3  vols, 
folio.  Brucioli  pretends  to  have  made  his  tranflation  from  the 
hebrcw  text :  but  the  truth  is,  that,  being  but  moderately  verfed 
in  that  language,  he  made  ufe  of  the  latin  verlion  of  Sandles 
Pagninus;  His  other  works  are,  i.  Italian  tranllations  of  the 
jiatural  hiftory  of  Pliny,  and  feveral  pieces  of  Ariftotle  an4 
Cicero.  2.  Editions  of  Petrarch  and  Bocace,  with  notes. 
3.  Dialogues,  Venice,  1526,  folio.  The  year  of  his  death  is 
not  known  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  was  ftill  alive  in  1554. 

BRUEYS  (David  Augustin),  a  freneh  writer  of  a  fmgular 
hiftory  and  charadler,  was  born  at  Aix  in  1640,  and  trained  In 
calvinlfm  and  controverfy.  He  wrote  againft  Bofluet's  Expofi- 
tlon  de  la  foi,  or  Expofition  of  the  faith ;  but  the  prelate,  inftead 
-of  anfwering,  converted  him.  Brueys,  become  catholic,  com- 
bated with  the  proteftant  minifters,  with  Jurieu,  Lenfant,  and 
La  Roche  •,  but  his  airy  fpirit  not  rightly  accommodating  itfelf 
to  ferious  works,  he  quitted  theology  for  the  theatre.  He  com- 
pofed  jointly  with  Palaprat,  his  intimate  friend,  feveral  comedies 
full  of  wit  and  gaiety.  We  have  alfo  of  this  writer  a  profaic  pa- 
raphrafe  of  Horace's  Art  of  poetry,  which  is  properly  nothing 
but  a  continued  commentary  upon  it.    In  his  latter  years,  he 

a  man  of  learning,  and  a  citizen  of  the  lite.     The  whole  outward  "man  is  fuch  as 

world,  he  freely  communicates  to  all  who  announces  a  charadter  well  calculated  ta 

can  have  any  pretenfion  to  approach  him,  contend  with  the  difficulties  and  trying  oc-» 

"  As  every  thing  is  interefting  thatre-  cafions  which  fo  extraordinary  a  journey 

latesto  extraordinary  men,  you  will  not  be  was  fure  to  throw  in  his  way.     That  his 

dil^leafed  with  a  trait  or  two  of  the  abyf-  internal  charader,  the  features  of  his  un- 

finian   traveller's   perfon.     His   figure  is  derftanding  and  his  heart,  correfpond  wiih 

above  common  fize,  his  limbs  athletic,  but  thefe  outward    lineaments,  you  who  have 

well  proportioned;    his  complexion  fan-  read  his  worJ^  caanot  be   at  any  lofs    to 

guir.e,  his  countenance  manly  and  good-  kno\!l'." 
i^uRKntredi  and  l^i«  maimeri  tafy  and  pa. 

became 
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Tjecame  again  a  controverfial  writer  in  the  religioui  way;  and 
thus  may  be  faid  to  have  imitated  Bellarmine  md  Moliere  by 
turns.  He  died  at  Montpelier  in  1723,  igcd  83;  and  all  his 
tiramatic  pieces  were  collected,  1735,  in  three  vols.  i2mo. 

BRUGES  (John  de),  a  flemifli  painter,  brother  and  difciple 
of  Hubert  Eick,  is  looked  upon  as  the  firft  invent,or  of  the  art 
of  painting  in  oil.  This  artift  cultivated  chemiflry  at  the  fame 
time  that  he  followed  painting.  One  day,  trying  to  make  a 
^varnifli  of  a  particular  quality,  he  found  that  linleed  oil  or  nut- 
oil,  mixed  with  colours,  compofed  a  folid  and  glofly  fubllance, 
that  required  no  varnifli.  He  made  ufe  of  this  fecret,  which 
went  with  him  into  Italy^  and  from  thence  all  over  Europe. 
The  firfl  picture  painted  in  this  method  was  prefented  to  Al- 
fhonfus  1.  king  of  Naples,  who  admired  the  new  fecret. 
Jean  de  Bruges  flourilhed  at  the  beginning  of  the  xvth  century. 

BRUHIER  d'Ablaincourt  (Jean  Jacques),  of  Beau^ 
•vais,  M.  D.  of  the  academy  of  Angers,  died  in  1756 ;  was  one 
of  the  moft  fertile  writers  of  the  prefent  century.  We  have  by 
him,  I.  Caprices  d'imagination,  or  letters  on  divers  fubje^ls, 
i2mo.  In  this  work  the  author  appears  as  a  phyfician,  meta- 
fhyfician,  moralift,  and  critic.  2.  A  treatife  on  fevers,  1746, 
3  vols.  i2mo.  3.  Obfervations  on  the  cure  of  the  gout  and 
xheumatifm,  by  Hoffmann  and  James.  4.  Diflertations  on  the 
imcertalnty  of  the  figns  of  death,  1746,  2  vols.  i2mo. ;  and 
jnany  others. 

BRUIN  (John  de),  profeflbr  of  natural  phllofophy  and  ma- 
thematics at  Utrecht,  was  born  at  Gorcum  in  1620.  He  went 
through  a  courfe  of  phllofophy  at  Leyden  ;  and  then  purfued 
his  ftudies  at  Bols-le-duc,  where  he  was  very  much  efteemed 
by  Samuel  des  Marets,  who  taught  phllofophy  and  divinity  ia 
that  place.  He  went  from  thcRce  to  Utrecht,  where  he  learnt 
the  mathematics,  and  then  removed  to  Leyden,  where  he  ob- 
tained leave  to  teach  them.  He  was  afterwards  made  profeflbr 
at  Utrecht  j  and  becaufe  the  pro fe  (Tors  had  agreed  among  them^ 
felves  that  every  one  might  teach  at  home  fuch  a  part  of  phllo- 
fophy as  he  fhould  think  fit,  de  Bruin,  not  contented  with  teach* 
ing  what  his  public  profefTorlhip  required,  made  alfo  dilTeftions, 
and  explained  Grotius's  book  De  jure  belli  et  pads.  Ht  had 
uncommon  flfill  in  dilTecling  animals,  and  was  a  great  lover  of 
experiments.  He  made  alfo  obfervations  in  aftronomy.  He 
publiftied  diflertations  De  vi  altrice,  De  corporum  gravitate  et 
levitate,  De  cognitione  Dei  naturali,  De  lucis  caufa  et  origine, 
&c.  He  had  a  difpute  with  Ifaac  Voffius,  to  whom  he  wrote  a 
letter,  prmted  at  Amfterdam  in  1663  ;  wherein  he  cites  Vof- 
(ius's  book  De  natura  et  proprietate  lucis,  and  ftrenuoufly  main- 
tains the  hypothefis  of  Defcartes.  He  wrote  alfo  an  apology 
^or  die  cartefian  phllofophy  againft  a  divine,  namevi  Vogelfang. 
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In  1655  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  merchant  of  Utrecht, 
fifter  to  the  wife  of  Daniel  Klzevir,  the  famous  bookfeller  or 
Amfterdam  j  by  whom  he  had  two  children  who  lived  but  a 
few  days.  He  died  in  1675,  and  his  funeral  oration  was  pro- 
nounced by  Graevius. 

BRUMOY  (Peter),  a  very  diftinguilhed  Frenchman,  was 
born  at  Rouen  in  1688,  and  entered  into  the  fociety  of  the 
jefuits  in  1701.  After  teaching  the  belles  lettres  in  the  country, 
he  was  called  at  length  to  Paris,  and  charged  with  the  education 
of  the  prince  of  Talmont,  as  alfo  with  fome  articles  in  the  Jour- 
nal de  Trevoux.  He  died  in  1742,  after  having  flgnalized  him- 
felf  by  certain  literary  productions  j  the  chief  of  which  are, 
1.  Le  Theatre  des  Grecs,  &c.  or,  Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  con- 
taining tranflations  of  greek  tragedies,  with  difcourfes  and 
remarks  upon  the  greek  theatre,  3  vols.  4to.  This  is  a  very 
profound  and  well-reafoned  work  ;  the  tranflations  are  as  ele- 
gant as  faithful,  and  the  whole  is  full  of  talle.  Some  think, 
that,  in  his  parallels  of  antient  and  modern  pieces,  he  has  done 
too  much  juflice  to  the  former,  and  too  little  to  the  latter.  This 
may  be  true ;  but  it  is,  I  believe,  equally  true,  that  Perrault, 
La  Motte,  Voltaire,  and  others,  who  have  thus  leaned  to  the 
fide  of  the  moderns,  had  not  fcholarfhip  enough  to  read  the  an- 
tients  in  their  original  languages,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
competent  to  a  juft  and  proper  criticifm  upon  them.  The 
above  work  has  been  publiftied  in  englifh,  in  3  vols.  4to.  2.  A 
Col]e6lion  of  divers  pieces  in  profe  and  verfe,  in  4  vols.  i2mo. 
This  man  did  honour  to  his  fociety  by  his  charadler,  his  man- 
ners, and  his  works. 

BRUN  (Charles  le),  an  illuftrious  french  painter,  was  of 
fcottifh  extraction,  and  born  in  1619.  His  father  was  a  ftatuary 
by  profeflion.  At  three  years  of  age  it  is  reported  that  he  drew 
figures  with  charcoal ;  and  at  twelve  he  drew  the  pidlure  of  his 
uncle  fo  well,  that  it  ftill  pafles  for  a  fine  piece.  His  father 
being  employed  in  the  gardens  at  Seguier,  and  having  brought 
his  fon  along  with  him,  the  chancellor  of  that  name  took  a 
liking  to  him,  and  placed  him  with  Simon  Vouet,  an  eminent 
painter,  who  was  greatly  furprifed  at  young  Le  Brun's  amazing 
proficiency.  Hp  was  afterwards  fent  to  Fontainbleau,  to  take 
copies  of  fome  of  Raphael's  pieces.  The  chancellor  fent  him 
next  to  Italy,  a?id  fupported  him  there  for  fix  years.  Le  Brun, 
in  his  return,  met  wuth  the  celebrated  Pouffin,  by  whofe  con- 
verfation  he  greatly  improved  himfelf  in  his  art,  and  contracted 
a  friend fliip  with  him  which  lafted  as  long  as  their  lives.  Car- 
dinal M^zarin,  a  gcqd  judge  of  painting,  took  great  notice  of 
Je  Brun,  and  often  fat  by  him  while  he  was  at  work.  A  paint- 
ing of  St.  Stephen,  which  he  finifhed  in  1651,  raifed  his  reputa- 
tlqn  to  ^he  higheft  pitch.  Soon  ^fter  this,  the  king,  upon  the 
''   '  '    \  reprefen- 
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reprefcntation  of  M.  Colbert,  made  him  his  firft  painter,  and 
conferred  on  him  the  order  of  St.  Michael.  His  majefty  era- 
plcyeJ  two  hours  every  day  in  looking  over  him,  whilil  he  was 
painting  the  family  of  Darius  at  Fontainbleau.  About  1662,  he 
began  his  five  large  pieces  of  the  hiftory  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  in  which  he  is  faid  to  have  fet  the  a£lions  of  that  con- 
queror in  a  more  glorious  light  than  Quintus  Curtius  in  his 
hiftory.  He  procured  feveral  advantages  for  the  royal  academy 
of  painting  and  fculpture  at  Paris,  and  formed  the  plan  of  anr 
other  for  the  ftudenfs  of  his  own  nation  at  Rome.  There  was 
fcarce  any  thing  done  for  the  advancement  of  the  fine  arts  in 
which  he  was  not  confulted.  It  was  through  the  intereft  of  M. 
Colbert  that  the  king  gave  him  the  direftion  of  all  his  works, 
and  particularly  of  his  royal  manufa£lory  at  the  Gobelins,  where 
he  had  a  handfome  houfe,  with  a  genteel  falary  afligned  to  him. 
He  was  alio  made  director  and  chancellor  of  the  royal  academy, 
and  (hewed  the  greatefl  zeal  to  encourage  the  fine  arts  ia 
France.  He  was  endowed  with  a  vaft  inventive  genius,  which 
(extended  itfelf  to  arrs  of  every  kind.  He  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  hiftory  and  manners  of  all  nations.  Befides  his  extra- 
ordinary talents,  his  behaviour  was  fo  genteel,  and  his  addrefs  fo 
pleafing,  that  he  attracted  the  regard  and  affection  of  the  whole 
court  of  France  :  where,  by  the  places  and  penfions  conferred 
on  him  by  the  king,  he  made  a  very  confiderable  figure.  He 
died  at  his  houfe  in  the  Gobelins  in  1690,  leaving  a  wife,  but  no 
children.  He  was  author  of  a  curious  treatifeof  Phyfiognomyj 
and  of  another  of  the  characters  of  the  pafllons. 

The  paintings  which  gained  him  greateft  reputation  were, 
befides  what  we  have  already  mentioned,  thofe  which  he  fi- 
niftied  at  Fontainbleau,  the  great  ftair-cafe  at  Verfailles,  but 
efpecially  the  grand  gallery  there,  which  was  the  laft  of  hi* 
works,  and  is  faid  to  have  taken  him  up  fourteen  years.  A  more 
particular  account  of  thefe,  or  a  general  chara(£ter  of  his  other 
performances,  would  take  up  too  much  room  here.  Thofe  who 
want  further  fatisfa^ion  on  this  fubject,  may  confult  the  writ- 
ings of  his  countrymen,  who  have  been  very  lavifli  in  his  praifes, 
and  very  full  in  their  accounts  of  his  works. 

BRUN  (Lawrence  le),  born  at  Nantes  in  1607,  died  at 
Paris  in  1663.  He  wrote  many  pieces  of  latin  poetry.  The 
principal  are,  i.  The  Ignatiad,  in  xii  books  :  the  fubject  is  the 
"pilgrimage  of  St.  Ignatius  to  Jerufalem.  This  poem  forms  a 
part  of  his  Virgilius  chriftianus  ;  in  which  he  has  imitated,  with 
more  piety  than  tafte,  the  eclogues,  the  georgics,  and  the  seneid. 
His  Ovidius  chriftianus  is  in  the  fame  ftrain  :  the  heroic  epiftles 
are  changed  into  paftoral  letters,  the  triftibus  into  holy  lamen- 
tations, and  the  metamorphofes  into  ftories  of  converted  peni- 
tents.    By  pere  le  Brun  is  alfo,  L'Eloquence  poetique,  Paris, 

1655, 
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1655,  4to.    It  is  a  treat'ife  In  latin  on  the  precepts  of  the  art  of 
poetry,  fupported  on  examples  drawn  from  the  bed  authors.- 
At  the  end  is  a  treatife  on  poetical  common-places,  which  may 
be  of  fervice  to  young  verfifiers. 

BRUNI  (ANTHONy),  native  of  Cafal-Nuovo  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  was  called  to  the  court  of  the  duke  d'Urblno,  who 
appointed  him  counfellor  and  fecretary  of  ftate.  His  gentle- 
jiefs,  good  humour,  and  friendlinefs  caufed  his  company  to  be 
anuch  fought  after  by  both  the  learned  and  the  great.  He  died 
Sept.  24,  163,.  This  poet,  full  of  imagination  and  of  obfcurity, 
left  heroic  cpiilles  in  i2mo  ;  mifcellaneous  pieces;  lyric  vcrfes  ; 
tragedies  ;  and  paftorals.  A  facility  of  invention  is  perceived  in 
nil  his  works :  but  too  great  a  fondnefs  for  pleafure  hindered 
him  from  fufficiently  attending  to  correftnefs.  The  edition  of 
his  heroic  epiftles,  given  at  Venice  in  1636,  with  an  engraving 
to  each  epiftle,  is  much  in  requeft,  becaufe  thefe  figures  were 
executed  from  the  defigns  of  Dominichino  and  other  able  artifls. 

BRUNO  (JoRDANo),  v/as  born  at  Nbla,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  About  the  year  1582,  he  began  to  call  in  queftion 
ibme  of  the  tenets  of  the  romilh  church,  which  occafioned  hi* 
retiring  to  Geneva.  After  two  years  flay  here,  he  expreffed  his 
diflike  to  calvinifm  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  was  expelled  the 
city.  He  went  firfl  to  Lyons,  afterwards  to  Touloufe,  and  then 
to  Paris,  where  he  was  made  profefTor  extraordinary,  becaufe 
the  ordinary  profefTors  were  obliged  to  aflift  at  mafs.  From 
Paris  he  came  to  London,  and  continued  two  years  in  the  houfc 
ef  M.  Caflelneau  the  french  ambaffador.  He  was  very  well 
received  by  queen  Elizabeth  and  the  politer  part  of  the  court. 
His  principal  friends  were  fir  Philip  Sidney  and  fir  Fulke  Gre- 
'ville.  At  fir  Philip's  requeft,  he  compofed  his  Spaccio  della 
beftia  triumphante  [i]  ^  which  was  printed  in  8vo  in  1584,  and 

dedicated 

[i]   "  Notliinglias  mere  furprifed  the  wf  the  canftdlatlons ;  for   which  purpofe 

learned  hi  England,  *han  the  price  which  having  fummoned  the   ftars  together,   he 

a  fmall  book,   intituled,  Spaccio  della  be-  complains  to  them  of  the  great  decay  of 

itia  triomphante,  bore  in  a  late  audion.  thewoiftiip  of  the  gods,  which  he  thought 

This  book  was  fold  for  thirty  pounds.    As  f®  much  the  harder,  having  called  feveral 

it  was  written  by  one  JorJanus  Biunus,  a  ofthofe  celeftial  bodies  by  the  names  of 

profelTed  atheilt,  with  a  defign  to  deprcci-  the  heathen  deities,  and,  by  that  means, 

ate  religion,  every  one  was  apt  to  fancy,  made  the  heavens,  as  it  were,  a  book  of 

from  the  extravagant  price  it  bore,  that  the  pagan  theology.     Momus   tells  him, 

there  muft  be  fomelhing  in  it  very  formi-  *]iat  it    is    not    to  be  wondered  at,  fince 

dable.     I  muit  confefs,  that,  happening  to  there  were  fo  many  fcandalous  ftories  of 

get  a  fight  of  one  of  them  myfelf,  1  could  the  deities  ;  upon  which  the  author  takes 

not  forbear  perufing  it,    with  this  appre-  occafion  to  call  refledlions  upon  ail  other 

henfion  ;  but  found  there  was  fo  very  little  religions,  concluding  that  Jupiter,  after  a 

danger  in  it,  that  I  fhall  ve4Uure  to  give  full   hearing,  difcarded  the  deities  out  of 

■my  readers   a  fair  account  of  the  whole  heaven,  and  called  the  fi:ars  by  the  names 

plan  upon  which   this   wonderful   treatife  of  moral  virtues.    This  (hort  fable,  which 

is  built.   The  author  pretends,  that  Jupiter  lias  no  pretence  in  it  to   reafon   or  argu- 

•nce  upon  a  time  re.^ol?ed  on  a  rcfof  maiioD  ment,  aui|but  a  very  ijpall  (hare  of  wit, 
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fleilicatcd  to  that  gentleman.  From  England  he  removed,  in 
about  two  years,  to  Wittemberg,  where  he  was  profeflbr  for 
the  fpace  of  two  years  more.  He  next  went  to  Prague,  and 
printed  in  that  city  fome  tracts,  in  which  he  openly  difcovered 
his  atheiilical  principles.  After  vifiting  fome  other  towns  of 
Germany,  he  made  a  tour  to  Venice,  where  heA^'as  apprehend- 
ed bycrder  of  the  inquifition,  tried,  and  convi£led  of  his  errors. 
Forty  days  being  allowed  him  to  deliberate,  he  promifed  to  re- 
tradl  them.  At  the  expiration  of  that  term,  he  dill  maintained 
his  errors,  and  obtained  a  further  refpite  for  forty  days.  At  laft, 
it  appearing  that  he  impofed  upon  the  pope  in  order  to  prolong 
his  life,  fentence  was  finally  pafled  upon  him  on  the  gth  of  Fe- 
bruary 1600.  He  made  no  offer  to  retract  during  the  week  that 
was  allowed  him  afterwards  for  that  purpofe,  but  underwent 
his  punifliment  on  the  17th,  by  being  burnt  at  a  flake.  Though 
he  denied  the  being  of  a  God,  he  believed  the  effects  of  magic 
and  forcery. 

BRUSCHIUS  (Caspar),  a  latin  hiftorian  and  poet,  was 
born  at  Egra  in  Bohemia,  1518.  He  was  devoted  to  books  from 
his  childhood,  and  efpecially  to  poetry  ;  in  which  he  fo  happily 
fucceeded,  that  he  could  make  a  great  number  of  verfes,  and 
thofe  not  bad  ones,  extempore.  He  began  early  to  publifh  foma 
of  them  on  feveral  fubje£ts ;  and  he  got  fo  much  reputation  by 
them,  that  he  attained  to  tlie  poetical  crown,  to  the  dignity  of 
poet  laureat,  and  of  count  palatine.  He  received  that  honour  at 
Vienna  from  Ferdinand  of  Aullria,  king  of  the  Romans,  ia 
1552.  His  bufmefs  thither  was  to  prefent  a  work  to  Maximilian, 
king  of  Hungary,  which  he  had  dedicated  to  him.  It  was  the 
Firfl  century  of  the  german  monafteries.  In  his  return  from. 
Vienna,  he  flopped  at  PafTau;  where,  finding  a  patron  in  Wolf- 
gang bifhop  of  Salms,  he  refolved  to  fettle,  and  to  remove'  his 
library  and  family.  He  hoped  that  he  could  better  go  on  there 
with  a  great  work  he  had  undertaken,  which  was,  The  hiftory 
of  all  the  bifhoprics  and  bifhops  of  Germany.  He  had  travelled 
much,  and  looked  into  feveral  records  and  libraries,  to  gather 
materials  for  his  purpofe.  How  long  he  flaid  there  does  not  ap- 
pear ;  but  he  was  at  Bafil  in  June  1553,  and  lived  in  the  citadel 
of  Oporin,  Arx  Oporina :  fo  they  called  that  famous  printer's 
houfe,  which  flood  on  a  rifing  ground.  Here  he  publifhed 
writings  he  had  finifhed  at  PafTau,  fome  in  profe,  and  others  in 
verfe.  Brufchius  was  married,  but  had  no  children.  He  was  far 
from  being  rich ;  fo  far  that,  if  his  poetical  patrons  had  not 
alfifled  him,  he  would  have  had  much  ado  to  have  maintained 
himfelf.    He  received  prefents  alfo  from  the  abbots  and  abbelTes, 

fias  however  recommended  itfeir  wholly  by  diftinguifli  themfelves  by  the  Angularity  of 
its  impietj-  to  thofe  weak  men,  who  woul4    their  opiaions,"    Spet^tor,  No.  389. 

vhofc 
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•whofe  monafleries  he  defcribed.  He  was  very  well  received  by 
the  abbefs  of  the  convent  of  Caczi :  he  fupped  and  danced  M'ith 
her,  and  obtained  fome  prefents  from  her.  This,  Melchior  Adam 
fa;ys,  was  owing  to  his  having  defcribed  the  antiquities  of  that 
convent.  The  liberalities  of  fome  abbots,  while  he  was  with  Opo- 
lin  at  Bafil,  enabled  him  to  buy  a  new  fuit  of  clothes  ;  but  when 
he  found  that  appearing  well  drefled  in  the  ftreets  procured  him 
many  marks  of  refpedl  from  the  vulgar,  he  tore  his  new  finery  to 
pieces,  *'  as  Haves  (fays  the  fame  author)  that  had  ufurped  their 
jnafler's  honours."  Brufchius  feems  to  have  been  too  great  a 
philofopher  for  the  age  he  lived  in,  or  indeed  for  any  age  ;  for 
■what'is  it  that  procures  a  man  refpe£l  and  deference  from  the 
vulgar,  the  great  vulgar  and  the  fmall?  nothing  a  jot  fuperior  to 
fine  clothes.  We  think  that  Brufchius  had  better  have  preferved 
Iii&  clothes,  for  the  veneration  they  procured  him  could  do  him 
no  harm,  it  might  do  him  good ;  and  then  it  would  be  far  pre- 
ferable to  the  veneration  of  judges  and  critics,  when  it  fuffers 
3  learned  and  deferving  man,  as  it  does  but  too  often,  to  want 
almoil  the  common  ncceffaries  of  life.  This  unhappy  man  was 
murdered  in  the  foreft  of  Scalingenbach,  between  Rottemberg 
on  the  Tauber  and  Winfheim  ;  and  it  was  believed  that  this 
aflaflination  was  concerted  and  carried  into  execution  by  fome 
gentlemen  againft  whom  Brufchius  was  about  to  write  fome- 
thing.  His  writings  are  numerous.  There  is  a  catalogue  of  them 
lo  be  feen  in  the  epitome  of  Gefner's  Bibliotheque.  His  eccle- 
iiaftical  hiftory  of  Germany  is  faid  to  favour  of  lutheranifm, 
•with  which  he  was  fuppofed  to  be  ftrongly  tainted,  from  his 
taking  every  flight  occafion  to  fpeak  ill  of  Rome  and  of  the 
popes. 

BRUTUS  (John-Michael'),  a  very  learned  Venetian,  wa^ 
jbom  about  15 18,  and  ftudied  at  Padua.  It  appears  from  his 
letters,  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  country  in  fuch  a  man^- 
ner,  that  he  was  looked  upon  as  an  exile  :  but  he  does  not  fay 
upon  what  account,  only  that  it  was  without  any  blemifh  to  his 
Jionour.  fie  travelled  much,  paffing  part  of  his  life  in  Spain, 
England,  France,  Germany, Tranfylvania,  and  Poland.  Notwlth- 
llanding  this  itinerant  kind  of  life,  he  made  himfelf  very  learned, 
as  appears  from  his  notes  on  Horace,  Ciefar,  Cicero,  &c.  He  was 
an  Tranfylvania  in  1574  ;  having  been  invited  thither  by  prince 
Stephen,  in  order  to  compofe  a  hiftory  of  that  country.  One  of 
his  letters,  dated  from  Cracow,  Nov.  23,  1577,  informs  us,  that 
he  had  followed  that  prince,  then  king  of  Poland,  in  the  expe- 
dition into  PrulTia.  He  had  a  convenient  apartment  aflTigned  him 
in  the  caftle  of  Cracow,  that  he  might  apply  himfelf  the  better  to 
his  fundion  of  hiftoriogrnpher.  He  left  Poland  after  the  death 
cf  that  monarch;  and  lived  with  William  of  St.  Clement,  am- 
iiafladpr  from  the  king  of  Spain  to  the  imperial  court.     He  was 

honoured 
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honoured  with  the  title  of  his  imperial  majefty's  hifloriographeTi 
He  was  at  Prague  Jan.  1590;  but  what  became  of  him  after- 
wards, and  when  and  where  he  died,  Mr.  Bayle  was  not  able  to 
collecl. 

His  writings,  become  very  fcarce,  were  fo  earncftly  fought 
after  by  the  beft  judges,  that  there  was  great  joy  In  the  republic 
of  letters,  on  hearing  that  Mr.  Cromer  had  undertaken  to  pub- 
lifh  a  new  edition  of  them.     The  firft  part  of  that  defign  was 
accompUfhed  in  1698,  Berlin,  in  8vo.  Eleven  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  pages.  The  Cracow  edition  was  in  1582.    Brutus  promifes, 
in  one  of  his  letters,  to  add  another  to  them,  wherein  he  de- 
figned  to  treat  of  an  ill  cuftom  of  giving  the  fame  lefty  titles 
to  perfons  whom  we  write  to  in  latin,  as  are  given  in  common 
languages.     There  are  but  few  countries  in  which  they  are 
more  nice  in  this  point  than  in  Poland ;  and  yet  our  Brutus 
would  not  conform  to  the  new  ftyle,  not  even  in  writing  to  fomc 
polilh  lords,  but  difpenfed  with  all  ceremonies  that  might  make 
him  deviate  from  the  purity  of  the  ancient  language  of  Rome. 
This  was  his  only  motive ;  nor  had  pride  any  thing  to  do  with 
it.     Hear  the  honeft  plain-fpoken  man,  in  a  letter  he  wrote  to 
John  Poniatowfki :     "  This  is  my  firft  letter  to  you,  which  I 
write  in  the  roman  manner,  as  I  ufe  to  do  even  to  the  king.     I 
can  bring  myfeli  to  every  thing  elfe,  can  love  you,  obey  you,  and 
always  regard  you  ;    which  1  (hall  do  very  willingly,  as   you 
highly  deferve.     But  when  I  have  any  thing  to  write  to  you  in 
latin,  fufFer  me,  without  offence,  to  write  according  to  the  ufc 
of  the  latin  tongue  ;  for  I  cannot  underftand  that  I  am  writing 
to  your  greatnelTes,  your  magnificences,  &c.  which  exift  no 
where  on  this  fide  the  moon  :  I  am  wTiting  to  you."     Brutus 
was  right :  fuch  pompous  titles  were  the  introductions  only  of 
barbarous  ages ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  ancient  Rome  had  no 
fuch  ufage  in  the  time  of  its  greateil  glory,  and  of  its  moft  ac- 
complilhed  politenefs. 

It  is  faid,  that  the  hiftory  of  Florence,  compofed  by  our 
Brutus,  and  printed  at  Lyons  in  1562,  is  not  favourable  to  the 
houfe  of  Medicis ;  and  that  it  greatly  difpleafed  the  duke  of  Flo- 
rence. 

BRUYERE  (John  de  la),  a  celebrated  french  author,  was 
born  at  Dourdan  about  1644.  He  wrote  Characters,  or  de- 
fcribed  the  manners  of  his  age,  in  imitation  of  Theophraftus  ; 
which  characters  were  not  always  imaginary,  but  defcriptive  of 
real  perfons.  In  1693  he  v.-as,  by  an  order  of  the  king,  chofen 
a  member  of  the  french  academy,  and  died  1696.  Father  Bou- 
hours,  Menage,  and  other  french  critics,  have  fa:i  great  things 
of  his  Charaders  ;  and  I'abbe  Fleuri,  who  fuccecded  him  in  the 
academy,  and  according  to  cuflom  made  his  elogy,  calls  his  book 
"  a  work  very  lingular  in  its  kind,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  fome 
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judges,  even  fuperior  to  that  great  original  Theopliraftus,  \vhdrr| 
the  authoi-  himfelf  at  firft  did  only  propofe  to  imitate."  A  car-* 
thufian  fnar  of  Rouen,  under  the  name  of  de  Vigneul  Marville^ 
but  whofe  true  name  was  Bonaventura  Dargogne,  a  Spaniard, 
wrote  a  critical  piece  againft  the  perfon  and  writings  of  M.  Bruy- 
ere;  but  M.  Colte,  by  an  ingenious  anfwer,  efl'e6tually  expofed 
the  carthufian,  and,  as  the  author  of  the  Nouvelles  de  la  rcpub- 
lique  des  lettres  obferved,  ''  there  was  not  much  likelihood 
that  M.  de  Vigneul  Marville  would  difpoffefs  the  public  of  thtf 
efteem  they  had  conceived  for  the  Characters  of  Bruyere."  It  has 
happened  accordingly ;  for  they  have  kept  their  credit,  and  main- 
tained an  high  reputation  ever  fince.  **The  Chavadters  of  Bruy- 
ere (fays  Voltaire)  may  juftlybe  ranked  among  the  extraordinary 
productions  of  this  age.  Antiquity  furnifhes  no  examples  o£ 
fuch  a  work.  A  ftyle  rapid,  concife,  and  nervous ;  expreflions 
animated  and  pi£lurefque  :  an  ufe  of  language  altogether  new, 
without  offending  againft  its  eftabliihed  rules,  ftruck  the  public 
at  firft ;  and  the  allufions,  which  are  crowded  in  almoft  every 
page,  completed  its  fuccefs.  When  la  Bruyere  (liewed  his  work 
in  manufcript  to  Malefieux,  this  laft  told  him,  that  the  book 
would  have  many  readers,  and  its  author  many  enemies.  It 
ibmewhat  funk  in  the  opinion  of  men,  when  that  entire  gene- 
ration, whofe  follies  it  attacked,  was  pafled  away  ;  yet,  as  it  con- 
tains many  things  applicable  to  all  times  and  places,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  it  will  never  be  forgotten." 

BRUYN  (Cornelius),  painter,  and  a  famous  traveller,  born 
at  the  Hague,  began  his  travels  through  Ruflia,  Perfia,  and  the 
Eaft  Indies  in  1674,  and  did  not  end  them  till  1708  ;  they  were 
printed  at  Amfterdam  :  the  voyage  to  the  Levant  in  1714,  fol. 
and  thofe  of  Ruffia,  Perfia,  &c.  in  17 18,  2  vols,  folio.  This 
edition  is  greatly  efteemed  on  account  of  the  plates ;  but  the 
edition  of  Rouen,  of  J  725,  of  5  vols.  4to,is  more  ufeful,  as  the 
^abbe  Bannier  has  improved  the  ftyle,  enriched  it  with  many  ex- 
cellent notes,  and  has  added  to  it  the  voyage  of  Defmoufieaux, 
&c.  Bruyn  is  an  inquifitive  and  inftru6tive  traveller  •,  but  he  is 
not  always  accurate,  and  his  diction  is  far  from  being  elegant. 

BRUYS  (Francis),  born  at  Serricres  in  the  Maconnois  in 
1 708,  quitted  his  country  in  order  to  purfue  his  ftudies  at  Ge- 
neva, from  whence  he  went  to  the  Hague,  where  he  had  fomc 
relations  ;  and  there  he  became  calvinift.  A  difpute  with  fomc 
divines  obliging  him  to  leave  Holland,  he  retired  into  Germany, 
from  whence  he  returned  to  France.  He  there  recanted,  and 
died  fome  time  after  at  Dijon  in  1738,  being  only  30  years  old. 
He  publilhed,  i.  Critique  defmterefltie  des  journaux  litteraires, 
3  vols.  i2mo.  2.  Hiftory  of  the  popes,  from  St.  Peter  to  Be- 
nedict XIII.  inclufive,  5  vols.  4to.  1732.  3.  Memoires  hiftq- 
riques,  critiques,  et  litteraires,  2  vols.  i2mo.  in  which  are  manjr 
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anecdotes  of  the  characters  and  works  of  the  learned  men  hehaJ 
been  acquainted  with  in  the  different  countries  he  had  vifited. 

BRUZbN  DE  laMartiniere  (Anthony  Augustine),  ne- 
phew of  the  famous  Richard  Simon,  born  at  Dieppe,  and  was 
educated  at  Paris  under  the  care  of  his  uncle.  In  1709  he  went 
to  the  court  of  the  duke  of  Mecklenburg,  who  had  invited  him 
thither  in  order  to  employ  him  in  making  fome  refearches  yito 
the  hrftory  of  that  dukedom.  This  prince  dying,  he  attached 
himfelf  to  the  duke  of  Parma,  and  afterwards  to  the  king  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  who  made  him  his  fecretary,  with  an  annual  falary 
of  1200  crowns.  He  had  for  a  long  time  conceived  the  projej^; 
for  a  new  geographical  diclionary  ;  which  he  executed  at  the 
Hr.gue,  whither  he  had  retired.  La  Martlniere  died  at  the  Hague 
in  1749,  aged  83.  He  wrote,  Le  grand  dic«:ionnaire  hifto- 
rique,  geographique,  et  critique;  Hague,  1726 — 1730,  10  vols, 
folio  ;  and  reprinted  at  Paris  in  6  vols.  1768,  with  correftions, 
alterations,  and  additions.  It  certainly  is  not  a  firll-rate  per- 
formance, though  one  of  tlie  bed  of  the  kind.  He  is  likewifc 
the  author  of  feveral  other  works. 

BUC  (George),  a  learned  antiquary,  wa&  defcended  of  an 
ancient  family,  and  born  in  Lincolnfhire.  In  the  reign  of  James  I. 
he  was  made  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  majefty's  priry 
chamber,  and  knighted  :  he  was  alfo  appointed  mafher  of  the 
revels.  His  writings  are,  i.  The  life  and  reign  of  Richard  III. 
in  five  books  [k].  This  is  properly  a  defence  of  that  king,  whora 
he  would  not  allow  to  have  had  any  deformity  in  body  or  mind. 
2.  The  third  univerfity  of  England;  or,  a  treatife  of  the  foun- 
dations of  all  the  colleges,  ancient  fchools  of  privilege,  and  of 
houfes  of  learning  and  liberal  arts  within  and  about  the  mofb 
famous  eky  of  London.  With  a  brief  report  of  the  Iciences, 
arts,  and  faculties,  therein  profefled,  ftudied,  and  praclifed  [l]. 
He  alfo  wrote  a  treatife  of  the  art  of  revels. 

BUlER  (Martin),  was  born  in  1491,  at  Scheleftadt,  a 
town  of  Alface.  At  the  age  of  feven  he  took  the  religious  habit 
in  the  order  of  St.  Dominic,  and  with  the  leave  of  the  prior  of - 
his  convent  went  to  Heidelberg  to  learn  logic  and  philofophy. 
Having  applied  himfelf  afterwards  to  divmity,  he  made  it  his 
endeavour  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  greek  and 
hebrew.  About  this  time  ibme  of  Erafmus's  pieces  came  abroad, 
which  he  read  greedily.  Meeting  afterwards  with  certain  trafta 
of  Luther,  and  comparing  the  doclrine  there  delivered  with  the 
facred  fcriptures,  he  began  to  entertain  doubts  concerning  fe- 
veral things  in  the  popifli  religion.    His  uncommon  learning  and 

[k]  Printed  in  Ktnnet'c  complet*  hif»         [l]  It  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the  folia 
tory  *f  Englwji.  edition  of  SCowe's  Chrouidc,  Load.  163  r. 
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his  eloquence,  which  was  afTifled  by  a  ftrong  and  miifical  voice* 
and  his  free  cenfure  of  the  vices  of  the  times,  recommended  hini 
to  Frederick  ele6lor  palatine,  who  made  him  one  of  his  chap- 
lains. After  fome  conferences  with  Luther  at  Heidelberg  in 
152  r,  he  adopted  mod  of  his  religious  notions,  particularly  thofe 
"with  regard  to  juftification.  However,  in  1532  he  gave  the 
preference  to  the  fentiments  of  Zuinglius  concerning  religion  j 
but  ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  reunite  the  two  parties,  who 
both  oppofed  the  romifli  religion.  He  is  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  firft  authors  of  the  reformation  at  Strafburg,  where  he  taught 
divinity  for  twenty  years,  and  was  one  of  the  minifters  of  the 
town.  He  aflifted  at  many  conferences  concerning  religion  y 
and.  In  1548,  was  fent  for  to  Augfburg  to  fign  that  aigreement 
betwixt  the  proteftants  and  papifts,  which  was  called  the  interim. 
His  warm  oppofition  to  this  proje£l  expofed  him  to  many  diffi- 
culties and  hardfliips-,  the  news  of  which  reaching  England,- 
where  his  fame  had  already  arrived,  Cranmer,  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  gave  him  an  invitation  to  come  over,  which  he  rea- 
dily accepted.  In  1549,  ^"  handfome  apartment  was  affigned 
him  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  and  a  falary  to  teach  theo- 
logy. King  Edward  VI.  had  the  greateft  regard  for  him :  being 
told  that  he  was  very  fenfible  of  the  cold  of  this  climate,  and 
fuftered  much  for  want  of  a  german  ftove,  he  fent  him  an  hun- 
dred crowns  to  purchafe  one.  He  died  of  a  complication  of  dif- 
orders  in  1551,  and  was  buried  at  Cambridge  with  great  funeral 
pomp.  Five  years  after,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  his  body 
was  dug  up  and  publicly  burnt,  and  his  tomb  demoliflied  ;  but  it 
was  afterwards  fet  up  again  by  order  of  queen  Elizabeth.  He 
married  a  nun,  by  whom  he  had  thirteen  children.  This  woman 
dying  of  the  plague,  he  married  another  •,  and,  according  to 
fome,  upon  her  death  he  took  a  third  wife.  His  character  is 
thus  given  by  Burnet :  "  Martin  Bucer  was  a  very  learned, 
judicious,  pious,  and  moderate  perfon.  Perhaps  he  was  in- 
ferior to  none  of  all  the  reformers  for  learning  :  but  for  zeal,  for 
true  piety,  and  a  mod  tender  care  of  preferving  unity  among  the 
foreign  churches,  Melandthon  and  he,  without  any  injury  done 
to  the  reft,  may  be  ranked  apart  by  themfelves.  He  was  much 
oppofed  by  the  popifti  party  at  Cambridge  ;  who,  though  they 
complied  with  the  law,  and  fo  kept  their  places,  yet,  either  in 
the  way  of  argument,  as  if  it  had  been  for  difpute's  fake,  or  in 
fuch  points  as  were  not  determined,  fet  themfelves  much  to 
leflen  his  efteem.  Nor  was  he  furniflied  naturally  with  that 
quicknefs  that  is  ncceflary  for  a  difputant,-from  which  they  ftu- 
dled  to  draw  advantages  •,  and  therefore  Peter  Martyr  wrote  to 
him  to  avoid  all  public  difputes."  His  writings  were  in  latin 
and  in  german,  and  exceedingly  numerous. 
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BUCHAN  (Elspeth),  was  the  daughter  of  John  Simpfon, 
the  keeper  of  an  inn  at  Fitmy-Can,  which  is  the  half-way  houfe 
between  Banff"  and  Portfoy,  in  the  north  of  Scotland  ;  where  he 
was  itill  Hving  in  1784,  being  then  ninety  years  of  age,  and  mar- 
ried to  his  fourth  wife.  His  daughter  Elfpeth  or  Elizabeth,  the 
fubjcdl  of  this  article,  was  born  in  1738  ;  and,  when  (he  had 
completed  her  one-and-twentieth  year,  was  fent  to  Glafgow  to 
get  herfelf  a  place  It  was  not  long  before  a  very  acceptable  one 
offered-,  and  (he  accordingly  entered  into  the  fervice  of  Mr.  Mar- 
tin, one  of  the  principal  proprietors  of  the  delft-work  there.  In 
this  fituation  "(he  had  remained  but  a  fliort  time,  when  flic  ac- 
cepted propofals  of  marriage  from  Robert  Buchan,  one  of  the 
workmen  in  the  fervice  of  the  fame  Mr.  Martin.  For  any  thing 
that  is  known  to  the  contrary,  Robert  and  Elfpeth  Buchan  lived 
happily  together,  having  many  children,  whom  they  educated 
:n  a  manner  fuitableto  their  ftation  in  life.  At  the  time  of  her 
marriage,  Mrs.  Buchan  was  of  the  epifcopal  perfuafion  ;  but  her 
huiband  being  a  burghcr-feceder,  (he  adopted  his  principles,  and 
entered  into  communion  with  that  feet,  bhe  had  always  been  a 
conftant  reader  of  the  fciiptures  ;  and  taking  a  number  of  paf- 
fages  in  a  ftri£l:ly  literal  fenfe,  a  pracllce  which  has  given  birth 
to  numberlefs  coi'ruptions  of  chriilianity  long  before  Mrs.  Bu- 
chan arofe,  (he  changed  her  opinions  greatly  about  the  year  1 779, 
became  the  promulgator  of  many  lingular  doctrines,  and  loon 
brought  over  to  her  notions  Mr.  Hugh  Whyte,  who  was  the 
fettled  relief-minifter  at  Irvine,  and  connected  with  Mr.  Bell  ia 
Glafgow,  and  Mr.  Bain  in  Edinburgh  ;  and  who,  upon  Mr. 
Whyte's  abdication  of  his  charge,  fettled  Mr.  Robertfon  in  his 
place  at  Irvine.  In  Ihort,  (he  was  continually  making  new  con- 
verts till  April  1790,  at  which  time  the  populace  in  Ir\'ine  rofe, 
alTembled  round  Mr.  Whyte's  houfe,  and  broke  all  the  windows} 
when  Mrs.  Buchan  and  the  whole  of  her  converts,  of  whom  the 
above-mentioned  were  a  part,  to  the  number  of  forty- (ix  perfons^ 
left  Irvine.  The  Buchanites  (for  fo  they  were  immediately- 
called)  went  through  Mauchlin,  Cumnock  old  and  new,  halted 
three  days  at  Kirconnel,  palTed  through  Sanquhar  and  Thornhill, 
and  then  fettled  at  a  farm-houfe,  the  out-houfcs  of  which  they 
had  all  along  polTelTed,  paying  for  them,  as'well  as  for  whatever 
they  wanted.  This  farm-houfe  ftands  two  miles  fouth  of  Thorn- 
hill,  and  about  thirteen  miles  from  Dumfries. 

The  gentlem.an  from  whom  this  narrative  was  received,  being 
a  merchant  in  Glafgow,  and  having  occalion  to  go  to  that  coun- 
try, fpent  a  great  part  of  two  days  in  their  company  in  Augult 
1784,  converfmg  with  moft  of  them;  and  from  him  we  fliall 
give  what  he  was  able  to  pick  up  of  their  particular  notions  : 

*'  The  Buchanites  pay  great  attention  to  the  bible ;  being  al- 
ways reading  it,  or  having  it  in  their  pocket,  or  under  their  arm. 
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proclaiming  it  the  bed  book  in  the  work].  They  read,  fing 
hymns,  preach,  and  converfe  much  about  religion;  declaring  the 
laft  day  to  be  at  hand,  and  that  no  one  of  all  their  company  fliall 
ever  die,  or  be  buried  in  the  earth ;  but  foon  ilrall  hear  the  voice 
of  the  lad  trumpet,  when  all  tlie  wicked  (hall  be  druck  dead, 
and  remain  fo  for  one  thouf^md  years  :  at  the  fame  moment  they, 
the  Buchanires,  drall  undergo"  an  agreeable  change,  ihall  be 
caught  up  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air,  from  whence  they  (liall 
return  to  this  earth,  in  company  with  the  Lord  Jefus,  with  whom 
as  their  king  they  fliall  pollefs  this  earth  one  thoufand  years,  the 
devil  being  bound  with  a  chain  in  the  interim.  At  the  end  of 
one  thoufand  years,  the  devil  diall  be  loofed,  the  wicked  quick- 
ened, both  fliail  afiail  their  camp,  but  berepulfed,  with  the  devil 
at  their  head,  while  they  figlit  valiantly  under  the  Lord  Jefus 
Chrid  as  their  captain- general. 

*'  Since  the  Buchanites  adopted  their  principles,  they  neither 
marry,  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  nor  confiderthemfelves  bound 
to  any  conjugal  duties,  or  mind  to  indulge  themfelves  in  any 
carnal  enjoyments  •,  but  having  one  common  purfe  for  their  cafti, 
they  are  all  iiders  and  brothers,  living  a  holy  life  as  the  angels  of 
God  ;  and,  beginning  and  continuing  in  the  fame  holy  life,  they 
{hall  live  under  the  Lord  Jefus  Chrid,  their  king,  after  his  fecond 
coming.  The  Buchanites  follow  no  indullry,  being  commanded 
to  take  no  thought  of  to-morrow;  but,  obferving  how  the  young 
ravens  are  fed,  and  how  the  lilies  grow,  they  aflure  themfelves 
God  will  much  more  feed  and  clothe  them.  They,  indeed, 
fometimes  work  at  mafon-wright  and  hufbandry  work  to  people 
in  their  neighbourhood  ;  but  then  they  refufe  all  wages,  or  any 
confideration  whatever,  but  declare  their  whole  objedt  in  work- 
ing at  all  is  to  mix  with  the  world,  and  inculcate  tbofe  important 
truths  of  which  they  themfelves  are  fo  much  perfuaded. 

"  Some  people  call  Mrs.  Buchan  a  witch  ;  which  fhe  treats 
with  contempt.  Others  declare  fhe  calls  herfelf  the  virgin  Mary, 
which  title  fhe  alfo  refufes;  declaring  die  has  more  to  boaft  of, 
viz.  that  the  virgin  Mary  was  only  Chrid's  mother  after  the 
fledi,  whereas  ihe  afiures  herfelf  to  be  Chrid's  daughter  after  the 
fpirit. 

**  Her  hudiand  is  dill  in  the  burgher-fecefllon  communion  •, 
and  when  I  alked  Mrs.  Buchan,  and  others  of  the  Buchanites 
who  knew  me,  if  they  had  any  word  to  any  of  their  acquaint- 
ances in  Glafgow  ?  they  all  declared  they  minded  not  former 
things  and  former  connections;  but  that  the  whole  of  their  atten- 
tion was  devoted  to  their  fellow-faints,  the  living  a  holy  life,  and 
thereby  hadening  the  fecond  coming  of  their  Lord  Jefus  Chrid." 
Mrs.  Buchan  died  about  the  beginning  of  May  1791  ;  and  as 
her  followers  were  before  greatly  reduced  in  number,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  nothing  more  will  be  heard  of  them. 
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BUCHANx\N  (George),  an  il  .on,  was  born 

near  Kellerne,  in  the  (hire  of  Lenox  in  bcotiand,  1506.  His 
family,  never  very  rich,  was  foon  after  his  birth  reduced  to  great 
ftraits,  by  the  bankruptcy  of  his  grandfather,  and  the  death  of 
his  father,  who  left  a  widow  with  tive  fons  and  three  daughters  ; 
whom,  neverthelefs,  fne  brought  up  by  her  prudent  manage- 
ment. Her  brother  Mr.  James  Heriot,  obfer\ing  a  promiling 
genius  in  George  when  at  fchool,  fent  him  to  Paris  for  his  edu- 
cation ;  but  in  two  years  the  death  of  his  uncle,  and  his  own  bad 
flate  of  health  and  want  of  money,  forced  him  to  return.  About 
a  year  after  he  made  a  campaign  with  the  freroh  auxiliaries, 
in  which  he  futtered  fo  many  hardlliips  that  he  was  confined  to 
his  bed  by  ficknefs  all  the  enfuing  winter.  Early  in  the  fpring 
he  went  to  St.  Andrew's  to  learn  logic  under  Mr.  John  iVlair, 
whom  he  followed  in  fummer  to  Paris.  Here  he  embraced  the 
lutheran  tenets,  which  at  that  time  began  to  fpread  ;  and,  after 
llruggling  near  two  years  with  ill  fortune,  he  went  in  1526  to 
teach  grammar  in  the  college  of  St.  Barbe,  which  he  did  for 
two  years  and  a  half.  The  young  earl  of  Caffilis  meeting  with 
him,  took  a  liking  to  his  converfation  ;  and  valuing  his  parts, 
kept  him  with  him  for  five  years,  and  carried  him  into  Scotland. 
Upon  the  earl's  death,  about  two  years  after,  Buchanan  was  pre- 
paring to  return  to  France  to  refume  his  itudies  -,  but  James  V. 
detained  him  to  be  preceptor  to  his  natural  fon  James,  after- 
wards the  famous  earl  of  Moray,  regent  of  Scotland.  Some  far- 
cafms  thrown  out  agair.lt  the  francifcan  iriars,  in  a  poem  inti- 
tuled Somnium,  which  Buchanan  had  written  to  pafs  an  Idle 
hour,  fo  highly  exafperated  them,  that  they  reprefented  him  as 
an  atheift.  This  ferved  only  to  increafe  that  diflike,  which  he 
had  already  conceived  againlt  them,  on  account  of  their  irregu- 
larities. Some  time  after,  the  king  having  difcovered  a  confpi- 
racy  againft  his  perfon,  in  which  he  was  perfuaded  fome  of  the 
Francifcans  were  concerned,  commanded  Buchanan  to  write  a 
poem  againft  them.  Our  poet,  unwilling  to  difoblige  either  the 
king  or  the  friars,  wrote  a  fewverfes  fufceptible  of  a  double  in- 
terpretation. But  the  king  was  difpleafed,  becaufe  they  were 
not  fevere  enough  ;  and  the  others  licld  it  a  capital  offence  fo 
much  as  to  mention  them  but  to  their  honour.  .  Tire  king  or- 
dered him  to  write  others  more  poignant,  which  gave  occafion 
to  the  piece  intituled  Francifcanus.  Soon  after,  being  informed 
by  his  friends  at  court  that  the  monks  fought  his  life,  and  that 
cardinal  Beaton  had  given  the  king  a  fum  of  money  to  have  him 
executed,  he  fled  to  England.  But  things  being  there  in  fuch  an 
uncertain  ftate,  that  lutlierans  and  papiits  were  burnt  in  the  fame 
fire  on  the  fame  day,  whilft  Henry  VIII.  ftudied  more  his  own 
intereft  than  the  purity  of  religion,  he  went  over  to  France.  On 
his  arrival  at  Paris,  he  found  his  inveterate  enemy  cardinal  Bea- 
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ton  at  that  court,  with  the  character  of  ambaiTador  :  wherefore 
he  retired  privately  to  Bourdeaux,  at  the  invitation  of  Andrew 
Govianus,  a  learned  Portnguefe.  He  taught  in  the  public  fchool 
lately  erecled  there  three  years ;  in  which  time  he  wrote  four 
tragedies,  v/hich  were  afterwards  occafionally  publifhed.  The 
Baptiila  was  the  firft  written  though  it  was  the  laft  publifhed, 
and  the  Medea  of  Euripides.  He  wrote  them  to  comply  with 
the  rules  of  the  fchool,  which  every  year  demanded  a  new  fable  ; 
and  his  view  in  choofuig  thefe  fubjeCts  was,  to  draw  off  the  youth 
of  France  as  much  as  pofhble  from  the  allegories,  which  were 
then  greatly  hi  vogue,  to  an  imitation  of  the  ancients,  in  which 
he  fucceeded  beyond  his  hopes.  Mean  while  cardinal  Beaton 
fent  letters  to  the  archbilhop  of  Bourdeaux,  to  caufe  him  to  be 
apprehended  ;  but  thefe  luckily  fell  into  the  hands  of  fome  of 
Buchanan's  friends,  who  prevented  their  efFe6l.  Not  long  after 
he  went  into  Portugal  with  Andreas  Govianus,  who  had  received 
orders  from  the  king  his  mafter  to  bring  him  a  certain  number 
of  mea  able  to  teach  philofophy  and  claffical  learning,  in  tha 
univerfity  he  had  lately  eftablifhed  at  Coimbra.  Every  thing 
went  well  wliilit  Govianus  lived;  but  after  his  death,  which 
happened  the  year  following,  the  learned  men  who  followed  him, 
and  particularly  Buchanan,  who  was  a  foreigner  and  had  few 
friends,  futTered  every  kind  of  ill  ufage.  His  poem  againft  the 
francifcans  was  obje£led  to  him  by  his  enemies,  though  they 
knew  nothing  of  its  contents  -,  the  eating  of  flefh  in  lent,  which 
was  the  common  cuftom  throughout  the  kingdom,  was  charged 
upon  him  as  a  crime  ;  fome  things  which  he  had  fa  id  glancing 
at  the  monks,  but  at  which  none  but  a  monk  would  have  been 
offended,  were  alfo  obje61:ed  to  him.  It  was  reckoned  a  heinous 
offence  in  him  to  have  faid,  in  a  private  converfation  with  fome 
portuguefe  youths,  that  he  thought  St.  Auftin  favoured  rather 
the  protellant,  than  the  popifh  doftrine  of  the  eucharift  ;  and 
two  men  were  brought  to  teftify  that  he  was  averfe  to  the  romifli 
religion.  After  cavilling  with  them  a  year  and  a  half,  his  ene- 
mies, that  they  might  not  be  accufed  of  groundlefsly  harafling  a 
man  of  reputation,  fent  him  to  a  monaftery  for  fome  months,  to 
be  better  in{tru£led  by  the  monks ;  who  indeed  were  not  bad  men, 
Buchanan  tells  us,  but  knew  nothing  of  religion.  It  was  chiefly 
at  this  time  that  he  tranflated  the  Pfalms  of  David  into  latin 
verfc.  Upon  obtaining  his  liberty  in  1551,  he  applied  to  the 
king  for  a  palFport,  to  return  to  France  ;  but  his  majefty  aflced 
him  to  ftay,  and  fupplied  him  with  money  for  his  current  ex- 
pences,  till  he  could  give  him  a  place.  Tired  out  with  delays, 
Buchanan  went  aboard  a  Ihip,  which  brought  him  to  England  ; 
where  things  were  in  fuch  confufion  during  the  minority  of  Ed- 
ward VL  that  he  refufed  fome  very  advantageous  offers  to  ftay 
here  ;  and  went  to  France  in  the  beginning  of  1552.    In  July 
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1554,  he  publiOied  his  tragedy  of  Jephtha,  with  a  dedication  to 
Charles  de  Coffi,  marihal  of  France;  with  which  the  marfhal 
was  fo  much  pleafed,  that  the  year  following  he  fent  for  Bucha- 
nan into  Piedmont,  and  made  him  preceptor  to  his  fon.  He 
fpent  five  years  in  France  with  this  youth,  employing  his  leifure 
hours  in  the  ftudy  of  the  fcriptures,  that  he  might  be  the  better 
able  to  judge  of  the  controverfies  which  at  that  time  divided  the 
chriftian  world.  He  returned  to  Scotland  in  1563,  and  joined 
the  reformed  church  in  that  kingdom.  In  i  565,  he  went  again 
to  France  •,  whence  he  was  recalled  the  year  following  by  Mary 
queen  of  Scots,  who  had  fixed  upon  him  to  be  preceptor  to  her 
fon,  when  that  prince  fhould  be  of  a  proper  age  to  be  put  under 
his  care.  In  the  mean  time  ihe  made  him  principal  of  St.  Leo- 
nard's college  in  the  univerfity  of  St.  Andrews,  where  he  refided 
four  years ;  but,  upon  tlie  misfortunes  of  that  queen,  he  joined 
the  party  of  the  earl  of  Moray,  by  whofe  order  he  wrote  hia 
Detection,  reflecling  on  the  queen's  character  and  conducl.  He 
was  by  the  ftates  of  the  kingdom  appointed  preceptor  to  the 
young  king  James  VI.  He  employed  the  lad  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  of  his  life  in  writing  the  hiltory  of  his  country,  in  which 
he  happily  united  the  force  and  brevity  of  Salluf!:  with  the  per- 
fpicuity  and  elegance  of  Livy.  He  died  at  Edinburgh,  Feb.  28, 
1582.  The  popifii  writers,  angry  at  tlie  part  he  adled  with  re- 
gard to  queen  Mary,  reprefent  him  in  the  moft  odious  colours  ; 
but  fir  James  Melvil,  who  was  of  the  oppofite  party  to  him,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  be  partial  in  his  favour,  tells  us, 
that  Buchanan  "  was  a  ftoic  philofopher,  wlio  looked  not  far 
before  him  ;  a  man  of  notable  endowments  for  his  learning  and 
knowledge  in  latin  poefy,  much  honoured  in  other  countries, 
pleafant  in  converfation,  rehearfing  on  all  occafions  moralities 
fliort  and  inftruclive,  whereof  he  had  abundance,  inventing 
where  he  wanted.  He  was  alfo  religious,  but  was  eafily  abufed; 
and  fo  facile  that  he  was  led  by  every  company  that  he  haunted, 
which  made  him  factious  in  his  old  days,  for  he  fpoke  and  wrote 
as  thole  who  were  about  him  informed  him  ;  having  become 
carelefs,  following  in  many  things  the  vulgar  opinion,  as  he  was 
naturally  popular,  and  extremely  revengeful  againfl:  any  man  who 
had  oftended  him ;  which  was  his  greatefl  fault." 

Dr.  Burnet,  in  his  Hiflory  of  the  reformation,  fays  of  him, 
"  That  though  he  had  been  obliged  to  teach  fchool  in  exile  for 
almoft  twenty  years,  yet  the  greatnefs  of  his  mind  was  not  de- 
preiTed  by  that  mean  employment.  In  his  writings  there  appear 
not  only  all  the  beauty  and  graces  of  the  latin  tongue,  but  a  vi- 
gour of  mind  and  a  quicknefs  of  thought,  far  beyond  Bembo,  or 
tlie  other  Italians,  who  at  that  time  affected  to  revive  the  purity 
of  the  roman  ilyle.  It  was  but  a  feeble  imitation  of  Tully  in 
than-,  but  his  ftyle  is  fo  natural  and  nervous,  and  his  refleclions 
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on  things  are  To  folid  (befides  his  immortal  poems,  in  which  he 
fhews  how  well  he  could  imitate  all  the  roman  poets  in  their 
feveral  ways  of  writing,  that  he  who  compares  them,  will  be 
often  tempted  to  prefer  the  copy  to  the  original),  tliat  he  is  juftly 
reckoned  the  greateil  and  beil  of  our  modern  writers." 

BlTCKARiDGE  (John),  fon  of  VVilUam  Buckaridge,  by 
Elizabeth  his  wife,  daughter  of  Thomas  Keblewhite  of  Bafleden, 
wn-,  born  at  Draycott  near  Marlborough  in  Wiltfliire.  His  cha- 
ra£ler  for  an  eminent  preacher  made  him  pitched  upon  by  king 
James  to  preach  before  his  majelly  at  Hampton-court,  to  bring 
the  two  Melvins,  and  fome  other  prefbyterian  Scots,  to  a  right 
underflanding  of  the  church  of  England.  He  took  his  text  out 
of  Romans  xiii.  i  ;  and  managed  the  difcourfe  (as  archbiiliop 
Spotfwood,  who  was  prcfent,  relates)  both  foundly  and  learn- 
edly, to  the  fatisfadion  of  all  the  hearers  -,  only  it  grieved  the 
fcotch  minifters  to  hear  the  pope  and  prefbytery  fo  often 
equalled  in  their  oppofition  to  fovereign  princes,  &c.  Dr.  Buck- 
aridge was  confecrated  bifhop  of  Rocheller  in  i6i  i  ;  and,  upon 
the  death  of  Nicholas  Felton,  biihop  of  Ely,  he  was  tranflated 
to  that  fee  in  1628.  He  was  a  perfon  of  great  worth  and  learn- 
ing, and  made  it  his  bufinefs  to  fupport  the  church  of  England 
both  againfl  the  roman  catholic  and  puritanical  party.  He  died 
in  1 63 1.  Elis  works  are,  De  poteftate  papa^  in  rebus  tempora- 
libus,  five  in  regibus  deponendis  ufurpata,  adverfus  Robertum 
cardinalem  Bellarminum,  lib.  ii.  in  quibus  refpondetur  autho- 
ribus,  fcripturis,  rationibus,  exemplis,  contra  Gul.  Barclayum 
allatis  :  this  book  is  counted  a  mailer-piece  in  its  kind.  A  dif- 
courfe concerning  kneeling  at  the  communion  ;  printed  with  a 
fermon  upon  that  fubjecl.  To  thefe  we  may  add  fome  other 
fermons. 

BUDj9iUS  (William),  was  defcended  of  an  ancient  and 
illuilrious  family,  and  born  at  Paris  in  1467.  He  was  placed 
young  under  mafters ;  but  barbarifm  prevailed  fo  much  in  the 
fchools  of  Paris,  that  he  took  an  utter  diflike  to  them.  He  was 
then  fent  to  the  univerfity  of  Orleans  to  fludy  law,  where  he 
pafled  three  years  \A'ithout  adding  to  his  knowledge  ;  for  his  pa- 
rents, fending  for  him  back  to  Paris,  found  his  ignorance  no  lefs 
than  before,  and  his  reludlance  to  ftudy,  and  love  of  gaming  and 
^other  pleafures,  much  greater.  They  talked  no  more  to  him  of 
learning  of  any  kind  ;  and  as  he  was  heir  to  a  large  fortune,  left 
him  to  follow  his  inclinations.  He  was  paffionately  fond  of  hunt- 
ing, and  took  great  pleal'ure  in  horfes,  dogs,  and  hawks.  The 
fire  of  youth  beginning  to  cool,  and  his  ufual  pleafures  to  pall 
upon  his  fenfes,  he  was  fuddenly  feized  with  an  irrefiftible  paf- 
fion  for  fludy.  He  immediately  difpofed  of  all  his  hunting  equi- 
page, and  even  abflracled  himfelf  from  all  bufinefs,  to  apply 
himfelf  wholly  to  letters  j  in  which  he  made,  without  any  alfift- 
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ance,  a  very  rapid  and  amazing  progrefs,  particularly  in  the  latin 
and  greek  languages.  The  work  which  gained  him  greateit  re- 
putation was  his  treatife  De  all'e.  His  erudition  and  high  birth 
were  not  his  only  advantages  :  he  had  an  uncommon  (hare  of 
piety,  modcfly,  gentienefs,  and  good  breeding.  He  took  a  fm- 
gular  pleafure  in  ferving  his  friends,  and  procuring  ellabiifii- 
ments  for  men  of  letters.  Francis  I.  often  lent  for  him  ;  and, 
at  his  perfuafion  and  that  of  du  Bellay,  foupded  the  royal  college 
of  France,  for  teaching  the  languages  and  fciences.  1  he  king 
fent  him  to  Rome  with  rhe  character  of  his  ambafl'ador  to  Leo  X. 
and  in  1522  made  him  mailer  of  requells.  The  fame  year  he 
was  chofen  provoit  of  the  merchants.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1540. 
He  had  by  his  wife  four  fons  and  tAo  daughters.  His  works, 
printed  at  Bafd  in  1557,  make  four  volumes  in  folio. 

Erafmus  called  him  portentum  Gallivy  the  prodigy  of  France. 
There  was  a  clofe  connecllon  between  thefe  two  great  men. 
**  Their  letters,"  fays  the  late  Dr.  Jortin,  "  though  full  of  com- 
pliments and  civilities,  are  alfo  full  bf  little  bickerings  and  cou- 
tefts:  which  ihev.',  that  their  friendlhip  was  not  entirely  free  from 
fome  fmall  degree  of  jealoufy  and  envy  j  efpecially  on  the  fide 
of  Budaeus,  who  yet  in  other  refpecls  was  an  excellent  perfon." 
It  is  not  eafy  to  determine  on  which  fide  the  jealoufy  lay ; 
perhaps  it  was  on  both.  Budveus  might  envy  Erafmis  for  his 
fuperior  tade  and  wit,  as  well  as  his  more  extenfive  learning  ;  as 
poffibly  Erafmus  might  envy  Budreus  for  a  fuperior  knowledge 
of  the  greek  tongue,  which  was  generally  afcribed  to  him. 

Let  us  clofe  this  fnort  account  with  a  couple  of  diftichs  made 
upon  him  :  the  lirft  by  Beza,  the  fecond  by  Buchanan  : 

I. 

Quod  fibi  vix  nndto  mnlti  peptrere  labore, 
Uno  Euciaus  comparat  Jjfc  fibi. 

II. 
Gallia  quod  Gr^rca  eft,  quod  Gracia  barbara  non  eft, 
Utraque  LuJao  debet  utrumque  iu'o. 

BUDD-.EUS  (JoHi^  Francis),  born  at  Anchn  in  Pome- 
rauia  1667,  was  profeflbr  of  greek  and  latin  at  Cobourg,  of  mo- 
rality'and  civil  law  at  Halle,  and  of  theology  at  Jena,  where  he 
died  in  1 729,  at  the  age  of  62.  His  audience  was  always  verv  nu- 
merous. He  was  clear,  methodical,  aiid  an  enemy  to  the  jargon 
of  the  fchools.  Notwitliilanding  the  buGnefs  of  his  profeflbr- 
ihlp,  he  fo  well  ceconomifed  his  tinib,  that  he  found  leifure  to 
keep  up  a  very  extenGve  correfpondence,  to  preach  once  a  fort- 
night, and  to  compofe  a  variety  of  works.  He  wrote,  I.  Elementa 
philofophix  pra£lic3e  inllrumentalis  et  theoretics,  3  vols.  8vo.  in 
high  repute  at  the  german  univerfities.  2.  A  fvllem  of  theology,  not 
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lefs  efleemcd,  2  vols.  410.  3.  The  grand  german  liiftorical  dic- 
tionary, printed  feveral  times  at  Leipfic  and  Bafle,  in  2  vols,  folio. 
4.  A  treatife  on  atheifm  and  fuperilition,  17 17,  8vo.  5.  Several 
other  works  on  the  fcriptures. 

BUDGELL  (Eustace),  efq.  a  very  ingenious  writer,  was 
born  at  St.  Thomas  near  Exeter,  about  1685,  ^^^^  educated  at 
Chrift-church,  Oxford.  His  father  was  Gilbert  Budgell,  D.  D. 
'  defcended  of  an  antient  family  in  Devonlhire  ;  his  mother 
Mary,  only  daughter  of  Dr.  William  Guliton,  bifhop  of  Brilloi, 
whofe  filler  Jane  married  dean  Addifon,  and  was  mother  tp 
the  famous  Addifon.  After  fome  years  ftay  in  the  univerfity, 
Mr.  Budgell  vi'ent  to  London,  and  was  entered  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  in  order  to  be  bred  to  the  bar,  for  which  his  father 
always  intended  him  ;  but,  inftead  of  the  law,  he  followed  his 
own  inclinations,  which  carried  him  to  the  fludy  of  polite  lite- 
rature, and  to  the  company  of  the  genteelell  perfons  in  town. 
During  his  ftay  at  the  Temple,  he  contra£led  a  flrift  intimacy 
and  friendfliip  with  Addifon,  who  was  firft  coufm  to  his  mother  ; 
and  when  Addifon  was  appointed  fecretary  to  lord  Wharton,  the 
lord  lieuten-int  of  Ireland,  he  made  an  offer  to  his  friend  Euftace 
of  going  with  him,  as  one  of  the  clerks  of  his  officfe ;  which 
Mr.  Budgell  readily  accepted.  This  was  in  April  1710,  when 
he  was  about  25  years  of  age.  He  had  by  this  time  read  the 
claflics,  the  moft  reputed  hiltorians,  and  the  beft  french,  eng- 
liili,  and  Italian  writers.  |t  was  now  that  Mr.  Budgell  com- 
menced author,  and  became  concerned  with  Steele  and  Addifon 
in  writing  the  Tatler.  The  Spe£lator  being  fet  on  foot  in  171 1, 
Mr.  Budgell  had  likewife  a  fliare  in  that  publication.  All  the 
papers  marked  with  an  X  being  written  by  him  ;  as  was  indeed 
the  whole  eighth  volume  by  Addifon  and  himfelf,  without  the 
affiftance  of  Steele.  Several  little  epigrams  and  fongs, 
which  have  a  good  deal  of  wit  in  them,  together  with  the  epi- 
logue to  the  Diftreffed  INIother,  vi^hich  had  a  greater  run  than 
any  thing  of  the  kind  before,  were  alfo  written  by  Mr.  Budgell 
near  this  time  ;  all  which,  together  with  the  known  affedion 
of  Addifon  for  him,  raifed  his  chara6ler  fo  much,  as  to  make 
him  very  generally  known  and  talked  of.  Upon  the  laying  down 
of  the  Spectator,  the  Guardian  was  fet  up ;  and  in  this  work 
our  author  had  a  hand  along  with  Addifon  and  Steele.  In  the 
preface  it  is  faid,  that  thofe  papers  marked  with  an  afterilk 
were  written  by  Mr.  Budgell. 

Having  regularly  made  his  progrefs  in  the  fecretary  of  ftate's 
office  in  Ireland ;  upon  the  arrival  of  George  I.  in  England,  he 
was  appointed  under-fecretary  to  Addifon,  and  chief  fecretary 
to  the  lords  juftices  of  Ireland.  He  was  made  likewife  deputy 
clerk  of  the  council  in  that  kingdom  ;  and  foon  after  chofen 
member  of  the  irifh  parliament,  where  he  became  a  very  good 
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fpcaker.  He  acquitted  himfelf  in  all  thefe  pofts  with  great  exaft- 
nefs  and  ability,  and  with  very  fingular  difintereftcdncfs.  In 
1717,  when  Addifon  became  principal  fecretary  of  ftate  in  Eng- 
land, he.  procured  for  Mr.  Budgeil  the  place  of  accomptant  and 
comptroller-general  of  the  revenue  in  Ireland,  and  might  have 
had  him  for  his  under- fecretary  ;  but  it  was  thought  more  ex- 
pedient for  his  majefty's  fervice  that  he  fhould  continue  where 
he  was.  He  held  thei'e  feveral  places  till  17 18,  at  which  time 
the  duke  of  Bolton  was  appointed  lord  lieutenant.  His  grace 
carried  over  with  him  one  Mr.  Edward  Webfter,  whom  he 
made  a  privy  counfellor  and  his  fecretary.  A  mifunderftanding 
arifmg  on  fome  account  or  other,  between  this  gentleman  and 
Mr.  Budgeil,  the  latter  treated  Air,  Webfter  himfelf,  his  edu- 
cation, his  abilities,  and  his  family,  with  the  utmoft  contempt. 
Mr.  Budgeil  was  indifcreet  enough  ffor  he  was  naturally  proud 
and  full  of  rcfentment)  to  write  a  lampoon,  prior  to  this,  in 
which  the  lord  lieutenant  was  not  fpared  ;  and  which  he  pub- 
liflied  in  fpite  of  all  Addifon  could  fay  againft  it.  Hence  many 
difcontents  arofe  between  them,  till  at  length  the  lord  lieutenant, 
in  fupport  of  his  fecretary,  fuperfeded  Mr.  Budgeil,  and  very 
foon  after  got  him  removed  from  the  place  of  accomptant- 
general.  Mr.  Budgeil,  not  thinking  it  faf«  to  continue  longer 
in  Ireland,  fet  out  for  England,  and  foon  after  his  arrival  pub- 
iiflied  a  pamphlet,  reprefenting  his  cafe,  intitled,  A  Letter  to 
the  lord  *^*,  from  Euftace  Budgeil,  efq.  accomptant-general  of 
Ireland,  and  late  fecretary  to  their  excellencies  the  lords  juftices 
of  that  kingdom  :  eleven  hundred  copies  of  which  were  fold  ofF 
in  one  day,  fo  great  was  the  curiofity  of  the  public  in  that  parti- 
cular. Afterwards,  in  the  Poftboy  of  Jan.  17,  17 19,  he  pub- 
lifhed  an  advertifement  to  juftify  his  character  againft  reports 
which  had  been  fpread  to  his  difadvantage  ;  and  he  did  not 
fcruple  to  declare  in  all  companies,  that  his  life  was  attempted 
by  his  enemies,  which  deterred  him  from  attending  his  feat  in 
parliament.  His  behaviour  about  this  time  made  many  of  his 
friends  conclude  him  delirious  •,  his  pafiions  were  certainly  very 
ftrong,  nor  were  his  vanity  and  jealoufy  lefs  fo.  Addifon,  who 
had  refigned  the  feals,  and  was  retired  into  the  country  for  the 
fake  of  his  health,  found  it  impoffible  to  ftem  the  tide  of  oppo- 
Ction,  which  was  every  where  running  againft  his  kinfman, 
through  the  influence  and  power  of  the  duke  of  Bolton ;  and 
therefore  diiTuaded  him  in  the  ftrongeft  terms  from  publifhing 
his  cafe,  but  to  no  manner  of  purpofe  ;  which  made  him  tell  a 
friend  in  great  anxiety,  that  "  Mr.  Budgeil  was  wifer  than  any 
man  he  ever  knew,  and  yet  he  fuppofed  the  world  would  hardly 
Jjelieve  that  he  acled  contrary  to  his  advice." 

Mr.  Budgell's  great  and  noble  friend  lord  Halifax,  to  whom 
in  1 7  T  3   he  had  dedicated  a  tranllation  of  Theophraftus's  Cha- 
racters, 
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rankers,  was  dead;  and  lord  Orrery,  wlio  held  him  In  die  higheft; 
clkem,  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  i'erve  him.  Addifon  had  indeed 
got  a  promife  from  lord  Sunderland,  that,  as  foon  as  the  prefent 
clamour  was  a  little  abated,  he  would  do  fomething  for  him  ; 
but  that  gentlemijn's  death,  happening  in  17 19,  put  an  end  to 
all  hopes  of  fucceeding  at  court ;  where  he  continued  never- 
thelefs  to  make  feveral  attempts,  but  was  conftantly  kept  down 
by  the  weight  of  the  duke  of  Bolton.  In  1720,  the  fatal  vear 
of  the  South  Sea,  he  was  almoll  ruined,  for  he  loit  above 
2o,oool.  in  it.  He  tried  afterwards  to  get  into  parliamem,  at 
feveral  places,  and  fpent  5000I.  more  in  unfuccefsful  attempts, 
•which  completed  his  ruin.  And  from  this  period,  he  began 
to  behave  and  live  in  a  different  manner  from  what  he  had  done 
before;  wrote  libellous  pamphlets  againfl  fu*  Robert  "VVal pole 
and  the  miniftry,  and  did  many  unjult  things  in  regard  to  his 
relations,  being  dillradled  in  his  own  private  fortune,  as  indeed 
he  was  judged  to  be  in  his  fenfes.  In  1727,  he  had  loool.  given 
him  by  the  duchefs  of  Marlborough,  to  whofe  hufband,  the 
famous  dukCi  he  was  related  by  his  mother's  fide,  with  a  view 
to  his  getting  into  parliament.  She  knew  that  he  had  a  talent 
for  fpeaking  in  public,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  bufinefs, 
and  would  probably  run  any  lengths  againfl  the  miniftry.  But 
this  fcheme  failed,  for  he  could  never  get  chofen.  In  1730  he 
clofed  in  with  the  writers  againft  the  admiuiuration,  and  pub- 
liflied  many  papers  in  the  Craftfman.  He  publilhed  alfo  about 
the  fame  time  many  other  pieces  of  a  political  nature.  In  1733, 
he  began  a  vi^eekly  pamphlet  called  'fhe  Bee,  which  he  con- 
tinued for  about  a  hundred  numbers,  that  bound  into  eight 
volume*,  8vo.  During  the  progrefs  of  this  work,  Dr.  Tindal 
died,  by  whofe  will  Mr.  Budgell  had  2000I.  left  him ;,  and  the 
world  being  furprifed  at  fuch  a  gift  from  a  man  entirely  unre- 
lated to  him,  to  the  exclufion  of  the  next  heir,  a  nephew, 
and  the  Continuator  of  Rapin's  Hiftory  of  England,  imme- 
diately imputed  it  to  liis  making  the  will  himfelf.  Thus  the 
fatirilt  : 

I^et  Budgell  charge  low  Gnib-ftreet  on  my  quill, 

And  wiite  whate'er  he  pleafe — except  my  will.  Pope. 

It  was  thought  he  had  fome  hand  In  publifliing  Dr.  Tlndal's 
Chriftianity  as  old  as  the  Creation ;  for  he  often  talked  of  ano-. 
ther  additional  volume  on  the  fame  fubje(£l,  but  never  pub- 
liflied  it.  However,  he  ufed  to  enquire  very  frequently  after 
Dr.  Conybeare's  health,  who  had  been  employed  by  queen  Anne 
to  anfweV  the  firft  volume,  and  rewarded  with  the  deanery  of 
Chrift-church  for  his  pains;  faying,  "  he  hoped  A4r.  Dean 
would  live  a  little  longer,  that  he  might  have  the  pleafure  of 
making  him  a  bifhop  j  for  he  intended  very  foon  to  publilh 
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the  other  volume  of  Tindal,  which  would  certainly  do  tlie  bu- 
fincfs." 

After  the  ceflation  of  the  Bee,  he  became  fo  involved  in  law- 
fuits,  that  he  was  reduced  to  a  very  unhappy  fituation.  He 
now  returned  to  his  original  deftination  of  the  bar,  and  at- 
tended for  fome  time  in  the  courts  of  law  •,  but  finding  himfelf 
incapable  of  making  any  progrefs,  and  being  diilreucd  to  the 
utmoll,  lie  determined  at  length  on  fuicide.  Accordingly,  in 
1736,  he  took  a  boat  at  Somerfet  ftairs,  after  filling  his  pockets 
with  ftones,  and  ordered  the  waterman  to  Ihoot  the  bridge  ; 
and,  while  the  boat  was  going  under,  threw  himfelf  into  the 
river,  where  he  periflied  immediately.  Several  days  before, 
he  had  been  vifibly  diliracted  in  hir,  mind,  and  almoft  mad  ; 
which  makes  fuch  an  aclion  the  lefs  wonderful.  He  was  never 
married,  but  left  one  natural  daughter  behind  him,  who  after- 
wards took  his  name,  and  was  fome  time  an  aclrefs  at  Drury- 
lane.  The  morning  before  he  committed  this  act  upon  him- 
felf, he  endeavoured  to  perfuade  this  lady  to  accompany  him, 
which  (he  however  very  wifely  refufed.  Upon  his  bureau  was 
found  a  flip  of  paper,  on  which  were  written  thefe  words.: 

What  Cato  did,  and  Addifon  approv'd. 
Cannot  be  wrong. 

Mr.  Budgell  as  a  writer  is  very  agreeatle ;  not  argumentative 
or  deep,  but  ingenious  and  entertaining ;  and  his  Ityle  is  fo 
peculiarly  elegant,  that  it  may  in  that  refpe£l:  be  almoit  ranked 
with  Addifon's,  and  is  certainly  fuperior  to  that  of  moft  englilh 
writers.  A  concife  epitaph,  which  he  wrote  in  memory  of  a 
very  fine  young  lady,  is  worth  prcferving  : 

She  was,  (he  is  (what  can  there  more  be  faid  ?) 
On  earth  the  firft,  in  heaven  the  fecond  maid. 

BUFALMACO  (BorJAMico),  an  eminent  Italian  painter, 
who  was  as  pleafant  in  his  converfation,  as  he  was  ingenious 
in  his  compofitions.  A  friend,  whofe  name  was  Bruno,  con- 
fulting  him  one  day  how  he  might  give  more  exprefTion  to  his 
fubjecl,  Bufalmaco  anfwered,  that  he  had  nothing  to  do,  but 
to  make  the  words  come  out  of  the  mouths  of  his  figures  by 
labels,  on  which  they  might  be  written.  Bruno,  thinking  him 
in  earneft,  did  fo,  as  feveral  fooliih  painters  did  after  him; 
who,  improving  upon  Bruno,  added  anfwers  to  queftions, 
and  made  their  figures  enter  into  a  kind  of  converfation.  Bufal- 
maco died  in  1340. 

BUFFIER  (Claude),  a  french  writer,  and  of  french  parents, 
was  born  in  Poland,  1661  :  he  became  a  jefuit  in  1679,  and 
/died  at  Paris  in  1737.  There  are  many  works  of  this  author, 
which  fiipw  deep  penetration  and  accurate  judgement:  the 
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principni  of  which  is  Un  cours  des  fciences,  Sec.  that  is,  A 
courfe  of  fciences  upon  principles  new  and  fimple,  in  order  to 
form  language,  the  underftanding,  and  the  heart,  1732,  in  folio. 
This  collection  includes  an  excellent  french  grammar  upon  a 
new  plan ;  a  philofonhic  and  practical  treatife  upon  eloquence  ; 
an  art  of  poetry,  which  however  is  not  reckoned  the  beft  part 
of  this  mircellaiiy;  elements  of  metaphyfics  ;  an  examination 
into  vulgar  prejudices;  a  treatife  of  civil  fociety  ;  and  an  expo- 
fitlon  of  the  proofs  of  religion  :  all  full  of  reflections,  juft  as 
M'ell  as  new.  He  was  the  author  of  other  works,  in  verfe  and 
profe,  of  which  no  great  account  is  had  ;  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  his  (lyle  in  both  is  rather  eafy,  than  accurate  and  correct, 
notwithftanding  the  precepts  in  his  grammar,  which  is  really 
philofophic. 

BUFFON  (George  Louis  le  Clerc,  count  de),  was  born 
at  Montbard,  in  Burgundy,  the  7th  of  September  1707:  his 
father  was  a  counfellor  of  the  parliament  of  Dijon,  and  the  fon 
was  deftined  to  the  fame  oiEce,  if  fcience  had  not  drawn  him 
away  from  the  law.  He  ftudied  at  Dijon  ;  and  his  eager  activity, 
his  acutenefs,  penetration,  and  robuft  conititution,  fitted  him 
to  purfue  bufinefs  and  pleafure  with  equal  ardour.  His  early 
partion  was  for  aftronomy,  and  the  young  le  Clerc  was  never 
without  Euclid  in  his  pocket.  At  the  age  of  20  he  went  with 
an  englifli  nobleman  and  his  governor  to  Italy  ;  but  he  over-- 
looked  the  choiceft  remains  of  art ;  and  amidft  the  ruins  of  an 
elegant  and  luxurious  people,  he  firft  felt  the  charms  of  natural 
hillory,  whofe  zealous  and  fuccefsful  admirer  he  afterwards 
provetl.  On  his  return  to  France,  he  fought,  on  fome  occafional 
quarrel,  with  an  Engliftiman,  whom  he  wounded,  and  was 
obliged  to  retire  to  Paris.  He  there  tranflated  Newton's  Fluxions 
from  the  latin,  and  Hales's  Statics  from  the  englifh,  into  the 
french  language.  He  afterwards  came  to  England  at  the  age 
of  twenty- five ;  and  tlxis  journey  concluded  his  travels  :  he  ftaid 
here  about  three  months.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  eftate  of  his  mother,  which  was  valued  at  about 
300,000  livres  (above  12, coo  pounds  llerling)  j  and  he  was  one 
of  thofe  whofe  eafy  or  affluent  circumitances  urge  on  literary 
purfuits,  and  clear  the  path  of  fome  of  its  thorns.  Perhaps 
this  was  the  period  of  his  retirement  to  Montbard,  where  he 
fpent  much  time,  and  where  his  leifure  was  little  interrupted  : 
while  in  the  capital,  his  office  of  intendant  of  the  king's  garden 
and  cabinet,  engaged  much  of  his  time.  He  loved  company, 
and  was  partial  to  the  fair  •,  but  he  loved  glory  more.  He  fpent 
fourteen  hours  every  day  in  itudy ;  and,  when  we  examine  the 
extent  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  number  of  his  works,  we 
wonder  at  his  having  executed  fo  much,  even  in  this  time.  At 
five  in  the  morning  he  retired  to  a  pavillipn  in  his  vaft  gardens, 
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and  he  was  then  inaccefCble.  This  was,  as  prince  Henry  of  Pniflia 
called  it,  the  cradle  of  natural  hiftory  ;  but  he  was  indifferently 
accommodated.  The  walls  were  naked;  an  old  writing  table, 
with  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  an  antient  elbow  chair  of  black 
leather  were  the  only  furniture  of  his  ftudy.  His  manufcripts 
were  in  a  cabinet  in  another  building,  and  he  went  occafionally 
from  one  to  the  other.  1  he  seras  of  BurTon's  works  are  pretty 
well  known.  When  each  was  hnilhcd,  it  was  put  afide,  in 
order  that  he  might  forget  it ;  and  he  then  returned  to  it  with 
the  feverity  of  a  critic  He  was  anxious  to  have  it  perfpicuous  ; 
and  if  thofe  to  whom  he  read  his  works  hefitated  a  moment^ 
he  changed  tiie  paHage.  The  works  of  others  he  at  lall  read 
like  Magliabechi,  the  titles,  the  contents,  and  the  moft  in- 
terelling  parts ;  but  he  read  M.  Necker's  Compte  Rendu,  and 
the  Adminiftration  of  the  finances,  at  length  :  he  fpoke  of  them 
alfo  with  no  little  entluifiafm.  Kis  favourite  authors  were 
Fenelon,  Montefquieu,  and  Richardfon. 

M.  de  Buffon's  converfation  was  unadorned,  rarely  animated, 
but  fometimes  very  cheerful.  He  was  exacl  in  his  drefs,  parti- 
cularly in  drefhng  his  hair.  He  fat  long  at  table,  and  then 
feemed  at  his  eafe.  His  converfation  was,  at  this  time,  un- 
embarrafled,  and  his  guefts  had  frequently  occafion  to  notice 
fome  happy  turn  of  phrafe,  or  fome  deep  reflexion.  His  com- 
plaifance  was  very  confiderable :  he  loved  praife,  and  even  praifed 
himfelf ;  but  it  was  with  fo  much  franknefs,  with  fuch  good 
humour,  and  with  fo  little  contempt  of  others,  that  it  was 
never  difagreeable.  Indeed,  when  we  confider  the  extent  of 
his  reputation,  the  credit  of  his  works,  and  the  attention  with 
which  they  were  always  received,  we  do  not  wonder  that  he 
was  fenfible  of  his  own  value.  It  would  perhaps  have  difplayed 
a  llronger  mind  to  have  concealed  it.  His  father  lived  to  93, 
and  almoft  adored  his  fon  ;  his  grandfather  to  87,  and  the  fub- 
ject  of  our  prefent  obfervations  exceeded  only  80.  Fifty-fix 
(tones  were  found  in  his  bladder ;  but  if  he  had  confented  to 
the  operation,  he  might  probably  have  lived  longer.  One  fon 
remains.  Near  a  high  tower,  in  the  gardens  of  Montbard,  he 
has  placed  a  low  column,  with  the  following  infcrlption  : 

Excelfs  Tuni 

Humilis  Columaa, 

Parenti  fuo 

Fil.  BufTou, 

He  died  after  a  long  and  painful  illnefs,  on  fhe  i6th  of 
April  1788.  Notwithftanding  the  nature  and  extent  of  his 
works,  his  application  was  indefatigable,  and  his  life,  even  to 
a  few  months  before  his  death,  conftantly  devoted  to  the  fciences. 
His  body,  embalmed,  was  prefented  on  the  i8th  at  St.  Medard's 
3  church. 
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church,  and  conveyed  afterwards  to  Montbard  In  Burgundy^ 
•where  this  illuilrious  writer  had  requeftedin  his  will  to  be  interred, 
in  the  fame  vault  with  his  wife.  His  funeral  was  attended  with  a 
pomp  rarely  beftowed  on  dignity,  opulence  or  power.  A  nu- 
merous''coru:ourre  of  acadeniicians,  and  perfons  dillinguifhed  by 
rank  and  polite  literature,  met  in  order  to  pay  the  fincere  ho- 
mage defervedly  due  to  fo  great  a  philofopher.  Full  20,000 
fpeclators  crowded  the  ftrects  through  whicii  the  hearfe  was  to 
pafs,  and  cxprefTed  the  fame  curiofity  as  if  the  ceremony  had 
been  for  a  monarch.  Such  is  the  reverence  we  feel  for  the 
learned  in  general ;  and  we  cannot  help  relating  a  fliort  anec- 
dote that  fully  evinces  the  truth  of  this  affertion.  During  the 
la  11  w'ar,  the  captains  of  englifli  privateers,  whenever  they 
found  in  their  prizes  any  boxes  addrelTed  to  count  de  Bufibn 
(and  many  were  addreffed  to  him  from  every  part  of  the  world), 
immediately  forwarded  them  to  Paris,  without  opening  them, 
whereas  thofe  directed  to  the  king  of  Spain  were  generally 
fcized. — Count  de  BufTon  was  in  his  perfedl  fenfes  till  within  a 
few  hours  of  his  diilblution.  The  very  morning  of  the  15th, 
he  ordered  fome  work  to  be  done  in  the  botanic  garden,  and 
remitted  the  fum  of  18,000  livres  (750I.)  to  M.  Thouin  the 
gardener,  who  has  contributed  very  much  to  embellifh  that  de- 
lightful fpot  on  the  banks' of  the  Seine.  At  the  opening  of  the 
corpfe,  57  ftones  were  found  in  his  bladder,  fome  as  large  as  a 
fmall  bean  ;  30  of  them  were  cryilallized  in  a  triangular  form, 
and  weighed  all  together  two  ounces  and  fix  drams.  All  his 
other  parts  were  perfeiStly  found.  The  brain  was  found  of  a 
fize  rather  greater  than  ordinary.  The  gentlemen  of  the  fa- 
culty who  were  prefent  at  the  opening  of  the  body,  unanimoufly 
agreed  that  he  might  have  been  eafdy  cut,  and  without  the  lealt 
danger  ;  but  M.  de  BufFon's  conftant  doubts  of  the  exiftence  of 
fuch  an  obftruftion,  and  his  dreadful  apprehenfions  for  the 
fuccefs  of  the  operations,  made  him  perfift  in  letting  nature  per- 
form her  functions  undillurbed;  and  he  repeatedly  faid  he  would 
truft  to  her.  And  indeed  none  could  fo  well  rely  on  the  effects 
of  bounteous  nature  as  the  count,  for  none  had  been  fo  liberally 
gratified.  On  his  manly  and  noble  figure  Ihe  had  llamped  the 
outward  figns  of  uncommon  intelligence. 

Lc  comte  de  la  Cepede,  in  his  defcription  of  the  four  lamps 
fufpended  in  the  temple  of  Genius,  erected  in  the  bofom  of 
Trance,  has  given  a  pompous  eulogy  of  Montefquieu,  Voltaire, 
Roufleau,  and  Buflbn.  We  (hall  conclude  this  fubjccl  by  tranf- 
lating  the  lall. — "  It  was  no  longer  night :  a  liar,  created  by\ 
natui-e  to  illuminate  the  univerfe,  (hone  with  majeily.  His 
courfe  was  marked  by  dignity  ;  his  motion  by  harmony,  and  his 
repofe  by  ferenity  :  every  eye,  even  the  weakeft,  was  eager  to 
contemplate  it.     From  his  car  refplendent  over  the  univerfe,  he 
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fptead  his  magnlfjcence.  As  God'  inclofed  in  the  ark  all  the 
works  of  creation,  he  collected  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  the 
animals,  vegetables,  and  minerals,  difperfed  in  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe.  Every  form,  every  colour,  all  the  riches  and  in- 
ftincls  of  the  world  were  offered  to  our  eyes,  and  to  our  under- 
flandings.  Every  thing  was  revealed  \  every  thing  ennobled  ; 
every  thing  rendered  interefllng,  brilliant,  or  graceful.  But  a 
funeral  groan  was  heard— nature  grieved  in  filence  : — with 
BufFon  the  laft  lamp  was  exlinguifhed." 

His  natural  hiftory  however  has  not  elcaped  fome  fliarp  animad- 
yerfions  from  the  pen  of  an  ingenious  writer  :  "  Button,  fays  he, 
divides  the  whole  animal  world  Into  fix  dalles,  viz.  quadrupeds, 
birds,  amphibious  animals,  fiih,  infe^Sls,  and  worms.     Now  this 
firft   divifion  is  evidently  iucomplete  ;  for  it  conveys  no  idea  of 
certain  genera  which  are   neverthelefs  confiderably  extenfive  : 
Such  are  crullaceous  animals,  fliells,  and   ferpents,  which,  at 
firft  fight,  appear  to  be  totally  forgot.     For  how  can  it  occur 
to  us,  that  ferpents   arc   amphibious,  that  crufkaceous  animals 
are  infedls,  or  that  fhell-fifh  are  worms  ?     Had  he  extended  his 
clafl'es  to  twelve  or  more  inllead  of  fix,  he  would  have  been  more 
clear,  and  his  divifion  lefs  arbitrary  •,  for  in  treating  of  natural 
productions,  the  more  we  enlarge  the  number  of  our  divifions, 
the  nearer  we  approach  to  truth  ;  for  nature  produces  only  in- 
dividuals ;  ail  the  connefflons  of  orders,  clafl'es,  genera,  and 
the  like  exill  only  in  our  imagination.     We  Ihall   find,  if  we 
examine  the  generical  characferiftlcs  only,  which  he  ufes,  yet 
greater  defecl:s :  Thus,  for  inftance,  any  particular,  as  that  of 
teats,  ufed  for  the  diflinction  of  quadrupeds,  ought  to  belong 
to  all  animals ;  whereas,  from  the  time  of  Arifi;otle  it  has  been 
well  known  that  the  horfe  has  no  teats.  The  ciafs  of  quadrupeds 
he  fubdivides  into  five  orders,  viz.  1.  Anthropomorph^e.  2.  Ferae, 
3.  Glires.  4.  Jumenta.  5.  Pecora.  From  theenumeratiou  of  thefe 
orders  it  muit  be  apparent,  that  the  divifion  is  not  only  arbitrary, 
but  ill  imagined  :  for  he  places  in  the   firft,  tlie  man,  the  ape, 
the  iloth,  and  the  armadillo.     The  fyltematic  phrenfy  mult  run 
high  indeed  to  rank  beings  together  fo  different  as  a  man,  and 
an  armadillo  !     The  fecond  order  he  begins  with  the  lion  and 
tyger,  but  then  he  goes  to  the  cat,  the  otter,  the  weafel,  the 
fea-calf,    the  dog,    the   bear,  the  badger — and  at  lait  comes 
the  hedge -hog,  the  m.ole  and  the  bat !     Could  any  one  have 
thought  the  three  laft  deferve  the  name  of  Ferteor  wild  beafts— 
or  fuch  domeltic  animals  as  a  dog  or  a  cat  ?     Giircs,  or  dor- 
mice, are  his  third  order  ;  he  arranges  under  this  head,  not  only- 
all  the  moufe  kind   (of  which  I  know  but  one,  the  dormoufe), 
but  the  porcupine,  the  horfe,  the  fquirrel,  and  the  beaver.  The 
fourth  is  the  Jumenta,  or  animals  of  burthen :  thefe  are  the 
elephant,  tlie  fea-horle,  the  ilirew  moufe,  the  horfe,  and  the 
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hog — fo  incongruous  and  whimfical  an  aflemblagc,  as  to  make 
us  think  it  mult  have  coft  the  author  no  flight  pains  to  render  it 
ridiculous.  Laftly  the  Pfecora,  or  cattle,  confift  of  the  camel, 
the  ftag,  the  goat,  the  fheep,  and  the  ox  :  but  what  a  difference 
is  there  between  the  camel  and  the  flieep — the  ftag  and  the 
goat !  For  what  reafon  fliould  fuch  creatures  be  ranked  in  the 
fame  order,  except  from  a  determination  that  the  animal  king- 
dom ihould  be  reduced  into  fo  few  orders  ?  Then  if  his  fub-* 
divifions  be  further  examined,  the  lynx  will  be  found  to  be  a  kind 
of  cat — the  fox  and  wolf,  a  fort  of  dog — the  civet  a  kind  of  badger 
— the  guinea-pig  a  kind  of  a  hare — the  rhinoceros,  an  elephant — 
and  the  afs,  an  horfe  !  And  this  incongruity,  merely  becaufe 
there  is  fome  uniformity  in  the  number  of  their  teats — or  the 
figure  of  their  horns.  From  this  fyilem  of  quadrupeds  we  may 
judge  of  the  reft.  With  him  ferpents  are  amphibious  animals-^ 
the  crab,  and  lobfter,are  not  only  infecls,  butof  the  fame  clafs  with 
lice  and  fleas !  The  fliell,  cruitaccous  and  gelatinous  filh,  oyfters, 
mufcles,  ftar,  and  cuttle  fifh,  are  indifcrlminately — worms  !" 

He  is  however  jullly  celebrated  for  his  vaft  knowledge  of 
natural  hiftory  over  the  whole  world.  His  works  are  truly 
philofophical,  and  difplay  an  erudition  which  does  honour  to 
himfelf  and  his  country,  i.  Traite  des  fluxions, "  traduit  de 
Newton,  4to.  1740.  2.  La  ftatique  des  vegetaux,  traduite  de 
Fanglois  de  Hales,  4to.  1745.  3.  Hiiloire  Naturelle,  13  vols. 
4to.    1749,  1765. 

BTTLL  (John),  a  celebrated  mufician,  was  born  in  So- 
merfetfiilre  about  1563,  and  educated  under  Blitheman,  organift 
of  queen  Eli^^abeth's  chapel.  In  1586  he  was  admitted  ba- 
chelor of  mufic  at  Oxford,  having  been  a  practitioner  fourteen 
years.  In  159IJ  he  was  appointed  organift  of  the  queen's 
chapel  •,  and  the  year  after,  was  created  do6lor  in  the  univerfity 
of  Cambridoe.  He  was  greatly  admired  for  his  fine  hand  upon 
the  organ,  as  well  as  for  his  compofitions.  Upon  the  efta- 
blifliment  of  Grefliam  college,  he  was  chofen  the  firft  profeflbr 
of  mufic  there  ;  and,  not  being  able  to  fpeak  latin,  was  per- 
mitted to  deliver  his  ledures  in  englifh  ;  this  was  through  the 
management  of  queen  Elizabeth,  who  had  herfelf  recommend- 
ed him.  In  1601  he  went  abroad  for  the  recovery  of  his 
health,  and  travelled  into  France  and  Germany,  M'here  he 
diftingulfhed  himfelf  in  his  art,  to  the  aftoniftiment  of  fo- 
reigners. Ward  relates,  that,  upon  the  deceafe  of  Elizabeth, 
he  became  chief  organift  to  king  James  :  he  was  certainly  in  the 
fervlce  of  prince  Henry,  his  name  ftanding  firft  in  the  lift  of  that 
prince's  muficlans  in  1611,  with  a  f,ilary  of  40I.  per  ann.  In  1613 
he  quitted  England,  perhaps  becaufe  his  art  grew  out  of  falhion  ;• 
and  went  to  refide  In  the  Netherlands,  where  he  was  admitted 
into  the  fervice  of  the  archduke.      Wood   fays,    he  died  at 
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Hamburg ;  ethers,  at  Lubec.  There  is  a  pi<£lufe  of  him  yet 
remaining  in  the  mufic-fchool  at  Oxford.  Ward  has  given  a- 
long  lift  of  his  compofitions  in  manufcript ;  but  the  only  works 
in  print  are  his  leflbns  in  the  colleclion,  intituled  Parthenie  :  or 
the  maidenhcjd  of  the  firft  mufic  that  ever  was  printed  for  the 
virginals.  He  appears  from  fome  leflbns  in  this  work,  to  have 
poilefled  a  power  of  execution  on  the  harpfichord,  far  beyond 
what  is  generally  conceived  of  the  mafiers  of  that  time. 

BULL  (George),  bilhop  of  St.  David's,  defcended  from 
an  antient  family  in  Somerfetihire,  and  born  at  Wells  in  that 
county,  March  25,  1634.  His  father  dying  when  he  was  but 
four  years  old,  he  was  left,  with  an  eftate  of  200I.  a  year,  to 
the  care  of  guardians,  by  whom  he  was  firft  placed  at  a  gram- 
mar-fchool  in  Weils,  and  afterwards  at  the  free-fchool  of  Ti- 
verton in  Devonfhirc.  He  was  entered  a  commoner  in  Exeter 
college,  Oxford,  July  10,  1648.  being  now  tranfplanted  from 
the  ftricleft  difcipline  to  more  manly  liberty,  he  neglected  his 
ftudies  to  purfue  pleafurej  but  ftill  his  genius  difcovered  itfelf. 
As  he  had  naturally  a  clofe  ftrong  way  of  reafoning,  he  foon 
made  himfelf  mailer  of  logic,  and  gained  the  reputation  of  a 
fmart  difputant.  Refuiing  to  take  the  oath  to  the  common- 
wealth of  England,  he  retired  in  January  1640,  with  his  tutor 
Mr.  Ackland,  to  North-Cadbury  in  Somerfetihire.  In  this  re- 
treat, which  lafted  till  he  was  19  years  of  age,  he  had  frequent 
converfation  with  one  of  his  fifters,  whofe  good  fenfe  and  in- 
comparable parts  were  dlre6led  by  the  mod  foltd  piety.  By 
her  affectionate  recommendation  to  her  brother  of  that  religion 
her  own  conduct:  fo  much  adorned,  fhe  won  him  from  every 
tinclure  of  lightnefs  and  vanity,  and  influenced  him  to  a  ferious 
profecution  of  his  ftudies-  He  now  put  himfelf,  by  the  advice 
of  his  guardians,  under  the  care,  and  boarded  in  the  houfe,  o£ 
Mr.  William  Thomas  [m],  rector  of  Ubley  in  Somerfetihire, 
from  whom  he  received  little  or  no  real  improvement;  but  the 
acquaintance  he  made  with  his  tutor's  fon,  ^Ir.  Samuel  Thomas, 
made  fome  amends.  This  gentleman  perfuaded  him  to  read 
Hooker,  Hammond,  Taylor,  and  Epifcopius,  wkh  which  he 
fupplied  him,  though  at  the  hazard  of  his  father's  difpleafure  ) 
who  never  found  any  of  thofe  books  in  his  iludy  without  dif- 
covering  vifible  marks  of  his  difpleafure ;  and  ealily  gueffing 
from  what  quarter  they  came^  would  often  fay,  "  My  fon  will 
corrupt  Mr.  BuU."     About  two  years  after  he  had  quitted  Mr. 

£.m]   This  gentleman  then  was  in  great  and  was  appointed  an  affiftant  to  the  com- 

repiitation  for  his   piety,    and    efteemed  miflioners  tor    ejedicg  fuch   whom  they 

one  oF  the  chief  minitteri  of  liis  time    \a  called  fcandaious,    ieiwrant,  and   infjgi- 

the  neighboui'hoDd  where  he  lived ;    he  citnt  mln'lters    and    fchoolmafters.      He 

was  always  reckoned  a  purifan,  and  clofed  lived  to  be  ejedel  hiir.relt  frr  nonconfor- 

w;th  the  pieftyttsian   meaf^res   ia  1642,  mity,  and  died  in  1667.     Nelfon. 
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Thomas,  he  was,  by  Dr.  Skinner  the  ejefled  bifliop  of  Oxford, 
ordained  deacon  and  prieft  in  one  day,  being  at  that  time  21 
years  of  age  ;  after  which  he  accepted  the  benefice  of  St. 
George's  near  Briftol,  worth  about  30I.  a  year.  A  little  oc- 
currence, foon  after  his  coming  to  this  living,  contributed 
greatly  to  ellablifli  his  reputation  as  a  preacher.  One  Sunday, 
when  he  had  begun  his  fermon,  as  he  was  turning  over  his 
bible  to  explain  fome  texts  of  fcripture  which  he  had  quoted, 
his  notes,  which  were  wrote  on  feveral  fmall  pieces  of  paper, 
flew  out  of  his  bible  into  the  middle  of  the  church  :  many  of 
the  congregation  fell  into  laughter,  concluding  that  their  young 
preacher  would  be  nonpluflld  for  want  of  materials  •,  but  fome 
of  the  more  fober  and  bettcr-natured  fort  gathered  up  the  fcat- 
tered  notes,  and  carried  them  to  him  in  the  pulpit.  Mr.  Bull 
took  them  ;  and  perceiving  that  mod  of  the  audience,  confifting 
chiefly  of  fea-taring  perfons,  were  rather  inclined  to  triumph 
ovier  him  under  that  lurprize,  he  clapped,  them  into  his  book 
again,  and  fliut  it,  and  then,  without  referring  any  more  to 
tjiera,  went  on  with  the  fubject  lie  had  begun.  Another  time 
while  he  was  preaching,  a  quaker  came  into  the  church,  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  fermon,  cried  out,  "  George,  come  down, 
thou  art  a  falfe  prophet  and  an  hireling  ;"  whereupon  the  pa- 
rilhioners,  who  loved  their  minifler  exceedingly,  fell  upon  the 
poor  quaker  with  fuch  fury,  as  obliged  Mr.  Bull  to  come  down 
out  of  the  pulpit  to  quiet  them,  and  to  fave  him  from  the 
effects  of  their  refentment :  after  which,  he  went  up  again  and 
finiflied  his  fermon.  The  prevailing  fpirit  of  thofe  times  would  not 
admit  of  the  public  and  regular  ufe  of  the  book  of  common  prayer ; 
but  Mr.  Bull  formed  all  his  public  devotions  out  of  the  book 
of  common  prayer,  and  was  commended  as  a  perfon  who  prayed 
hy  the  fpirit,  by  many  who  condemned  the  common-prayer  as 
a  beggarly  element  find  carnal  performance.  A  particular  in- 
ftance  of  this  happened  to  him,  upon  his  being  fent  for  to  bap- 
'  tize  the  child  of  a  diiTenter  in  his  parifli.  Upon  this  occafion, 
be  made  ufe  of  the  othce  of  baptifm  as  prefcribed  by  the  church 
qf  England,  which  he  had  got  entirely  by  heart,  and  which  he 
went  through  with  fo  much  readinefs,  gravity,  and  devotion, 
that  the  whole  company  were  extremely  affedled.  After  the 
ceremony,  the  father  of  the  child  returned  him  a  great  many 
thanks,  intimating  at  the  fame  time,  with  how  much  greater 
edification  thofe  prayed,  who  entirely  depended  upon  the  fpirit 
-of  God  for  his  affillance  in  tl'teir  extempore  eftufions,  than  they 
did  who  tied  themfelves  up  to  premeditated  forms  ;  and  that,  if 
he  had  not  made  the  (Ign  df  the  crofs,  the  badge  of  popery  as  he 
called  it,  nobody  could  have  formed  the  lealt  objection  to  his 
excellent  prayers.  Upon  which  Mr.  Bull  {hewed  him  the  office 
of  baptifm  in  the  liturgy,  wherein  was  contained  every  prayer 
6  he 
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he  had  ufed  on  that  occafion ;  which,  with  other  arguments 
offered  by  Mr  Bull  in  favour  of  the  common  prayer,  wrought 
fo  effeclually  upon  the  good  old  man,  and  his  whole  family, 
tliat  from  that  time  they  became  conftant  attendants  on  the 
public  fervice  of  the  church. 

In  1658,  Mr.  Bull  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Alexander  Gre- 
gory, minifter  of  Cireacefter,  and  the  fame  year  was  prefented 
bv  the  lady  Pool  to  the  reftory  of  Suddington  St.  Mary  near 
Cirencefter.  In  1659,  being  privy  to  the  defigns  in  favour  of 
king  Charles,  his  houfe  was  chofe  for  one  of  the  places  of 
meeting.  After  the  reftoration  in  1662,  he  was  prefented  by 
the  lord  chancellor  to  the  vicarage  of  Suddington  St.  Peter's,  at 
the  requeft  of  his  diocefan.  Dr.  Nicolfon  bifhop  of  Gloucefter. 
Dunng  the  27  years  Mr.  Bull  was  reclor  of  Suddington,  he 
compofcd  molt  of  his  works,  feveral  tracls  of  which  are  en- 
tirely loft  through  his  own  neglecl  in  preferving  them.  In  1669 
he  publiOied  his  Harmonia  Apoftolica.  In  1675,  cariie  abroad 
his  Examcn  Cenfurse,  &c.  and  Apologia  pro  Harmonia ;  in 
anfwer  to  two  authors  who  had  ^«'Titten  againft  his  apoftolical 
harmony.  About  three  years  after,  he  was  promoted  by  the 
earl  of  Nottingham  then  lord  chancellor,  to  a  prebend  in  the 
church  of  Gloucefter.  In  1689  he  publifhed  his  Defenfio 
fidei  Nicenx.  Five  years  after  the  publication  of  this  book, 
Mr.  Bull  was  prefented  by  Philip  Sheppard,  efq,  to  the  living 
of  Avening  in  Gloucefterfhire,  worth  200I.  a  year. 

June  the  icth,  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  for  the  great  fer- 
vices  he  had  done  the  whole  church,  by  his  excellent  defence 
of  the  nicene  faith,  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  D.  D. ;  and 
the  2oth  of  the  fame  month,  he  was  inftalled  into  the  arch- 
deaconry of  LlandaflF,  to  which  he  was  preferred  by  archbilhop 
Sancroft.  He  preached  very  warmly  againft  popery  in  king 
James  the  lid's  reign,  and  after  the  revolution  was  put  into 
the  commiiTion  of  the  peace.  In  1694,  while  re(£l:or  of  Avening, 
he   publiflied  his  Judicium  ecclefia:   catholicae  [nJ.      His  lail 

work 

[x]  Mr.  Nelion,  foon  after  the  pub-  of  Meaux  eiprefiss  .Himfelf  in  the  follow- 

lication  of  this  work,  fent  it  as  a  prefent  ing  terms:  "  Dr.  Bull's  performance  is 

to  Mr.  BofiTuet,  bifhop  of  Meaux.      That  admirable,  the  matter  he   treats  of  could 

prelate  communicated  it  to  fereral  other  not  be  txpUined  with  greater  learning  and 

french  bifbops,  the  refult  of  which  was,  judgment;  but  there  is  one  thing  I  wonder 

that  Mr.  Nelfoii  was  defired,  in   a   letter  at,  which  is,  that  fo  great  a   man,  wha 

from  the  bifhop  of  Meaux,    not  only  to  fpeaks  fo  advantageoufly  of  the  church,  cf 

return  Dr.  Bull  his  humble  thmts,  but  fatvation  which  is  obtained  only  in  unity 

the  unfeigned  congratulations  alfo  of  the  with  her,  and  of  the  infallible   affiflance 

whole  clergy  of  France,  then  aflembled  at  of  the  holy  ghofl  in  the  council  of  Nice, 

St.  Germains,  for  the  gre.u  fefvice  he  had  which   infers  the  fame  afliftance    for    ail 

done  to  the  catholic  church,    in  fo  well  others  aflembled  in  the  fame  church,  can 

defending  her  determination,  concerning  continue  a  moment  without  acknowledging 

the  necefficy  of  believing  the  divinity  of  her.     Or,  let  him  tell  me,  fir,  what  he 

the  Ion  of  God.     lo  that  ktter  the  bi(hop  mean*  bv  the  term  catholic  chorch  ?     Is 
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■work  was  Primitiva  apoftolica  traditio  dogmatis  In  ccclefia  C3- 
tholka  recepti  de  J.  C.  falvatorls  noflrl  divinatione  ;  which  with 
his  other  latin  works  was  printed  in  1703  [oj.  April  29,  1705, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  fee  of  St.  David's.  A  few  months  after 
his  confecration  he  went  down  to  his  diocefe,  where  he  con- 
ftantly  after  refided  till  he  left  the  world,  February  17,  1709. 
Of  eleven  children  only  two  furvived  him.  All  his  works  have 
been  publiihed  fince  his  death  by  Mr.  Nclfon,  who  gives  him 
the  following  chara£ler.  "  He  was  tall  of  ftature,  and  in 
his  younger  years  thin  and  pale,  but  fuller  and  more  fanguine  in 
the  middle  and  latter  part  of  his  age  j  his  fight  quick  and  (Irong, 
and  his  conditution  firm  and  vigorous,  till  indefatigable  reading 
and  no£turnal  fludies  had  impaired,  and  at  length  quite  extin- 
guifhed  the  one,  and  fubje£led  the  other  to  many  infirmities ; 
for  his  fight  failed  him  entirely,  and  his  flrength  to  a  great 
degree,  fome  years  before  he  died.  But  whatever  bodily  difpo- 
fitions  he  contra^led,  his  head  was  always  free,  and  remained 
unaffected  to  the  lad.  In  the  temperature  and  complexion  of 
his  body,  that  of  melancholy  feemcd  to  prevail,  but  never  fo 
far  as  to  Indifpofe  him  for  ftudy  and  converfatlon.  The  vivacity 
of  his  natural  temper  cxpofed  him  to  fharp  and  fudden  fits  of 
anger,  which  were  of  but  fhort  continuance,  and  fufliciently 
atoned  for  by  the  goodnefs  and  tendernefs  of  his  nature  towards 
all  his  domellics.  He  had  a  fimmefs  and  conftancy  of  mind, 
which  made  him  not  eafily  moved,  when  he  had  once  fixed  his 
purpofes  and  refolutions.  He  had  early  a  true  fenfe  of  religion  ; 
and  though  he  made  a  (liort  excurfion  into  the  paths  of  vanity, 
yet  he  was  entirely  rectrvered  a  confiderable  time  before  he  en- 
tered into  orders.  His  great  learning  was  tempered  with  that 
modeft  and  humble  opinion  of  it,  that  made  it  fijine  with  greater 
lullre.  His  aclions  were  no  Icfs  inllructive  than  his  converfa- 
tlon j  for  his  exacl  knowledge  of  the  holy  fcriptures,  and  the 
writings  of  the  primitive  fathers  of  the  church,  had  fuch  an  in- 
fluence upon  his  pradlice,  that  it  was  indeed  an  entire  and  beau- 
tiful image  of  the  prudence  and  probity,  fimplicity  and  benig- 

;t  the  cl:urch  of  R.orr;c,  and  thofe  that  a>l-  a  fecond  edition  printed  at  London,  f  ""O?, 

here  to  her  ?  Is  it  the  church  nt  Ensbiiti  ?  in  i2mo,  urJerthe  foliowir.g  title  :    "The 

Is  it  acorituffd  heap  (Jt'Iocietifb,  feparaied  covruptions of  the  church  ot  Rome,   inie- 

the  one  from  the  other  ?   And  how  can  they  lation   to   eccleliaftical  goverumenr,     the 

be  that  kingdom   01  Chrift,  not  divided  rule  of  faith,  and  form  of  divine  w.nfiiip: 

aeainft  ilfelt,  and  which  flial"   never   pe-  ]n  anfwer  to  the  biihop  of  Meaux's  tjue- 

riih?  It  would  be  a  great  latiitaftion   to  ries." 

'me  to  receive  fome  anfwer  upon  this  fub-  [o]  In  one  volume  in  folio,  under  the 

\t&,    that  might  explain   the   opinion  o'f  care  and   infjwcflion  of    Dr-  John  Ernelt 

f»'«eichtv  aiui  foiid  an  author.       Dr.  Bull  Crabe,    the  author's  age  ar,d   infirmities 

anfwercd'the  queries  propofed  in  tins  let-  difabling  hini  from  undertaking  this  edi- 

frr;   but  juft  as  his  anfwer  c.ime  to  Mr.  tion.     The   ingenious  editor  added  many 

jCeifon's  hands,  the  biftiop  dlea.      How-  learned  aniiotauoa?,  aud  at:  escelier.tpie- 

cvr.r.  Dr.  Cull's anUver  was  publiihed,  and  face. 
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nitv,  humility  and  charity,  purity  and  piety,  of  the  primitive 
chriflians.  During  his  lafl  ficknefs,  his  admirable  patience 
under  exquirne  pains,  and  his  continual  prayers,  made  it  evident 
that  his  mind  was  much  fuller  of  God  than  of  his  iiinefs  ;  and 
he  entertained  thofe  that  attended  him  with  fuch  lively  defcrip- 
tions  of  religion,  and  another  world,  as  if  he  had  a  much  clearer 
view  than  ordinary  of  what  he  believed." 

BULLIALDUS  (Ismael),  a  very  celebrated  aftronomer, 
was  born  at  Laon  in-  the  ifle  of  France,  1605.  He  travelled 
in  his  youth  for  the  falce  of  improving  himfelf  in  natural  know- 
ledge ;  and  afterwards  pubiifhed  feveral  works,  i.  Dc  natura 
lucis,  at  Paris,  in  1638.  2.  Philolaus :  divided  into  four 
books  ;  in  which  he  endeavours  to  eftablilh  the  philolaic  fyftem 
of  the  world,  which  Copernicus  had  revived  :  Amfterdam,  1639. 
3.  Aflronomia  philolaica  •,  opus  novum,  in  quo  motus  plane- 
tarum  per  novam  veram  hypothefin  demonftrantur,  &c.  Additur 
nova  methodus  computandi  eclipfes  folares,  &c.  Paris,  164:;. 
In  the  prolegomena  to  this  work,  he  defcribes  curforily  the  rife 
and  progrefs  of  aftronomy.  He  takes  particular  notice  of 
Kepler,  whofe  fagacity  in  eftabliniing  the  fyilem  of  the  world 
he  greatly  admires  ;  yet  complains  of  him,  and  juftly,  for  fome- 
times  deferting  geometrical,  and  having  recourfe  to  phyfical  fo- 
lutions.  Ricciolus,  in  the  preface  to  his  Almagefi^,  tells  us, 
that  Bullialdus  had  fcarcely  publifiied  his  new  method  of  calcu- 
lating eclipfes,  when  he  had  the  mortification  to  obferve  an 
eclipfe  of  the  fun  deviating  confiderably  from  his  own  calcu- 
lations. This  eclipfe  happened  upon  the  21ft  of  Auguli,  in 
1645.  4*  Aftronomise  Philolaicce  fundamenta  clarius  explicata 
&  aflerta  adverfus  Sethi  Wardi  impugnationem.  Paris,  165". 
In  the  beginning  of  this  work,  he  (hewed  from  four  eftablilhed 
obfervations  of  Tycho  Brahc,  that  Ward's  hypothefis  could  not 
be  brought  to  agree  with  the  phenomena  of  Mars.  This  was. 
Seth  Ward,  bifliop  of  Exeter,  and  afterwards  of  Salilburv. 
Bullialduspublithed  alfo  another  piece  or  two  upon  geometry 
and  arithmetic.  In  1661  he  paid  Hevelius  a  vifit  at  Dantzic, 
for  the  fake  of  feeing  his  optical  and  aftronomical  apparatus. 
Afterwards  he  became  a  prelbyter  at  Paris,  and  died  there  in 
1694. 

tiULLET  (John  Baptist),  died  at  Rcfancon,  Sent.  6, 
''775>  ^gcd  76,  was  dean  of  the  univerhty  of  that  city.  He 
had  a  furprifmg  memory,  and  although  devoted  to  irkfo.me 
ftudies  he  was  of  a  mild  and  atfable  difpolition.  His  works  are 
of  two  kinds  j  fome  turning  on  rehgious  matters,  and  others 
on  literary  inquiry.  They  are  accurate  and  foHd ;  but  we  are 
not  to  look  in  them  for  elegance  of  ft  vie.  'l"he  principal  of 
them  are,  1.  Hiltory  of  the  eftablifhment  of  chriltianity  taken 
from  jewilh  and  pagan  authors   alone.     17^4,  4to.       2.  Tlie 
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cxiftence  of  God  demonftrated  by  nature,  2  vols.  8vo.  3.  An- 
fwer  to  fome  obje£lions  of  unbelievers  to  the  bible,  3  vols.  i2mo. 
Thefe  three  works  are  much  efleemed.  4.  De  apoftolica  eccle- 
fise  Gallicanse  origlne.  1752,  lamo.  5.  Memoirs  on  the  Celtic 
tongue,  1754-59,  3  vols.  fol.  This  vi^ork  contributed  moft  to 
his  reputation.  6.  Refearches  into  the  hiftory  of  Cards.  1757, 
8vo.      7.  A  difiertation  on  the  hiftory  of  France,   1757,  ^vo. 

BULLEYN  (William),  a  learned  phyfician  and  botanift, 
was  defcended  from  an  ancient  family,  and  born  in  the  iile  of 
Ely,  about  the  beginning  of  Henry  the  Vlilth's  reign.  He 
was  bred  up  at  Cambridge  as  fome  fay,  at  Oxford  according 
to  others ;  but  the  truth  fecms  to  be,  that  both  thofe  nurferies 
of  learning  had  a  (hare  in  his  education.  We  knov/  but  little 
of  this  perfon,  though  he  was  famous  in  his  profeffion,  and  a 
member  of  the  college  of  phyficians  in  London,  except  what 
we  are  able  to  collecl  from  his  works.  Tanner  fays,  that  he 
was  a  divine  as  well  as  a  phyfician  ;  that  he  wrote  a  book  againft 
tranfubltantiation  •,  and  that  in  June  1550,  he  was  inducted 
into  the  redlory  of  Blaxhall  in  Suffolk,  which  he  refigned  in 
November  1554.  From  his  works  we  learn,  that  he  had  been 
a  traveller  over  feveral  parts  of  Germany,  Scotland,  and  efpe- 
cially  England  ;  and  he  feems  to  have  made  it  his  bufinefs,  to 
acquaint  himfelf  with  the  natural  hiitory  of  each  place,  with 
the  produfts  of  its  foil,  efpecially  vegetables.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  more  permanently  fettled  at  Durham,  where 
he  pratftifed  phyfic  with  great  reputation  ;  and,  among  others 
of  the  moft  eminent  inhabitants,  was  in  great  favour  with  fir 
Thomas  Hilton,  knight,  baron  of  Hilton,  to  whom  he  dedicated 
a  book  in  the  laft  year  of  queen  Mary's  reign.  In  ii;;6o,  he 
went  to  London;  where,  to  his  iriinite  furprife,  he  found  him- 
felf accufed,  by  Mr.  William  Hilton  of  Biddick,  of  having  mur- 
dered his  brother,  the  baron  aforefaid  ;  who  really  died  among 
his  own  friends  of  a  malignant  fever.  The  innocent  doclor 
was  eafily  cleared ;  yet  did  not  his  enemy  ceafe  to  thirft  after 
his  blood,  but  hired  fome  ruffians  to  aflaifinate  him.  But  this 
alfo  proving  ineffe£lual,  the  faid  William  Hilton  arrefted  Dr. 
Bulleyn  in  an  a£tion,  and  confined  him  in  prifon  a  long  time ; 
■where  he  wrote  fome  of  thofe  medical  treatifes,  which  fhall  be 
mentioned  juft  now.  He  was  a  very  learned,  experienced, 
and  able  phyfician.  He  was  very  intimate  with  the  works  of 
the  ancient  phyficians  and  naturalifts,  both  greek,  voman,  and 
Arabian.  He  was  alfo  a  man  of  pi^obity  and  piety  ;  and,  though 
he  lived  in  the  times  of  popery,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
tainted  with  its  principles.  He  died  in  ic?^,  and  was  buried  in 
the  fame  grave  with  his  brother  Richard  Bulleyn,  a  divine,  who 
died  13  years  before.  In  the  church  of  St.  Giles,  Crippiegate. 
fl'here  is  an  infcription  on  their  tomb,  with  fome  latin  verfes  in 
'    ~   -       -  praj.fe 
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praife  of  them,  wherein  they  are  (aid  to  be  men  famous  for  their 
learning  and  piety.  Of  Dr.  BuUeyn  particularly  it  is  f?.id,  that 
he  was  alwavs  ready  to  accommodate  the  poorj  as  well  as  the 
rich,  with  medicines  for  the  relief  of  their  diftempers. 

He  wrote,  i.  The  government  of  health,- 1558,  b'vo.  2.  Re- 
gimen a  j^ain  (I  the  pleurily,  1562,  8vo.  3.  Bulwark  of  defence 
againft  all  ficknefs,  forenefs,  and  wounds,  that  daily  afiault 
mankind,  &c.  1^62,  foiio.  This  work  confill*  of,  firft,  The 
book  of  compounds,  with  a  table  of  their  names,  and  the  apo- 
thecaries rules  or  terms  ;  lecondly.  The  book  of  the  ufc  of  fick 
men  and  medicines,  before  which  is  prefixed,  a  wooden  print 
of  an  old  man,  in  a  fur  gown,  and  a  flat  bonnet,  his  purfe  or 
fcrip  by  his  fide,  fupportiag  himfelf  on  a  flafT,  and  a  death's 
head  at  his  feet.  Thefe  are  both  compoled  in  dialogues  between 
bicknefs  and  Health.  Then  follows,  thirdly,  Ihe  book  of 
fimples,  being  an  Herbal  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue ;  at  the  end 
of  which  are  th«  wooden  cuts  of  fome  plants,  and  of  fome  lim- 
becks or  ftills ;  and,  fourthly,  A  dialogue  between  Sorenefs 
and  Chirurgery,  concerning  impoilumations  and  wounds,  and 
their  caufes  and  cures.  This  tra6t  has  three  wooden  cuts  in  it ; 
one  reprefenting  a  man's  body  on  the  forepart  full  of  fores  and 
fwellings ;  the  other,  in  like  manner,  behind  ;  the  third  is  a!fo 
a  human  figure,  in  which  the  veins  are  feen  directed  to,  and 
named,  which  are  to  be  opened  in  phlebotomy.  4.  A  dialogue 
both  pleafant  and  pitiful,  wherein  is  Ihewed  a  godly  regimen 
againft  the  plague,  with  confolations  and  comfort  againft  death, 
1 564,  8vo,  Some  other  pieces  of  a  fmaller  nature  are  afcribed  to 
Dr.  Bulleyn  j  but  as  thev  are  of  very  little  confequence,  we  do  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  be  minute  in  our  enquiries  about  them. 

BULLINGER  (Henry),  was  born  at  Bengarten,  a  village 
near  Zurich,  in  Switzerland,  July  iS,  1504.  At  the  age  of 
12,  he  was  fent  by  his  father  to  Embrick,  to  be  inftrucled  in 
grammar-learning.  After  continuing  here  three  years,  he  went 
to  Cologn.  At  rhis  time  his  father,  to  make  him  feel  for  the 
diftrefies  of  others,  and  be  more  frugal  and  modeft  in  his  drefs, 
and  temperate  in  his  diet,  withdrew  that  money  with  which  he 
was  wont  to  fupply  him ;  fo  that  Bullinger  was  forced,  ac- 
cording to  the  cuftom  of  thofe  times,  to  fubfift  on  the  alms  he 
got  by  finging  from  door  to  door.  At  Cologn  he  ftudied  logic, 
and  commenced  H.  A.  at  16  years  old.  He  afterwards  betook 
himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  divinity  and  canon  law,  and  to  the  reading 
of  the  fathers.  He  had  early  formed  the  defign  of  turning  Car- 
thufian,  but  the  wTitings  of  Melandlhon  and  other  reformers 
made  him  change  his  refolution,  and  gave  him  a  diflike  to  the 
doiStrines  of  die  church  of  Rome,  from  which,  however,  he 
did  not  immediately  feparate.  In  1522,  he  commenced  M.  A. 
and  returning  home,  he  fpent  a  year  in  his  father's  houfe, 
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wholly  employing  himfelf  in  his  ftudies.  The  year  after,  h 
was  called  by  Jonar  abbot  of  Kapella  near  Zurich,  to  teach  in 
his  convent,  which  he  did  with  great  reputation  for  four  years. 
He  was  very  inftrumental  in  caufing  the  reformation  of  Zuevius 
to  be  received,  1526,  in  the  abbey  of  Kapella.  In  1527,  he 
attended  thelecflures  of  Zuinglius  at  Zurich,  during  five  months. 
He  was  with  Zuinglius  at  the  famous  difputation  held  at  Bern 
in  1 5 28.  Tlie  year  following,  he  was  called  to  be  minifler  of 
the  proteftant  church,  in  his  native  place  at  Bengarten,  and 
married  a  wife,  who  brought  him  fix  fons  and  five  daughters, 
and  died  in  1564.  He  met  with  great  oppofition  from  the  pa- 
pifts  and  anabaptiils  in  his  parifli.  The  vjftory  gained  by  the 
Tomiili  cantons  over  the  proteftants  in  a  battle  fought  152 1, 
forced  him,  together  with  his  father,  brother,  and  colleague, 
to  fly  to  Zurich,  wiiere  he  was  chofen  pallor  in  the  room  of 
Zuinglius,  flain  in  the  late  battle.  He  died  September  17,  1575, 
Befides  printed  works,  which  fill  ten  volumes,  he  left  many  in 
manufcript.  He  greatly  aflifted  the  engiiih  divines  who  fled 
into  Switzerland  from  the  perfecution  raifed  in  England  by 
queen  Mary.  His  confutation  of  the  pope's  bull  excommuni- 
cating queen  Elizabeth,  has  been  tranflated  into  englUh.'  The 
inagillrates  of  Zurich,  by  his  perfuafion,  erecled  a  new  college 
in  1538..  He  alfo  prevailed  with  them  to  erciSl,  in  a  place 
that  had  formerly  been  a  nunnery,  a  new  fchool,  in  which 
fifteen  youths  were  trained  up  under  an  able  mafter,  and  fup- 
plied  with  food,  raiment,  and  other  ncceflaries.  In  1549,  he 
by  his  influence  hindered  the  Swifs  from  renewing  their  league 
with  Henry  II.  of  France  ;  reprefentiin;  to  them,  that  it  was 
neither  juft  nor  lawful  for  a  man  to  iuffer  himfelf  to  be  hired 
to  {lied  another  man's  blood,  who  generally  was  innocent,  and 
from  whom  himfelf  had  never  received  any  injury, 

BULV/ER  (John),  was  author  of  fcveral  books  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  hand,  of  phyfiognomy,  and  of  inftructions  to  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  intended  as  lie  exprefl'es  It,  "  to  bring  thofe 
who  are  fo  born  to  hear  the  found  of  words  with  th.eir  eyes  [i'], 
and  thence  to  learn  to  fpeak  with  their  tongues."  He  was 
alfo  author  of  Pathomyotomia,  or  a-  dilTe£tion  of  the  fignifi- 
cative  mufcles  of  the  atTections  of  the  mind,  1649,  i2mo.  The 
mod  curious  of  his  v/orks  is  his  Anthropo-metamorphofis  ; 
Man  transformed,  or  the  artificial  changeling  ;  in  which  he 
Ihewo  what  a  (Irange  variety  of  fhapes  and  drefles  mankind  have 
appeared  in,  in  the  dltTerent  ages  and  nations  of  the  world.  At 
the  end  of  ih(j  firfl  edition  of  this  book  in  i2mo,  is  a  catalogue 
of  the  author's  works  in  print  and  MS. 

BUNEL  (Peter),    was  born  at  Touloufe  in   1499.      He 
ftudied  in  the  pollege  of  Coqueret  at  Paris,  where  he  was  diflin- 
[f]  By  the  n^otion  of  the  lips. 
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pulfhed  by  his  fine  genius.  On  his  return  to  Touloufe,  finding 
his  family  unable  to  maintain  him,  he  went  to  Padua,  wliere 
he  was  fupported  by  Emilius  Perrot.  He  was  afterwards  taken 
into  the  family  of  Lazarus  de  Baif,  the  french  ambafTiidor  at 
Venice,  by  whofc  generofity  he  was  not  only  fubfilled,  but  ena- 
bled to  Rudy  the  greek  tongue.  Afterwards  he  (tudied  hebrew. 
George  de  Selve,  bifliop  of  Lavaur,  who  fucceeded  de  Baif  as 
ambaflador,  retained  Bunel  in  hisfervice,  and  when  his  embaffy 
was  finiflied,  carried  him  with  him  to  Levaur.  Upon  the  death 
of  that  prelate,  which  happened  in  1541,  Bunel  returned  to 
Touloufe,  where  he  would  have  been  reduced  to  the  greateft 
indigence,  had  not  Meffieurs  de  Faur,  the  patrons  of  virtue  and 
fcience,  extended  their  liberality  to  him  unafked.  One  of  thefe 
gentlemen  appointed  him  tutor  to  his  fons  •,  but  whilll:  he  was 
making  the  tour  of  Italy  with  them,  he  was  cut  off  at  Turin  by 
a  fever,  in  1546.  Mr.  Bayle  fays,  that  he  was  one  of  the 
politell  writers  of  the  latin  tongue  in,  the  xvith  century ;  but 
though  he  was  advantageoufly  diilinguillied  by  the  eloquence  of 
his  Ciceronian  ftyle,  he  was  ftill  more  fo  by  the  ftriclnefs  of  his 
morals.  The  magiftrates  of  his  native  town  of  Touloufe  fet  up 
a  marble  flatue  to  his  memory  in  their  town-houfe.  He  left 
fome  latin  epillies  written  with  the  utmofh  purity,  which  were 
lirll  publiflied  by  Charles  Stevens  in  1521,  and  afterwards  bv 
Henry  Stevens  in  158 1.  Another,  but  a  more  incorredl  edition, 
was  printed  at  Touloufe  in  1687,  with  notes  by  Mr.  Gravcro, 
advocate  of  Nimes. 

BUNYAN  (John),  author  of  the  juftly  admired  allegory 
of  the  Pilgrim's  progrefs,  was  born  at  Elftow,  near  Bedford, 
1628.  His  parents,  though  very  mean,  took  care  to  give  him 
that  learning  which  was  fuitabie  to  their  condition,  bringing 
him  up  to  read  and  write  :  he  quickly  forgot  both,  abandoning 
himfcif  to  all  manner  of  wickednefs,  but  not  without  frequent 
checks  of  con  fcience.  One  day  being  at  play  with  his  compii- 
nions  (the  writer  of  his  life  teJls  us),  a  voice  fuddenly  darted  from 
heaven  into  his  foul,  faying,  *'  Wilt  thou  leave  thy  fins  and  go 
to  heaven,  or  have  thy  fins  and  go  to  hell !"  This  put  him 
into  fuch  a  conlternation,  that  he  immediately  left  his  fport ; 
and  looking  up  to  heaven,  thought  he  faw  the  lord  Jefus  lookin>' 
jlpwn  upon  him,  as  one  highly  difpleafed  with  him,  and  threaten- 
ing him  with  fome  grievous  punilhment  for  his  ungodly  prac- 
tices. At  another  time,  whilll  he  was  belching  out  oaths,  he 
was  feverely  reproved  by  a  woman,  who  was  herfclf  a  notorious 
finner  :  fhe  told  him  he  was  the  uglieft  fellow  for  fwearing  that 
ever  {he  heard  in  all  her  life,  that  he  was  able  to  fpoil  all  the 
youth  of  the  town,  if  they  came  but  into  his  company.  Tliis 
reproof  coming  from  a  woman,  whom  he  knew  to  be  very 
wicked,  filled  bin)  wjlh  fecret  ihame*,  and  made  him,  from  that 
^      7  thug 
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time,  very  much  refrain  from  it.  His  father  brought  him  up 
to  his  own  bufinefs,  which  was  that  of  a  tinker.  Being  a  foldier 
in  the  parliament  army,  at  the  fiege  of  Leiceiler,  in  "1645,  he 
was  drawn  out  to  ftand  fentinel  ;  but  another  foldier  of  his 
company  defjred  to  take  his  place,  to  which  he  agreed,  and 
thereby  efcaped  being  (hot  by  a  muftet  ball,  which  took  olf  his 
comrade.  About  1655  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  a  baptift 
congregation  at  Bedford,  and  foon  after  chofen  their  preacher. 
In  1660,  being  convided  at  the  felTions  of  holding  unlawful 
aflemblies  and  conventicles,  he  was  fentenced  to  perpetual  ba- 
nifhment,  and  in  the  mean  time  committed  to  gaol,  from  which 
he  was  difcharged,  after  a  confinement  of  twelve  years  and  an 
half,  by  th«  companionate  interpofition  of  Dr.  Barlow,  bilhop 
of  Lincoln.  During  his  imprifonment,  his  own  hand  miniftered 
to  his  neceffities,  making  many  an  hundred  grofs  of  long-tagged 
thread  laces,  which  he  had  learned  to  do  fince  his  confinement. 
At  this  time  he  alfo  wrote  many  of  his  tracts.  Afterwards, 
being  at  liberty,  he  travelled  into  feveral  parts  of  England,  to 
vifit  and  confirm  the  brethren,  which  procured  him  the  epithet 
of  biflrop  Bunyan.  "When  the  declaration  of  James  II.  for 
liberty  of  confcience  was  publilhed,  he,  by  the  Contributions  of 
his  followers,  built  a  mecting-houfe  in  Bedford,  and  preached 
conftantly  to  a  numerous  audience.  He  died  in  London  of  a 
fever,  1688,  aged  60.  He  had  by  his  wife  four  children,  one 
of  whom,  named  Mary,  was  blind.  'I  his  daughter,  he  faid, 
■lay  nearer  his  heart  whilfh  he  v/as  In  prifon,  than  all  the  reft  j 
and  that  the  thought  of  her  enduring  hardlhip  would  be  fome- 
times  almoft  ready  to  break  his  heart,  but  that  God  greatly  fup- 
ported  him  by  thefe'two  texts  of  fcripture,  "  Leave  the  father- 
lefs  children,  I  will  ^referve  them  alive  ;  and  let  the  widows 
truft  in  me.  The  Lord  faid,  Verily  it  (hall  be  well  with  thy 
remnant ;  verily  I  will  caufe  the  enemy  to  entreat  thee  well 
in  the  time  of  evil."  Jer.  xlix.  1  r.  and  chap,  xv,  1 1.  His  works 
are  colledted  in  two  volumes  in  folio,  printed  at  London  in 
1736-7.  The  continuator  ef  his  life,  in  the  fecond  of  thofe 
volumes,  tells  us,  that  "  he  appeared  in  countenance  to  be  of 
a  ftern  and  rough  temper,  but  in  his  converfation  mild  and 
affable  ;  not  given  to  loquacity,  or  much  difcourfe  in  company, 
unlefs  fome  urgent  occafion  required  it;  obferving  never  to  boaft 
of  himfelf  or  his  parts,  but  rather  feem  low  in  his  own  eyes, 
and  fubmit  himfelf  to  the  judgment  of  others  ;  abhorring  lying 
and  fwearing ;  being  jufi;  in  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  his 
•word;  not  feeking  to  revenge  injuries,  loving  to  reconcile  dif- 
ferences, and  making  friendfliip  with  all.  He  had  a  fharp  quick 
eye;  accompanied  with  an  excellent  difcerning  of  perfons, 
being  of  good  judgment  and  quick  wit.  As  for  his  perfon,  he 
was  tall  of  llature,  itrong  boned,  though  not  corpulent :  fome- 

what 
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xrhat  of  a  ruddy  face,  with  fparkling  eyes,  wearing  his  hair  on 
his  upper  lip,  after  the  old  britilh  falhion ;  his  hair  reddifti, 
but  in  his  latter  days  time  had  fprinkled  it  with  grey  j  his  nofc 
wcil-fet,  but  not  declining  or  bending,  and  his  mouth  moderately 
large  ;  his  forehead  fome thing  high,  and  his  habit  always  plaia 
and  modeft." 

BUONACORSI,  or  Pf.rrin  del  Vaga,  was  born  in  Tuf- 
cany,  of  a  poor  family.  He  was  fuckled  by  a  (lie-goat.  His 
happy  difpofitions  for  painting  were  unfolded  and  improved  at 
Rome,  and  afterwards  at  Florence,  which  he  quitted,  to  return 
>o  the  former.  Julio  Romano  and  le  Fattore  employed  him  in  the 
great  works  of  which  they  had  the  diredion  after  the  death  of  Ra- 
phael. Buonacorfi  imitated fuccefsfully  this  laft-mentionedpainter 
in  feveral  particulars,  but  never  equahed  him  either  in  invention 
or  execution.  He  fucceeded  in  frifes,  in  grotefques,  in  orna- 
ments of  Itucco,  and  in  all  the  works  of  decoration.  He  is 
perhaps  in  this  way  fuperior  to  the  antients.  His  defigns  are 
Hght  and  fpirlted.  This  great  mafler  began  by  painting  church- 
candles  under  a  wretched  dauber.  He  was  working  at  the 
cicling  of  the  hall  of  the  kings  at  the  Vatican,  when  he  was 
carried  off  by  a  fudden  death  at  the  age  of  47,  in  1547. 

BUONAINIiCI  (Castrucio),  born  at  Lucca  in  1710,  of  a 
worthy  family,  firft  embraced  the  ecclefiailical  ftate.  His  ftudies 
being  finiflied,  he  went  to  Rome,  in  the  hope  of  pufhing  his 
fortune.  During  a  ftay  of  fome  yeais  in  that  city,  he  had  ^t- 
tra£led  the  notice  of  the  cardinal  de  Polignac,  who  was  defirous 
of  gaining  his  attachment,  but  whom  he  refufed  to  accompany 
into  France.  Not  meeting  in  the  church  with  the  advantages 
he  had  promifed  himfelf,  he  gave  it  up,  in  order  to  bear  arms 
in  the  fervice  of  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  This  change  of 
condition  did  not  prevent  his  devoting  himfelf  to  the  lludy  of 
the  belles-lettres.  He  wrote  in  latin  the.hiftory  of  the  war  of 
Velletri  in  1745,  between  the  Auftrians  and  Neapolitans,  in 
which  he  w,is  employed  ;  this  v/ork,  printed  in  1746,  4to.  under 
the  title  of  De  rebus  ad  Velitras  geftis  commentarius,  obtained 
him  a  penfiou  from  the  king  of  Naples,  and  the  rank  of  com- 
miflary  general  of  artillery.  But  his  moft  coniiderable  work  is 
the  hillory  of  the  lall  war  in  Italy,  which  appeared  in  1750 
and  1 75 1,  under  this  title,  De  bello  itaHco  commentarii,  4to. 
in  three  books,  for  which  he  got  the  title  of  count  to  himfelf 
and  his  defcendants.  Thefe  two  hillories  are  much  efteemed 
for  the  exaciltude  of  the  narration  and  the  purity  of  the  iatinity, 
and  have  been  feveral  times  reprinted.  The  count  de  Buona- 
mici  alfo  compofed  a  trearife  De  fcientia  mihtari,  but  which  has 
not  hitherto  been  publiflied.  He  died  in  1761,  at  the  age  of 
50,  at  Lucca,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  whither  he  was  come 
for  tlic  benefit  of  his  health. 

BUON- 
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BUONFIGLIO  (Joseph  Constant),  a  neapolitan  author,  is 
diflinguiflied  among  the  hiftorians  of  Italy  for  two  good  books 
in  that  language.  One  is  the  ancient  and  modern  hiltory  of 
.Sicily,  Venice  1604,  2  vols.  4to;  the  other  that  of  MefRna,  printed 
alio  at  Venice  in  1606,  4to. 

BURCHILLLO,  an  italian  poet,  better  known  under  this 
name  than  by  that  of  Dominico,  which  was  his  true  one.     Au- 
thors differ  concerning  his  country  and  the  time  of  his  birth. 
The  opinion  mpfl  followed  is  that  he  was  born  at  Florence 
about  1380.     As  to  the  epocha  of  his  death  it  feems  more  cer- 
tain :  he  died  at  Rome  in  1448.   This  poet  M'as  a  barber  at  Flo- 
rence, and  his  fhop  the  common  rendezvous  of  all  tlie  literati 
of  that  town.     His  poems,  which  moftly  confifh  of  fonnets,  and 
often  very  freely  written,  are  of  the  comic  and  burlefque  fpecies  ; 
but  fo  truly  original,  that  fome  poets  who  came  after  Iiim  have 
endeavoured  to  imitate  him  by  compofing  verfes  alia  Burchiel- 
lelca.  They  are  moreover  full  of  obfcurities  and  enigmas.   Some 
•writers  have  taken  the  pains  to  make  comments  on  them,  and, 
among  others,  le  Doni ;  but  the  commentary  is  fcarcely  lefs  ob- 
fcure  than  the  text.    Burchlello  neverthelefs  holds  a  dillinguiih- 
ed  place  among  the  italian  poets.   He  may  be  cenfurable  for  not 
having  had  fufficient  refpetl  for  good  manners  ;  but  the  licence 
of  this  poetical  barber  was  much  in  the  general  tafte  of  the 
times.     The  bed  editions  of  his  poems  are  thofe  of  Florence 
1552  and  1568,  8vo.     His  fonnets  were  printed  for  the  liril 
time  at  Venice,  4to.  1477. 

BURE  (GuiLLAUME  FRAN90IS  DE),bookfellor  of  Paris,  died 
July  15,  1782,  had  a  great  reputation  among  the  book-coliectors 
of  that  capital  for  his  knowledge  in  fcarce  books.  His  Biblio- 
graphic inflrudlive,  or  treatife  of  fcarce  and  extraordinary  books, 
1763  &  fqq.  7  vols.  8vo ;  his  Mufseum  Typo.graphicum,  1775, 
i2nio.  are  great  helps  in  the  choice  of  books. 

BURGH  (Ulick  du)[q^],  marquis  of  Clanriccarde  and  earl 
of  St.  Albans,  was  not  a  man  of  fhining  abilities,  but  of  great  hu- 
manity, courtefy,  and  generority,ftrongly  attached  to  his  friends, 
a  true  lover  of  his  country,  and  above  all  fordid  views  or  mo- 
tives of  private  intereft.  He  adhered  to  the  crown  from  prin- 
ciple, and  had  a  particular  affe<Slion  for  the  king's  perfon.  He 
for  fome  years  attended  the  court,  and  indeed  icw  courtiers  have 
been  more  generally  efteemed.  The  great  part  which  he  adled 
for  the  kin^T  in  Ireland  is  well  known.  He  appears  to  have  been 
judly  cenfured  for  the  precipitate  peace  which  he  made  with  the 
rebels,  to  whom  he  yielded  too  large  conceihons.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  "  Memoirs  relative  to  the  Irifti  rebellion,  8vo.  1722,  and 
fol.  with  the  addition  of  majiy  letters,  in  1757.    Judge  Liudfey 

[qJ  Soractimes  wriUtii  Bc^ri^, 

has 
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has  given  us  a  mafterly  charafler  of  him  before  this  book[R]. 
As  the  period  of  time  in  which  it  was  written  abounded  with 
great  events,  in  fome  of  which  the  marquis  had  a  deep  fnarc, 
there  are 'anecdotes  in  it  which  are  interelUng  and  curious.  He 
died  1657  f  s], 

BURGH  (James)  ^t],  a  worthy  and  ingenious  moral  and 
poUtical  writer,  was  born  at  Madderty,  in  Perthfiiire,  North 
Britain,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1714  [u].  After  a  fchool 
education  at  Madderty,  where  he  difcovf  red  great  quicknefs  and 
faciUty,  he  was  removed  to  the  univerfity  of  St.  Andrew's,  with 
a  view  of  becoming  a  clergyman  in  the  church  of  Scotland ;  but 
did  not  continue  long  at  the  college,  being  obliged  to  leave  it 
on  account  of  bad  health.  This  circumftance  inducing  him  to 
lay  afide  the  thoughts  of  the  clerical  profeffion,  he  entered  into 
trade  in  the  linen  way;  which  not  proving  fuccefsful  [x],  he 
came  to  England,  where  his  iirft  employment  was  to  correct 
the  prefs  for  an  eminent  printer  ;  and  at  his  leifure  hours  he 
made  indexes.  After  being  engaged  about  a  year  in  this  way, 
he  removed  to  Great  Marlow  as  an  aiTiftant  at  the  free  grammar- 
ichool  of  that  town ;  where  he  firft  commenced  author,  by 
writing  a  pamphlet,  intituled,  Britain's  Remembrancer,  1746; 
which  went  through  five  large  editions  in  two  years,  was  re- 
printed in  England,  Ireland,  and  America  ;  was  afcribed  to  fc- 
veral  bifhops;  and  v.  ;.i  quoted  by  churchmen  and  diflenters  in 
their  pulpits. 

When  Mr.  Burgh  quitted  Marlow,  he  engaged  himfelf  as  an 
afliftant  to  Mr.  Kenrofs  at  Enfield ;  who,  at  the  end  of  one  year, 
very  generoufly  told  him,  "  that  he  ought  no  longer  to  lofc  his 
time,  by  continuing  in  the  capacity  of  an  afliftant ;  that  it  would 
be  advlfeable  for  him  to  open  a  boarding-fchool  for  himlelf ;  and 
that,  if  he  ftcod  in  need  of  it,  he  would  affift  him  with  money 
for  that  purpofe."  Accordingly,  in  1747,  Mr.  Burgh  commenced 
mailer  of  an  academy,  at  Stoke  Newington,  in  Middlefex  ;  and 
in  that  year  he  wrote  Thoughts  on  Education.  The  next  pro- 
duction of  his  pen  \vas  a  Hymn  to  the  Creator  of  the  vvorid  ;  to 
which  was  added,  in  profe,  an  Idea  of  the  Crearor,  from  his 
works.  A  fccond  edition,  in  oclavo,  was  printed  in  1750.  After 
Mr.  Burgh  had  continued  at  Stoke  Newington  three  years,  his 
houfe  not  being  large  enough  to  contain  the  number  of  fcholars 
that  were  otFered  to  him,  he  removed  to  a  more  commodious 

[r]  This  characler  is  contnifted  with  pari(b,  and  bis  mother  was  aunt  to  the 

tkat  of  the  marquis  of  OrmonJ.  celebrated  hiftoriaii  Dr.  RobettTon. 

[s]    Granger's    Biogr.    hift.    vol.    ii.         [x]   I;i  the  preface  to  Youth's  friendly 

p.  '49-  Monitor,  he  fays,  "  that  a  feries  ot  mif- 

f  1"  I  This  article  is  compiled  from  the  fortunes  ia  the  early  part  of  life  had  de- 

Biographia  Britannica,  vol.  iii.  compared  termincd  him  to  bring  his  minj  to  retire- 

with  the  Life  of  Bowyer  by  Nichols  meat  aiid  a  very  moderate  income." 

[l]  His  father  was  miniAcr  of  that 

one 
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one  at  N"ewington-green.  Here,  for  nineteen  years,  lie  carried 
on  his  fchool  with  great  reputation  and  fuccefs,  many  young  per- 
fons  having  been  trained  up  by  him  to  knowledge  and  virtue. 
Few  mafters  have  been  animated  with  a  more  ardent  folicitude 
for  forming  the  morals,  as  weli  as  the  underflandings  of  their 
fcholars  In  1751,  Mr.  Burgh  married  Mrs.  Harding,  a  widow 
lady,  who  zealoufly  concurred  in  promoting  his  laudable  and 
ufeful  undertakings  [yj. 

Mr.  Burgh  having  far  many  years  led  a  very  laborious  life, 
and  having  acquired  a  competent  though  not  a  large  fortune, 
he  determined  to  retire  from  bufinefs.  In  embracing  this  refo- 
lution,  his  more  immediate  objecl  was,  to  complete  his  Political 
Diiquifitions,  for  which  he  had,  during  ten  years,  been  colle6l- 
ing  fuitable  materials.  Upon  quitting  his  fchool  in  177 1,  he 
fettled  in  Colebrooke-row,  lilington,  where  he  continued  till  his 
deceafe.  He  had  not  been  long  in  his  new  fituation,  before  he 
became  convinced  (of  what  was  only  fufpecled  before)  that  he 
fead  a  ftone  in  his  bladder.  With  this  dreadful  malady  he  was 
deeply  afflicted  for  the  four  latter  years  of  his  life  j  and  for  the 
two  laft  of  thefe  years,  his  pain  was  exquifite.  Neverthclefs,  to 
the  aftonifhment  of  all  who  were  witnefies  of  the  mifery  he  en- 


[yJ  In  the  fame  year,  at  the  requeft 
of  Dr.  Stephen  Hales,  and  Dr.  Haytcr, 
tifliop  of  Norwich,  he  publiiTied  a  fmall 
piece,  in  izmo»  intituled,  A  Warning  to 
Dram  Drinkers.  Our  author's  next  pub- 
blication  was  his  great  work,  intituled. 
The  Dignity  of  Human  Nature,  or  a  brief 
account  of  the  certain  and  eftablitlicd 
means  for  attainiiig  the  true  end  of  our 
cxiftence.  This  treatife  appeared  in  i  7  :4> 
in  one  volume  quarto,  and  was  reprinted 
in  two  volumes  oitavo,  1767.  In  1756, 
Youth's  friendly  Monitor,  of  which  a  fur- 
rf  ptitious  copy  had  been  printed  under  a 
diiguifed  title,  was  pubiifhed  by  himlclf, 
in  i2mo.  In  1758,  he  printed  a  pamphlet 
under  the  title  of  Political  Speculations  ; 
and  the  fame  ye^r  the  Rationale  of  chrif- 
tiaaity,  though  he  did  not  publifn  this  lait 
till  1763;  when  he  printed  a  kind  of  Uto- 
pian romance,  intituled,  an  account  of 
the  Sift  Settlement,  Laws,  Form  of  Go- 
vernment .ind  Police  of  the  Ceffares,  a 
people  of  South  America  :  in  nine  letters, 
torn  Mr.  Vai'der  Neck,  one  of  the  fcna- 
tors  of  the  nation,  to  his  friend  in  HolhiaJ» 
with  notes  by  the  editor,  8vo.  In  1762, 
Mr.  Bugh  publiihed,  in  8vo.  The  Art  of 
Speaking ;  of  which  a  fifth  edition  was 
printed  in  1 7&2-  The  late  fir  Francis 
Blake  Delaval,  who  had  ftudied  the  fubject 
of  elocution,  and  .\ho  had  diftinguifhed 
hiaifclf  in  tijc  priyatc  ading  of  feveral 


pliys,  in  ctThjunflion  with  fome  otlier  per- 
fons  of  fafhion,  had  fo  high  an  opinion  of 
Mr.  Burgh's  performance,  that  he  foli- 
cited,  on  that  account,  an  interview  with 
him.  Our  author's  next  appearance  in  the 
literary  world  was  in  1766,  in  the  pubJi- 
cation  of  the  firft  volume,  in  i2mo,  »f 
Grito,  or  elfays  on  various  fubjerts.  To  this 
volume  is  prefixed  a  dedication,  not  defti- 
tu'.eof  humour.  To  the  right  rtv.  father  (of 
three  vears  old)  his  royal  highnefs  Frederic 
bifhop  of  Ofnaburgh.  The  effays  are  three 
in  number  :  the  frrft  is  of  a  political  na- 
ture; the  fecond  is  on  the  difficulty  and 
importance  of  education,  and  the  third 
upon  the  origin  of  evil.  In  the  fame  year 
Mr.  Burgh  wrote  propofals  {humbly  of- 
fered to  the  public)  for  an  alfaciationagainlV 
the  iniquitous  practices  of  engroirers,  fore- 
Itallers,  jobbers,  &c.  and  for  reducing  the 
price  of  provifions,  efpecialiy  butcher* 
meat,  8vo.  In  1767  came  out  the  fecond 
volume  of  Crito,  with  a  long  dedication 
(which  is  replete  with  fhrewd  and  fatirical 
obfervations,  chiefiy  of  a  polrtical  kind) 
To  the  good  people  of  Britain  of  the  xxtb 
century.  The  reft  of  the  volume  contains 
another  effay  on  the  origin  of  evil,  and  the 
rationale  of  chriftianity ;  and  a  poftfcript, 
confifting  of  further  explanations  of  the 
fubjefts  before  conlidered ,  and  of  detached 
remarks  on  various  matters. 
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dured,  he  went  on  with  his  Political  Difquifitions.     The  two 
firft  volumes  were  publiflied  in  1774,  and  the  third  v&lume  in 

Ir  was  Mr.  Burgh's  intention  to  have  extended  his  Difquifi- 
tions to  fome  other  objects,  if  he  had  not  been  prevented  by  the 
violence  of  his  diieafe,  the  tortures  of  which  he  bore  with  un- 
common patience  and  refignation,  and  from  which  he  was  hap- 
pily releafed,  Aug.  26,  1775,  in  the  61ft  year  of  his  age. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Burghs  character,  the  compiler  of  this 
article  can  couiirm  the  account  of  Dr.  Kippis,  that  he  was  a 
man  of  great  piety,  integrity,  and  benevolence  ;  and  that  his 
temper  was  communicative  and  cheerful. 

BURGOYNE  (John)  [a],  a  colonel  in  the  army,  M.  P.  for 
Prefton,  and  privy-couni'ellor  of  Ireland,  was  the  autlior  of  four 
dramatic  pieces,  acted  with  great  applaufe  at  both  theatres :  the 
moll  famous  of  which  is  the  Hciref?;  befides  a  number  of  pro- 
logues and  epilogues.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  a  natural  fon  of 
lord  Bingley.     He  died  the  4th  of  Auguft  1792  ;  and  on  the 


[z]  Their  title  is,  PolIti(;a!  Difquifi- 
tions :  or,  an  enquiry  into  public  errors, 
defers,  and  abuftrs.  Uluilrated  bv,  and 
Cilabliihed  upon,  fa^s  aad  remarks  ex- 
:ri;tej  from  a  variety  of  autiiocs  ancient 
and  modern.  Ca'.calated  todra-.v  the  time!v 
rit'.ention  of  gover:-  —  "-—  '■•  \  reople  to  a 
due  coafideration  ■:  v,  and  trie 

rr.eins,  of  reform  :.  .-<,  defe'ls, 

and  abufes  ;  ofretloring  the  co;i<litution, 
and  faring  the  ftite."  The  firft  voiume 
relates  to  government  in  generil,  and  to 
car'.iament  in  panicaiar;  the  fecond  tieacs 
of  places  and  penfions,  the  taction  of  the 
colonies,  and  the  army;  and  the  third 
confiders  manners.  What  vwe.'e  his  fcati- 
ments  in  relation  to  the  ccionies,  may  be 
judged  from  the  following  infcription, 
■••hich  he  wrotJ  in  1774,  to  accompany  a 
Lortrait  of  Dr.  Franklin  : 

II  a  ravi  !e  fsu  des  cieux, 
11  fait  fleurir  les  arts  en  des  climes  fau- 

vages. 
L'Amcrique  le  place  a  la  tete  des  fages. 
La  Grece  Taureil  mis  au  tiombre  de  fes 
dieux. 


De.nj. 


and 


Fkankliv,  Efq.  LL.    D 
F.  R.  S. 

The  brave  Defender  of 

His  Country 

Againft  the  Opprellion  of 

Taxation  without  Reprefentation  { 

Author  of  the  greateil  Difcovery  in  Na 

tural  Philofophy 

Sio«c  thofe  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  j 

ra. 


That  Lightning  is  the  fame     - 
With  the  Ek(£t'ic  Fire. 

Btfides  the  publications  already  men- 
tioned, and  a  variety  of  naaiiufcripts  which 
he  left  behind  him,  he  wrote,  in  1753  ar.4 
17  c4,  fome  letters  in  the  General  Even- 
ing I'ort,  called  The  Frtf  Enquirer;  and 
in  177c,  a  number  of  papers,  intituled. 
The  Conditutionalill,  in  die  Gazecteer  ; 
which  were  intended  to  recommend  .\n- 
nua]  Parliaments,  .Adequate  Reprefenta- 
tion, and  a  P. ace  Bill.  About  the  fame 
lime,  he  alfo  pubiilhej  another  periodical 
paper  in  the  Gazetteer,  under  the  title  of 
the  Colonift's  .'\dvocate  ;  which  »vas  written 
againft  the  meafures  of  Government  with 
refpe^  to  the  colon-es.  He  printed,  like- 
wife,  for  the  fole  ufs  of  his  pupils,  Direc- 
tions, prudential,  moral,  religious,  and  fci- 
eutiiic ;  which  were  pirated  by  a  book*- 
fellor,  and  aJ'tcrwards  publiftisd  by  him- 
felf,  under  the  title  of  Youth's  friendly 
Monitor.  A  thoufand  copies  had  been 
printed  about  the  year  1753,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  dlflxibuting  them  among  his  pu- 
pils ;  and  fome  of  them,  by  the  defire  of 
Dr  Haki,  were  prefented  to  Dr.  Hayter, 
then  biihop  of  Norwich,  for  the  ufe  of  the 
younger  part  of  the  children  «f  the  prin- 
ccfs  dowager  of  Wales  ;  which,  fiyj  Mr. 
Burgh,  *•  was  what  gave  occaiion  tirft  to 
my  being  taken  notice  of  by  that  moft 
amiable  and  illuftrious  princefs,  in  a  man- 
ner far  enough  above  what  I  could  haT» 
thought  of  or  eipeifled."    See  note  c. 

£aJ  Europ.  Mag.  toL  xxii.  for  1772. 
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13th  was  interred  in  the  cloifters  in  Weflminfler-abbey  in  a 
private  manner. 

BURIDAN  (John),  a  Frenchman,  born  at  Bethune  in  Artois, 
a  renowned  philofopher  of  the  xivth  century.  He  difcharged  a 
profefTor's  place  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris  with  great  reputation  ; 
and  wrote  commentaries  on  Arilloile's  logic,  ethics,  and  meta- 
phyficsi  which  were  much  efteemed.  Some  fay,  that  he  was 
recT:or  of  the  univerfity  of  J-'aris  in  1320*  Aventinus  relates  [ely 
tliat  he  was  a  difciple  of  Ockam  ;  and  that,  being  expelled  Paris 
by  the  power  of  the  realiirs,  which  was  fuperior  to  that  of  the 
nominalifts,  he  went  into  Germany,  where  he  founded!  the  uni- 
verfity of  Vienna.  "  Buridan's  Afs,"  has  been  a  kind  of  proverb 
a  long  time  in  the  fchools  ;  though  nobody  has  ever  pretended  - 
to  explain  it,  or  to  determine  with  certainty  what  it  meant.  He' 
fuppofed  an  afs,  very  hungry,  ffanding  betwixt  two  bufhels  of 
oats  perfectly  equal  •,  or  an  afs,  equally  hungry  and  thirfty,  placed 
betwixt  a  bufliel  of  oats  and  a  tub  of  water,  beth  making  an  equal 
iniprefiion  on  his  organs.  After  this  fuppofuion,  he  ufed  to  alky 
What  will  this  afs  do?  If  it  was  anfwered,  He  will  remaiti 
there  as  he  Itands  :  Then,  concluded  he,  he  will  die  01  hunger 
betwixt  two  bufhels  of  oats ;  he  will  die  of  hunger  and  thirfk 
with  plenty  of  food  and  drink  before  him.  This  feemed  abfurd, 
and  the  laugh  was  wholly  on  his  fide  :  but,  if  it  was  anfwered. 
This  afs  will  not  be  fo  Itupid  as  to  die  of  hunger  and  thirll  with 
fuchgood  provifion  on  each  fide  of  it:  Then,  concluded  he,  this 
afs  has  free  will,  or  of  two  weights  in  equilibrc  one  may  ftir  the 
other.  '  Leibnitz,  in  his  Thcodicea,  confutes  this  fable  ;  he  fup- 
pofes  the  afs  to  be  between  two  meadows,  and  equally  inclining 
to  both  :  concerning  this  he  fays,  it  is  a  ficlion  which,  in  the 
prefent  courfe  of  nature,  cannot  fubfill.  Indeed,  were  the  caie 
poflible,  we  mud  fay,  that  the  creature  would  fuiTer  itfelf  to  die 
cf  hunger.  But  the  qucilion  turns  on  an  impofllbility,  unlefs 
God  fliould  purpofely  interfere  to  produce  fuch  a  thing ;  for  the 
univerfe  cannot  be  fo  divided,  by  a  plane  drawn  through  the 
middle  of  the  afs,  cut  vertically  in  its  length,  fo  that  every  thing 
en  each  fide  fliall  be  alike  and  fimilar ;  for  neither  the  parts  of 
the  univerfe,  nor  the  aninial's  vifcera,  are  fimilar,  nor  in  an  equal 
littiation  on  both  fides  of  this  vertical  plane.  Therefore  will 
there  always  be  many  things,  within  and  without  the  afs,  which, 
though  imperceptible  to  us,  will  determine  it  to  take  to  one  fide 
more  than  other. 

BURIGNY  (Levesqj:e  de),  born  at  Rhelm?,  was  member 
of  the  acadeiny  of  belles-lettres  .at  Paris.  He  died  in  that  city 
06k.  8,  17S5,  at  the  age  of  94.  His  great  tranquillity  of  mind, 
and  the  gentlenefs  of  his  difpofition,  procured  him  the  enjoy-' 

[^b]  Lib.viii.  fol.  639.  apud  jacobum  Thomafiu.-n,  Orat.  xii.  p.  :ij4- 
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rnent  ci"  a  long  and  pleafaiit  old  age.  At  92  his  health  wa3 
robuil,  his  memory  extenfive,  and  he  compofed  ai.d  wrote 
with  facility.  His  works  are :  i.  A  treatife  on  the  authority 
of  the  popes,  172c,  4  vols.  i2mo.  2.  Hiftory  of  the  pagan 
philofophy,  1724,  i2mo.  a  learned  performance,  publiflied  in 
1754,  under  the  title  of 'thcologie  paienne.  3.  General  hiftory 
of  Sicily,  1745,  2  vols.  4to.  4.  Porphyry  on  abftinence  from 
meats,  1747,  i2mo.  5.  Hiftory  of  the  revolutions  of  Conftan- 
tlnople,  3  vtJls.  limo*  1750.  6.  Life  of  Grotius,  1754,  2  vols. 
i2mo.  7.  Life  of  Krafmus,  1757,  2  vols.  12010.  8.  Life  o{ 
Bofluet,  i76i,i2mo.  9,  Life  of  cardinal  du  Perron,  1768,  i2mo. 
The  hiftorlcal  works  of  M.  de  Burigni  are  efteemed  for  the  ac- 
curacy and  abundance  of  the  facts  they  contain.  But  he  is  a 
cold  narrator  j  has  but  little  force  and  exprefRon  in  his  portraits, 
and  is  fometimes  rather  prolix  in  his  details. 

BURKITT  (William),  a  celebrated  commentator  on  the 
new  teliament,  was  born  at  Hitcham  in  Nbrthamptonfliire, 
July  25,  1650.  He  was  fent  firft  to  a  fchool  at  Stow-marketj 
and  from  thence  to  another  at  Cambridge.  After  his  recovery 
:rQm  the  fmall-pox,  which  he  catched  there,  he  was  admitted 
of  Pembroke-hall,  at  the  age  of  no  more  than  fourteen  years ; 
and  upon  his  removal  from  the  uriiverfity^  when  he  had  taken 
his  degree,  he  became  a  chaplain  in  a  private  gentleman's  famiily, 
where  he  continued  fortie  years.  He  entered  young  upon  the 
miniftry,  being  ordained  by  bilhop  Reynolds:  and  the  firft  em- 
ployment which  he  had  was  at  Milden  in  Suffolk,  where  he 
continued  21  years  a  conftant  preacher  (in  a  plain,  praiSlical^ 
and  affectionate  manner),  firll  as  curate,  and  afterwards  as  rector 
of  that  church.  In  1692  he  had  a  call  to  the  vicarage  of  Ded- 
ham  in  ElTex,  where  he  continued  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  happened  in  the  latter  end  of  Oclober  1703.  He  was  a 
pious  and  charitable  man.  He  made  great  collections  for  the 
french  proteftants  in  the  years  1687,  &c.  and  by  his  great  care, 
pains,  and  charges,  procured  a  worthy  minifter  to  go  and  fettle 
in  Carolina.  Among  other  charities,  he  bequeathed  by  his  lad 
will  and  teftament  the  houfe  wherein  he  lived,  with  the  lands 
thereunto  belonging,  to  be  an  hJlbltation  for  the  lefturer  that 
fhould  be  chofen  from  time  to  time  to  preach  the  lecture  at 
Dedham.  He  wrote  fome  books,  and  among  the  reft  a  com- 
mentary upon  the  new  teftament,  in  tlie  fame  plain,  practical, 
and  affectionate  manner  in  which  he  preached. 

BURLAMAQXJI  (John  James),  an  illuftrious  civilian,  was 
born  at  Geneva  in  1 694;  and  became  afterwards  profefTcr  of 
civil  law  there.  Prince  Frederick  of  HefTc-CafTel,  who  was  his 
pupil,  took  him  home  with  him  in  17)4,  and  kept  him  fome 
years.  Upon  his  return  to  Geneva,  he  was  named  counfelloi? 
of  ftate,  and  died  there  in  174B.     His  Principles  of  natural 
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law,  written  in  frencli,  have  made  him  known  to  great  advan-' 
tage  fn  fhe  republic  onetters.  He  is  fuppofed  to  have  incorporated 
into  this  work  all  the  bed  things  from  Grotius,  PufFendorf,  and 
their  commentator  Barbeyrac.  It  is  a  fyftem,  or  chain,  of  juft 
and  interefting  ideas  ;  clearly  developed,  happily  conrjefted,  and 
exprefled  with  accuracy  and  precifion.  He  publilhed,  fome  time 
after,  the  Principles  of  political  law;  which  was  written  in  the 
fame  language,  and  equally  well  received. 

BURLEY  (Walter),  an  englifli  prieft,  who  liVed  in  1337, 
left  commentaries  on  Ariftotle,  printed  in  the  xvth  cei:tury  •,  and 
a  book  De  vita  8c  moribus  philofophorum.  Cologne  1472,  a 
fcarce  edition, 

BtJRiSlAN  (Peter),  profefTor  of  hiftor)'  and  eloquence  in 
the  univerfity  of  Leyd'cn,  is  a  pcrfon  of  whom  we  know  very 
little;  which  ignorance  of  ours  is  owing  entirely  to  his  own 
mifconduft.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  Burman  to  be  quarrelfome, 
and  ready  to  rail  at  every  body.  1  his  propenfity,  joined  to  bad 
qualities  of  the  heart,  and  an  immoral  life,  made  him  fo  uni- 
verfally  difliked,  that  at  his  death,  which  happened  rn  1740,  no- 
body was  found  who  would  write  his  elo;;e,  or  fay  any  thing 
about  him.  He  was  in  his  turn  reftor  magnificus  of  the  uni- 
verfity of  I^eyden  •,  and,  as  is  cuftomary  in  foreign  univerfities, 
made  an  oration  when  he  quitted  the  reclorfhip  on  the  8th  of 
February  1720.  His  oration  was  publifhed,  and  is  remarkable. 
It  is  "  againft  the  iludies  of  humanity,  fhewing,  that  the  learned 
languages,  hiftorv,  eloquence,  and  criticifm,are  not  only  ufelefs, 
but  alio  dangerous  to  the  liudies  of  law,  phyfic,  philofophy,  and 
above  all,  of  divinity ;  to  which  laft,  poetry  is  a  fpecial  help." 
The  profeflbr,  obfcrving  the  great  detay  of  the  politer  Ttudies, 
and  the  contempt  with  which  the  men  of  fcience  affefted  to 
treat  them,  endeavoured  to  expofe  their  objedions  while  he 
fccmed  to  juftify  them.  He  ridicules  the  barbarous  ftyle  in 
which  moft  lawyers,  phyficians,  and  philofophers  write ;  but 
efpeciallv  the  jargon  of  divines,  who,  as  he  intimates,  fhame- 
fully  negletfled  the  lludy  of  the  original  languages,  and  inveighed 
frequently  againlt  the  abufe  of  hifiory  and  criticrfm  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  would  in  efFeft  deflroy  the  \ife  of  them.  The  cele- 
brated Dr.  Bentley,  who  both  fpoke  and  thought  highly  of  Bur- 
man,  has  pronounced  this  oration  *'  a  very  fine  one  in  its  way, 
all  writ  in  Lucian's  manner,  a  tliorough  irony  and  jeer."  Thefc 
expreflions  are  to  be  found  in  the  36th  page  of  his  Anfwer  to 
the  Remarks  made  upon  his  propofals  of  printing  a  new  edition 
of  the  greek  teflarnent.  Dr.  Middleton,  however,  the  author  of 
thofe  Rem.arks,  and  who  wrote  Further  remarks  on  the  pro- 
pofals, replies  to  this  encomium  of  Bentley  upon  Burman,  in 
this  manner  :  "  It  is  indeed  as  thorough  a  jeer  as  ever  yet  ap- 
peared, and  as  dull  a  one  too,  upon  the  church,  the  clergy,  and 
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€very  thing  ferlous  and  facred  in  the  pratlice  and  principles  or 
both.  It  is  juft,  as  he  tells  us,  to  let  his  audience  know,  that  to 
make  a  profound  theologue,  there  is  no  need  of  any  fkill  at  all, 
either  in  languages,  or  hiftoty,  or  eloquence,  or  criticifm  [cj." 

Among  the  many  quarrels  and  altercations  which  Burmail 
had,  one  was  with  the  excellent  Le  Clerc  ;  of  which  we  will 
give  fome  account,  for  the  fake  of  illuftrating  the  temper  and 
characler  of  our  profefTor.  In  1 703,  Le  Clerc,  linder  the  afTumed 
name  of  Vheodorus  Gorallus,  publiflied  an  edition  of  the  re- 
mains of  Pjedo  Albiriovanus  and  Cornelius  Severus ;  and  pre- 
fixed a  difcourfe  upon  the  right  method  of  interpreting  the  an- 
cient authors.  Now  whether  Le  Clerc  here  let  drop  any  thing 
which  might  feem  to  difcredit  verbal  criticifm,  and  fo  increafed 
the  difguft  he  had  already  given  to  that  fort  of  men  in  his 
Parrhafiana  ;  or  whether  he  was  tiioiight  to  have  gone  out  o£ 
his  province,  and  to  have  undertaken  what  he  was  not  qualified 
to  perform,  we  know  not :  but  offence  was  taken  by  Burman, 
and  the  lame  year  was  publillied  a  fatirical  piece,  intituled,  A. 
dialogue  between  Spudreus  and  Gorallus  ;  which,  as  Clerc  tells 
us[d],  every  body  agreed  to  have  been  written  by  him.  Le: 
Clerc  replied  in  a  (liort  and  general  way  to  it,  in  the  preface  to 
his  fecond  volume  of  the  Blbliothcque  choifis  •,  but  without 
mentioning  either  the  work  or  the  fuppofcd  author.  He  was 
twice,  he  tell  us,  in  Burman's  company  afterwards,  at  the  houfes 
of  common  friends,  but  did  not  take  the  lead  notice.  In  1709 
Burman  publifhed  Petronius,  and  in  the  preface  made  an  open 
and  virulent  attack  upon  Le  Clerc,  upon  a  pretence  that  he  had 
faid  fomething  againil  Graevius.  Mr.  Le  Clerc  replied  in  form  to 
this  preface,  and  vindicates  his  perfon  and  his  writings  from  the 
reproachful  imputations  caft  upon  both.  Before  he  enters  upoti 
this,  he  rallies  Burman  pretty  fmartly  for  defending  Petronius 
and  his  obfcenities  fo  zealoufly  as  he  docs.  One  may  fee,  fays 
Le  Clerc,  that  Mr.  Burman  has  profited  exceedingly  from  the 
ftudy  of  Petronius ;  and  that  he  is  perfc£tly  free  from  that 
hypocrify  which  he  imputes  to  the  monks.  His  delicacy,  adds 
he,  io  further  obfervable  in  the  promife  he  has  made  the  public, 
in  the  fame  preface;  where  he  fays,  that  "  he  has  a  defign,  i£ 
God  fliall  grant  life  and  ftrength,  not  only  to  publifli  another 
volume  of  the  verfes  afcribed  to  Petronius,  but  alfo  to  enrich  it 
with  the  Catalefta  Sealigeri,  ^'c."  that  is,  fays  Le  Clerc,  Mr. 
Burman  intends,  with  God's  bleffing,  not  only  to  publifh  a  col- 
)e£l:ion  of  moft  bawdy  poems  ;  but  alfo  to  enrich  them  with  a 
commentary  of  his  own.  Thefc  things,  fays  he,  are  very  unbe- 
coming a  profeflbr  of  a  chrlftian  univcrficy,  who  ought  to  pre- 
ferve  the  youth  about  him  from  corruption,  inftcad  of  throwing 
incitements  in  their  way ;  "  not  to  mention  his  imprudence  in 

[c]  Miti<i!e«on'5  works,  tol,  ii.  p,  ^zt.  [0]  Bl'oi.  choif.  nm.  xix.  p.  369. 
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talking  after  this  manner,  at  a  time  when  an  a£^ion  was  com^ 
mcnced  againft  him  by  a  young  girl  for  having  debauched 
her." 

It  may  be  proper  to  obfervc  here,  that  in  1734  was  publifhed 
at  Florence  a  latin  performance,  intituled,  *'  Chreftomathia  Fc- 
tronio-Burmanniana  :  five,  Cornucopia  obfervationum  eruditif- 
fimarum  &  ante  plane  inauditarum,  quas  vir  rlluminatifTimus,. 
rerum  omnium  Sc  multorum  pr?eterea  aliorum  peritiffimus,  Pe- 
trus  Burmannus,  congeflit  in  Petronium  Ai^bitrum,  fan£liflimum 
fcriptorem.  Acccflit  fpecimen  latinitatis  novx,  Romanis  incog- 
nltje,  e  notis  Petri  Burmanni  ad  Petronium."  Burman  after- 
wards abufed  Le  Clerc,  in  a  piece  called.  The  lying  Gazetteer, 
&c.  To  which  I.e  Clerc  made  no  reply,  than  by  inferring  in  the 
fecond  part  of  the  20th  tome  of  his  Bibliotheque  choifie,. printed 
in  17 10,  a  fhort  article  intituled,  Reafons  for  not  anfwering  a 
libel  of  Peter  Burman.  Burman's  refentment  was  not  yet  fa- 
tiated  ;  for  in  the  fame  year,  when  Dr.  Bentley's  Emendationes  in- 
Menandri  &  Philemonis  reliquias  ex  nupera  editione  ^.  Clerici 
were  publifhed  at  Utrecht,  he  prefixed  a  moll  abufive  and  fcur- 
xilous  preface  to  it. 

To  conclude,  Burman,  though  not  allowed  by  the  critics  to 
be  an  adept  in  the  greek,  had  Ikill  and  abilities  as  an  editor  of 
latin  clalfics  -,  of  which  he  publifhed  Virgil,  Ovid,  Petronius^ 
Quintilian,  Suetonius,  Juflin,  \''el!eius,  Phxdrus,  &c. 

BURMAN  (Jokn),  profcflbr  of  Irotany  and  medicine  at  Am- 
ilerdam,  publifhed,  i.  Rarlorum  Africanarum  plantarum  de- 
cades x.  Amfterd.  1738  and  1739,..  4to.  with  plates.  2.  The- 
faurus  Zeylanicus,  1737,  410.  cmiifig.  Tliey  are  curiicKis  and 
icarcc. 

BURN  (RicHAun-V,  was  bortr  at  Winton  in  Weftmorelandi 
fome  time  about  the  beginning  of  this  century;  He  wa*;  edu- 
cated at  Queen's  college,  Oxford,  wliich  univerfity  conferred 
on  him  March  22,  1762,  the  honorary  degree  of  LL,  D.  He 
died  at  Orton,  of  which  place  he  had  been  vicar  49  years,  No*- 
vember  20,  1785.  He  was  one  of  his  majelly's  juflices  of  the 
peace  for  the  coundes  of  Weftmoreland  and  Cumberland,  and 
was  made  by  bi'fhop  Lyttleton  chancellor  of  the  diocefe  of  Cnr- 
Jille-  He  wrote,  i.  The  office  of  a  juflice  of  peaec.  2.  On  the 
ecclefiaflical  law.  Thefe  two  works  are  in  high  repute,  which 
is  evinced  by  the  number  of  editions  they  have  each  gone 
through.  He  likewife  publifhed^  3.  The  hiflory  and  antiquity  of 
the  two  counties  of  Weilmoreland  and  Cumberland,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Jofeph  Nicolfon,  efq.  nephew  to  the  biihop  of  CarUilc 
©f  that  name,  1777,  2  vols.  4^0  [s], 

[e]  III  which  work  he  ha?  givti;  t}:5  above  account  of  hirafelf. 
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BURNET  (Gilbert),  bifhop  of  Salifbury,  was  torn  at  Edin- 
burgh, Sept.  18,  1643.     His  father  was  the  younger  brother  of 
an  ancient  family  in  Aberdeenfliire,  and  bred  to  the  civil  law,  in 
which,  though  he  made  no  fliining  figure  at  the  bar^  his  modetty 
deprefiing  too  much  his  abilities_j  he  railed  himfelf  to  fo  great  a 
reputation,  that  at  the  reftoratton  of  Charles  II.  lie  was,  in  re- 
ward of  liis  conftant  attachment  to  the  royal  party,  appointed 
-one  of  the  lords  of  feffion  at  Edinburgh.     His  mother  was  fifler 
to  the  famous  fiT  Alexander  Johnftoun,  and  a  warm  zealot  for 
prelbytery.     Mr.  Burnet  being  out  of  employment,  by  reafon 
of  his  refuung  to  acknowledge  Cromwell's  authority,  took  upon 
himfelf  the  charge  of  his  fon's  education,  who  at  ten  years  of 
age  was  fent  to  the  college  of  .-Aberdeen.     His  father,  who  ftill 
continued  to  be  his  principal  inftruclor,  obliged  him  to  rife  to 
his  Itudies  at  four  o'clock  every  morning  ;  by  which  means  he 
contracted  fuch  a  habit,  as  he  never  difcontinued  till  a  few  years 
before  his  -death,  when  age  and  infirmities  rendered  a  greater 
proportion  of  reft  neceflary  to  him.    Though  his  fatlier  had  de- 
signed him  for  the  church,  yet  be  would  not  divert  him  from 
purfuing  his  own  inclination  to  civil  and  feudal  law,  to  which 
Itudy  he  applied  a  wliole  year;   and  received  from  it  (he  was 
often  heard  to  fay)  jufter  notions  concerning  the  foundation-  off 
civil  fociety  and  government  than  are  maintained  by  fome  di- 
vines [f].     He  altered  his  refolution  of  profecuting  thi*  (ludy, 
and   applied,  with  his   father's  warm  approbation,   to  that  of" 
<livinity.     In  his  hours  of  amufement  he  ran  through  many  vo.- 
lumes  of  hiftory ;  and,  as  he  had  a  very  ftrong  conititution  and 
a  prodigious  memory,  this  clofe  application  was  no  inconveni- 
ence to  him,  fo  that  he  made  himfelf  mafter  of  a  vaft  extent  of 
-learning,  which  he  had  ready  for  his  ufe  upon  all  occafions.    At 
eighteen  he  was  admitted  a  probationer,  or  expedlant  preacher, 
and  foon  after  an  offer  of  a  good  benefice  was  made  him,  which 
he  declined.     In  1663,  about  two  years  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  he  came  into  Englaixi,  and,  after  fix  months  flay  at  Ox- 
ford and  Canibridge,  returned  to  Scotland,  which  he  foon  left 
again  to  make  a  tour  of  fome  months,  in  166 j^,  to  Holland  an4 
France.     At  Amfterdam,  by  the  help  of  a  jewifii  rabbi,  he  per- 
feifled  himfelf  in  the  hebrew  language  9  and  likewife  became 
acquainted  with  the  leading  men  of  the  diiferent  perfuafions 
tolerated  in  that  country,  as  cakinifts,   arminians,  luthcran^, 
anabaptifts,  brownifts,  papifts,  and  unitarians,  amongft  each  of 
which,  he  ufed  frequently  to  declare,  he  met  with  men  of  fRch 
unfeigned  piety  and  virtue,  that  he  became  fixed  in  a  ilrcng 
principle  of  univerfiil  charity,  and  an  invincible  abhorrence  of 
•yil  fcverities  on  account  of  religious  diflenfions.    On  his  return 
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to  Scotland,  Tic  wns  admitted  into  orders,  hy  the  biHiop  of  EdinT 
burgh,  in  1665,  and  prefented  to  the  living  of  Saltoun.     The 
conduct  of  the  fcottifh  biihops  feemed  to  him  fo  unbecoming  the 
epifcopal  chara(i"l:er,  that  he  drew  up  a  memorial  of  their  abufeg. 
In  i^bS  he  was  employed  in  negotiating  the  fcheme  of  accom-^ 
modation  between  the  epifcopal  and  prelbyterian  parties,  and,  by 
his  advice,  many  of  the  latter  were  put  into  the  vacant  churches. 
The  year  following  he  v/as  made  divinity  profeffor  at  Glafgow ; 
where  he  continued  four  years  and  a  half,  equally  hated  by  the 
zealots   of  both   parties.      In  the  frequent  vifits   he   made  to 
the  duchefs  of  Hamilton,  he  fo  far  gained  her  confidence  as  to 
.  be  intrufled  with  the  perufal  and  arrangement  of  her  papers, 
relating  to  her  father  s    and  uncle's  miniftry  j  which  put  him 
ypon  writing  memoirs  of  the  dukes  of  Hamilton,  and  occafione4 
his  being  invited  to  London  by  the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  who  of- 
fered  to  furnifh   him   with  fome  anecdotes  tov/ards  compiling 
thofe  memoirs.     During  his  flay   in    London,  we   are  told  by 
himfelf  and  fon,  he  was  offered  the  choice  of  four  biflioprics  in 
^Scotland,  which  he  refufed.     On  his   return   to  Glafgow,  he 
married  lady  Margaret  Kennedy,  daughter  to  the  earl  of  Calhlis, 
a  lady  of  great  piety  and  knowledge,  highly  efteemed  by  the 
prefbyterians,  to  vvhofe  fentiments  flie  was   ftrongly  inclined. 
As  there  was  fome  difparity  in  their  ages,  that  it  might  remair^ 
pad  difpute  that  this  match  was  wholly  owing  to  inclination, 
not  to  avarice  or  ambitipn,  the  day  before  their  marriage  he  de- 
livered the  lady  a  deed,  whereby  he  renounced  all  pvetenfion  to 
her  fortune,  which  was  very  confiderable,  and  muft  otherwife 
have  fallen  into  his  hands,  fhe  herfelf  having  no  intention  to  fe- 
cure  it.    In  1672  he  publiflied  A  vindication,  &c.  of  the  church 
and  ftate  of  Scotland;  which  at  that  junfture  was  looked  upon 
as  fo  great  a  fervice,  that  he  was  again  offered  a  bifliopric,  and 
a  promife  of  the  next  vacant  arch-bifhopric,  but  did  not  accept 
of  it,  becaufe  he  remarked,  that  the  great  defign   of  the  court 
was  to  advance  popery.     In  1673   ^^^  ^°^^>  another  journey  to 
London-,  and,  by  the  king's  own  nomination,  after  hearing  him 
preach,  was  made  one  of  his  chaplains  in  ordinary. 

Upon  his  return  to  Scot^nd,  he  retired  to  his  flation  at  Glaf- 
gow ;  but  was  obliged  the  next  year  to  retiirn  to  court  to  juflify 
himfelf  againft  the  accufations  of  duke  Lauderdale,  who  had  re- 
prefcnted  him  as  the  caufe  of  \h.t  mifcarriage§  of  all  the  court 
meafures  in  Scotland.  The  king  received  him  vevy  coldly,  and 
prdered  his  name  to  be  flruck  out  of  the  liil  of  chaplains  ;  yet, 
at  the  duke  of  York's  entreaty,  cqnfented  to  hear  what  he  could 
offer  in  his  own  j unification,  wi^h  which  he  feemed  to  be  fatif- 
](ied.  ISfeverthelefs,  as  Lauderdale  had  not  dropped  his  refent- 
ment,  Mr.  Burnet,  who  was  told  tliat  his  enemies  had  a  defign 
^o  get  him  imprilone4>  refigned  his  pvofeflbr's  chair  at  Glafgow, 
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Twd  refolved  to  fettle  in  London.  He  preached  m  fev<;ral 
churches  ;  and  had  been  actually  chofen  minilter  of  one,  had  not 
the  eledors  been  deterred  from  it  by  a  melTage  in  the  king's 
name.  About  this  time  the  living  of  Cripplegate  being  vacant, 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  (in  whofe  gift  it  was)  hearing 
of  his  circumilances,  and  the  hardlhips  he  had  undergone,  fent 
him  an  offer  of  the  benefice  ;  but  as  he  had  beon  informed  of 
tlielr  firft  intention  of  conferring  it  on  Dr.  Fowler,  he  generoully 
<!eclined  it.  In  1675,  at  the  recommendation  of  lord  Mollis, 
whom  he  had  known-  in  France,  ambafTador  at  that  Cdurt,  he 
was,  by  fir  Harbottle  Grimftojic,  mailer  of  the  rolls,  appointed 
preacher  of  the  chapel  there,  notwithftanding  the  oppontion  of 
the  court.  He  was  foon  after  chofen  a  lecturer  of  St.  Clement^ s, 
and  became  one  of  the  preachers  that  were  mofl  followed  in 
town.  In  1679  he  pubU£hed  the  firll  volume  of  his  Hillory  of 
the  Reformation,  for  which  he  had  the  thanks  of  both  houles  of 
parliament :  and  two  years  after,  the  fecond  volume,  which  met 
with  the  fame  approbation  as  the  firft.  x\bout  this  time  he  at- 
tended a  fick  perfon,  who  had  been  engaged  in  an  amour  with 
the  earl  of  Rochefter.  The  manner  in  which  he  treated  her 
during  her  illnefs,  gave  that  lord  a  great  curiofity  of  being  ac- 
quainted with  him.  Whereupon,  for  a  whole  winter,  he  fpent 
one  evening  in  a  week  with  Mr,  Burnet,  who  difcourfed  with 
him  upon  all  thofe  topics,  upon  which  fceptics  and  men  of  loofe 
morals  attack  the  chriftlan  religion.  The  happy  effect  of  thefe 
conferences  occafioned  the  publication  of  his  account  of  the  life 
and  death  of  that  earl. 

In  1682,  when  the  adminiftration  was  chnsged  in  favour  of 
tlie  duke  of  York,  being  much  reforted  to  by  perfons  of  all 
t-anks  and  parties,  in  order  to  avoid  returning  vifits,  he  built  a 
l;iboratory,  and  went,  for  above  a  year,  through  a  courfe  of  che-f 
mical  experiments.  Not  long  after,  he  refufed  a  living  of  ihree 
hundred  a  year  offered  him  by  the  ea-rl  of  EiTcx,  on  the  terms 
fif  not  refiding  there,  but  in  London.  His  behaviour  at  the  -lord 
Ruflel's  trial,  and  his  attendance  on  him  is  prifon  and  at  hi* 
•execution,  having  drawn  on  him  the  indignation  of  the  court, 
fee  took  a  iliort  tour  to  Paris,  where  unufual  civilities  wore  fliewu 
kim  by  the  king  of  France's  exprefs  diretliion.  He  became  ac- 
quainted with  feveral  eminent  perfons  ^  but  not  thinking  it 
right  to  be  longer  abfent  from  the  duties  of  his  calling,  he  re- 
turned to  London,  and  that  very  yeajr,  in  purfuance  of  the  king's 
mandate,  was  difcharged  from  his  le£turefliip  at  St.  Clement's  : 
ynd  having,  on  the  5th  of  November  1684,  preached  a  fermoa 
jLt  the  Rolls  chapel,  feverely  inveighing  againft  the  doctrines  of 
popery  and  the  principles  of  the  papifts,  he  was,  in  Dccenjher 
(feolfowing,  forbid  to  preach  there  any  more. 

On  king  Jiimes's  accelTion  to  the  throne^  havinir  obtained  leave 
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to  go  out  of  the  kingdom,  he  firft  went  to  Paris,  and  lived  \r\ 
great  retirement,  till  contra£t:ing  an  acquaintance  with  brigadier 
Stouppe,  a  proteftant  gentleman  in  the  french  iervice,  he  made 
a  tour  with  him  to  Italy.  He  met  with  an  agreeable  reception 
at  Rome.  Pope  Innocent  II.  hearing  of  our  author's  arrival, 
fent  the  captain  of  the  fwifs  guards  to  acquaint  him,  that  he 
would  give  him  a  private  audience  in  bed,  to  avoid  the  cere- 
mony of  kilTmg  his  holinefs's  flipper.  But  Dr.  Burnet  excufed 
himfelf  as  well  as  he  could. 

One  evening,  upon  vifiting  cardinal  Howard,  he  found  hin^ 
diftributing  fon'+e  relics  to  two  french  gentlemen.  Whereupon 
he  whifpered  to  him  in  englifii,  that  It  was  fomewhat  odd,  that 
a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England  (hould  be  at  Rome,  help- 
ing them  off  with  the  ware  of  Babylon.  The  cardinal  fmiled  at 
the  remark,  and  repeating  it  in  french  to  the  gentlemen,  bade 
them  tell  their  countrymen  how  bold  the  heretics,  and  how  mild 
the  cardinals  were  at  Rome.  Some  difputes  which  our  author 
had  at  Rome,  concerning  religion,  beginning  to  be  taken  notice 
of,  made  it  proper  for  him  to  quit  that  city,  which,  upon  an  in- 
timation given  him  by  prince  Borghefe,  he  accordingly  did.  He 
purfued  his  travels  through  Switzerland  and  Germany.  In  1688 
he  came  to  Utrecht,  with  an  intention  to  fettle  in  fome  of  the 
Seven  Provinces.  There  he  received  an  invitation  from  the 
prince  and  princefs  of  Qrange  (to  whom,  theif  party  in  England 
had  recommended  him)  to  come  to  the  Hague,  which  he  ac- 
cepted: he  was  foon  made  acquainted  with  the  fecret  of  their 
counfels,  and  advifed  the  fitting  out  of  a  fleet  in  Holland  fuf- 
iicient  to  fupport  their  defigns  and  encourage  their  friends.  This 
and  the  account  of  his  travels,  in  which  he  blends  popery  and 
tyranny  together,  and  reprefents  them  as  infep arable,  with  fome 
papers  refletling  on  the  proceedings  of  England,  that  came  out 
in  fmgle  fbeets,  and  were  difperfed  in  feveral  parts  of  England, 
moft  of  which  Mr.  Burnet  owns  himfelf  the  author  of,  alarmed 
king  James  •,  and  were  the  occafion  of  his  writing  twice  againft 
him  to  the  princefs  of  Orange,  and  infilting  by  his  ambaiVador 
on  his  being  forbid  the  court,  which  after  much  importunity 
was  done  ;  though  he  continued  to  be  trufted  and  employed  as 
before,  the  dutch  miniilers  confulting  him  daily.  But  that 
which  gave,  he  tells  us,  the  crifis  to  the  king's  anger  was,  the 
news  of  Burnet's  being  to  be  married  to  a  conliderable  fortune 
at  the  Hague.  To  put  an  end  to  thefe  frequent  conferences 
with  the  minifters,  a  profecution  fur  high  treafon  was  fet  on 
foot  againd  him  both  in  England  and  Scotland  ;  but  Burnet, 
receiving  the  news  thereof  before  it  came  to  the  ftates,  avoided 
the  ftorm,  by  petitioning  for,  and  obtaining  without  any  diffi- 
culty, a  bill  of  naturalization,  in  order  to  his  intended  marriage 
■with  Mary  Scot,  a  dutch  lady  of  conliderable  fortune,  who, 
'■    ■■    '  ■  ■  ''  .     ■     ^    ^,^jj^- 
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with  the  advantage  of  birth,  had  thofe  of  a  fine  psrfon  and  un- 
derflanding. 

After  his  marriage  with  this  lady,  being  legally  under  the  pro- 
tedlion  of  Holland,  he  undertook,  in  a  letter  to  the  earl  of 
Middleton,  to  anfwer  all  the  matters  laid  to  his  charge  ;  and  add- 
ed, that  being  now  naturalized  in  Holland,  his  allegiance  was, 
during  his  flay  in  thefe  parts,  transferred  from  his  majefty  to 
;the  States  General  j  and  in  another  letter,  that  if,  upon  non- 
appearance, a  fentence  fhould  be  pafled  againft  him,  he  might, 
to  juftify  hlmfelf,  be  forced  to  give  an  account  of  the  (hare  he 
had  in  affairs,  in  which  he  might  be  led  to  mention  what  he 
was  afraid  would  not  pleafe  his  majelly.  Thefe  exprefTions 
gave  fuch  offence  to  the  engliffi  court,  that,  dropping  the  for- 
mer profecution,  they  proceeded  againft;  him  as  guilty  of  high 
treafon;  and  a  fentence  of  outlawry  was  pafTed  upon  him  :  and 
thereupon  the  king  firll  demanded  him  to  be  delivered  up,  and 
afterwards  infilled  on  his  being  banifhed  the  Seven  Provinces  ; 
which  the  flates  refufed,  alleging,  that  he  was  become  their 
fubjecl ;  and,  if  the  king  had  any  thing  to  lay  to  Dr.  Burnet's 
charge,  juilice  fhould  be  done  in  their  courts.  This  put  an  end 
to  all  farther  application  to  the  ftates  ;  and  Dr.  Burnet,  fe- 
cured  from  any  danger,  went  on  in  affifling  and  forwarding  the 
important  affair  of  the  revolution.  He  gave  early  notice  of  it 
to  the  court  of  Hanover,  intimating,  that  the  fuccefs  of  that 
projeft  muft  naturally  end  in  a  fucceflion  in  that  illuJlrious 
houfe  to  the  britifh  crown.  He  vtrrote  alfo  feveral  pamphlets 
in  fupport  cf  the  prince  of  Orange's  defigns,  and  aflilted  in 
drawing  up  his  declaration,  &c.  and  when  he  undertook  the 
expedition  to  England,  Dr.  Burnet  accompanied  him  as  his 
chaplain.  After  his  landing,  at  Exeter  he  propofed  and  drew 
up  the  alTociation,  and  was  of  no  fmall  fervice  on  feveral  occa- 
fions  by  a  ftai^nable  difplay  of  pulpit  eloquence,  to  animate  the 
prince's  followers,  and  gain  over  others  to  his  interell.  Nor 
did  his  fervices  pafs  unrewarded  ;  for  king  William  had  not  been 
many  days  on  the  throne  before  Dr.  Burnet  was  advanced  to  the 
fee  of  Sa'ilhury,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Seth  \Vard,  decca fed,  being 
confecrated  May  31,  1689.  ^^  diflinguifhed  himfelf  in  the 
houfe  of  lords,  by  declaring  for  moderate  meafures  with  regard 
to  the  clergy,  who  fcrupled  to  take  the  oaths,  and  for  a  tolera- 
tion of  the  proteflant  difTenters.  A  palTage  in  his  pafloral  let- 
ter to  the  clergy  of  his  diocefe,  concerning  the  oat'is  of  allegi- 
ance and  fupremacy  to  king  William  and  queen  Mary,  dated 
May  15,  1689,  ^vhich  feemed  to  ground  their  title  to  the  crowu 
on  the  right  cf  conqueft,  gave  fuch  offence  to  both  houfes  of 
parliament,  that  they  ordered  it  to  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the 
common  hangman.  As  foon  as  the  fellion'of  parliament  in 
j6Sy  was  ended,  he  went  dow^j  to  his  diocefe,  where  he  was 
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very  exa<Sl  in  the  difcharge  of  his  funclion,  and  was  parttcuIaTly 
Icrupulous  in  conferring  orders  and  admitting  to  livings. 

In  1698  he  loft  his  wife  by  the  fmall-pox  •,  and,  as  he  was 
almofl  immediately  after  appointed  preceptor  to  tHlie  duke  of 
Gloucefter,  in  whofe  education  he  took  great  pains,  this  em- 
ployment and  the  tender  age  of  his  children  induced  him  the 
fame  year  to  fupply  her  lofs,  by  a  marriage  with  Mrs.  Berkeley, 
eldeft  daughter  of  fir  Richard  Blake,  knight. 

In  1699  he  pubHfhed  his  Expoiition  on  the  thirty-nine  ar- 
ticles of  the  church  of  England.  In  1 704  he  had  the  fatisfatlion 
to  fee  his  projeft  for  augmenting  poor  livings  carried  into  exe- 
cution. The  lafl  five  or  fix  years  of  his  life  he  grew  more  abf- 
tracled  from  the  world  than  he  had  been  in^the  former  part  of 
it.  He  lived  to  fee  a  fuccelTion  take  place,  and  that  family 
eftabliihed,  in  whofe  interefts  he  had  been  fo  zealous  :  he  died 
March  17,  1715,  inJrhe  72d  year  of  his  age,  and  was  interred 
in  the  parifii  church  of  St.  James,  Clerkenwell.  After  his 
death,  his  Hiftory  of  his  own  times,  with  his  life  annexed,  was 
publifted  by  his  fon  Thomas.  Burnet,  efq.  His  character,  as 
drawn  by  the  marquis  of  Halifax,  is  as  follows  :  "  Dr.  Burnet  is 
like  all  men  who  are  above  the  ordinary  level,  feldom  fpoken  of 
in  a  mean  ;  he  mud  either  be  railed  at  or  admired.  He  has  a 
fwiftnefsof  imagination  that  no  other  comes  up  to  ;  and  as  our 
nature  hardly  allows  us  to  have  enough  of  any  thing,  without 
paving  too  much,  he  cannot  at  all  times  fo  hold  in  his  thoughts, 
but  that  at  fome  times  they  may  run  away  with  him  ;  as  it  is 
hard  for  a  veflel  that  is  brimful,  when  in  motion,  not  to  run 
over ;  and  tlierefore  the  variety  of  matter  that  he  ever  carries 
about  him,  may  throw  out  more  than  an  unkind  critic  would 
allow  of.  His  firft  thoughts  may  fometimes  require  more  di- 
l^eftion,  not  from  a  defect  in  his  judgment,  but  from  the  abun- 
dance of  his  fancy,  which  furnifhes  too  fafh  for  him  ;  his  friends 
love  him  too  well  to  fee  fmall  faults;  or  if  they  do,  think  that 
his  greater  talents  give  him  a  privilege  of  ftraying  from  the  Uriel: 
rules  of  caution,  and  exempt  him  from  the  ordinary  rules  of 
cenfure.  He  produces  fo  faft,  that  what  is  well  in  his  writings 
calls  fpr  admiration,  and  what  is  incorre£t  deferves  an  exciife  ; 
lie  may,  in  fome  things,  require  grains  of  allowance,  which  thofe 
only  can  deny  bini  who  are  unknown  or  unjuft  to  him.  He  is 
not  quicker  in  difcerning  other  men's  faults  than  he  is  in  for- 
giving them  ;  {o  ready,  or  rather  glad,  to  acknowledge  his  own, 
that  from  blemifhes  they  become  ornaments.  All  the  repeated 
provocations  of  his  indecent  adverfaries  have  had  no  other  ef- 
fect, than  the  fetting  his  good  nature  in  fo  much  a  better  light, 
fince  his  anger  never  yet  went  farther  than  to  pity  them.  "J  hat 
heat,  which  in  moft  other  men  raifes  fharpncfsand  fatire,  in  him 
glows  into  warmth  fpr  his  friends,  and  companion  for  thofe  in 
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svant  and  mlfery.  As  dull  men  have  quick  eyes  in  difccrning 
the  fraallei  faults  of  thofe  that  nature  has  made  fuperior  to 
them,  they  do  not  mifs  one  blot  he  makes ;  and  being  beholden 
only  to  their  barrenneTs  for  their  discretion,  they  fall  upon  the 
errors  which  arife  out  of  his  abundance ;  and,  by  a  millake  into 
which  their  malice  betrays  them,  they  thiuk  that  by  finding  a 
mote  in  his  eye,  they  hide  the  beams  that  are  in  their  own.  His 
quickneL  makes  writing  fo  eafy  a  thing  to  him,  that  his  fpirits 
3re  neither  waited  nor  foured  by  it :  the  foil  is  not  forced ; 
every  thing  grows  and  brings  forth  without  pangs  ;  which  dif- 
tinguiflies  as  much  what  he  does  from  than  which  fmells  of  the 
lamp,  as  a  good  palate  will  difcern  between  fruit  which  comes 
from  a  rich  mould,  and  that  which  taites  of  the  uncleanly  pains 
that  have  been  bellowed  upon  it.  He  makes  many  enemies  by 
letting  an  ill-natured  example  of  living,  which  they  are  not  in- 
clined to  follow.  His  indifference  for  preferment,  his  contempt 
not  only  of  fplendour,  but  of  all  unnecelfary  plenty  ;  his  degrad- 
ing himfelf  into  the  loweft  and  mofl  painful  duties  of  his  calling  ; 
are  fuch  unprelatical  qualities,  that,  let  him  be  never  fo  ortho- 
dox in  other  things,  in  thefe  he  muit  be  a  dliTenter.  Virtues  of 
fuch  a  llamp  are  fo  many  hcrefies  in  the  opinion  of  thofe  di- 
vines who  have  foftened  the  primitive  injunctions  fo  as  to  make 
them  fuit  better  with  the  prefent  frailty  of  mankind.  No  won- 
der then  if  they  are  angry,  fmce  it  is  in  their  own  defence^  or 
that,  from  a  principle  of  felf-prefervation,  they  {hould  endeavour 
to  fupprefs  a  man  whofe  parts  are  a  ihame,  and  whofe  life  is  a 
fcandal  to  them."  A  lift  of  his  writings  may  be  feen  at  the 
end  of  the  account  of  his  life  publilhed  by  his  fon. 

BURNET  (Dr.  Thomas),  a  moil  ingenious  and  learned 
writer,  was  born  at  Croft  in  Yorkfliire,  in  or  about  the  year 
1635.  His  firft  education  was  at  the  free-fchool  of  North-Al- 
yerton  in  that  county,  from  whence  he  was  removed,  in  June 
165  I,  to  Clare-hall  in  Cambridge.  Here  he  had  the  excellent 
Tillotfon  for  his  tutor  ;  under  whom,  it  is  probable,  he  improved, 
if  not  imbibed,  that  noble  v/ay  of  thinking,  for  which  he  is  fo 
much  diilinguiflied,  and  will  be  ever  memorable.  "I  he  very 
learned  Dr.  Cudworth  was  at  that  time  mailer  of  Oare-hall, 
but  removed  from  it  to  the  mafterlhip  of  Chriil's  college  in 
1654;  and  thither  our  au:hor  followed  him.  Under  his  pa- 
tronage he  was  chofen  fellow  of  it  in  1657,  commenced  M.  A. 
in  1658,  and  became  fenior  proclor  of  the  univcrfity  in  1661  i 
but  how  long  afterwards  he  continued  his  refidencc  there,  docs 
not  appear. 

The  next  fituation  and  cbaracler  we  find  him  in,  is  that  of 
governor  to  the  young  earl  of  WiltOiire,  fon  of  the  marquis  of 
Winchefter,  with  whom  he  travelled  abroad  j  and  gave  fuch  fa- 
tisficlicn,  that,  fooa  after  ius  leluru  to  England,  he  was  invited 
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and  prevailed  on  by  the  firft  duke  of  Ormond,  to  travel  once 
more  in  the  like  charafter  with  the  young  earl  of  Oflbry,  his 
grace's  grandfon  and  heir  apparent.  Thefe  honourable  connec- 
tions introduced  him  into  what  may  properly  be  called  the 
world  :  in  which  he  afterwards  confirmed  the  reputation  he 
already  had  for  fine  parts  and  learning,  by  the  publication  of  his 
Tellutis  theoria  facra,  orbis  nollri  originem  &  mutationes  ge- 
rerales,  quas  olim  fubiit  et  fubiturus  eft,  compleclens.  This 
facred  theory  of  the  earth  was  originally  publifhed  in  latin,  in 
2  vols.  4to.  the  two  firft  books,  concerning  the  deluge,  and  pa- 
radife,  1681  ;  the  two  laft,  concerning  the  burning  of  the  world, 
and  the  new  heavens  and  new  earth,  in  i68g.  The  uncom- 
mon approbation  this  work  met  with,  and  the  particular  encou- 
ragement of  Charles  11.  who  was  exceedingly  taken  with  it,  put 
the  author  upon  tranflating  it  into  englilh.  He  did  fo  ;  and 
publilhed  the  two  firft  books  in  1684,  folio,  with  an  elegant  de- 
dication to  the  king;  as  he  did  the  two  laft  in  1689,  ^^'*^'^  ^  "^ 
lefs  elegant  dedication  to  queen  Mary.  *'  The  englifli  edition, 
he  tells  us,  is  the  fame  in  fubftance  with  the  latin ;  though, 
he  confeffcs,  not  fo  properly  a  tranllation,  as  a  new  compofi- 
tion  upon  the  fame  ground,  there  being  feveral  additional  chap- 
ters in  it,  and  feveral  new  moulded." 

May  19,  1685,  he  was  made  mafter  of  the  Charter-houfe,  by 
the  interert  of  the  duke  of  Ormond  ;  and  foon  after  commenced 
LL.D.  At  what  time  he  entered  into  orders  is  not  exat^y 
known ;  but  it  is  plain  that  he  was  a  clergyman  at  his  election 
to  this  mafterfhip,  from  the  objection  then  made  againft  him  by 
fome  of  the  bifhops  who  were  governors,  namely,  "  that  he  ge- 
nerally appeared  in  a  lay-habit."  This  objeclion  hoM'ever  was 
over-ruled  by  his  patron  the  duke  of  Ormond,  who  aflerted  in  his 
favour,  that  he  had  no  living  or  other  ecclefiaftical  preferment ; 
and  that  his  life  and  converfation  were  in  all  refpefts  fuitable  to 
the  clerical  character.  In  the  latter  end  of  1686,  Dr.  Burnet's 
integrity,  prudence,  and  refolution,  were  fully  tried  in  his  new 
ftation  upon  the  following  occafion  :— One  Andrew  Popham,  a 
xoman  catholic,  came  to  the  Charter-houfe,  with  a  letter  from 
king  James  to  the  governors,  requiring  them  to  choofe  and  ad- 
mit him  the  faid  Andrew  Popham  a  penfioner  thereof,  '*  with- 
out tendering  any  oath  or  oaths  unto  him,  or  requiring  of  him 
any  fubfcription,  recognition,  or  other  a£l:  or  a^ls,  in  conformity 
to  the  doclrine  and  difcipline  of  the  church  of  England  as  the 
fame  is  now  eftabliftied ;  and  notwithftanding  any  ftatute,  or- 
der, or  conftitution,  of  or  in  the  faid  hofpital ;  with  which, 
fays  his  majefty,  we  are  gracioufly  dlfpofed  to  difpcnfe  in  his 
behalf."  'ihe  governors  were  aflembled,  Popham  appeared, 
and  the  king's  letter  was  read  :  upon  which  the  lord  chancellor 
Jefferies  moved,  that  without  any  debute  they  flioukl  proceed 
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to  vofc,  whether  Andrew  Popham  {hould  be  admitted  a  pen- 
fioner  of  the  hofpital  according  to  the  king's  letter  j  and  it  was 
put  upon  the  mafter,  Dr.  Burnet,  as  the  junior,  to  vote  firft. 
The  mafter  told  the  governors,  that  he  thought  it  was  his  duty 
to  acquaint  their  lordftiips  with  the  llate  and  conftitution  of 
that  hofpital :  and,  though  this  was  oppofed  by  fome ;  yet,  after 
a  little  debate,  the  mafter  was  heard  ;  who  obfcrved,  that  to  ad- 
mit a  penfioner  into  the  hofpital  without  his  taking  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  fupremacy,  was  not  only  contrary  to  the  confti- 
tution of  the  hofpital,  but  to  an  exprefs  acl  of  parliament  for  the 
better  eftabliftiment  thereof.  One  of  the  governors  afked, 
what  this  was  to  the  purpofe  ?  To  whom  the  duke  of  Or- 
mond  replied,  that  he  thought  it  much  to  the  purpofe ;  for  an 
act  of  parliament  was  not  fo  flight  a  thing  as  not  to  defer\'e  a 
confideration.  After  fome  other  difcourfe,  the  queftion  was 
put,  whether  Popham  {hould  be  admitted  ?  and  pafled  in  the 
negative.  A  fecond  letter  from  the  king  was  afterwards  fent ; 
to  which  the  governors,  in  a  letter  addrefted  to  his  majefty, 
humbly  replied,  and  gave  their  reafons  vt'hy  they  could  not  com- 
ply with  his  pleafure,  in  admitting  Andrew  Popham  as  a  pen- 
fioner of  the  hofpital.  This  not  fatisfying  king  James,  he  or- 
dered chancellor  JefFeries  to  find  out  a  way  how  he  might 
have  right  done  him  at  the  hofpital ;  and  the  mafter  was  parti- 
cularly threatened  to  be  fummoned  before  tlie  ecclefiaftical  com- 
mifTioners.  But  by  this  time  they  were  quarrelling  with  the 
univerfities,  and  had  their  hands  full  of  bufinefs  ;  and  fo  the  af- 
fair was  dropped.  This  was  the  firft  ftand  made  againft  the 
difpenfing  power  of  that  reign,  by  any  fociety  in  England,  and 
did  good  fervice  to  the  public*;  as  fometimes  a  little  frontier 
garrifou  well  defended,  gives  a  check  to  a  great  army,  and  a 
good  example  to  the  reft  of  the  country  to  ftand  ftoutly  upon 
their  defence.  A  relation  of  the  Charter-houfe  proceedings 
«pon  this  occafion  was  pubilftied  by  Dr.  Burnet  in  1689. 

After  the  revolution,  he  was  introduced  to  court  by  his  ho- 
noured tutor  and  worthy  friend  archbiftiop  Tiilotfon  ;  was 
made  chaplain  to  the  king,  and  foon  after  clerk  of  the  clofet. 
He  was  now  looked  upon  as  in  the  high  road  to  great  prefer- 
ment, and  had  certahily  a  fine  profpecl  before  him  ;  when  he 
ruined  all  by  fome  unadvifed  ftrokes  of  his  pen.  In  16^2  he 
publifiied  Archxologix  philofophicx  ;  five  doclrina  antiqua  de 
rcrum  originibus,  in  4to,  with  a  dedicatior^  to  king  William, 
whole  characler  he  there  draws  with  great  ftrength  of  genius 
and  art,  and  in  that  beautiful  ftyle  which  was  peculiar  to 
himfelf.  But  neither  the  high  rankand  authority  of  his  patron^ 
nor  the  great  elegance  and  learning  difplayed  throughout  the 
work,  could  protect:  the  author  from  the  clamours  raifed  againft 
him  for  allegorizing  the  feripture-account  ef  the  fall  of  Adam 
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and  Eve.  In  confequence  of  which,  as  appears  from  a  latm 
■letter,  written  by  himfelf  to  Walters,  a  bookreller  at  Amiler- 
dam,  dated  Sept.  14,  1694.,  he  defires  to  have  the  moll  ofrenfivd 
parts  omitted  in  the  future  editions  of  that  work.  The  letter  is 
in  his  own  hand-wfiting  ^  and,  as  it  is  fliort,  and  not  unworthy 
of  notice,  fhall  be  inferted.  "  Literas  tiias,  humaniffime  do- 
mine,  datas  Amfteleodami  Aug,  25,  non  ita  pridem  accepi ;  in 
quibus  mi!ii  norum  facis,  te  foripta  mea  latina  typis  jam  fcmet 
mandade;  diftradHfque  fere  exemplaribus,  in  animo  tibi  efl'c 
eadeni  recudere.  Proin  me  rogas,  «t  fi  aliquid  addendum  ha- 
beam,  id  ad  te  tranfmittam.  Habeoequidem  nonniiJIa  addenda, 
fed  qu3S  non  licet  per  valetudinem  digerere,  auf  fuis  locis  at- 
texere.  Fac  itaque  ut  libet,  ron  impedis ;  velim  tantum,  ut 
omittatur  in  hac  nova  editionc  di£liuncula  ilia,  En  prlmordia  or-' 
tis  fiitoria: !  et  ad  fiifAum  iilum  dialogum  inter  F.vam  et  ferpcn- 
tem  in  eodem  capite  adjicc,  fi  placet  in  marglne  :  Vide  AtnyraU 
diim  de  Serpente  'Tefitatore,  ^  Andream  Rivinum  de  Serpente  Se- 
duElore  ad  mcntem  Juihforum  ^  Chrijiianoruvu  Caetera  tuse 
curcc  et  humanitati  permitto,  precorque  ut  valeas." 

He  had  cxpreffed  himfelf  to  the  fame  piirpofe,  fbme  time  be- 
fore the  date  of  this  letter,  in  a  latin  epiftle,  "  Ad  virum  Cla- 
riffimum  cifca  nuper  editum  de  Arch?eoIogiis  Fhilofophicis  li- 
bcllum  •,"  where  his  words  run  thus  :  "  Si  quid  crude  et  imma- 
ture di6lum  eft,  quod  piis  et  fapientibus  ofFendiculo  efl'e  poflit, 
id  torum  quicquid  ell  indicium  volo  ;  et  colloquium  inter  Evam 
et  ferpcntem  quod  nonnullis  difplicere  audio,  vel  fi  quid  fit  pra?- 
terca  cognata:  indolis,  amputari  et  abfcindi  fine  dolore  patiar.'' 
The  perfon  to  whom  this  latin  letter  is  addrelTed,  and  alfo  a  fe- 
cond  afterv/ards,  upon  the  fame  fubje(£l:,  was  generally  under- 
ftood  to  be  archbifhop  Tillotfon.  Both  the  letters  are  fubjoined 
to  the  fecond  edition  of  Arch?eologix  philofophicae,  printed  in 
1728  in  8vo,  and  in  both  he  acknowledges  lacred  fcripture^ 
whether  literally  or  myllically  underftood,  to  be  given  us  from 
heaven,  as  the  rule  of  our  faith,  the  guide  of  our  life,  and  the 
refuge  of  our  falvation  ;  and  profeires  to  pay  to  it  all  poffible 
refpe<£t,  honour  and  veneration. 

But  all  this  came  too  lato,  or  however  proved  infufficient  to 
lay  the  ftorm  raifed  againft  him  j  which  was  rather  increafed 
than  abated,  by  the  encomium  which  Mr.  Charles  Blount,  the 
deillical  author  of  the  Oracles  of  realbn,  thought  proper  to  be- 
llow upon  his  work.  Blount,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Gil- 
don,  tells  him,  that  "  according  to  his  promife,  lie  has  fent 
him  a  tranflation  of  the  feventh  and  eighth  chapters,  And  alfa 
the  appendix,  of  the  great  and  learned  Dr.  Burnet's  Archajo- 
logije  philofophlccc,  &c.  a  piece,  which  he  thinks  one  of  the 
moft  ingenious  he  ever  read,  and  full  of  the  moft  acute  as  well 
as  learned  obfervations.     Thefe  feventh   aad  eighth  chapters, 

here 
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here  tranfiated  for  Mr.  Gilclon's  ufe,  were  unfortunately  the 
moll  carped  at  in  the  whole  work  :  and  being  immediately 
adopted  by  an  infidel  writer,  gave  fuch  a  plaufible  coloar  to  the 
complaints  of  the  clergy,  that  it  was  judged  expedient,  in  that 
critical  feafon,  to  remove  him  from  his  place  of  clerk  of  die 
clofet.  He  withdrew  accordingly  from  court :  and,  if  Mr. 
Oldmixon  can  be  credited,  adiually  miffed  the  fee  of  Canterbury, 
upon  the  death  of  Tillotfon,  on  account  of  this  very  work, 
which  occafioned  him  to  be  then  reprelented  by  fome  btfhop<s 
as  a  fceptical  writer.  He  retired  to  his  beloved  (ludies  and 
contemplations  in  the  Charter-houfe,  without  feeking,  or  per- 
haps defiring-,  any  farther  preferment ;  for  he  was  a  man  of 
many  virtues,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  ambition  in 
his  nature.  There  he  lived  in  a  fingle  ftate  to  a  good  old  age  ^ 
and  there  he  died  Sept.  27,  1715- 

In  1 727,  two  other  learned  and  elegant  latin  works  of  oar 
author  were  pubiifhed  in  8vo  [cj ;  one  De  fide  et  officiis  chrifli- 
anorum,  the  other  De  llatu  mcrtuorum  et  refurgentium,  Bamet 
had  himfelf  caufed  to  be  tlruck  off  at  the  prefs  a  few  copies  of 
each  of  thefe  works,  for  the  ufe  of  himfelf  and  fome  private 
friends ;  but  did  not  intend  them  for  the  public,  there  bein^ 
fome  points  difcutTcd  in  them  not  fo  proper  to  be  communicated 
openly.  Yet,  furreptitious  copies  from  proof- fheets  getting  into 
the  world,  and  the  works  being  terribly  mangled  and  full  of 
faults,  Mr.  Wilkinfon  of  loncoln's-inn,  Burnet's  particular 
friend,  and  who  was  in  poffeffion  of  all  his  pipers,  thought  iz 
right  to  oblige  the  learned  with  a  true  copy  of  them,  correcied 
by  the  doclor  himfelf;  as  he  did  in  1727.  To  the  fecond  edi- 
tion in  1733,  of  De  ilatu  mortuorum  et  refurgentium,  is  added 
an  appendix,  De  futura  judseorum  reftauratione :  it  appearing  to 
the  editor  from  Burnet's  papers,  that  it  was  dcfigned  to  be  placed 
there.  He  is  faid  alfo  to  have  been  the  author  of  three  fmall 
pieces  without  his  name,  under  the  title  of  Remarks  upon  an 
Eifay  concerning  human  undertlanding  ;  the  two  firil  pubiifhed 
in  1697,  the  hit  in  1699;  which  Remarks  were  anfwered  by 
Mrs.  Catherine  Trotter,  afterwards  Mrs.  Cockburn,  then  but  23 
rears  of  age,  in  her  Defence  of  Mr.  Locke's  tffay,  printed  in 
May  1702.  Thefe  pieces  however  were  n  ■  -^  -^  -' ->  zknow- 
ledged  works  of  Dr.  Burnet. 

Meanwhile,  fome  farther  notice  muti:  De  t:;;<e:;  c:  ir.e  lac 
theory  of  the  earth,  which  is  the  principal  of  all  his  produtlions, 
and  indeed  is  a  moft  beautiful  work.     It  would  be  endlefs  to 
tranfcribe   the  fine  things  that  have  been  faid  of  this  theory. 
Mr.  Addifon,in  1699,  wrote  a  latin  ode  in  its  praife,  which  has 

[g]  .\neciotei  of  Bowjer,  l)y  Xlc&di,  p.  156. 
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been  prefixed  to  many  editions  of  it.  An  able  writer  [h]  ba^ 
not  fcriipled,  from  this  fingle  work,  to  rank  Dr.  Burnet  with  the 
very  few,  in  whom  the  three  great  faculties  of  the  underftand- 
ing,  viz.  judgment,  imagination,  and  memory,  have  been  found 
united.  According  to  him,  there  have  exilled  but  few  tranf- 
cendent  geniufes,  who  have  been  fingularly  blelTed  with  this  rare 
aflembLige  of  different  talents.  All  that  he  could  recolle6t, 
*'  who  have  at  once  enjoyed  in  full  vigour  a  fublime  and  fplen- 
did  imagination,  a  folid  and  profound  underflanding,  an  exac^ 
and  tenacious  memory,  are  Herodotus,  Plato,  TuUy,  Livy,  Ta- 
citus, Galileo,  Bacon,  Des  Cartes,  Malebranche,  Milton,  Burnet 
of  thffCharter-houfe,  Berkeley,  and  Montefquieu."The  fame  wri- 
ter afterwards  delivers  him  felt  in  thefe  terms  of  high  compliment 
to  Dr.  Burnet :  *■'  It  has  been  the  lot  of  many  great  names,  not 
to  have  been  able  to  exprefs  themfelves  with  beauty  and  pro- 
priety in  the  fetters  of  verfe,  in  their  refpe£live  languages ;  who 
Lave  yet  manifefted  the  force,  fertility,  arid  creative  power  of  a 
mofl:  poetic  genius,  in  profe.  This  was  the  cafe  of  Plato,  of 
Lucian,  of  Fenclon,  of  fir  Philip  Sidney,  and  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Burnet ;  who,  in  his  Theory  of  the  earth,  has  difplayed  an  ima- 
gination very  near  equal  to  that  of  Milton  : 

Mcenia  mundi 
Difccdunt:  totum  video  per  inane  g^ri  res.'* 

But,  notwithftanding  thefe  encomiums  on  Burnet,  it  is  nod 
pretended  that  his  Theory  is  built  upon  principles  of  mathe- 
matics and  found  philofophy ;  on  the  contrary,  the  men  of 
fcience  were  difplcafed  at  him  for  prefuming  to  etedt  a  theory, 
which  he  would  have  received  as  true,  without  proceeding  on" 
that  foundation.  Flamftead  is  reported  to  have  told  him  fome- 
what  peevilhly,  that  "  there  went  more  to  the  making  of  a  world, 
than  a  fine  turned  period  ;"  and  that  "  he  was  able  to  over- 
throw the  Theory  in  one  flieet  of  paper."  Others  attacked  it 
in  form.  Mr.  Erafmus  Warren,  reftor  of  Worlington  in  Suf- 
folk, publifhed  two  pieces  againfl  it,  foon  after  its  appearance  in 
englifh,  and  Dr.  Burnet  anfwered  them  :  which  pieces,  with 
their  anfwers,  have  been  printed  at  the  end  of  the  later  editions 
of  the  Theory.  Mr.  John  Keill,  afterwards  doftor,  favilian  pro- 
feflbr  of  geometry  in  Oxford,  publifhed  alfo  an  Examination  of 
it  in  1698,  to  which  Dr.  Burnet  replied;  and  then  Mr.  Keill 
defended  himfelf.  Burnet's  reply  to  Keill  is  fubjoined  to  the 
,  later  editions  of  his  Theory ;  and  Keill's  Examination  and  De- 
fence, together  with  his  Remarks  and  Defence  upon  Whiflon's' 
Theory,  were  reprinted  together  in  1734,  8vo.     It  is  univerfally 

[hj  See  the  ElTay  on  the  writings  and  gtnius  of  Pope,  p.  1 18. 
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allowed,  that  Keill  has  folidly  confuted  the  Theory;  and  it  is  to 
be  lamented  that  he  did  it  in  the  rough  way  of  controverfy  :  yet 
there  are  many  pafTages  in  his  confutation,  which  ihew,  that  he 
at  the  fame  time  entertained  the  higheft  opinion  of  the  author. 
"  I  acknowledge  him  (fays  he)  to  be  an  ingenious  writer;  and  if 
he  had  taken  a  right  method,  and  had  made  a  confiderable  pro- 
grefs  in  thofe  fciences  that  are  introdutlor)'  to  the  ftudy  of  na- 
ture, I  doubt  not  but  he  would  have  made  a  very  acute  philofo- 
pher.  It  was  his  unhappinefs  to  begin  at  firft  with  the  cartefian 
philofophy;  and  not  having  a  fufficient  ftock  of  geometrical  and 
mechanical  principles  to  exam.ine  it  rightly,  he  too  eafily  believed 
it,  and  thought  that  there  was  but  little  (kill  required  in  thofe 
fciences  to  become  a  philofopher  :  and  therefore,  in  imitation  of 
Monf.  des  Cartes,  he  would  undertake  to  {hew  how  the  world 
was  made;  a  talk  too  great,  even  for  a  mathematician." 

Many  perhaps  may  wonder,  that  a  bock  fundamentally  wrong 
'  {hould  run  through  fo  many  editions,  and  be  fo  much  read;  but 
the  reafon  is  plain.  No  man  reads  Homer's  Iliad  for  hiftory, 
any  more  than  he  reads  Milton's  Paradife  Loft  for  divinity  ; 
though  it  is  poffible  there  may  be  true  hiftory  in  the  one,  as  it  is 
certain  there  is  fome  true  divinity  in  the  other.  Such  works  are 
read,  purely  to  entertain  and  amufe  the  fancy ;  and  it  is  not  the 
ftory  that  is  fought  after,  but  the  greatnefs  of  imagery,  and  no- 
blenefs  of  fentiments,  with  which  they  abound.  Why  may  not 
Burnet's  Theory  of  the  earth  be  read  with  the  fame  view  .^  It 
is  not  true  in  philofophy ;  but  it  is  full  of  vaft  and  fublime  con- 
ceptions, prefents  to  the  imagination  new  and  aftoniftiing  fcenes, 
and  will  therefore  always  furnifli  a  high  entertainment  to  the 
reader,  who  is  capable  of  being  pleafed  as  well  as  inftrucled* 
This  eveh  Keill  himfelf  allows :  "  For  as  I  believe  (fays  he)  never 
any  book  was  fuller  of  errors  and  miftakes  in  philofophy,  fo  none 
ever  abounded  with  more  beautiful  fcenes,  and  furpriling  images 
of  nature.  But  1  write  only  to  thofe  who  might  perhaps  expeft 
to  find  a  true  philofophy  in  it :  they  who  read  it  as  an  ingenious 
romance,  will  ftill  be  pleafed  with  their  entertainment." 

BURNET  (Dr.  Thomas),  a  phyfician  of  Scotland,  of  whofe 
birth,  life,  and  death,  we  find  nothing  recorded,  except  what  the 
title-pages  of  his  books  fet  forth ;  namely,  that  he  was  M.  D. 
medicus  regius,  et  collegii  regii  medicorum  Edinburgenfisfocius* 
His  name  defervcs  to  be  preferved,  however,  for  the  fake  of  two 
ufeful  works  which  he  has  left.  One  is,  Thefaurus  medicinae 
praclicse,  Lond.  1673,  in  4to  :  a  colleclion  from  the  beft  practi- 
cal writers,  the  laft  edition  of  which,  greatly  enlarged  by  him- 
felf, was  publifhed  at  Geneva,  1698,  in  4to.  The  other,  Hip- 
pocrates contractus,  in  quo  Hippocratis  omnia  in  brevem  epi- 
tomen  redacta  habentur,  Edinb.  1685,  in  8vo.  A  neat  edition  of 
this  was  primed  at  London,  1743,  ift  i2mo. 
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BURROUGHES  (Jeremiah),  was  educated  at  Cambridge?, 
but  was  obliged  to  quit  that  univcrfity  for  nonconformity.  He 
flieltered  himfelf  for  fome  time  under  the  hofpitable  roof  of  the 
earl  of  Warwick,  and  afterwards  retired  to  Holland.  About  the 
beginning  of  the  civil  wars  he  returned  to  London  ;  not  to  fpread 
fedition  (as  his  nonconforming  brethren  were  falfely  accufed  of 
doing),  but  peace,  for  which  he  earnellly  laboured.  His  Irenicum 
was  one  of  the  lafl.  fubje6ls  upon  which  he  preached.  He  was 
a  man  of  learning,  candour,  and  modelly,  and  of  irreproachable 
life.  A  confiderable  number  of  his  writings  are  in  print,  many 
of  which  were  publifaed  after  his  death,  which  happened  No- 
vember 14,  1646. 

BURROW  (Sir  James),  mafter  of  the  crown-office,  was 
eleded  F.  R.  S.  17  .  . .  F.  A.  S.  175 1.  On  the  death  of  Mr. 
Weft  in  1772,  he  was  prevailed  on  to  fill  the  prefident's  chair  at 
the  Royal  Society  till  the  anniverfary  ele^lion,  when  he  j-efigned 
it  to  fir  John  Pringle;  and  Aug.  10,  J  773,  when  the  fociety  pre- 
fented  aa  addrefs  to  his  majefty,  he  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  He  publiflied  two  volumes  of  Reports  1766,  two 
others  in  177 1  and  1776,  and  a  volume  of  Decifions  of  the  court 
of  king's  bench,  upon  fettlement  cafes,  from  1732  to  1772  (to 
which  was  fubjoined  an  Efiay  of  punctuation),  in  3  -parts,  4to. 
1768,  1772,  1776.  The  Eflay  was  alfo  printed  feparately  in  4to. 
1773.  He  pubhOied,  without  his  name,  A  few  anecdotes  and 
obfervations  relating  to  Oliver  Cromwell  and  his  family,  ferving 
to  retlify  feveral  errors  concerning  him,  publiflied  by  Nicol. 
Comm.  Papadopoli,  in  his  Hiftoria  gymnafii  Pativini,  1763,  4to. 
An  elegant  whole  length  portrait  of  fir  James  was  engraved  after 
Devis  by  Bafire,  1780.     He  died  Nov.  5,  1782. 

BURTON  (Henry),  was  born  at  Birfall  in  Yorkfliilre,  about 
T579  i  and  educated  at  St.  Jolin's  college  in  Cambridge,  where 
he  took  both  his  degrees  in  arts.  He  was  afterwards  incorpo- 
.rated  M.  A.  at  Oxford,  and  took  the  degree  of  B.  D.  He  firft 
was  tutor  to  the  fons  of  lord  Carey  of  Lepington  (created  in 
1625  earl  of  Monmouth),  then  clerk  of  the  clofet  to  prince 
Henry ;  and  after  his  death  to  prince  Charles,  whom  he  was 
appointed  to  attend  into  Spain- in  1623;  but,  for  reafons  un- 
known, was  fet  afide  after  part  of  his  goods  were  fliipped,  and 
upon  that  prince's  acceffion  to  the  crown  was  removed  from 
being  his  clerk  of  the  clofet.  Burton,  highly  difgufted  at  thi$ 
treatment,  took  every  opportunity  of  expreffing  his  refentment, 
particularly  by  railing  againft  the  bifliops. 

In  April  1625,  he  prefented  a  letter  to  king  Charles,  remon- 
flrating  againft  Dr.  Neile  and  Dr.  Laud,  his  majefty's  continual 
attendants,  as  popiflaly  afFe(2:ed ;  and  for  this  was  forbidden  the 
court.  Soon  after  he  was  prefented  to  the  retlory  of  St.  Mat- 
thew's, in  Friday-llreet,  Lgndou.  in  Dec.  1636,  he  was  fum- 
;  .  moned 
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tttoned  to  appear  before  Dr.  Duck,  one  of  the  commiinoners  for 
caufes  ecclefiaftical,  who  tendered  to  him  the  oaths  ex  officio, 
to  anfwer  to  certain  articles  brought  againfl  him,  for  what  he 
had  advanced  in  two  fermons  preached  in  his  own  church  on 
the  preceding  5th  of  November  [i].  Burton,  inflead  of  anfwer- 
ing,  appealed  to  the  king :  neverthelefs,  a  fpecial  high-com- 
rnitiion  court,  which  was  called  foon  after  at  doctor's  commons, 
fufpended  him,  in  his  abfence,  from  both  his  office  and  benefice  j 
upon  which  he  thought  fit  to  abfcond,  but  publlfhed  his  two 
fermons  under  the  titlfe  of,  For  God  and  the  King  ;  together  with 
an  apology  juftifying  his  appeal.  February  i,  a  ferjeant  at  arms, 
with  other  officers,  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  from  the  liar-chamber, 
broke  open  his  doors,  feized  his  papers,  and  took  him  into  cuf- 
tody.  Next  day,  he  was,  by  an  order  of  the  privy-council,  com- 
mitted to  the  Fleet  prifon ;  from  which  place  he  dated  one 
epiftle  to  his  majefly,  another  to  the  judges,  and  a  third  to  the 
true-hearted  nobility.  March  11,  he  was  proceeded  againfl  in 
the  liar-chamber,  for  writing  and  publifhing  feditious,  fchifma- 
tical,  and  libellous  books,  againfl  the  hierarchy  of  the  church, 
and  to  the  fcandal  of  the  government.  To  this  information  he 
(and  Baflwick  and  Prynne  who  were  indicled  with  him)  prepared 
anfwers  [k  j.  In  the  end  of  May  1637,  a  perfon  came  to  the  Fleet, 


fij  The  text  they  were  preached  upon 
^as.  Proverbs  xxiv.  21,  22.  In  thefe  two 
fermons,  and  in  his  apology,  he  charged  the 
bifhops  with  dangerous  pletJ  to  change  the 
orthodox  religion  eilablillied  in  England, 
and  to  bring  in  romifh  fuperllitioa  in  the 
toom  of  it ;  and  blamed  them  for  intro- 
ducing feveral  innovations  into  divine  wor- 
fliip.  The  chief  he  mentioned  were,  that 
in  the  epillle  the  Sunday  before  eafter,  they 
had  put  out  "  In,"  and  made  it  "  At  the 
name  of  Jefus;"  which  alteration  was  di- 
retlly  againil  the  aft  of  parliament.  That 
two  places  were  changed  in  tiie  prayers  fet 
forth  for  the  5th  of  November ;  namely, 
*'  Rootoutthatbabylonifhandantichriftian 
feft,  which  fay,  &c  ''  is  thus  altered  : 
•'  Root  out  that  babylonilh  and  antichriftian 
feft  of  them  which  fay."  Next,  •'  Cut  off 
thofe  workers  of  iniquity  whofe  religion  is 
rebellion,  &c."  was,  in  the  book  printed  in 
1635,  thus  altered;  "Cutoff  thofe  workers 
of  iniquity,  who  turn  religion  into  rebel- 
lion."—That  the  prayers  for  the  navy  are 
left  out  of  the  late  book  for  the  faft. — That 
the  placing  the  communion-table  altarwife, 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  chancel,  was  done 
to  advance  and  ufiier  in  poperj-.  That  the 
fecond  fervice,  as  dainties,  was  faid  there. 
— Thai  bowing  towards  the  altar,  was  wor- 
fliiping  the  table,  ot  God  knows  what. 


||k]  Their  counfel  refiifed  to  (ign  their 
anfwers,  for  fear  of  otfendiHg  the  ftar- 
chamber.  The  defendants  therefore  peti- 
tioned the  court,  that  according  to  ancient 
precedents,  ihey  might  fign  their  anfwers 
with  their  own  hands;  declaring,  they 
would  abide  by  the  cenfure  of  the  courts  if 
they  did  not  make  good  what  was  contained 
therein.  But  this  v.as  rcfufed  by  the  court. 
Burton's  anfwer  was  at  length  figned  by 
Holt,  a  bencher  of  Gray's  Inn  ;  who  after- 
wardl  withdrew  his  hand,  becaufe  the  other 
counfel,  outof  fear,  would  not  fubfcribe  it. 
However,  Burton  tendered  it  to  the  courtf 
defiring  it  might  be  accepted,  or  Holt  or- 
dered to  new  (ign  it.  The  court  ordered, 
that  it  might  be  received  under  the  hand 
of  Holt  alone,  which  was  accordingly  done. 
After  it  had  lain  in  court  near  three  weeks, 
upon  the  attorney-general's  fuggeftion  to 
the  court.  May  19,  that  it  was  fcandalous; 
it  was  referred  to  the  two  chief  juftices,  fir 
John  Bramrton  and  fir  John  Finch,  tocon- 
fider  of,  and  to  expunge  what  was  contained 
therein,  as  unfit  to  be  brought  into  court, 
or  otherwife  impertinent  and  fcandalous. 
They  expunged  fixtyifour  whole  (heew  ; 
that  is,  the  whole  anfwer,  except  fix  lines 
at  the  beginning,  and  about  twenty-four  at 
the  laticr  end. 
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to  examine  Burton  upon  his  anfwer;  but  hearing  that  the  great- 
eft  part  of  it  had  been  expunged,  he  refufed  to  be  examined, 
unlefs  his  anfwer  might  be  admitted  as  it  was  put  in,  or  he  per- 
mitted to  put  in  a  new  anfwer.  June  2,  it  was  ordered  by  the 
court,  that  if  he  would  not  anfwer  to  interrogatories  framed  upon 
his  anfwer,  he  would  be  proceeded  againft  pro  confeflb.  Ac- 
cordingly, June  14,  Burton,  and  the  two  others,  being  brought 
to  the  bar,  the  information  was  read ;  and  no  legal  anfwer  hav- 
ing been  put  in  in  time,  nor  filed  on  record,  the  court  began 
for  this  contempt  to  proceed  to  fentence.  The  defendants  cried 
out  for  juftice,  that  their  anfwers  might  be  read,  and  that  they 
might  not  be  condemned  unheard.  Nevertheltfs,  becaufe  their 
■anfwers  were  not  filed  on  record,  the  court  proceeded  to  pafs 
fentence  :  which  was,  that  Burton,  Prynne,  and  Baftwick  pay  a 
fine  of  5000 1.  each,  and  that  Burton  in  particular  be  deprived 
of  his  ecclefiaftical  benefice,  degraded  from  his  minircerial 
fundlion  and  degi'ces  in  the  univerfity,  be  fet  on  the  pillory,  have 
both  his  ears  cut  off  there,  confined  to  perpetual  clofe  imprifon- 
ment  in  Lancafter-caftle,  debarred  the  accefs  of  his  wife  or  any 
other  except  his  keeper,  and  denied  the  ufe  of  pen,  ink,  and  pa- 
per :  all  which,  except  the  fine,  was  executed  accordingly.  After 
twelve  weeks  impriionment  in  the  common  gaol  at  Lancafter, 
where  great  crowds  pitying  his  misfortunes  reforted  to  him, 
fome  of  his  papers  being  difperfed  in  London,  he  was  removed, 
l>y  2.n  order  of  council,  to  Cornet-caftle  in  the  ifle  of  Guernfey, 
O6lober  1637,  where  he  was  (hut  up  almofl  three  years  ;  till  in 
November  1640,  the  houfe  of  commons,  upon  his  wife's  petition, 
complaining  of  the  fcVerity  of  his  fentence,  ordered  that  he 
ihould  be  forthwith  fent  for  to  the  parliament  in  fafe  cuftody. 
Burton,  on  his  arrival  at  London,  prefented  a  petition  to  the 
houfe  of  commons,  fettii>g  forth  his  fufferings.  In  confequencc 
of  which,  the  houfe  rcfolved  that  the  fentence  againll  him  was 
illegal,  and  ought  to  be  reverfedj  that  he  be  freed  from  the  fine 
of  5000  1.  and  from  imprifonment,  and  reftored  to  his  degrees 
in  the  univerfity,  orders  in  the  miniftry,  and  to  his  ecclefiaftical 
benefice  in  Friday-ftreet,  London ;  alfo  have  recompenfe  for  hi« 
imprifonment,  and  for  the  lofs  of  his  ears,  which  they  fixed  at 
fix  thoufand  pounds  j  but  by  reafon  of  the  enfuing  confufions  in 
the  kingdom,  he  never  received  that  fum.  He  was,  however, 
reftored  to  his  living  of  St,  Matthew's,  after  which  he  declared 
himfelf  an  independent,  and  complied  with  all  the  alterations 
that  enfued.  He  died  Jan.  1648.  BefrJes  the  tracls  mentioned 
abov€,  he  wrote  icveral  others. 

BURTON  (William)  [l],  author  of  the  Hiftory  of  Leicef- 

terfliire, 

[l]  Mr.  Peck  had  collefted  materiab    brother  Robert,  which  are  probably  among 
Jvr  the  life  •£  Mr.. Burton  and  his  younger    the  papers  of  the  late  fir  Thomas  Cave, 

bait. 
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terfliirc,  and  eldeft  fon  of  Ralph  Burton,  efq.  of  Lindley  in  Lei^ 
cefterfture,  was  born  Auguft  24, 1575,  educated  at  the  fchool  ot 
Sutton-Coldfield  in  Warwickfhire,  admitted  of  Brazen-nofe  col- 
lege Oxford  1 59 1>  and  of  the  Inner  Temple  May  10,  1 59 3,  i^ .  A. 
June  22,  i594>  and  afterwards  a  barriiler  and  reporter  in  the 
court  of  common  pleas.  But  **  his  natural  genius  leading  him 
to  tlie  ftudies  of  heraldry,  genealogies,  and  antiquities,  he  be- 
came excellent  in  thofe  obfcure  and  intricate  matters  ;  and,  look 
upon  him  as  a  gentleman,  was  accounted  by  all  that  knew  him 
to  be  the  beil  of  his  time  for  thofe  ftudies,  as  may  appear  by  his 
defcription  of  Leicefterlliire  *."  In  i6c2  he  covrected  Saxton's 
map  of  that  county,  with  the  addition  of  eighty  towns.  His 
weak  conftitution  not  permitting  him  to  follow  his  bufmefs,  he 
retired  into  the  country ;  and  his  great  work,  the  Defcription  of 
Leiceflerfliire,  was  publillied  in  folio,  1622.  He  tells  his  patron, 
George  Villers,  marquis  of  Buckingham,  that  "  he  has  under- 
taken to  remove  an  eclipfe  from  the  inn  without  art  or  altro- 
nomical  dimenlion,  to  give  light  to  the  county  of  Leicefter, 
whofe  beauty  has  long  been  (liadowed  and  obfcured ;"  and  in 
his  preface  declares  himfelf  one  of  thofe  who  hold  that 
gloria  totius  res  eft  vaniflima  mundi ;  and  that  he  was  unfit  and 
unfufnifhed  for  fo  great  a  bufinefs :  "  unfit,"  to  ufe  his  own 
■words,  "  for  that  myfelf  was  bound  for  another  ftudy,  which  is 
jealous,  and  will  admit  no  partner  ;  for  that  all  time  and  parts 
of  time,  that  could  poflibly  be  employed  therein,  were  not  fuifi- 
cient  to  be  difpenfed  thereon,  by  reafon  of  the  difficulty  of  get- 
ting, and  multiplicity  of  kinds  ai  learning  therein.  Yet  if  a  part- 
ner might  be  affigned  or  admitted  thereto,  there  is  no  ftudy  or 
learning  fo  fit  or  neceflary  for  a  lawyer,  as  the  ftudy  of  antiqui- 
ties." He  was  affifted  in  this  undertaking  by  his  kinfmen  John 
Beaumont  of  Gracedieu,  efq.  and  Auguftus  Vincent,  rougecroix  j 
but  the  church  notes  were  taken  by  himfelf.  He  drew  up  the 
corollary  of  Leland's  life,  prefixed  to  the  Colledianea,  with  his 
favourite  device,  the  fun  recovering  from  an  eclipfe,  and  motto 
Rilucera,  dared  Faledi  16 12,  from  Falde,  a  pleafant  village  near 
Tutbury,  Stafrbrdlhire,  and  a  great  patrimony  belonging  to  his 
family,  and  then  to  him.  The  county  hiftory  was  dated  from 
the  fame  village,  Oi3:.  30,  1622.  He  alfo  caufed  part  of  Leland's 
Itinerary  to  be  tranfcribed  1631,  and  gave  both  the  tranfcript 
'and  the  feven  original  volumes  to  the  bodleian  library  1632  ;  as 
alfo  Talbot's  notes.  To  him  his  countryman  Thomas  Purefoy, 
eiq.  of  Barwell,  bequeathed  Leland's  Collectanea  after  his  deatli 
1612.  Wood  charges  him  with  putting  many  ncedlefs  additions 
and   illuftrations  into   thefe  Collectanea,  from  which  charge 

hart.  M.  P,  who  b««ght the  greater  part  of    fuggeftion  of  Mr.  Afhfay. 

his.  Tsck's  MSS.  irom  his  widow,  on  the         *  W<x)J,  Ath.  Oxon,  ii.  75. 
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ilearne  defends  him.  Wood  adds,  he  made  a  .ufeful  Index  to 
them  ;  which,  Hearne  fays,  was  only  of  fome  religious  houfes 
and  fonie  authors.  In  1625  he  refided  at  Lindley,  where,  among 
other  works,  he  compiled  a  folio  volume  (v/hich  ftill  remains 
In  MS.)  under  the  title  of  Anticjuitates  de  Dadlington,  maneria 
com.  Leic.  five  exemplificatio  fcrlptorum,  cartarum  veterum,  in-, 
quifitionum,  rotulorum  curiarum,  recordorum,  et  evidentium: 
probantium  antiquirates  di6ti  manerii  de  Dadlington,  et  hseredi- 
tatem  de  Burton  in  di£lo  manerio  de  Dadlington,  qujE  nunc  funt 
penes  me  Will'mum  Burton  de  Lindley  com.  Leic.  modernum 
dominum  di£li  manerii  de  Dadlington.  Lahore  et  ftudio  mei 
Will'mi  Burton  de  Lindley,  apprenticii  legum  Anglise,  et  focii 
Interioris  Templi  Londini  j  nuper  habitantis  apud  Falde  com. 
Staff,  nunc  apud  Lindley,  25  Aug.  1625,  ^^'  5°-  -^^  '^^^^'■^  ^^ 
Falde,  after  fuffering  much  in  the  civil  war,  April  6,  1645,  ^"^ 
was  buried  in  the  parifh  church  thereto  belonging,  called  Han- 
bury.  He  left  feveral  notes,  colle£lions  of  arms  and  monuments, 
genealogies,  and  other  matters  of  antiquity,  which  he  had  ga- 
thered from  divers  churches  and  gentlemen's  houfes.  Derby 
colle61:ions  are  mentioned  in  Gafcoigne's  notes,  p-  53,  probably 
by  himfelf.  In  Ofborne's  Catalogue,  1757,  was  Vincent  on 
Brooke,  with  MS.  notes  by  William  Burton,  probably  not  more 
than  thofe  on  Cornwall,  which  Dr.  Rawlinfon  had. — He  was 
one  of  fir  Robert  Cotton's  particular  friends,  and  had  the  honour 
to  inftruct  fir  William  Dugdale.  He  was  acquainted  with  Som- 
ner  ;  and  Michael  Drayton,  efq.  was  his  near  countryman  and 
acquaintance,  being  defcended  from  the  Draytons  of  Drayton, 
or  Fenny  Drayton,  near  Lindley.  He  married,  1607,  Jane, 
daughter  of  Humphry  Adderley,  of  Widdington,  Warwickihire  ; 
by  whom  he  had  one  fon,  CafBbelan,  born  1 609,  heir  of  his  vir-- 
tues  as  well  as  his  other  fortunes,  who,  having  a  poetical  turn, 
tranflated  Martial  into  englifh,  which  was  publiftied  1658.  He 
confumed  the  beft  part  of  his  paternal  eflate,  and  died  Feb.  28, 
168  r,  having  fome  years  before  given  mofl,  if  not  all,  his  father's 
collections  to  Mr.  Walter  Chetwynd,  to  be  ufed  by  him  j.n 
writing  the  antiquities  of  StafFordflure.  Several  printed  copies 
of  Burton's  Leicefterfhire,  with  MS.  notes  by  different  perfons, 
are  exifling  in  various  colle£lions  [m]. — "  The  reputation  of 
Burton's  book,"  as  Mr.  Gough  juftly  obferves,  "  arifes  from  ita 
being  written  early,  and  preceded  only  by  Lambard's  Kent  5576, 
Carew's  Cornwall  1602,  and  Norden's  Surveysj.  and  it  is  in 
comparifon  only  of  thefe,  and  not  of  Dugdale's  more  copious 
work,  that  we  are  to  underfland  the  praifes  fo  freely  beftowed 
on  it,  and  becaufe  nobody  has  treated  the  fubje£t  more  remotely 

[m]    Thefe  are  particularijed  in  the    abfurdly  printed  in  1777,  wiUiout  the  leai^ 
Hiftory  ot  Hinckley,  p.  131.    A  new  edi-     impiovemei^t. 
^on  of  the  Defcriplion  of  Leicefteriliire  was 

and 
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Mid  accurately  ;  for  Dugdale,  fays  Burton,  as  well  as  Lambard, 
;ind  Carew,  performed  briefly.  The  prefent  volume,  though  a 
folio  of  above  300  pages,  if  the  unneceflary  digreflions  were 
ftruck  out,  and  the  pedigrees  reduced  into  lets  ccmpafs,  would 
ihrink  into  a  fmull  work.  The  typographical  errors,  elpecially 
ill  the  latin,  are  fo  numerous,  and  the  ftyle,  according  to  the 
manner  of  that  time,  fo  loofe,  that  the  meaning  is  often  doubtful. 
The  defcription  is  in  alphabetical  order,  and  confiits  chiefly  of 
pedigrees  and  moot-cafes  [n]." 

BURTON  (Robert),  known  to  the  learned  by  the  name  of 
Democritus  junior,  was  brother  of  the  preceding,  and  born  at 
Lindiey  Feb.  8,  1576.  He  was  educated  at  the  fame  fchool 
with  his  brother,  and  in  1593  fent  to  the  fame  college.  In  1599, 
he  was  eledled  lludent  of  Chrift-church,  and  for  form's  fake  (as 
Wood  tells  us,  for  he  wanted  not  a  tutor),  was  put  under  the 
tuition  of  Dr.  John  Bancroft,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Oxford.  In 
1616  he  had  the  vicarage  of  St.  Thomas,  in  the  weft  fuburb  of 
Oxford,  conferred  on  him  by  the  dean  and  canons  of  Chrift- 
church,  to  the  parifhioners  of  which  it  is  faid  that  he  always 
gave  the  facrament  in  wafers  ;  and  this,  with  the  re£lory  of  Se- 
grave  in  Leicellerfhire,  given  him  feme  years  after  by  George 
lord  Berkeley,  he  held  with  fome  difficulty  (for  the  itorm  was 
gathering  over  England,  and  the  troubles  were  coming  on)  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  which  happened  in  Jan.  1639. 

He  was  a  man  of  general  learning;  a  great  philologer,  an  exact 
mathematician,  and  (what  makes  the  peculiarity  of  his  charadler) 
a  very  curious  calculator  of  nativities.  He  was  extremely  ftu- 
dious,  and  of  a  melancholy  turn,  yet  an  agreeable  companion, 
and  very  humorous.  The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  by  Demo- 
critus junior,  as  he  calls  himfelf,  Ihews,  that  thefe  feemingly 
different  qualities  were  mixed  together  in  his  compofition.  This 
book  was  printed,  firft  in  4to,  afterwards  many  times  in  folio, 
to  the  great  profit  of  the  bookfeller,  who,  as  Mr.  Wood  tells  us, 
got  an  eftate  by  it  [o].  Some  circumftances  attending  his  death 
occafioned  flrange  fufpicions.  He  died  in  his  chambers  at  Chri(l« 

[n]  The  author,  fenfible  of  its  defc<^,  Mr.  Chetwyni,  in  whofe  hands  Brokeftjr 

greitly  enlarged  and  enriched  it  with  the  mentions  it,  and  fays  Mr.  Cheiwynd  made 

addition  of  roman,   faxon,  and  other  an-  conliderable  additions  to  it.   Hediediig^. 

tiquities,  as  appears  from  his  letter  to  fir  Lord  Chetwynd  lent  it  to  fir  Thomas  Cave, 

Robert   Cotton,  dated   Lindiey,  June  9,  in  whofe  hands  Mr- Alhby  faw  it  in  1765. 

i6i7,    ftill  extant  among  Cotton's  cone-  It  is  continued  to  1642. 

ffondences,  in  his  library,  Jul. C  i'i.  This  [o]  "Burton  upon  Melancholy,'' fays 

b-'ok,    thus   aujmentcd,   was   with   other  archbp.  Herring  (Letters,    I7"7,  i2mo.), 

MSS.  by  the  fame  author,  in  the  pofTetilon  "is  an  author,    the  pleafinteft,  the  moft 

of  Mr.  Walter  Chetwynd,  of  Ingeftry,  in  Uarned,  and  the  molt  ti:llo!  t^erling  fcnfc. 

§taffordfhire,  whom  Camden  in  Stafford-  The  wits  of  queen  Anne's  reign,  and  the 

iniie   calls  venerand^e   antiquitatis  cultor  beginning  of  George  I.  were,  he  adds,  not 

ixinius  ;  and  afterwards  came  to,  or  was  a  liltlc  beholdeo  to  him." 
::rowcd  by^  Mr,  Charles  King,  tutor  to 
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church,  at,  or  very  near  the  time,  which  it  feems  he  had  fome 
years  before  predicted  from  the  calculation  of  his  nativity  ;  and 
this  exa£lnefs  made  it  whifpered  about,  that  for  the  glory  of 
aflrology,  and  rather  than  his  calculation  ihould  fail,  he  became 
indeed  a  felo  de  fe.  This,  however,  was  certainly  not  notorious; 
for  he  was  buried  with  due  folemnity  in  the  cathedral  of  Chrifl- 
church,  and  had  a  fair  monument  ere£led  to  his  memory,  with 
his  buft  in  ruff,  gown,  hair,  and  beard  :  on  the  right  hand  of  ' 
which  is  the  calculation  of  his  own  nativity  [p],  and  under  it  this 
infcription  made  by  himfelf,  and  put  up  by  his  brother ; 

Faucis  notus,  paucioribus  ignotus. 

Hie  jacet  Democritus  junior, 

Cui  vitam  dedit,  et  mortem 

Melancholia. 

Obiit  8  Id.  Jan.  A.  C.  mdcxxxix. 

He  left  a  very  choice  colleflion  of  books,  part  of  which  he 
bequeathed  to  the  bodleian,  and  lool.  to  buy  five  pounds  worth 
of  books  yearly  for  Chrift-church  library. 

BURTON  (EzEKiAs),  was  fellow  of  Magdalen-college  Cam- 
bridge, and  an  eminent  tutor  there.  In  1667  he  was  made 
chaplain  to  the  lord  keeper  Bridgeman,  and  the  fame  year  for 
his  fingular  merit  was  prefented  to  the  prebend  of  Norwich. 
He  was  very  flrcnuous  for  a  comprehcnfion  with  the  diffenters, 
and  a  toleration  of  others  j  and  backed  the  treaty  propofed  in 
3668,  by  the  lord  keeper,  with  all  his  might.  Died  of  a  malig- 
nant fever  in  1681.  His  difcourfes  were  publiflied  in  two  vols, 
by  Dr.  Tillotfon  :  thefe  give  us,  Aiys  Mr.  Grainger,  an  high  idea 
of  the  piety,  and  no  mean  one  of  the  abilities  of  the  author. 

BURTON  (William),  fon  of  William  Burton  of  Atcham  in 
Shropfhire,  born  in  Auftin-friars,  London,  in  the  xviith  century  ; 
was  admitted  in  Gloucefter-hall  in  Oxford,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  civil  law,  and,  leaving  the  univerfity,  wss 
mailer  of  the  free-fchool  of  Kingfton  upon  1  hames.  He  was  a 
good  linguift,  an  excellent  critic  and  antiquary,  very  much  ef- 
teemed  by  the  learned  of  his  time,  and  particularly  by  the  fa* 
mous  archbifhop  Ufher.  He  died  in  1657.  Some  of  his  works 
extant,  are ;  Grsecse  linguae  hiftoria.  Veteris  linguse  perficse 
hiftoria,  printed  with  the  former.  A  commentary  on  Antoninus's 
Itinerary,  fo  far  as  it  concerns  Bx-itain,  &c. 

BURTON  (William).  He  was  born  at  Rippon  in  York- 
fhire  1697,  and  educated  in  Chrift-church  college  in  Oxford  ; 
where  he  took  his  degree  of  M.  D.  and  became  very  eminent  in 
Jiis  profeflion.     In  1745  he  propofed  joining  himfelf  to  the  pre- 

[p]  This  fcheme  is  exadly  delineated  are  fome  furthcrparticularsof  the  twobro- 
in  thp  Hiftory  of  Hinckley,  p.  133^  where    Uiers, 
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tender,  tlien  at  Manchefter;  but  his  friends  had  int^reft  fufficient 
to  diifuade  him  from  a  meafure  which  mufl  have  terminated  ia 
his  ruin.  In  his  latter  years  he  fpent  much  time  in  collecting 
records,  out  of  which  he  wrote  the  Hiftovy  of  the  county  of 
York,  which  has  been  publiihed  in  two  volumes  folio.  He  die4 
at  York  1759,  aged  62. 

BURTON  (John),  a  learned  divine,  was  born  in   1696  at 
Wembworth  in  Devonfhire,  of  which  parifh  his  father  was  rec- 
tor.    The  firft  part  of  his  grammatical  education  he  received  at 
Okehampton,  and  the  remainder  at  Ely.     Such  were  the  proofs 
which  young  Burton  afforded  at  fchool  of  his  capacity,  diligence, 
and  worthy  difpofitions,  that  the  learned  Dr.  Alhton,  matter  of 
Jefus-college,  Cambridge,  defigned  to  have  him  admitted  into 
his  own  college.    But,  in  the  mean  time,  Dr.  Turner,  prefident 
of  Corpus-Chrirti-college,  Oxford,  having   made  an  accidental 
trial  of  Mr.  Burton's  literary  improvements,  procured  him  a 
(cholarfhip  in  that  college  in  1 7 1 3,  when  he  was  1 7  years  of  age. 
Here  he  made  fo  diftinguilhed  a  progrefs,  that  Dr.  Mather,  the 
prefident,  appointed  him  to  the  important  cffice  of  tutor,  vt-hea 
he  was  only  B.  A.     Soon  after,  the  college  conferred  upon  him 
the  honour  of  reading  the  greek  lecfture.     During  the  whole 
courfe  ef  his  ftudies,  his  behaviour  was  at  once  fo  cheerful  and 
fo  regular,  that  he  equally  recommended  himfelf  to  the  affection 
of  his  equals,  and  the  elteem  of  his  fuperiors.     Dr.  Potter,  ia 
particular,  a,t  that  time  bifhop  of  Oxford,  conceived  a  great  re- 
gard for  him.     March  24,  1720,  Mr.  Burton  was  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  M.  A.     In  the  exercife  of  his  duty  as  a  tutor,  no 
one  could  exceed  him  in  attention,  diligence,  and  a  zealous  con- 
cern for  the  Improvement  of  his  pupils.     As  he  was  himfelf  un- 
acquainted with  mathematics,  and  ignorant  of  the  hebrew  tongue, 
he  took  effectual  care  that  the  young  men  under  his  tuition 
fliould  be  well  inftrucled  in  thefe  points.     With  regard  to  thofc 
of  his  pupils  who  were  upon  charitable  foundations,  he  was  fe- 
licitous that  the  acquifiticn  of  knowledge  Ihould  be  rendered  as 
cheap  to  them  as  polhble.     He  was  even  anxious  that  it  might 
be  no  expence  to  them  at  all :  and,  indeed,  fo  difinterelted  and 
beneficent  was  the  whole  of  his  conduct,  that,  after  having  dif- 
charged  the  office  of  a  tutor  almolt  fifteen  years,  he  was  fcarcely 
pofleiled  of  50 1.  when  he  quitted  the  univerfity.     In  revifing, 
correcting,  and  improving  th?  exercifes  of  the  ftudents,  Mr.  Bur- 
ton difplayed  furprifing  patience,  and   indefatigable  diligence  ; 
and  there  are  ftill  extant  his  themes,  declamations,  orations,  and 
poems  of  every  kind,  which  he  compofed  for  the  ufe  of  his  own 
pupils,  and  even  of  others.     His  attention,  however,  was  not 
folely  confined  to  the  bufinefs  of  tuition.     He  was  anxious  for 
relloring  the  credit  of  the  univerfity  prefs,  and  for  enabling  poor 
editors  to  carry  on  their  literary  undertakings.     With  this  view, 

he 
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Fie  often  prevailed  upon  Dr.  Mather,  Dr.  Holmes,  and  other 
vice-chancellors,  to  order  new  types  •,  and,  by  the  afhilance  of 
fome  noble  friends,  he  was  fo  ftvenuous  in  behalf  of  the  learned 
Hutchinfon,  the  editor  of  Xenophon,  that  no  editors  fmce  that 
time  have  had  any  delay  or  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  exemption 
from  the  duty  on  paper,  which  has  been  granted  by  parliament 
to  books  printed  at  the  Clarendon  prefs.  It  was  alfo  by  Mr. 
Burton's  perfuafion,  that  Mr.  (afterwards  lord)  Rolle  gave  lOO  1. 
to  the  univerfity,  for  the  purpofe  of  lending  it  to  editors  ;  and 
that  Dr.  Hodges,  provoil  of  Orlsl-coUege,  bequeathed  200 1.  to 
the  fame  ufe.  In  1725,  when  our  learned  tutor  was  pro-proclor 
and  mafter  of  the  fchools,  he  fpoke,  before  the  determining  ba- 
chelors, a  latin  oration,  intituled  Heli,  which  was  both  written 
and  publifhed  with  a  dcfign  of  enforcing  the  falutary  exercife  of 
academical  difcipline.  The  fame  fubje^l  was  ilill  more  fully 
confidered  by  him  in  four  latin  fermons,  preached  before  the 
tiniverfity  j  which,  likewife,  with  appendixes,  were  afterwards 
given  to  the  public.  Indeed,  the  labour  that  Mr.  Burton,  during 
two  years,  cheerfully  went  through,  as  mafter  of  the  fchools, 
■was  immenfe.  July  19,  1729,  Mr.  Burton  was  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  B.  D.  and  in  '732,  when  the  fettlement  of  the  colony 
of  Georgia  was  in  agitation,  being  folicitotis  to  give  his  affiftancc 
in  promoting  that  undertaking,  he  preached  a  fermon  in  its  re- 
commendation ;  and  his  difcourfe  was  afterwards  publifhed, 
with  an  appendix  concerning  the  ftate  of  the  colony.  He  was 
likewife,  through  his  whole  life,  an  ardent  promoter  of  Dr. 
Bray's  admirable  fcheme  of  parochial  libraries. 

Among  other  youths  who  were  committed  to  the  tuition  of 
Mr.  Burton,  there  were  feveral  from  Eton  fchool,  who  excelled 
in  genius  and  learning.  This  circumftance  introduced  him  to 
an  epiflolary  correfpondence,  and  a  focial  intercourfe,  with  the 
maflers  of  the  fchool,  and  the  provoft  and  fellows  of  the  college; 
the  confequence  of  which  was,  that  they  formed  fo  good  an  opi» 
nion  of  his  difpofition  and  chara61;er,  as  to  elett  him,  in  I733» 
into  a  fellowfhip  of  their  fociety.  About  the  fame  tim.e,  upon 
the  death  of  Dr.  Edward  Littleton,  he  was  prefented  to  the 
vicarage  of  Maple-derham  in  Oxfordfhire  ;  which  may  be  con- 
fidered as  a  grand  tera  in  Mr,  Burton's  life.  Upon  going  to  take 
pofTefFion  of  his  new  preferment,  he  found  the  widow  of  his  pre- 
deceflbr,  and  three  infant  daughters,  without  a  home,  and  with- 
out a  fortune.  A  fight  fo  affefling  infpired  him  with  compaffion  ; 
compafhon  was  followed  by  love,  and  love  by  marriage.  Mr. 
Burton  fliewed  the  fame  contempt  for  money,  and  perhaps  car- 
ried it  to  an  excefs,  after  he  was  fettled  in  his  living.  His  fitu- 
ation  being  remarkably  pleafant,  nothing  gave  him  a  greater  de- 
light than  repairing,  enlarging,  and  adorning  his  houfe,  embel- 
lifhing  his  gardens,  planting  trees,  clearing  fields,  making  roads, 

and 
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«nd  introducing  fuch  other  improvements  as  lie  believed  would 
be  of  advantage  to  his  fucceflbrs  [O.  Works  of  a  fimilar  kind 
were  undertaken  by  him,  when  in  1766  he  was  inftituted  to  the 
re£lory  of  Worplefdon  in  Surry.  In  1 748,  the  death  of  his  wife 
affecled  him  in  the  tendereft  manner,  as  is  evident  from  the 
feveral  parts  of  his  Opufcula  metrico-profaica.  This  event  did 
not  lefTen  his  regard  for  her  three  orphan  daughters,  towards 
whom  he  continued  to  exert  the  greatefl:  affection,  care,  and  li- 
beraUty.  From  henceforward  he  fpent  the  principal  part  of  the 
year  at  Eton-college ;  where  he  gave  himfelf  entirely  up  to  the 
ftudy  of  literature,  and  the  afliftance  of  his  friends.  But  when- 
ever there  were  any  public  meetings  on  literary  or  ecclefiaftic 
affairs,  whether  at  Oxford,  London,  or  Cambridge,  he  had  much 
fatisfacl:ion  in  being  prefent  at  them.  July  i,  1752,  he  took  the 
degree  of  D.  D.  and  afterwards  publifhed  his  lectures  on  that 
occafion.  He  was  intimately  connected  with  many  of  the  bi- 
fiiops  J  and  whilll  careffed  by  the  governors  of  the  church,  was 
equally  dear  to  the  loweft  of  the  clergy.  Nothing  was  more 
agreeable  to  him,  than  to  fee  all  around  him  cafy,  cheerful,  and 
happy.  To  fuch  of  the  young  fcholars  at  Eton  as  appeared  to 
be  of  promifing  abilities  and  difpofition?,  he  fhewed  a  particular 
attention,  made  them  the  companions  of  his  leifure  hours,  and 
afforded  them  every  encouragement  which  lay  in  ins  power. 

When  Dr.  Burton  came  to  an  advanced  age,  and  his  eyes  be- 
gan to  fail  him,  he  thought  proper  to  colleft  together  and  pub- 
lilh  hisfcattered  pieces,  under  the  title  of  Opufcula  mifccllanea. 
Scarcely  had  he  fmiflied  this  talk,  when  he  was  fuddenly  attacked 
by  an  eryfipclous  fever,  which  difturbed  his  intelle<fts,  r.nd  fhat- 
tered  his  decaying  frame.  He  feemed  however  at  intervals  to 
recover,  and  to  be  defirous  of  refuming  his  ftudies.  The  day  be- 
fore his  death,  the  lamp  of  life  appeared  to  be  rekindled.  In  the 
evening,  it  being  Sunday,  he  fent,  as  had  been  his  cuftom,  for 
five  or  fix  promifing  youths-,  and  after  fupper  difcourfed  to  them, 
with  more  than  ufual  perfpicuity  and  elegance,  "en  fome  im- 
portant fubje£l  of  divinity.  From  hence  his  phyfician  and  friends 
conceived  hopes,  though  miftaken  ones,  of  hj^  recovery;  for  after 
a  mod  ferene  Ileep,  he  quietly  departed  this  Hfe  the  next  morn- 
ing, being  Feb-  11,1771,  aged  76,  and  was  buried  at  the  entrance 
of  the  inner  chapel  at  Eton  [r]. 

[qj]  The  caufeway  through  the  marih  Thefe  hints  he  formed  into  a  pamphlet,  in- 

at  Woodbridge,  in  the  road  from  the  north  lituled.  The  prefent  llatc  of  the  navigatioa 

partofSurry  to  Guildford,  which  was  begun  of  the  river  Thames  confidercd,  and  certiia 

by  his  advice  and  afliftance,  and  finiflied  by  regulations  propofed,  4to.  1765.    A  feconi 

hisconttibution  and  that  of  his  friends,  will  edition,  with  an  Appendix,  was  publilhed 

be  a  lalling  memerial  of  his  judgment  and  in  1 767. 

induftry  on  fuch  occafions.  P^t  of  his  lei-  [  r]   A  particular  account  of  his  workf, 

fure  hours  at  Maple-derham  was  employed  wiih  pertinent  remarks  on  them,  may  be 

jn  colleclinc  hints  for  removing  oblbuciioni  feen  in  the  Biographia  Britaanica,  vol.  lii. 

in  the  navigation  of  the  river  Thames,  p.  48, 49. 
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BURZUIE,  a  celebrated  perfian  pliilofoplier  and  phyficlani 
who  flouriihed  under  the  reign  of  Khofroes  furnamcd  Nufchirvaii 
the  juft.  This  prince  having  learned  that  the  Indians  carefully 
preferved  a  book  written  in  their  language,  which  they  called 
Giavidan  khird,  i.  e.  The  wifdom  of  all  ages,  or,  as  they  fome- 
times  called  it,  tlic  Teftament  or  the  Moral  and  political  in- 
ilruQions  of  Hufchink,  fent  this  philofopher  to  India  with  rich 
prefents  for  the  king  of  that  country,  in  order  to  obtain  a  copy 
of  it.  Burzuie  acquitted  himfelf  of  this  employment  very  ho- 
nourably, and  brought  this  book  to  Nufchirvan,  who  ordered  him 
to  tranflate  it  into  the  perfian  language.  This  tranflation  was 
made  and  dedicated  to  this  prince  under  the  title  of  Humaiuii 
Name ;  but  as  it  was  written  in  old  perfian,  which  is  called  Pe- 
heleuique,  it  has  been  fince  modernized  in  the  form  we  at  pre- 
fent  have  it.  Some  have  attributed  tiie  tranflation  of  this  work 
to  Buzurg-nlchir,  vizir  of  Nufchirvan,  and  preceptor  to  prince 
Hormuz. 

BUSBEQUIUS,  or  BUSBEC  (Auger  Gislen),  was  the  na- 
tural fon  of  the  lord  of  Bulbec,  and  born  at  Commines,  a  town 
in  Flanders,  1522.  The  early  proofs  he  gave  of  an  extraordinary 
genius  induced  his  father  to  fpare  neither  care  nor  expence  to 
get  him  properly  inltrudled,  and  to  obtain  his  legitimation  from 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  Tie  was  fent  to  ftudy  at  the  univerfities 
of  Louvain,  Paris,  Venice,  Bologna,  and  Padua.  He  was  fome 
time  at  London,  whither  he  attended  the  amballador  of  Ferdi- 
nand, king  of  the  Romans.  In  1554  he  was  appointed  ambaf- 
fador  at  Conflantinople;  but  made  a  very  (hort  (lay  there.  Being 
fent  back  the  following  year,  his  fecond  embaily  proved  longer 
and  more  fortunate  i  for  it  lafted  feven  years,  and  ended  in.  a 
good  treaty.  He  acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the^Vate  of  the 
ottoman  empire,  and  the  true  means  of  attacking  it  with  fuccefs; 
on  which  fubje£l:  he  compofed  a  very  judicious  difcourfe,  inti- 
tuled, De  re  militari  contra  Turcam  inflituenda  confiiium. 
Without  negle6ling  any  thing  that  related  to  the  bufinefs  of  his 
cmbafly,  he  laboured  fuccefsfuliy  for  the  republic  of  letters,  col- 
Jefling  infcriptions  [5],  purchaling  manufcripts,  fearching  after 

[s]    The  public  is  obliged  to  Buftec  for  full  and  corred  copy  than  that  of  Bulhat. 
the  MonumentumAnciranum,\vhich  would         *' I    bring  whh  me,"   fays  Bufbec,  in 

be  one  of  the  moft  curious  and  inftruAive  one  of  his  letters,  •'  a  promifcuous  heap  of 

jnfcriptions  of  antiquity,  if  it  was  entire  ;  ancient  coins,  the  beft  of  wliich  I  intend 

for  we  might  (here  have  a  lift  of  the  adioas  to  prefect  to  my  mailer;  and  befides  thefe, 

of  AuguftuS.    PafTing  through  Ancyra,  a  whole   cart-loads  and  (hip-loads  of  greek 

city  of  Gahtia,  Bulbec  caufed  all  that  re-  manufcripis ;    there   are,    I    believe,   not 

ffiained  legible  of  that  infcription  to  be  c«-  much  fewer  than  240,  which  I  have  fent 

pied  from  the  marble  of  a  ruined  palace,  by  fea  to  Venice,  to  be  thence  conveyed  to 

and  fent  it  to  Schoitus  the  jefuit.     It  may  Vienna-    I   have   fearched   every  corner, 

Be  feen  in  Graevius's  Suetonius.   Gronevius  that  I    might   get   together,   by   the    lall 

fubliilied  this  Monumentum  AnciranuBiat  gleaning  as  it  were,  all  that  remained  of 

l,eyden,  in  1 655,  wiih  notes,  from  a  more  tjjat  ftfrt  of  cotoinodity. " 

rare 
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rare  plants,  and  enquiring  into  the  nature  of  animals.  Whett 
he  ict  out  the  fecond  time  to  Conftiintinople,  he  carried  with  him 
a  painter,  to  take  draughts  of  the  plants  and  animals  that  were 
unknown  in  the  weft.  The  relation  wliich  he  wrote  of  his  two 
journies  to  Turkey  is  much  commended  by  Thuanus.  He  was 
dellrous  of  paihng  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  privacy,  but  the 
emperor  Maximilian  made  choice  of  him  to  be  governor  to  his 
ions  ;  and  when  his  daughter  princefs  Elizabeth  was  married  to 
Charles  IX.  of  France,  Bufhec  was  nominated  to  conduct  her  to 
Paris.  This  queen  gave  him  the  whole  fuperintendance  of  her 
houftiold  and  her  affairs,  and,  when  (he  quitted  France,  on  her 
hufband's  death,  left  him  there  as  her  ambailador.  He  was 
continued  in  -*!  •■  (iii;rT.'by  the  emperor  Rcdolph.  He  died 
October  I'o: 

BUSBY  (rvKHAr;  L' !.  a  very  eminent  fchoolmaftev,  was  fon 
of  Richard  Buiby,  of  Weftminfter,  and  born  at  Lutton  in  Lin- 
colnfhire,  Sept.  22,  1606.  Having  pafied  through  the  clafies 
of  Wellminiler-fchool  as  a  king's  fcholar,  he  was,  in  1624, 
elected  ftudeut  of  Chrift-church  [t].  He  took  the  degree  ot 
B.  A.  Oct.  21,  3628;  and  that  of  M.  A.  June  18,  1/531. 
July  1639,  he  was  admitted  to  the  prebend  and  rectory  of  Cud* 
worth,  in  the  church  of  Wells  [u].  Dec.  13,  1640,  he  was 
appointed  mailer  of  Wellminiter-fchool ;  at:d  by  his  ikill  and 
diligence  in  the  diicharge  of  this  mod  laborious  and  important 
otHce  for  the  fpace  of  55  years,  bred  up  the  greateft  number 
of  eminent  men  in  church  and  ftate,  that  ever  adorned  at  one 
time  any  age  or  nation  [xj.  After  the  r^ftoration,  Charles  II. 
conferred  on  him  a  prebend  of  Weitmanller,  into  which  he  was 
inftalled  July  5,  i66a;  audthe  iirh  of  Auguft  following,  he 
was  made  trcafurer  and  canon  refidentiary  of  the  church  of 
Wells.  He  took  the  degree  of  D.  D.  Oct.  19,  1660.  At  the 
coronation  of  Charles  II.  he  carried  the  ampulla,  and  in  the 
ponvocation,  which  met  June  24,  1661,  lie  was  proctor  for  the 
chapter  of  B  uh  and  Wells ;  and  one  pf  thofe  who  approved 
and  fubfcribed  the  common-prayer-book.  This  great  man, 
after  a  long  and  healthy  life,  the  confequence  of  his  chaftity, 
fobriety  and  temperance,  died  April  6,  1695,  ^ged  89,  and  was 
buried  in  Weftminfter-abbey,  where  there  is  a  fine  mpnument 
erected  to  him,  with  a  latin  irif>:rir.tion.  He  was  a  perfon  very 
fagacious  in  finding  out  every  ©ne's  g^otus  apd  difpofition,  aa4 

[t]  Atthe  univerfit)-  he  was  connJerci  [u]  Hs  loft  the  profiu  of  it  during  the 

as  a  complete  orator,  and  »  very  good  ac^or,  civil  wars,  but  found  means  to  keep  hie 

having  acted  with  great  applaufc  in  the  lluder.l's  pi  ace,  aad  other  prcfarmcats. 

comedy  called  the  Royal  Slave,  -.vriltsn  by  £x]  He  exirsiaely  l.ked,  and  even  ap- 

V/illiam   Cartwright,   which  wa5   played  plaudei,  and  rewarded  wit  in  ar.y  of  h^ 

before  king  Charles  I.   and  his  queea  at  fchohrs,  though  it  refleded  o.i  himfiif; 

Chrift-church,  by  the  Audc^tiof  that  haufe,  but  ia  hii  fehuol  hs  -.vai  ex:rsaiely  ie,- 

•a  Aujuft  30,  i6j6x  Y^rt, 

no 
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no  lefs  induftrious  in  employing  them  to  advantage,  and  jfoi''' 
warded  them  fuccefsfully.  Ke  fo  formed  and  trained  up  the 
minds  of  youth  by  his  inftrudtions,  that  they  learned  at  the  fame 
time  both  to  fpeak  and  to  be  wife  -,  and  whilft  they  were  in« 
ftrufted  by  him  as  boys,  they  infenfibly  grew  up  to  be  men. 
As  many  fcholars  as  he  fent  out  into  the  world,  fo  many  faith- 
ful, and,  in  general,  brave  champions  did  church  and  ftate 
obtain.  Whatever  reputation  Weftminflcr-fchool  enjoys,  what- 
ever advantage  has  thence  accrued,  is  chiefly  due  to  Buf- 
by,  and  will  for  ever  be  due  to  him.  So  ufeful  a  man  God 
bleffed  with  long  life,  and  crowned  with  riches.  And  he,  on 
his  part,  cheerfully  devoted  himfelf  and  his  pofleffions  to  the 
promoting  of  piety.  To  relieve  the  poor ;  to  fupport  and  en- 
courage learned  men  ;  to  repair  churches  ;  that,  he  thought^ 
was  truly  enjoying  his  riches.  And  what  he  employed  not 
upon  thofe  good  ufes  in  his  life-time,  he  bequeathed  to  the 
fame  at  his  death  [y].  He  compofed  feveral  books  for  the  ufe 
of  his  fchool. 

BUSCHETTO  da  Dulichio,  architeft,  of  the  xith  century, 
native  of  the  ifle  of  Dulichio,  built  the  cathedral  of  Pifa,  which 
ftill  pafles  for  one  of  the  fined  in  all  Italy.  Bufchetto  was  a 
great  machinift  ;  and  could  move  the  heaviefl:  loads  with  a  very 
fmall  force.  It  is  marked  on  his  tomb,  "  that  ten  girls  could 
lift  by  his  method,  weights  which  a  thoufand  yoke  of  oxen  could 
not  move,  and  a  (hip  could  fcarcely  carry." 

Quod  vix  mille  bourn  poflent  juga  cunfta  movere, 

£t  quod  vIx  potuit  per  mare  ferre  navis, 
Bufchetti  nifu,  quod  erat,  mirabile  vifu, 

Dena  puellarum  turba  levavit  onus. 

Though  Bufchetto  lived  in  the  age  of  ignorance  and  hyper- 
bole, yet  he  partly  deferved  this  piece  of  praife. 

BUSCHING  (Dr.  Anthony  Frederic),  particularly  famous 
for  his  New  treatife  of  Geography,  firfl  publiflied  in  the  germart 
language  in  2  vols.  1754,  which  met  with  fuch  encouragement, 
that  it'pafled  through  editions  1756,  1758,  1760,  1768,  and 
was  tranflated  into  engliih  1762,  6  vols.  4to.  with  maps:  the 
french  tranflation  is  in  14  vols.  i2mo.  1768 — 1779-  It  has 
likewife  been  tranflated  into  dutch.  Dr.  Bufching  died  at  Ber- 
lin in  1793,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age. 

[y]   He  gave  25-I.  towards  repairing  drod  pounds  to  repair  the  ropm  in  which 

and  beautifying  Chrift-church  college  and  they  were  to  be  read.   He  contributed  alfo 

cathedral,    and  founded  and  endowed  two  to  the  repair  of  Lichfield-church.     As  for 

le(llures  in  the  fame  college,  one  for  the  his  many  other  benefadions,  they  are  not 

oriental  languages,     and  another  for  the  upon  record,  becaufe  they  v/ere  done  in  a 

mathematics  j  giving,  moreover>  an  hun«  private  manner. 

BUSSY 


'  BUSSY  (Roger  Rabutin  Count  of),  a  frenchman,  illuf- 
trious  for  wit  and  misfortunes,  -was  born  April  3,  161 8,  of  an 
anttcnt  family  in  Burgundy.  He  was  trained  to  letters  ;  after 
xvhlch  he  entered  into  the  army,  and  rifing  gradually  to  very 
high  polls,  was  much  diftinguilhed  as  a  military  man.  But 
what  he  had  done  with  his  fword,  he  feems  to  have  undone 
with  his  wit  ;  for,  expofing  fome  ladies  of  high  rank  and  in- 
fluence, in  a  piece  intituled,  Les  Amours  des  Gaules,  he  was 
complained  of  to  the  king,  and  imprifoned  in  the  ballile.  This 
was  about  the  year  1665.  He  was  releafed  however  from  this 
place  the  year  after,  on  account  of  illnefs ;  but  releafed  only 
to  be  baniflied  into  his  own  country,  where  he  lived  an  exilo 
many  years  upon  his  own  eftate. 

Befides  the  above-mentioned  difgrace,  which  this  book  occa- 
fioned  him,  it  drew  on  him  the  refentment  of  Menage,  who 
was  highly  offended  at  the  liberty  BuiTy  had  therein  taken  with 
liim,  in  regard  to  madame  de  Sevigne  •,  though  the  injury,  as 
Bayle  obferves,  lay  not  fo  much  in  any  thing  faid,  as  in  the 
contempt  with  which  he  makes  that  lady  treat  him.  Menage, 
however,  fufficiently  revenged  himfelf  by  the  following  epi- 
gram :  J 

Francorum  proceres  media  (quis  credat  ?)  in  aula 

Bufliades  fcn'pto  Jseferat  horiibili. 
PcBsa  levis  ;   Lodoix  nebulonem  carcere  claudens 

Detrahit  indigno  munus  equeftre  duci. 
Sic  ncbulo  gladiis  qiios  formidabat  Ibcris 

Quos  meruit  Francis  fuilibus  eripitur. 

However,  Menage  was  no  irreconcileable  enemy,  but  after- 
wards did  him  jultice.  "  Mr.  dc  BufTy  Rabutin  is  a  man  of  a 
fine  and  folid  underflanding.  I  cannot  forbear  doing  him  this 
juftice,  notwithftanding  his  ill-treatment  of  me  in  his  Amours 
of  the  Gauls.  It  is  impoffible  to  write  with  more  wit  and  fire, 
than  he  has  done  in  that  work."  Menage  adds,  that  Bufly  was 
"betrayed  by  jNIad.  de  iMonglas,  to  whom  he  had  entrufted 
his  fecret,"  namely,  his  Amours  des  Gaules,  which  was  pri- 
vately handed  about  in  manufcript  j  and  that  he  might  fay  with 
Ovid, 

Ingenio  peril  qui  mifer  ipfe  meo. 

All  his  works  are  in  french,  and  were  printed   at  Paris  [z]. 
He  died  in  1693,  aged  75. 

[z]  Euffywasthe  authorof  many  other  3.  Abridged  hiftorv  of  Lewis  the  Great, 

things;    as,  1.   Memoirs,   1693,    2  vol?.  1699,   i2mi».     4.   Letters,  7  vol.    jtmo. 

4to.     2.   Difcourfe  to  his  children,  upon  5.    Poems,  fcattered  through  his  letter*, 

the  ufe  to  be  made  of  adverlity,  and  the  aud  in  other  collcaioaj. 


iiffertnt  evecu  cf    life,    1694,    ijm», 
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BTTFLEk  ("William),  one  of  the  greateft  pKyficIans,  and 
moft  capricious  humourifts  of  his  time,  was  born  at  Ipfwich, 
about  1535,  and  educated  at  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  of  which 
he  became  fellow.  He  fettled  at  Cam.bridge  as  a  phyfician,  and 
without  taking  a  medical  degree.  His  fagacity  in  judging  of 
diftempers  was  very  great,  and  his  method  of  cure  was  fome- 
times  as  extraordinary ;  he  was  bold  and  fingular  in  his  prac- 
tice, and,  what  was  perhaps  more  than  all,  his  manners  were 
extremely  odd,  which  gave  him  a  very  great  chara6lcr  among 
the  vulgar,  who  thought  by  that,  .that  he  muft  poffefs  extraor- 
dinary abilities.  Mr.  Aubrey  informs  us,  that  it  was  ufual  for 
him  to  fit  among  the  boys  at  St.  Mary's  church  in  Cambridge  ; 
and  that  when  he  was  fent  for  to  king  James  at  Newmarket,  he 
fuddenly  turned  back  to  go  home,  and  that  the  meflenger  was 
forced  to  drive  him  before  him.  We  find  he  was  confulted 
along  with  fir  1  heodore  Mayerne  and  others  in  the  ficknefs 
which  proved  fatal  to  prince  Henry  :  and  it  is  faid  that  at  the  firft 
iight  of  him,  Butler  from  his  cadaverous  look  made  an  unfa- 
vourable prognoflic.  The  reputation  of  phyfic  was  very  low  in 
England  before  Butler's  time ;  hypothetical  nonfenfe  was  re- 
duced into  fyilem,  not  only  in  medicine,  but  alfo  in  other  arts 
and  fciences.  Many  droll  llories  have  travelled  down  to  us  of 
Ibme  extraordinary  cures  as  ftrangely  performed  ;  for  thefe  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Winwood's  Memorials,  vol.  iii.  Richardi 
Parkeri,  Sceletos  Cantabrigienfis,  Fuller,  Prax.  Mayern.  p.  66 'y 
and  Wood  in  his  account  of  Francis  Trefliam,  efq.  He  died 
Jan.  29,  1618,  aged  82,  and  lies  buried  in  St.  Mary's  church  in 
Canibridge,  with  an  elegant  and  pompous  epitaph  over  him. 
He  left  no  writings  behind  him. 

BUTLER  (Charles),  a  native  of  Hampfliire,  and  bred  at 
Oxford-,  known  at  this  day  only  by  his  curious  hiflory  of  bees, 
intituled.  The  feminine  monarchy  j  a  fmall  book  which  has 
hctn  many  times  printed.  He  wrote  befides  a  treatife  of  muUc, 
and  died  afrer  1634. 

BUTLER  (Samuel),  a  poet  of  a  very  fingular  caft,  was 
\iOTn  at  Strenfl:iam  in  Worcefterfliire,  and  baptized  Feb.  14, 
1612.  Having  difcovered  an  early  inclination  to  learning,  his 
father,  Samuel  Butler,  a  reputable  country  farmer  [a],  placed 

him 


[a3  "  His  father's  condition  is  varioufly  but,  for  want  of  money,  was  never  made 

lepiefented.     Wood  mentions  him  as  com-  a  member  of  any  college.      Wood  leaves 

pctf  ntly  wealthy  j  but  Mr.    Longueville,  us  lather  doubtful    whether  he  went  to 

the  Jon  of  Butler's  principal  friend,  fays  Cambridge  or  Oxford  ;  but  at  jail  makes 

he  was  an  honeft  farmer  with  fomc  fmaii  bim  pafs  fix  or  feven  years  at  Cambridge, 

efiaic,  who  made  2  fliift  to  educate  his  without  knowing  in  what  hall  or  college  : 

£bn  at  the  grammar-fchool  of  Woifcellcr,  yet  it  can  hardly  be  imagined  that  he  lived 

Knder  Mr.  Henry  Bright,  frcm  whofe  care  io  long  ia  either  univerlity,  bat  as  belong- 

fcc  removed  for  a  fhort  time  to  Cambridge ;  ii^  to  eue  houfe  or  another;  and  it  is 

ftiU 
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Km  at  the  free-fchool  of  Worcefter  ;  whence  he  was  fent  for 
feme  time  to  Cambridge,  but  never  matriculated  in  that  univer- 
fity.  After  refiding  at  it  fix  or  feveu  years,  he  returned  to  his 
native  country,  and  became  clerk  to  one  Mr.  jefFerys  of  Earl's 
Croomb,  an  eminent  julHce  of  the  peace  for  that  county,  with 
whom  he  lived  feme  years  in  an  eafy  and  reputable  ftation. 
Here  he  found  fuihcient  leifure  to  apply  himfelf  to  whatfoever 
learning  his  inclinations  led  him  ;  which  was  chiefly  hiftory  and 
poetry  ;  adding  to  thefe,  for  his  diverfion,  mufic  and  paint- 
ing [b].  He  was  afterwards  recommended  to  that  great  en- 
courager  of  learning,  Elizabeth  countefs  of  Kent;  in  whofe 
houfe  he  had  not  only  the  opportunity  of  confulting  all  kinds  of 
books,  but  of  convening  with  Mr.  Selden,  who  often  employed, 
liim.  to  write  letters  beyond  fea,  and  tranllate  for  him.  He  lived 
fome  time  alfo  with  fir  Samuel  Luke,  a  gentleman  of  an  antient 
family  in  Bedfordlhire,  and  a  famous  commander  under  Oliver 
Cromwell.  Whilft  he  refided  in  this  gentleman's  family,  it  is 
generally  fuppofed  that  he  planned,  if  he  did  not  write,  the 
celebrated  Hudibras  ;  under  which  character  it  is  thought  he  in- 
tended to  ridicule  that  knight.  After  the  reftoration  of  Charles  11. 
he  was  made  fecretary  to  Richard  earl  of  Carbury,  lord  prefident 
of  the  principality  of  Wales,  who  appointed  him  fteward  of 
Ludlow- caftle,  when  the  court  was  revived  there.  In  this  part 
of  his  life,  he  married  Mrs.  Herbert,  a  gentlewoman  of  a  good 
family  ;  and  lived,  fays  Wood,  upon  her  fortune,  having  (ludied 
the  common  law,  but  never  practifed  it.  A  fortune  fhe  had, 
fays  his  biographer,  but  it  was  loft  by  bad  fecuritics.  In  1663 
was  publi(hed  the  firft  part,  containing  three  cantos,  of  the 
poem  of  Hudibras,  which,  as  Prior  relates,  was  made  known 
at  court  by  the  tafte  and  influence  of  the  earl  of  Dorfet.  When 
it  was  known,  it  was  neceiTarily  admired  :  the  king  quoted,  the 
courtiers  ftudied,  and  the  whole  party  of  the  royalilts  applauded 
it.  Every  eye  watched  for  the  golden  fhower  which  was  to  fall 
upon  the  author,  who  certainly  was  not  without  his  part  in  the 

■ftill  Icfs  likely  that  he  coulJ  have  fo  long  but  durft  not  name  a  college,  for  fear  of 

inhabited  a  place  of  learninc  with  fo  little  detedlion.''     Dr.Johnfon. 
diftin(Sion  as  to  leave  his  refidence  uncer-  [b]   The  anonymous  author  of  his  life 

tain.     Dr.  Nalh  has  difcovered  that  his  tells  us,  he  had  feen  fome  piclures,  fdid 

lather  was  owner  of  a  houfe  and  a  little  to  be  of  Butler's  drawing,  in  .Mr.  Jefferys* 

land,  worth  about  eight  pounds  a   year,  family  in  1710.     His  early  inclination  to 

ftiH  called  Butler's  tenement.     Wood  has  that  noble  art  procured  him  afterwards  the 

his  intormation  from  his  brother,  whofc  friendfhip  of  Mr.  Samuel  Cooper,  one  of 

narrative  placed  him  at  Cambridge,  in  op-  the  moil  eminent  painters  of  that  time, 

podtion  to  that  of  his  neighbours,  which  Life,  p.   5.      Some   pi<5tures,    faid  to  be 

fent  him  to  Oxford.    The  brother's  feems  his,  were  (hewn   to  Dr.  Nafli,    at   Earl's 

the  beil  authority,  till,  by  confelling  his  Croomb;  but  when  he  enquired  for  them 

inability  to  tell  his  ball  er  college,  he  gives  fome  years  afterwards,  he  found  them  de- 

reafontofufped  thathe  was  refolved  to  be-  ftroyed,  to  I  top  windows,  and  owns  that 

lloiv   on  him  an  academical  education;  they  hardly  dcferved  a  better  fate. 

Vol.  III.  Q^  general 
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general  exp^fhation.    In  1664  the  fecond  part  appeared  ;"  an-d  ttie* 
curiofity  of  the  nation  was  rekindled,  and  the  writer  was  again 
j>raifed  and  elated.     But  praifc  was  his  whale  reward.    Claren- 
don, fays  Wood,  gave  him  reafon  to  hope  for  "•  places   and 
employments  of  value  and  credit ;"  but  no  fuch  advantages  did 
he  ever  obtain.     It  is  reported,  that  the  king  once  gave  hin> 
pco  guineas  j  but  of  this  temporary  boanty  we  find  no  proof. 
Wood  relates  tharj  he  was  fecretary  to  Villiers  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, when  he  was  chancellor  of  Cambridge:  this  ia  donbted 
by  the  other  writer,  who  yet  allows  the  duke  to  have  been  his 
frequent  benefador.     That  both  thefe  accounts  are   falfe  there 
is  reafon  to    fafpccl,  from  a  itory  told  by  Pack,  in  his  account 
of  tht  life  of  Wycherley,  and   from  feme  vcrfes  which  Mr. 
Thyer  has  publiflied  in  the  author's  remains.     "  Mr.  Wycher- 
ley," fays  Pack,  "  had  always  laid  hold  of  any  opportunity  which 
offered  of  reprefenting  to  the  duke   of  Buckingham   how  well 
Mr.  Butler  had   defer veid   of  the  royai  fanisily,  by  writing  his 
inimitable  Hudibras  j  and  tliat  it  was  a  reproach   to  the  court, 
that  a  perfon  of  his  loyalty  and  wit  fliould  fuffer  in  obfcurity, 
and  under  the  wants  he  did.     The   duke  always  feemed  to 
hearken  to  him  with  attention  enough  •,  and,  after  fome  time, 
undertook  to  recommend  his  pretenfions  to  his  majefty.     Mr. 
Wycherley,  in  hopes  to  keep  him  ilcady  to  his  word,  obtained 
of  his  grace  to   name  a  day,  when  he  might  introduce   that 
modefl  and  unfortunate  poet  to  his  new  patron.     At  lafl  -an  ap- 
pointment was  made,  and  the  place  of  meeting  was  agreed  to 
be  the  Roebuck.     Mr.  Butler  and  his  friend  attended  accord- 
ingly :  the  duke  joined  them  •,  but,  as  the  devil  would  have  it, 
the  door  of  the  room  where  they  fat  was  open,  and  his  grace, 
who  had  feated  himfelf  near  it,  obferving   a  pirr>p   of  his  ac- 
quaintance (the  creature  too  was  a  knight)  trip  by  wish  a  brace 
of  ladies,  immediately  quitted  his  engagement,  to  follow  ano- 
ther kind  of  bufinefs,  at  which  he  was  more  ready  than  in  doing 
good  offices  to  men  of  dcfert  j  though  no  one  was  better  qua- 
lified than  he,  both  in  regard  to  his  fortune  and  undcrftanding, 
to  protctl  them  ;  and,  from  that  time  to  the  day  of  his  death,  poor 
Butler  never  found  the  lead  efre6l  of  his  promife  [c}  !"■    Such 

is 

{<;]   H?  had  promifers  of  a  good  place  faid  his  m.ijefty  ordered  Butler  the  fumof 

from  lord  Clarendon;  but  they  were  never  :oool.    but   the    order   being  written   in 

aecomplidied.    No  one  was  more  generous  figures,  fomebody  through  whofe  hands  it 

to  him  than  the  esrl  of  Dorfet,  wlio,  being  paffed,  by  cuttine  olf  a  cypher,  reduced  it 

hJmfelfan  excellent  poet,  knew  i'low  to  fet  to  jccl.     It  pafled  aH  the  offices  without 

a  juft  value  upon  the  ingenious  perform-  any  fee,  at  the  follieitation  of  Mr.  Wil- 

arKCs  of  others;   and  we  are  told,  he  owed  liam  Longueville    of  the    Temple,    Jorct 

it  to  that  nohleman,  that  the  court  tafted  Danby  beiiig  at  that  time  high  treafurer. 

his  Hudibras.      It  ibon  became  the  chief  When  Mr.  Longueville  brought  this  or- 

entertainmcnt   of   the    king,    who   often  dtr,  Uutkr,  calling  to  mind  that  he  owed 

pleafantly  ijuoud  it  in  converUtion.     It  is  more  thaa  that  fum  to  diSerent  perfons, 

ilc&cd 
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is  the  ftory.  The  verfes  are  written  with  a  degree  of  acrimony, 
fuch  as  nc^lecl  and  dilappointment  might  naturally  excite ;  and 
Tuch  as  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine  Butler  capable  of  exprelTing 

.:;,iinlt  a  man  wiio  had  any  claim  to  his  gratitude.  Notwith- 
iLanding  this  difcouragement  and  negleft,  he  fliH  profecuted  his 
defign  ;  and  in  t6-H  publidied  the  third  part,  which  Hill  leaves 
the  poem  imperfeci  and  abrupt.  How  much  more  he  originally 
intended,  or  with  what  events  the  a6lion  was  to  be  concluded, 
it  is  vain  to  conjeclure.  Nor  can  it  be  thought  (Irange  that  he 
{])ould  (top  here,  however  unexpeftedly.  To  write  without  re- 
ward is  fufficiently  uiiplealing.  He  had  now  arrived  at  an  age 
when  he  might  think  it  proper  to  be  in  jell  no  longer,  and  per- 
haps his  health  might  now  begin  to  fail.  He  died  Sept.  25, 
1680;  and  Air.  Loiigueville,  having  unfuccefsfully  foHicited  a 
fubfcription  for  his  interment  in  Wellminilcr  abbey,  buried  him 
at  his  own  coft  in  the  church-yard  of  Covent  Garden.  Dr. 
Simon  Patrick  read  the  fervice.  About  fixty  years  afterwards, 
Mr.  Barber,  a  printer,  mayor  of  London,  bellowed  on  him  a 
monument  in  Weftminfter  abbey. 

After  his  death  were  publifhed  three  fmall  volumes  of  his 
pofthumous  works,  and  lately,  two  volumes  more  have  been 
printed  by  Mr.  Thyer  of  Manchefler,  indubitably  genuine. 
From  none  of  thefe  pieces  can  his  life  be  traced,  or  his  chara£V«r 
difcovered.  Some  verfes,  in  the  lafl:  collection,  fhew  him  to 
have  been  among  thofe  who  ridiculed  the  inilitution  of  the 
Royal  Society,  of  which  the  enemies  were  for  fome  time  very 
numerous  and  very  acrimonious  ;  for  what  reafon  it  is  hard  to 
conceive,  fince  the  philofophers  profefled  not  to  advance  doc- 
trines, but  to  produce  facts  ;  and  the  moil  zealous  enemy  of 
innovation  mull  admit  the  gradual  progrefs  of  experience,  how- 
ever he  may  oppofe  hypothetical  temerity.  In  this  mift  of  ob- 
fcurity  pafled  the  life  of  Butler,  a  raan  whofe  name  can  only 
perilli  with  his  language.  The  mode  and  place  of  his  education 
are  unknown  ;  the  events  of  his  life  are  varioully  related  ;  and 
ail  that  can  be  told  with  certainty  is,  that  he  was  poor. 

BUTLER  (Joseph),  bifliop  of  Durham,  a  prelate  of  mofl 
diftinguiflied  learning  and  piety,  was  the  fon  of  a  fubftantial 
and  reputable  (liopkeeper  at  Wantage  in  BerkOiire,  and  born  in 
1692.  The  father,  who  was  a  prefbylerian,  and  had  a  numerous 
family,  obferving  in  this  his  youngefl:  fon,  a  ftrong  inclination 

dcfired  Mr.  Longueville  to  pay  away  the  Mr.  Lowndes  of  the  treafury,  that  Butler 

whole  gratuity,  which  that  gentleman  did  had  a  yearly  pcnfioa.of  an  hundred  pounds. 

aLCordingly,  and  Butler  did  not  receive  a  This  is  contradicted  hy  all   tradition,  ky 

(hilling  ot'  the  king's  bounty.    This  feems  the  complaints  ot  Oldham,  and  by  the  re- 

to  have  bien  the  only  court  favour  he  ever  preaches  of  Dryden  ;  and  I  am  afraid  will 

received.      "   Granger  was  informed  by  never  be  confirmed.'     Dr.  johafoa. 
Dr.  Pearcc,  who  named  for  hij  authoiity 
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to  learning,  fent  him,  firfh  to  the  grammar-fchool  in  tliattowtr, 
and  afterwards  to  an  academy  in  Gloucefterfliire,  in  order  ta 
qualify  him  for  a  diflenting  teacher.  Before  he  left  this  place, 
he  wrote  feme  remarks  on  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke's  hrft  fermon  a? 
Boyle's  lc6lure,  which  are  to  be  foufid  annexed  to  the  doctor's 
treatife  on  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God  ;  and  in  which  he 
treats  that  abltrufe  and  metaphyfical  fubjecl  with  a  degree  of 
penetration  and  knowledge  greatly  fuperior  to  his  years. 

Having  made  it  his  bufinefs  to  examine  the  principles  of  non- 
conformity, and  having  fettled  his  mind  upon  this  fubje£l,  he 
Tefolved  to  conform  to  the  eflablifiied  church  ;  and,  removing 
to  Oxford,  was  admitted  a  commoner  of  Oriel  college,  in  1714. 
Here  he  contvacled  a  friendihip  with  Mr.  Edward  I'albot,  fon 
of  the  bifliop  of  Durham,  and  brother  to  the  lord  chancellor  j 
which,  in  concert  with  his  own  rare  qualities,  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  his  fubfequent  advancement.  Hence  he  was  firft  ap- 
pointed preacher  at  the  RolTs,  and  re£l:or  of  Haughton  and  of 
Stanhope,  two  rich  and  valuabk  benefices  in  the  bilhopric  of 
Durham.  He  quitted  the  Rolls  in  1726,  and  publiflied,  ia 
8vo.  a  volume  of  fermons,  preached  at  that  chapel. 

After  this  he  conftantly  relided  at  Stanhope,  till  1733;  when 
he  was  called  to  attend  the  lord  chancellor  Talbot  as  his  chap- 
lain, who  gave  him  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Rocheflcr.  In 
1736,.  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  clofet  to  queen  Caroline^^ 
whom  he  attended  every  day,  by  her  majefty's  fpecial  command, 
from  feven  to  nine  in  the  evening.  Jn  1738,  he  was  nominated 
to  the  bifhopric  of  Briftol,  and  not  long  afterwards  to  the  deanery 
of  St.  Paul's,  London.  He  now  refigned  his  living  of  Stanhope. 
It>  1746,  he  was  made  clerk  of  the  clofet  to  the  king  ;  and  in:' 
1750,  tranflated  to  Durham.  This  rich  preferment  he  enjoyed 
bttt  »  (hort  time,  for  he  died  at  Bath,  June  16,  1752.  His^ 
eorpfe  was  interred  at  the  cathedral  at  Briftol,  where  there  is  a 
monument  with  an  infcription  ereclcd  to  his  memory.  He  died 
a  bachelor. 

His  deep  learning  and  comprehenfive  mind  appear  fufRciently 
3n  his  writings,  particularly  in  his  work  intituled,  The  Analogy 
of  Religion  naturar  and  revealed  to  the  conilitution  and  courfc 
of  nature,"  pxtbliflied  in  8vo.  1736,.  a  book  in  praife  of  which 
too  much  cannot  be  faid.  1  he  purity  of  the  intention,  the 
force  of  reafoning,  and  the  copioufnefsof  illuftration,  rentier  itr 
one  of  the  greatcil  performances  that  the  combination  of  virtue 
with  intelligence  ever  gave  rife  to.  It  is  occafionally  obfcure 
from  the  nature  of  the  fubjecl,  as  well  as  from  the  extreme  pains- 
itr.  ingenious  author  took  to  prevent  its  being  fo ;  the  endea- 
Touring  (?iS'  lie  ufed  to  tell  a  friend  of  his)  to  anfwer,  as  he 
went  afong,  every  poflible  obje£tion  that  might  occur  to  any 
one  againll  any  pofition  of  his  in  this  book ;  fo  that,  perhaps, 
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*'  Inopcm  ilium  copla  fecit."  The  world  have  great  obligations 
to  the  biQiop  of  St.  Afaph  (Dr.  Halifax)  for  an  analyfis  of  it, 
which  muft  be  of  great  ufe  to  young  perfons,  ami  to  men  not 
much  inured  to  abltrufe  reaibning.  .t  has,  appended  to  it,  a 
very  elegantly  written  account  of  his  life,  in  which  he  very 
ably  defends  him,againll  a  charge  of  popery,  that  fome  of 
his  enemies  would  have  brought  agaiafl.  him,  for  inferting  a 
white  marble  crofs  into  the  pannel  of  the  altar  of  his  private 
chapel.  Bifhop  Butler  publifhed  a  volume  cf  fermons,  in  which 
there  are  three  that  have  a  particular  relation  to  his  larger  work. 
Thefe  are  analyfed  by  Dr.  Halifax  in  his  account  of  his  life  and 
writings.  He  was  a  prelate  of  many  virtues,  of  great  liberality, 
and  was  connected  with  that  illuftrious  band  of  friends  of  wlxich 
lord  Talbot  was  the  head.  His  charge  to  the  clergy  of  his 
diocefe  is  a  mod  excellent  one ;  it  is  publiibed  at  the  end  cf  the 
account  of  his  life  and  writings. 

BUTLER  (James),  duke  cf  Ormond,  one  of  the  ablefl:  ilatef- 
men  and  moll  accomplilhed  courtiers  of  the  age  in  which  he 
flourifhed,  was  the  fon  of  Thomas  Butier,  .;fq.  and  was  born 
on  the  19th  of  October  1610,  in  Newcaille-houfe,  Clevken- 
well,  London.  His  grandfather,  on  the  death  of  Thomas  earl 
of  Ormond,  alTuming  that  citle,  and  his  father  being  unfortu- 
nately drowned  in  Ireland,  he  fucceedcd  to  it  on  the  old 
carl's  deceafe,  in  1632.  Being  made  lieutenant  general  of  the 
forces  in  Ireland,  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  bravery  againfl: 
the  rebels  in  that  kingdom,  over  whom  he  gained  fome  confider- 
able  victories,  on  which  account  he  was  created  marquis  of  Or- 
mond. Som.e  time  after,  he  was  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland  ;  but  Cromv/ell  landing  at  Dublin  with  a  llrong  body 
of  forces,  the  marquis  was  under  the  neceflity  of  retiring  to 
France,  where  he  was  reduced  to  great  dilficulties,  and  might 
have  fallen  into  Hill  greater,  if  the  frc;nch  nobility  had  not  fhewn 
him  many  civilities,  inviting  him  to  rheir  houfes,  and  treating 
him  with  all  polhble  kindnefs  and  refpect.  The  marquis,  after 
performing  fome  fervices  for  king  Charles  II.  abroad,  with 
infinite  hazard  to  himfelf,  came  to  England,  to  obtain  an  exa£l 
account  of  the  ftate  of  affairs  in  this  kingdom  ;  and  returned 
fafely,  after  running  through  aimoft  incredible  dangers.  In 
fliort,  he  engaged  in  fcveral  fchemes  for  his  majefly's  fervice, 
and  had  a  great  fliare  in  the  tranfactions  which  imm.ediately 
preceded  the  king's  refloration  -,  foon  after  which  he  was  fwora 
of  the  privy  council,  made  iord-fteward  of  the  houinold,  lieu- 
tenant of  iomerfetlhire,  high  fteward  of  Weftminfler,  Kingfton, 
and  Briflol  j  created  baron  of  Lanthony,  and  earl  of  Brecknock, 
Before  his  majefly's  coronation,  he  was  raifed  to  the  dignity  of 
iiuk?  0/  Qrmoad,  and  in  1662  was  declared  lord  lieutenant  cf 
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Ireland,  when,  by  his  vigilance,  he  difappointcil  Blood's  plot 
of  leizing  both  his  perfon  and  the  caftle  of  Dublin;  and  was 
fome  years  after  forced  out  of  his  coach  in  St.  James's-flreet  by 
the  fame  villain,  who,  it  is  believed,  intended  to  have  hanged 
him  at  Tyburn,  if  he  had  not  been  happily  refcued.  His  grace 
died  on  the  2 ill  of  July  168B,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  not  only  ah  excellent  foldier,  and  an  able  ftatefman,  but 
alfo  a  good,  humane,  and  benevolent  man. 

BUTLER  (Thomas),  earl  of  Oflbry,  fonof  the  former,  was 
born  in  the  callle  of  Kilkenny,  Julyg,  1634.  He  dilHnguifhed  him- 
felf  by  a  noble  bravery,  united  to  the  greateO:  gentlenefs  and  mo- 
defty,  M^iich  very  early  excited  the  jealoufy  of  Cromwell,  who 
committed  him  to  the  Tower;  where  falling  ill  of  a  fever,  after 
being  confined  near  eight  months,  he  was  difcliarged.  He  af- 
terwards went  over  to  Flanders,  and  on  the  refloration  attended 
the  king  to  England  ;  and  from  being  appointed  colonel  of  foot 
in  Ireland,  was  raifed  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  of  the 
army  in  that  kingdom.  On  the  14th  of  September  1666,  he 
was  fummoncd  by  writ  to  the  Engliih  houfe  of  lords,  by  the 
title  of  lord  Butler,  of  Moore-park.  The  fame  year,  being  at 
Euflon  in  Suffolk,  he  happened  to  hear  the  firing  of  guns  at 
fea,  in  the  famous  battle  with  the  Dutch  that  began  the  ill  of 
June.  He  inftantly  prepared  to  go  on  board  the  fleet,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  3d  of  that  month  ;  and  had  tlie  fatisfaclion  of 
informing  the  duke  of  Albemarle,  that  prince  Rupert  was 
haficning  to  join  him.  He  had  his  fliarc  in  the  glorious  aclions 
of  that  and  the  fucceeding  day.  His  reputation  was  much  en- 
•creafed  by  his  behaviour  in  the  engagement  oft  Southwold  Bay. 
In  1673,  he  was  fucceflively  made  rear-admiral  of  the  blue  and 
the  red  fqiiadrons  ;  and  on  the  joth  of  September,  the  fame 
year,  was  appointed  admiral  of  the  whole  fleet,  during  the  ab- 
sence of  prince  Rupert.  In  1677  he  commanded  the  englifh 
troops  in  the  fervice  of  the  prince  of  Orange  ;  and  at  the  battle 
of  Mens  contributed  greatly  to  the  retreat  of  m,arflial  Luxem- 
burg, to  whom  liCvi'is  XIV.  was  indebted  for.  the  greateft  part 
of  his  military  glory.  His  fpeech,  addreflTed  to  the  earl  of 
Shaftelbury,  in  vindication  of  his  father,  was  univerfally  ad- 
mired :  it  even  confounded  that  intrepid  orator,  who  was  in  the 
fenate  what  the  carl  of  Oflbry  was  in  the  field.  He  died  July 
30,  1680,  aged  46.  The  duke  of  Ormond  his  father  faid, 
"  He  would  not  exchange  his  dead  fon  for  any  living  fon  in 
chriftendom." 

BUX  TON  (Jedediah).  This  extraordinary  calculator  was 
born  at  Elmeton,  a  fmall  village  not  far  from  Chellerfieid  in 
Derbylhire.  His  grandfather  John  Buxton  was  vicar  of  Elme- 
ton, and  his  father  William  Buxton  was  fchoolm:^fl;cr  in  vhe 
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fame  parifh.  Wc  cannot  precifely  afcertain  the  year  in  which 
Jedediah  was  born  ;  hut  it  is  probable  that  it  was  in  1 704  or 
i  705.  Notwithllanding  the  profeffion  of  his  father,  Jcdediah's 
education  feems  to  have  been  totally  ueglerted,  for  he  was  never 
taught  either  to  read  or  write.  How  he  came  firll  to  know  the- 
relative  proportions  of  numbers,  their  denominations  and  powers, 
he  never  could  remember;  but  upon  thefe  his  attention  was 
conftantiy  riveted,  and  he  fcarcely  took  any  notice  of  external 
objefts,  except  with  rcfpec^  to  their  numbers,  if  any  fpace 
ef  time  was  mentioned  before  him,  he  would  foon  after  fay 
that  it  contained  fo  many  minutes  ;  and  if  any  diftance,  he  would 
affign  the  number  of  hair-breadths  in  it,  c-i'cn  when  noquellion 
wasaffced  him  by  the  company.  His  power  of  abftrac^ion  was  lo 
great,  that  no  noife  whatever  could -difturb  him,  and  when  a(ked 
any  qucRion,  he  would  immediately  reply,  and  return  to  hh 
calculation  without  any  confufion,  or  the  Jofs  of  more  time  than 
the  anfwer  required.  A  perfon  who  hsd  heard  of  his  altonifh- 
ing  performances,  meeting  with  him  accidentally,  in  order  to  try 
his  calculating  powers,  propofed  to  him  the  foilowing  queflion  : 
In  a  body  whofe  three  fides  are  23,145,789  yards,  5,642,732 
yards,  and  54,965  yards,  how  manycubical  eighths  of  an  inch  ? 
After  once  naming  the  feveral  figures  diftin£\ly,  one  after  the 
other,  in  order  to  afiare  himfelf  of  the  feverai  dimen^ons,  this 
felf-taught  calculator  fell  ^o  work  amidll  more  than  a  hundred 
of  his  fellow  labourers,  and  the  propofer  of  the  queflion  leaving- 
Kim  for  about  five  hours,  returned  and  found  Jedediah  ready 
with  his  anfwer,  which  was  exatflly  right.  A  variety  of  queflions, 
too  numerous  to  be  here  inferted,  he  would  folve  in  very  little 
time,  by  the  mere  force  of  memory.  He  would  multiply  any 
number  of  figures,  either  by  the  whole  or  any  part  of  them, 
and  at  difierent  times,  and  ftore  up  the  various  products  in  his 
memory,  (o  as  to  give  the  anfwers  feveral  months  after.  He 
would  work  at  feveral  queftions ;  firfl  begin  one  and  work  it 
half  through  ;  then  another,  and  fo  on,  working  in  this  manner 
fix  or  eight  queflions,  and  would  either,  as  foon  as  finiflied,  or 
feveral  months  after,  tell  the  refult.  This  extraordinary  man 
would  itride  over  a  piece  of  land,  and  tell  the  contents  of  it 
with  as  much  exaftnefs  as  if  he  had  meafured  it  by  the  chaia. 

His  perpetual  application  to  figures  prevented  him  from 
making  ths  fmalleit  acquifition  in  any  other  branch  of  know- 
ledge ;  for  beyond  mere  calculation  his  ideas  were  as  confined 
perhaps  as  thofe  of  a  bey  at  ten  years  of  age  in  the  fame  clafs 
of  life.  The  only  objects  of  Jedediah's  curiofity,  next  to  figures, 
were  the  king  and  royal  family  ;  and  his  defire  to  fee  them  was 
fo  ftrong,  that  in  the  beginning  of  fpring  1754,  hewalked  up 
tQ  London  for  that  purpcfe,  but  was  obliged  to  return  difap- 
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pointed,  as  Lis  majefty  had  removed  to  Kenfington  juft  as  h« 
arrived  in  tovvrn.  He  was  however  introduced  to  the  Royal, 
Society,  whom  he  called  the  "volk  of  the  ftety  court.  He  wa? 
likewiie  taken  to  fee  the  tragedy  of  Richard  III.  jit  Drury-lane, 
and  it  was  expe6led  that  the  novelty  of  every  thing  in  this  place, 
together  with  the  fplcndour  of  the  furrounding  objecls,  would 
have  fixed  him  in  aftonifiiment,  or  that  his  paflions  would  in 
fome  degree  have  been  ropfed  by  the  action  of  the  performers, 
even  if  he  did  not  fully  comprehend  the  dialogue,  inftead  oi 
this,  during  the  dances  his  attention  was  engaged  in  reckoning 
the  number  of  fleps.  After  a  fine  piece  of  mufic,  he  declared 
that  the  innumerable  founds  produced  by  the  inflruments  per- 
plexed him  beyond  meafure,  but  he  counted  the  words  uttered 
py  Mr.  Garrick  jn  the  whole  courfe  of  the  entertainment,  and 
alHrmed  that  in  this  he  had  perfeclly  fucceeded.  He  lived  to 
about  70  years  of  age,  but  the  exacl  time  of  his  death  we  can- 
not learn.     He  was  married,  and  had  feveral  children. 

BUXTORF  (John))  the  name  of  two  learned  profeflbrs  of 
hebrew  at  Bafil,  the  father  and  fon,  who  are  allowed  a  place 
among  thofe  of  the  firft  rank  for  rabbinical  learning.  The  firfh 
work  that  Buxtorf  the  father  compofed  was,  his  great  dictionary;, 
intituled  Lexicon  chaldaicum,  talmudicum  and  rabbinicum, 
printed  at  Bafil  in  1639,  and  is  abfolutely  neceflary  for  under- 
ilanding  the  rabbins,  being  more  extenfive  than  that  of  R.  David 
ofPomis,  printed  at  Venice  \n  1587.  He  wrote  alfo  a  fmall 
di£lionary  of  hebrew  and  chaldaic  words  in  the  bible,  which  is 
very  methodical.  There  is  nothing  more  complete  than  his 
Treafury  of  the  hebrew  grammar.  He  alfo  printed  a  great  he- 
brew bible  at  Bafil  in  1618,  with  the  rabbins,  the  chaldaic  pa- 
r^iphrafes,  and  the  Maflora,  after  the  manntr  of  the  great  bible 
of  Venice  :  but  father  Simon  thinks  it  incorrecl:.  To  this  bible 
is  commonly  added  the  Tiberias  of  the  fame  author,  which  is" 
a  commentary  upon  the  MafTora;  where  he  explains  at  large 
•what  the  rabbins  think  of  it,  and  expounds  in  latin  the  terms 
of  the  MalTora.  which  arc  very  difficult.  He  follows  rabbi  Elias 
the  levite,  in  his  expoficion  of  thofe  terms.  He  has  alfo  pub- 
liflied  Synagoga  judaica,  where  he  expofcs  the  ceremonies  of 
the  jews  :  which,  though  it  abounds  in  learning,  docs  not 
greatly  drew  the  judgement  of  the  compiler  ;  who  infills  too 
much  upon  trifles,  merely  for  the  fake  of  rendering  the  jews 
ridiculous.  The  fmall  abridgment  of  Leo  of  Modena  upon  thi? 
fubjecl,  tranflated  by  father  Simon,  is  far  better.  We  have 
befides  fome  other  books  of  the  fame  author,  among  which  is 
liis  Bibliotheque  of  the  rabbins,  a  curious  work:  but  there  h^^ve 
been  fince  his  time  a  great  many  difcoveries  made  in  that  part  of 
learning.     They  who  have  a  mind  to  write  hebrew,  may  rnakc 
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ufe  of  the  colle£lion  of  hebrew  letters,  which  he  has  publlflied 
jinder  the  title  of  Inftitutio  epiftolaris  hebraica.  He  died  at 
Bafil  of  the  plague  in   1629,  aged  6^  years. 

BUX  1  ORF  (John\  the  fon,  had  no  lefs  (kill  in  the  hebreAi- 
and  the  rabbins  than  his  father.  He  tranflated  fome  rabbins, 
and  amongj  others  the  Moreh  Nevochim  of  Maimonides,  and 
the  book  intituled  Cofri.  He  alfo  writ  upon  the  hcbrew,  chal- 
daic,  and  fyriac  grammars.  His  hebrcw  concordance  is  much 
efteemed :  and  being  heir  of  his  father's  opinion  as  well  as 
jewilh  literature,  he  has  defended  the  antiquity  of  the  points 
and  vowels  of  the  hebrew  text  againft  Lewis  Capellus,  in  a  book, 
intituled,  Tractatus  de  punclorum  vocalium  &  accentuum  ia 
libris  veteris  tellamenti  hcbraicis  origine,  antiquitate,  Sc  autho- 
ritate,  printed  at  Bafil  in  1648.  Tiiere  is  a  great  number  of 
palTages  of  the  rabbins  cited  in  this  book.  He  has  alfo  wTitteu 
another  book  much  more  valuable  againft  the  critiques  of  the 
faid  Ludovicus  Capellus,  with  this  title  :  Anticritica ;  feu 
vindicia;  veritatis  hebraicce  adverfus  Ludovici  Capelli.  criticam, 
fluam  vocat  facram,  printed  at  Bafil  in  1653.  He  compofed 
feveral  dillertations  upon  different  matters  relating  to  the  jewifh 
literature,  in  which  he  excelled;  and  died  in  1664. 

JNIany  learned  men,  v.-ho  admire  the  rabbinical  excellence  of 
thefe  two  great  men,  are  net  always  fatisned  with  their  judg- 
ment. They  believe  thefe  authors  too  much  led  by  the  rabbins  ; 
and  that  Capellus,  though  not  fo  deep  in  hebrew,  has  written 
more  judicioudy  upon  this  argument.  1  hey  add,  that  the  itrong 
fancy  which  a  great  part  of  the  german  and  geneva  divines 
have  for  the  hebrev/  points,  proceeds  in  good  meafure  from  the 
regard  they  had  for  the  two  Buxtorfs,  whofc  opinions  they 
blindly  followed,  not  being  able  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  fo  diffi- 
cult a  difquifition.  Father  Simon  has  fpoken  but  flightly  of 
them.  *•'  The  two  Buxtorfs,"  fays  he,  *'  who  have  got  niuch 
reputation,  efpecially  among  the  proteltants,  have  in  mod  of 
jheir  works  only  {hewn  themfelves  extremely  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  the  rabbins,  without  having  confulted  any  other 
authors."  But  Buxtorf  the  father  received  the  highelt  enco- 
miums from  all  the  learned  of  his  time.  In  particular,  Gerard 
Vofiius,  in  the  funeral  oration  which  he  made  for  Erpenius, 
fays,  that  '•  Europe  had  not  a  more  knowing  and  learned  man, 
nor  one  who  was  better  verfed  in  the  rabbins,  and  in  fuch  bookci 
as  related  to  the  Tahnud,  than  b'uxtorf."  jofeph  Scaliger  goes 
farther,  and  fays,  that  Buxtorf  "  ought  to  be  conndered  as  the 
mailer  of  the  rabbins.  He  declares  him  to  be  the  only  man 
who  underftood  the  hebrew  language  thoroughly  ;  and  that  not- 
xvithflanding  his  grey  beard,  he  would  gladly  be  his  fcholar:" 
which  was  the  highell  compliment  that  could  be  paid  to  fo  young 
a  man  as  Buxtorf  then  was.  Ifaac  Ca^ubon  entertained  exactly 
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the  fame  opinion  of  him  as  Scaliger  ;  and  adds,  that  **  there  i» 
a  great  deal  of  candour,  and  an  air  of  honelly,  which  runs 
through  all  his  writings." 

BUXTORF  (JoHNJ,  nephew  of  the  foregoing,  fucceffor  to 
his  uncle  in  the  chair  of  oriental  languages,  was  the  fourth  pro- 
feflbr  of  that  family,  who  occupied  that  poll  during  a  whole 
century.  They  have  been  cenfured  for  too  great  ati  attachment 
to  rabbinifm,  to  the  accents  and  vowel-points  of  the  hebrew 
tongue.  This  jewifli  erudition,  which  gained  them  a  great  re- 
putation, appears  with  much  vanity  in  feveral  of  their  works. 
The  lail  Buxtorf  died  in  1732,  leaving  treatifes  on  the  hebrew 
language,  diflertations,  vcrfes,  fermons,  and  a  fon  who  (hewed 
himfelf  worthy  of  his  learned  anceftors. 

BUY  DE  MoKNAs  (Claude),  born  at  Lyons,  died  at  Paris 
in  1783.  This  author  is  principally  known  by  an  Atlas  of  geo- 
graphy and  hiltory,  Paris  1762  and  1770,  4  vols.  4to,  it  is  a 
very  good  work  for  the  ufes  of  education,  as  geography  and 
hiftory  go  hand  in  hand  in  it.  He  alfo  publilhed  a  Cofmography 
on  the  fame  plan,   1770. 

BYNG  (George),  lord  vifcount  Torrington,  was  the  fon  of 
John  Byng,  efq.  and  born  1663.  At  the  age  of  15  he  went 
volunteer  to  fc;i  with  the  king's  warranK  His  early  engagement 
in  this  courfe  of  life  gave  him  little  opportunity  of  acquiring 
learning,  or  cultivating  the  polite  arts  ;  but  by  his  abilities  and 
adlivity  as  a  naval  commander,  he  furniflied  abundant  matter 
for  the  pens  of  others.  We  fliall  only  juft  mention  fome  of  his 
great  and  gallant  aclfons,  and  muil  refer  thofe  who  require  a 
fuller  and  more  circumllantial  account  of  him,  to  the  hillorians 
of  his  time. 

In  1704,  he  ferved  in  the  grand  fleet  fent  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean under  the  command  of  fir  Cioudeiley  Shovei,  as  rear- 
admiral  of  the  red,  and  it  was  he  who  commanded  the  fquadron 
that  attacked,  cannonaded,  and  reduced  Gibraltar.  He  was  in 
the  battle  of  Malaga,  wliich  followed  foon  after  ;  and,  for  his 
behaviour  in  that  acf  ion,  queen  Anne  conferred  on  him  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  In  1705,  in  about  tvv'o  months  time, 
he  took  12  of  the  enemy's  larged  privateers,  with  the  Thetis,  a 
french  man  of  war  of  44  guns  ;  and  alfo  feven  merchant- Ihips, 
mod  of  them  richly  laden.  The  number  of  men  taken  on 
board  was  2070,  and  of  guns  334.  In  17 j8,  he  was  made 
admiral  aiid  commander  in  chief  of  the  fleet,  and  was  fent  v/ith 
a  fquadron  into  the  Mediterranean  for  the  protection  of  Italy, 
according  to  the  obligation  England  was  under  by  treaty,  againft 
the  invafion  of  the  Spaniards ;  who  had  the  year  before  fur- 
prifed  Sardinia,  and  this  year  landed  an  army  in  Sicily.  In  this 
expedition  he  detached  captain  Walton  in  the  Canterbury,  with 
five  more  fliips,  in  pujfuit  of  fix  fpaniOi  men  of  war,  with  gal- 
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lies,  firefhips,  borab-vedcls  and  ftorcftiips  ;  who  feparated  from 
the  main  tieet,  ami  ftood  in  for  the  Sicilian  ihore.  The  cap- 
tain's laconic  epillle  on  this  occafion  is  worthy  of  notice,  which 
(hewed  that  lighting  and  not  writing  was  his  talent  as  well  as 
his  admiral's. 

"  Sii",  We  have  taken  and  dcftroyed  all  the  fpanifti  Ihips  and 
veflels,  wliich  were  upon  the  coait,  as  per.  margin. 
Canterbury,  oll^vracufa,  lam,  Sec. 

Aug.  16,  1718.'  G.Walton." 

From  the  account  referred  to,  it  appeared  that  he  had  taken 
four  ipaniili  men  of  war,  with  a  bomb-veilL-l,  and  a  ihip  laden 
with  arms  ;  and  burned  four,  with  a  fire-ihip  and  bomD-veili^l. 
1  he  king  made  the  admiral  a  handfome  prefent,  and  font  him 
plenipotentiary  powers  to  negotiate  with  the  princes  and  dates 
of  Italy,  as  there  fhouid  be  occalion.  He  procured  the  empe- 
ror's troops  free  accefs  into  the  fortreflts,  that  (till  held  out  in 
Sicily  ;  failed  afterwards  to  Malta,  and  brought  out  the  Sicilian 
gallies,  and  a  (hip  belonging  to  the  Turkey  company.  Soon 
after  he  received  a  gracious  letter  from  the  emperor  Charles  VI. 
written  with  his  own  hand,  accompanied  with  a  picture  of  his 
imperial  majefty,  fet  round  with  very  large  diamonds,  as  a  mark 
of  the  grateful  fenfe  he  had  of  his  fervices.  It  was  entirely- 
owing  to  his  advice  and  alhftance,  that  tlie  Germans  retook  the 
city  of  MeiTma,  1719,  and  dellroyed  the  fliips  that  lay  in  the 
bafon,  which  entirely  completed  the  ruin  of  the  naval  power  of 
Spain.^  The  Spaniards  being  much  dillrefled,  olrered  to  quit 
Sicily  ;  but  the  admiral  ileclared  that  the  fpanifii  troops  lliould 
never  be  fuffered  to  quit  the  ifland,  till  the  king  of  Spain  had 
acceded  to  the  quadruple  alliance.  And  to  liis  conducl  it  was 
entirely  owing,  that  Sicily  was  fubdued,  and  his  catholic  ma- 
jefty  forced  to  accept  the  terms  prefcribed  him  by  the  quadruple 
alliance. 

After  performing  fo  many  fjgnal  fervices,  the  king  received 
him  with  the  moil  gracious  exprelhons  of  favour  and  fatisfac- 
tion,  made  him  rear-admiral  of  England,  and  treafurer  of  the 
navy,  one  of  his  moll  honourable  privy  council;  baron  Byng 
of  Southill,  in  the  county  of  Bedford  ;  vifcount  Torrington  in 
Devonfhire  ;  and  one  of  the  knights  companions  of  the  Bath, 
upon  the  revival  of  that  order. 

in  1727,  George  11.  on  his  acceflfion  to  the  crown,  placed  him 
at  the  head  of  his  naval  affairs,  as  firil  lord  commiitioner  of  the 
admiralty;  in  which  high  ftation  he  died  Jan.  17,  1733,  in  the 
70th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  at  Southill,  in  Bedfordfliire. 
He  was  father  of  the  unfortunate  admiral  John  byng,  who  was 
(liot  at  Portfmouth,  March   14,   1757. 

BYRGE  (JusTtis),  a  mathematical  inflrument  maker.  In 
the  intervals  his  bufmefs  allowed  him,  he  made  two  noble  dil- 
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coveries  :  the  logarithms,  and  the  compafs  of  proportion.  Thcic 
inventions  were  ior  a  long  time  unknown.  Byrge  was  a  man 
of  admirable  iimplicity,  working  in  filence  and  obfcurity.  lie 
fiouriftied  about  the  end  of  the  xvith  century. 

-BYROM  (John),  a  poetical  writer;  and  the  inventor  of  a 
new  fyilem  of  (hort  hand,  was  born  at  Kerfal,  near  Mancheller, 
in  169 1  j  a  younger  fou  of  Mr.  Edward  Byrom,  linen-draper  ; 
defcended  from  a  genteel  family  in  Lancalhire.  Young  Byrom 
having  received  the  firll  rudiments  of  education  at  his  native 
place,  was  removed  to  iVlerchant  Taylors'  fchool  in  London, 
where  his  genius  foon  began  to  difplay  itfelf,  and  where  he 
made  fuch  an  extraordinary  progrefs  in  clalhcal  learning,  that 
he  was  defhincd  for  the  univerfity.  Accordingly,  at  the  age  of 
fixteen,  he  was  fent  to  Cambridge  ;  and  on  the  6th  of  July 
1708  was  admitted  a  penfioner  of  fVinity  college,  under  the 
tuition  of  Mr.  Baker.  In  the  univerfity  he  gave  no  greater 
fliare  of  attention  to  logic  and  philofophy  than  was  neceflary  to 
qualify  him  for  his  degrees.  The  bent  of  his  inclination  was 
to  poetry  5  and  the  firlt  fpecimen  of  his  talents  in  this  way, 
appeared  in  his  beautiful  and  natural  palloral,  Colin  to  Phcebe, 
which  was  printed  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Spediator,  and 
has  ahvays  been  very  much  admired.  It  is  indeed  the  bell  of 
his  poems  ;  and  h^^s  been  the  chief  ground  of  his  poetical  repu- 
tation. He  is  faid  likewife  to  have  written,  in  the -fame  volume 
of  the  Spe6iator,  two  ingenious  letters  on  dreams.  At  Cam- 
bridge, Mr.  Byrom  proceeded  £0  take  both  his  degrees  in  arts  j 
and  in  1714  was  chofen  fellow  of  his  college,  the  pleafantry 
and  fweetnefs  of  his'  temper,  and  the  general  fobricty  and  rno- 
defly  of  his  manners,  having  recommended  him  to  the  particular 
notice  and  favour  of  Dr.  Bentley,  the  mailer.  His  fellowihip, 
however,  he  did  not  long  hold  j  being  obliged  to  quit  it,  by  the 
llatutes  of  the  college,  in  i'ji6,  on  account  of  his  not  having 
entered  into  orders.  Not  long  after,  being  indifpofed,  he  went  to 
IMontpelier  for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  During  hjsrefidence 
in  France,  he  wet  vi-ith  father  Malebranche's  fearch  after  truth, 
and  fome  pieces  of  Mademoifelle  Antoinette  Bourignon  ;  the 
confequence  of  which  was,  that  he  came  home  llrongly  polleficd 
with  the  vifionary  philofophy  of  the  former,  and  the  enthufialHc 
extravagancies  of  the  latter.  He  was  particularly  fond  of  Male- 
branche's notion  of  feeing  all  things  in  God ;  and  it  is  evident 
from  his  poems,  that  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  was  attached 
to  Jacob  Behmen.  Upon  his  return  to  London,  he  had  thoughts  of 
applying  to  the  pratliee  of  phyfic,  but  did  not  proceed  fo  far  as  to 
take  a  degree  in  that  fcience  j  though  from  that  time  he  ufually 
went  among  his  acquaintance  under  the  title  of  Dr.  Byrom. 
Whilfl  Mr.  Byrom  was  in  this  undetermined  (late  with  regard 
to  his  choice  of  a  profeJiion,  his  mind  was  rendered  Hill  more 
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MTifcttled  by  a  love  aiTair.  Two  daughters  of  his  uncle,  Mr. 
Jolcph  Byrom,  a  mercer  atManchefter,  having  occafion  tovifit 
].ondon,  our  poet  became  deeply  enamoured  of  the  younger  of 
•!iem,  Mifs  Elizabeth  Byrom.  He  made  known  his  paflion  to 
hcT  before  (lie  left  London,  and  foon  after  followed  her  to  Man- 
chefter  ;  where,  for  a  couGderable  length  of  time,  he  profecuteci 
his  addrefles  with  fo  much  ardour,  as  to  obtain  the  lady^s  con- 
I'cnt.  But  he  was  not  equally  fuccsfsful  with  her  parents;  who, 
being  opulent  in  circumdances,  were  extremely  avcrfe  to  the 
match.  Notwithltanding  this,  he  ventured  to  marry  his  coufm  > 
and  receiving  no  fupport  from  her  father,  what  Tittle  fortune 
he  had  of  his  own  was  foon  exhaultcd.  ]'A  this  exigence  he  had 
recourfe  to  his  new  method  of  writing  fhort  hand,  which  he 
hzd  invented  during  hrs  refidence  at  Cambridge.  He  firf": 
taught  it  at  Manchefter ;  and,  after  fome  time,  leaving  hi? 
wife,  by  her  own  confenr,  to  the  care  of  her  relations  in  that 
place,  he  came  to  London  •,  v/here  he  continued  his  inflruftions 
in  the  fame  art,  for  feveral  years,  by  which  means  he  obtained 
a  competent  fubfiflence.  What  rendered  his  {ituation  lefs  dif- 
agreeable  was,  that  his  bufinefs  being  chiefly  confined  to  the 
winter  months,  he  had  leifure  to  fpend  the  fummer  feafon  aE 
l^Iancheller  with  his  family,  which  ufually  received  an  annual 
increafe.  On  the  29th  of  March  1724,  Mr.  Byrom-,  under  the 
title  of  M.  A.  was  chofen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Societv.  At 
length,  the  family  eftate  at  Kerfal  devolved  to  him,  by  the  death 
of  his  elder  brother,  Mr.  Edward  Byrom,  without  ilFue.  After 
this  acceffion  of  fortune,  the  bufmefs  of  teaching  fhort  hand 
was  not  fo  affiduoufly  purfucd ;  and  our  author  was  at  libertv 
fully  to  enjoy  that  conjugal  felicity  for  which  he  had  the  higheft 
relifh,  and  which  was  rendered  exquifite  by  the  uncfeviating: 
fidelity  of  his  wife,  whofe  affeclton  had  never  been  leffened 
By  any  events.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  employed 
Tiimfelf  almoft  entirely  in  writing  a  variety  of  pieces  in  verfe  ; 
fome  of  which  are  of  a  witiy  and  humorous  nature,  but  ftill 
iViors  are  on  feriovts  fubjeds.  Many  of  them  are  difcuflions  of 
fearned  and  critical  qucflions.  It  was  remarkable  in  Mr.  Byrom^ 
that  he  had  fo  accuftomed  himfelf  to  the  language  of  poetrv^ 
that  he  always  found  it  the  eafiefl:  way  of  exprelfing  his  fenti- 
ments  upon  every  occafion.  He  himfelf  ufcd  to  give  this  reafon- 
to  his  friends  for  treating  fuch  fubjecls  h\  fo  uncommon  a 
method  ;  and  it  is  to  be  prefumed,  fays  the  editor  of  his  poems,, 
that  if  they  are  not  found  deficient  in  other  rcfpe6ts,  the  novelty 
of  the  manner  will  rather  be  a  recommendation  than  otherwife. 
It  may  however  be  greatly  doubted,  whether  our  author's  mode 
of  carrying  on  religious  controverfies,  and  writing  literary  dif- 
fertatlons  in  verfe,  will,  on  a  perufal,  give  much  fatisfadion 
to  a  judicious  mind.     Mr.  Byrom  died   at  Manchefter,  on  the 
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28th  of  September  1763,  In  the  -jid  year  of  hh  nge.  i\s  the 
general  tenor  of  his  hfe  was  innocent  and  iiioffenfive,  fu  he 
bore  his  hilt  ilhicfs  with  refignation  and  cheerfulnefs.  The 
great  truths  of  ciiriftianity  had  made,  from  his  earlieft  years, 
a  deep  imprelFion  upon  his  mind  ;  and   hence   it  was,  that   he 
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Non  eg'o  mordaci  diftiinxi  carmine  quenquam  ; 
Nulla  vcnenato  ell  liteia  mixta  joco.  " 

BZOYIUS  (Absaham),  a  learned  Polandcr,  is  fald  to  have 
compofed  fo  many  books,  that  it  would  take  fome  pages  to  con- 
tain tlie  titles  of  them.  The  chief  of  his  works  is,  A  continua- 
tion of  Baronius's  annals,  fie  began  at  the  year  1118,  where 
that  cartlinal  had  ended  :  and  compofed  12  volumes  of  annals 
of  the  church.  He  was  defcended  from  a  good  family,  and 
born  in  1567.  His  parents  dying  when  he  was  a  child,  he  was 
educated  by  his  grandmother  on  the  mother's  fide,  in  the  city 
of  Profovitz  i  and  he  made  fo  good  ufe  of  the  inflrucSlions  of 
one  of  his  uncles,  that  at  ten  years  of  age  he  could  write  latin, 
compofe  mufic,  and  make  verfes.  After  this,  he  went  to  con- 
tinue his  fludics  ar  Cracow,  and  there,  took  the  habit  of  a  do- 
minican.  Being  iciit  into  Italy,  he  rend  (omc  letlures  of  phi- 
lofophy  at  Milan,  and  of  diviiiity  at  Bologna.  After  he  re- 
turned into  his  own  country,  he  preached  in  Pofiiania,  and  in 
Cracow,  with  the  applaufe  of  all  his  hearers;  and  taught  phi- 
lofophy  and  divinity.  He  was  principal  of  a  college  of  his  own 
order  ;  and  did  icvcral  confiderable  fervices  to  that  and  to  his 
country.  Afterwards  he  went  to  Ronie  ;  where  he  was  received 
v/ith  open  arms  by  the  pope,  and  lodged  in  the  Vatican.  He 
deferred  that  reception,  Mr.  Bayle  tells  us  ;  for  he  imitated 
Baronius  clofely  in  his  manner  of  turning  all  things  to  favour 
the  power,  and  raife  the  glory,  of  the  papal  fee.  His  incon- 
fiderate  and  violent  zeal  occalioned  him  to  take  fteps  of  w^hich 
lie  had  reafon  to  repent.  He  had  very  much  abuied  the  em- 
peror Lewis  of  Bavaria,  and  razed  him  ignominiouHy  out  of 
the  catalogue  of  emperors.  The  duke  of  Bavaria  was  fo  in- 
cenfed  at  this  audacioufnefs,  that,  not  fatistied  with  cauiing 
an  apology  to  be  wrote  for  that  emperor,  he  brought  an  action 
in  form  againft  the  anualift,  and  got  him  condemned  to  make  a 
public  retractation.  Bzovius  did  not  get  ofr  for  this  difgrace  : 
be  was  feverely  treated  in  the  "  Apology  of  Lewis  of  Bavaria,'* 
piiblifhed  by  George  Herwart ;  who  affirms,  that  Bzovius  had 
liOt  acflcd  in  his  annals  like  a  man  of  hcnelly,  or  wit,  or  judg- 
ment, or  memory,  or  any  other  good  quality  of  a  writer.  Bzo- 
vius 
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tius  would  probably  have  continued  in  the  Vatican  till  his  death, 
if  the  murder  of  one  of  his  fervants,  and  the  lofs  cf  a  great  fum 
of  money,  which  was  carried  off  by  the  murderer,  had  not 
ftruck  him  with  fuch  a  terror,  as  obliged  him  to  retire  into  the 
convent  of  Minerva.  Here  he  died  in  1637,  aged  70.  The 
letter,  which  the  king  of  Poland  writ  to  the  pope  in  1633,  does 
our  dominican  much  honour  ;  for  in  it  the  king  fupplicates 
Urban  VIII.  mod  humbly  to  fuffer  the  good  old  man  to  return 
into  Poland,  that  he  might  employ  him  in  compofing  a  hiflory 
of  the  late  tranfa£lions  there.  He  declares,  that  he  (hall  efteem 
hlmfelf  much  indebted  to  his  holinefs,  if  he  will  be  pleafed  to 
grant  him  that  favour,  which  he  fo  earnelUy  requefts  of  him. 
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r^AB  (Ben  Zohaiu),  an  arabian  poet,  who  flouriflied  before 
jt  the  introduction  of  muflulmanifm.  He  lived  to  the  time 
of  Mohammed,  and  died  the  firft  year  of  the  hegira.  He  de- 
clared hirnfelf  the  enemy  of  the  prophet,  who,  on  his  part, 
proclaimed  that  it  was  lawful  for  the  muffulmans  to  make  away 
with  him.  This  profcription  terrified  him  fo  much,  that  he  at- 
tempted a  reconciliation  with  Mohammed.  In  order  to  this, 
he  compofed  a  poem  called  Banat  Soad,  on  account  of  its  be- 
ginning with  thofe  words  ;  andin  it  he  inferted  a  diflich  where 
he  fays  that  the  pardon  of  God  may  always  be  hoped  for  till 
death,  according  to  the  tsiiimony  of  the  meiTenger  of  God. 
This  diflich  had  fuch  an  cffc£i:  on  Mohammed,  that  he  forgave 
him,  and  prayed  to  God  for  him. 

CABOr  (Sebastian),  the  firft  difcoverer  of  the  continent 
of  America,  was  the  fon  of  John  Cabot,  a  Venetian,  who  re- 
lided  feveral  years  at  Briftol,  where  he  was  born  in  1467.  He 
was  educJited  by  his  father  in  thofe  parts  of  the  mathematics, 
which  were  then  beft  underflood  ;  efpecially  arithmetic,  geome- 
try, and  cofmography.  Before  he  was  20  years  of  age,  he  made 
feveral  voyages ;  and  by  thus  adding  practice  and  experience  to 
theory,  he  became  moft  eminent  in  the  art  of  navigation. 

The  firft  voyage  of  confequence  in  which  Sebaftian  Cabot 
was  engaged,  feems  to  have  been  that  made  by  his  father,  by 
commiftion  from  Henry  VII.  for  the  difcoveryof  the  north-welt 
paffage  to  India.  They  failed  in  the  fpring  of  the  year  1497, 
nnd  happily  kept  on  their  north-weft  courfe  till  June  24,  when 
they  firft  difcovered  land,  which  for  that  reafon  they  called 
Prima  Vifta.  Another  ifland,  lefs  than  the  firft,  they  named 
St.  John,  becaufe  it  was  found  on  the  feaft  of  St.  John  the 
Baptift.  They  afterwards  failed  down  to  Cape  Florida,  and 
then  returned  witli  a  good  cargo,  and  three  favages  on  board, 
into  England,  where  they  m.et  with  a  gracious  reception. 

It  is  probable  that  Sebaftian,  after  his  father's  death,  made 
feveral  voyages  into  thofe  parts,  to  complete  his  difcovery  of 
the  coaft  of  Newfoundland.  A  map  of  his  difcoveries,  drawn 
by  hirnfelf,  with  his  effigies  under  it,  was  hung  in  the  privy 
gallery  at  Whitehall. 
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Stowe  and  Speed  afcrlbe  this  difcovery  wholly  to  Sebaftian, 
without  any  mention  of  the  father.  And  Purchas  is  very  much 
offended,  that  America  fhould  be  fo  called  from  Americus  Vef- 
Jjurius ;  and  afierts,  that  it  ought  rather  to  be  called  Cabotlana, 
or  Sebaftiana;  becaufe,  fays  he,  Sebaftian  Cabot  difcovered 
more  of  it  than  Americus,  or  Columbus  himfelf.  It  is  evident 
that  Newfoundland  was  the  firft  of  our  plantations,  and  that  it 
has  been  the  fource  of  riches  and  naval  power  to  this  nation  ; 
and  it  may  truly  be  faid  of  Sebaftian  Cabot,  that  he  was  the 
author  of  our  maritime  ftrength,  and  opened  the  way  to  thofe 
improvements  which  have  fince  made  us  fo  great  and  flouriflilng 
a  people. 

Hiftory  leaves  a  blank  in  the  life  of  this  great  man,  of  near 
20  years ;  for  the  next  account  we  hear  of  him  is  in  the  8th 
of  Henry  VIII.  At  this  time  he  entered  Into  a  ftricl  corre- 
fpondence  with  fir  Thomas  Pert,  vice-admiral  of  England,  who 
procured  him  a  good  fhip  of  the  king's.  In  order  to  make  difco- 
veries.  But  it  looks  as  If  he  had  now  changed  his  route,  and  in- 
tended to  have  pafTed  by  the  fouth  to  the  Eaft-Indies :  for  he 
failed  firft  to  Brazil,  and,  mifling  there  of  his  purpofe,  ihaped 
his  courfe  for  the  Iflands  of  Hifpanlola  and  Porto  Rico,  where 
he  carried  on  fome  traffic  and  then  returned  ;  having  abfolutely 
failed  In  the  defign  upon  which  he  went ;  not  through  want  of 
any  courage  or  condudl  in  himfelf,  but  from  the  fear  and  faint- 
hear  tednefs  of  fir  Thomas  Pert,  his  coadjutor,  as  Mr.  Eden 
fays. 

This  dlfappolntment  probably  inclined  him  to  leave  England, 
and  go  to  Spain,  where  he  w^as  treated  with  very  great  refpe£l:, 
and  ralfed  as  high  as  his  profeffion  would  permit ;  being  de- 
clared pilot-major,  or  chief  pilot  of  Spain  ;  and,  by  his  office, 
cntrufted  with  reviewing  all  proje£ls  for  difcovery,  which,  in 
thofe  days,  were  many  and  important.  His  great  capacity, 
and  approved  integrity.  Induced  many  rich  merchants  to  treat 
with  him  In  the  year  1524,  about  a  voyagfc  to  be  undertaken, 
at  their  expence,  by  the  new-found  paffage  of  Magellan  to  the 
Moluccas ;  which  at  length  he  accepted,  and  of  which  we 
have  a  clear  account  in  the  writings  of  Kerrera,  the  fpaniQi 
hlftorian. 

He  failed  In  April  1525,  firft  to  the  Canaries,  then  to  the 
iflands  of  Cape  Verde,  thence  to  Cape  St.  Auguftlne  and  the 
ifland  of  Patos.  Some  of  his  people  began  to  be  mutinous,  and 
refufed  to  be  conducted  by  him  through  the  Streights  :  on 
which  account  he  laid  afide  his  defign  of  going  to  the  Spice 
iflands,  left  fome  of  the  principal  of  the  mutineers  afhore  on  a 
defert  ifland,  failed  up  the  rivers  of  Plata  and  Paraguay,  built 
fe\t:ral  forts,  and  uot  oi:iy  difcovered,  but  fubdued,  a  hrge  tract 
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of  fine  country ;  producirg  gold,  filver,  and  other  rich  com- 
modities. He  diipatched  mefl'engers  to  Spain,  to  demand  a 
fupply  of  provifions,  ammunition,  goods  to  carry  on  a  trade, 
and  a  competent  recruit  of  feamen  and  foldiers.  But  finding  his 
requeft  not  readily  complied  with,  after  having  been  five  years 
in  America,  he  returned  home ;  where  he  met  with  but  a  cold 
reception.  The  merchants  were  difpleafed  becaufe  he  had  not 
purfued  his  voyage  to  the  Moluccas :  and  his  fevere  treatment 
of  the  mutineers  had  given  umbrage  at  court. 

Thefe  unfavourable  circumitanccs  probably  induced  him  to 
return  to  his  native  country,  which  he  did  about  the  latter  end 
of  Henry  VIIL  and  fettled  at  Brillol.  In  the  beginning  of  king 
Edward's  reign,  this  eminent  feaman  was  introduced  to  the 
duke  of  Somerfet,  then  lord  proteclor ;  and  by  his  means  to 
the  young  monarch,  who  took  great  delight  in  his  conver- 
fatron. 

He  was  now  in  fucli  high  favour  and  efteem,  that  a  new 
office  was  erctbed  for  him,  equivalent  to  that  which  he  held  in 
i^pain,  viz.  that  of  governor  of  the  myflery  and  company  of  mer- 
chant adventurers,  for  the  difcovcry  of  regions,  dominions, 
iflands,  and  places  unknown ;  and  a  penfion  of  166I.  13s.  4d. 
per  annum  was  granted  him  by  letters-patent.  From  thence 
great  confidence  was  repofed  in  him,  and  he  was  confulted  on 
all  matters  relating  to  trade.  He  was  concerned  in  a  very  re- 
markable caufe,  of  the  utmoll  importance  to  the  englifli  com- 
merce. 

1  here  was  at  this  time  a  company  of  merchants  in  Dow- 
gate  ward,  who  came  from  the  hanfe  towns  in  Germany,  and 
brought  in  various  articles,  but  principally  fleel ;  from  whence 
the  place  where  they  dwelt  was  called  the  Steel- yard,  which 
name  it  ftlll  retains.  The  kings  of  England  had  encouraged 
thefe  merchants  at  firft,  and  granted  them  large  privileges ; 
among  others,  that  of  exporting  our  woollen  manufa6tures. 
And  Wiien  the  Englifii  began  to  apply  themfelves  to  trade,  and 
to  import  many  of  the  commodities  in  which  they  dealt,  great 
conti^overfies  arofe  between  them,  and  the  foreigners,  on  all 
occafions,  pleaded  an  exclufive  charter.  But  our  Seballian  Ca- 
bot, at  the  head  of  the  merchant  adventurers,  exhibited  in  council 
an  information  againfi:  them  ;  brought  the  matter  to  a  fair  hear- 
ing •,  and  in  conclufion  it  was  decreed,  that  the  merchants  of 
the  Steel-yard  were  no  legal  corporation. 

In  155?,  an  enterprlfe  w^as  entered  into  by  the  advice  of 
Cabot,  and  by  his  intereft  encouragement  was  given  to  it  by  the 
court,  to  fit  out  fome  fliips  for  the  fearch  and  difcovery  of  the 
northern  parts  of  the  world  •,  and  thereby  to  open  a  pafl'age 
for  traffic  to  new  and  unknov/n  regioiis.  This  was  the  firlt 
3  voyage 
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voyage  the  Engllfli  made  to  RufTia,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
commerce  which  hath  been  carried  on  ever  fince  between  the 
two  nations.  Upon  the  firfl  fuccefs,  the  Ruilia  company  was 
founded,  and  were  formed  into  a  body  corporate,  by  a  charter 
^{ranted  by  Philip  and  Mary,  of  which  Seballian  was  appointed 
governor  tor  Ufe. 

After  this  we  find  him  very  aclive  in  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
pany. In  the  journal  of  Mr.  Stephen  Burroughs,  it  is  obferved, 
that  on  April  27,  1556,  he  went  down  to  Gravefend,  and  there 
•went  aboard  his  fliip,  fitted  out  for  Ruffia  ;  was  very  liberal  to 
the  failors  and  to  the  poor,  de firing  their  prayers  for  the  fuccefs 
of  the  voyage.  It  is  alfo  remarked,  that  on  his  return  to  Gravef- 
end, he  made  a  grand  entertainment  at  the  fign  of  the  Chrifto- 
pher;  where,  fays  Mr.  Burroughs,  "  for  the  very  joy  he  had  to 
fee  the  towardnefs  of  our  intended  difcovery,  he  entered  into 
the  dance  himfelf."  This  inftance  of  his  cheerfulnefs  and  vi- 
vacity is  the  laft  circumftance  related  of  him  in  hiftory  :  whence 
it  is  probable  that  he  died  foon  afterwards,  being  aged  above  70 
years.  Befides  the  many  fervices  which  he  did  to  mankind  in 
general,  and  to  this  kingdom  in  particular,  it  is  remarked  of 
him,  that  he  was  the  firll  who  took  notice  of  the  variation  of 
the  needle,  a  matter  of  great  importance  in  navigation  [a]. 

CADAMOSTO,  or  Cadamusti  (Lewis),  a  famous  Venetian 
navigator,  born  about  the  vear  1422,  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
infant  don  Henry  of  Portugal.  This  prince,  animated  with  the 
fpirit  of  making  difcoveries,  like  his  father  king  John,  refolved 
to  gain  the  attachment  of  Cadamofto.  He  accordingly  applied 
to  him,  through  the  conful  of  the  Venetian  republic  in  Portugal, 
nam.ed  Patrick  Conti,  for  information  concerning  the  advan- 
tageous commerce  of  the  ifland  of  Madeira,  conquered  in  1430. 
Cadamolio,  encouraged  by  the  hopes  of  profit,  came  to  terms 
with  don  Henry,  fitted  out  for  him  a  caravelle,  of  which  Vincent 
Diaz,  a  native  of  Lagos,  was  the  patron.  It  failed  the  22d  of 
March  1455  ;  and,  after  having  anchored  at  Madeira,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  reconnoitre  the  Canaries,  the  cape  Blanco,  Senegal, 
cape  Verd,  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gambia.  In  a  fecond 
oyage  which  Jie  made  the  following  year,  with  a  Genoefe 
amed  Anthony,  they  profecuted  their  difcoveries  as  far  as  the 
river  of  St.  Dominic,  to  which  they  gave  that  name,  and  from 
whence  they  returned  to  Portugal.  He  refided  a  long  time  at 
■^3g°s>  gaining  the  affeclion  of  the  merchants  and  navigators  of 

[a]  There  arc  extant  of  his  ordinances,  2.  Navigatlone    nelle  parte  fettentrio- 

I.   Ir.ftruflions  and  ad«rurement$  of  and  nali  :  per  SebaiUano  Cabota.    Ven,  1^3, 

for  the  direftioa  of  the  intended  voyage  fol. 

Cathay,  to  be  found  in  Hakluit's  voy-  He  publi(hed  likewife,   a  map  of  the 
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the  place  by  a£l3  of  kindiiefs  and  civility.  On  his  return  to  his 
native  country  in  1464,  he  publifhed  the  account  of  his  voyages, 
which  was  tranflated  into  french  by  Peter  Redoner,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  xvitli  century. 

C^^LIUS  AuRELiANUS,  or,  as  feme  have  called  him,  Lucius 
Cselius  Arianus,  an  ancient  phyfician,  and  the  only  one  of  the 
fe£t  of  the  methodifts,  of  whom  we  have  any  remains,  was  of 
Sicca,  a  town  of  Numidia,  in  Africa.  This  we  learn  from  the. 
elder  Pliny  j  and  we  might  almofh  have  collected  it,  vi'ithout  any 
information  at  all,  from  his  ftyle,  which  is  very  bai'barous,  and 
much  refembling  that  of  the  african  writers.  It  is  half  greek 
half  latin,  harfh,  and  difficult;  yet  ftrong,  mafculine,  full  of  good 
fenfe,  and  valuable  for  the  matter  it  contains.  It  is  frequently 
very  acute  and  fmart,  efpecially  where  he  expofes  the  errors  of 
other  phyficians ;  and  always  nervous.  What  age  Cielius  Aure- 
lianus  flouriflied  in  we  cannot  determine,  there  being  fo  pro- 
found a  filence  about  it  amongil  the  ancients  :  but  it  is  very  pro- 
bable that  he  lived  before  Galen,  fince  it  is  not  conceivable  that 
he  ftiould  mention,  as  he  does,  all  the  phyficians  before  him, 
great  as  well  as  fmalj,  and  yet  not  make  the  lead  mention  of 
Galen.  He  was  not  only  a  careful  imitator  of  Soranus,  but  alfo 
a  flrenuous  advocate  for  him.  He  had  read  over  very  diligently 
the  ancient  phyficians  of  all  the  feels  ;  and  we  are  obliged  to  him 
for  the  knowledge  of  many  dogmas,  which  are  not  to  be  found 
but  in  his  books,  "  De  celeribus  et  tardis  pallionibus."  The 
beft  edition  of  thefe  books  is  that  publiffied  at  Amfterdam  1722, 
in  4to.  He  wrote,  as  he  himfelf  tells  us,  feveral  other  works  ; 
but  they  are  all  perilhed.  This,  however,  which  has  efcaped 
the  ruins  of  time  and  barbarifm,  is  highly  valued,  as  being  the 
only  monument  of  the  Medicina  methodica  which  is  extant.  He 
is  allowed  by  all  to  be  admirable  in  the  hiftory  and  defcription 
of  difeafes. 

CiESALPINUS  (Andreas),  an  eminent  philofopher  and 
phyfician,  was  born  at  Arezzo,  about  1 159.  After  being  long 
profeflbr  at  Pifa,  he  became  firft  phyfician  to  pope  Clement  VIll. 
It  fliould  feem  from  a  paiTage  in  his  Quelliones  Peripatetic?e,. 
that  he  had  fome  idea  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  '<  The 
lungs,"  fays  he,  "  drawing  the  warm  blood  through  a  vein  [the 
pulmonary  artery]  like  the  arteries,  out  of  the  right  ventricle  of 
the  heart,  and  returning  it  by  an  anaftomofis  to  the  venal  artery 
[the  pulmonary  vein]  which  goes  to  the  left  ventricle  of  the 
heart,  the  cool  air  being  in  the  mean  time  let  in  through  the 
canals  of  the  afpera  arteria,  which  are  extended  along  the  venal 
artery,  but  do  not  comcpunicate  with  it  by  inofculations,  as 
Galen  imagined,  cools  it  only  by  touching.  To  this  circulation 
of  the  blood  out  of  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  through  the 
lungs  into  its  left  ventricle,  what  appears  upon  dilTecllon  anfwers 
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very  well :  for  there  are  two  vefTels  which  end  in  the  right  ven- 
tricle, and  two  in  the  left :  but  one  only  carries  the  blood  in, 
the  other  fends  it  out,  the  membranes  being  contrived  for  that 
purpofe."  His  treatife  de  Plantis  entitles  him  to  a  place  among 
the  capital  writers  in  botany;  for  he  there  makes  the  diftribiltion 
of  plants  into  a  regular  method,  formed  on  their  natural  fimi- 
litude,  as  being  the  moft  fafe  and  the  molt  ufeful  for  helping  the 
memory  and  difcovering  their  virtues.  Yet,  which  is  very  fur- 
prifing,  it  was  not  follovved,  nor  even  underftood,  for  near  a 
hundred  years.  The  reftorer  of  method  was  Robert  Morifon, 
the  firft  profeflbr  of  botany  at  Oxford.  Cjefalpinus  died  at 
Rome,  Feb.  23,  1603  [b]. 

CAESAR  (Caius  Julius),  the  firft  of  the  roman  emperors,  is 
a  perfon,  who,  though  very  illullrious  otherwife,  is  here  chiefly 
mentioned  for  fome  beautiful  memoirs,  which  he  has  left  us  in 
his  author- charafter.  Indeed  to  write  his  life,  like  that  of  other 
famous  kings  and  warriors,  would  be  to  write  the  hiftory  of  his 
times  ;  and  there  is,  farther,  the  lefs  neceffity  for  it  here,  as  we 
maft  be  very  copious  in  the  hiftory  of  Cicero,  which  will  una- 
voidably contain  a  general  hiftory  of  Cjefar. 

He  was  born  about  ninety  years  before  Chrift,  and  llain  in  the 
fenate-houfe  in  his  56th  year.  By  his  blood  he  may  be  faid  to 
}iave  founded  the  roman  empire ;  for,  after  his  death,  the're- 
public,  though  for  fome  time  it  preferved  the  forms  of  liberty, 
became  an  abfolute  monarchy :  the  common  fate  of  govern- 
ments, when  luxury  and  profligate  manners  have  grown  uni- 
verfal.  He  had  a  ftrong  judgment  and  much  learning ;  was 
a  confummate  ftatefman,  a  wife  and  brave  general,  and  an  heroic 
prince.  The  activity  of  his  fpirit  was  fuch,  that,  as  he  himfelf 
laid,  "  he  thought  nothing  done,  while  there  was  any  thing  left 
to  do."  However,  amidft  all  his  concerns  civil  or  military,  he 
found  time  to  be  the  author  of  many  works  :  none  of  which 
have  been  preferved  from  the  ravages  of  time,  except  feven  books 
De  bello  GaJlico. 

C^^AR  (Julius),  a  learned  civilian,  was  born  of  an  ancient 
family  near  1  ottenham  in  Middlefex,  in  1557.  He  took  the 
degree  of  B.  A.  May  15,  1575,  as  a  member  of  Magdalen-hall, 
Oxford;  and  went  afterwards  to  ftudy  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris; 
where,  in  the  beginning  of  158 J,  he  was  created  dccfor  of  the 
civil  law  ;  to  which  degree  he  was  alfo  admitted  in  1583  at  Ox- 
ford, and  two  years  after  became  doftor  of  the  canon  law.  In  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  he  was  mafter  of  the  courtjof  requefts, 

[b]  His  Hortusficcus,  confiilingof  708  rence  in  1583.    $.  De  metaliicis  librj  iii, 

dried  fpecimens  pifted  on  266-hrge  pages,  4.  Quseftiocum  medicarum  libri  ii.   <.  D* 

is  ftill  in  being.    The  titles  of  his  writi.ngs  medicamentomm  facultatibus  libri  ii.    6. 

arc,    1.  KaiToisPpty   five  Speculum  anis  Praxis  univerfae  raedicina:.    7.  Dtuionuni 

r^edicae    Hippocraticum.     2.    De    plantis  inveftigatio  peripatetic*.     8.  Qi:wlioauni 

libri  xvi.  cum  apoendice;  printed  at  Fl»-  peripateticarum  lib:'.  », 
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judge  of  the  high  court  of  admirahy,  and  mailer  of  St.  Katha- 
rine's hofpital  near  the  Tower.  Upon  king  James's  accefTion, 
he  was  knighted  by  that  prince  at  Greenwich.  Pie  was  alfo 
conilituted  chancellor  and  undcr-treafurer  of  the  exchequer  ; 
and,  July  5,  1607,  fworn  of  his  majefty's  privy-council.  Ke  ob- 
tained a  reverfionavy  grant  of  the  oihce  of  mailer  of  the  Rolls, 
and  fucceeded  to  it  Oct.  i,  1614  ;  upon  which  he  reilgned  his 
place  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  He  was  continued  privy- 
counfellor  by  king  Charles  1.  and  appears  to  have  been  alfo 
cuftos  rotulorvun  of  the  county  of  iiertford.  Fuller  fays,  he  was 
chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaller.  He  died  April  28,  1636, 
aged  70,  and  lies  buried  in  the  church  of  Great  St.  Helen  within 
Bifhopfgate,  London,  under  a  monument  defigned  by  himfelf ; 
the  epitaph  on  which  is  in  chancery  charactets,  in  form  of  a  deed, 
and  made  to  refemble  ruffled  vellum,  in  allufion  to  his  oHice  as 
mafter  of  the  rolls  [c].  He  was  a  man  of  great  gravity  and  in- 
tegrity, and  remarkable  for  his  cxtenfive  bounty  and  charity  to 
ail  perfons  of  worth,  or  that  were  in  want.  He  made  his  grants 
to  all  perfons  double  kindnefs  by  expedition  ;  and  clothed  (as 
Lloyd  exprefles  it)  his  very  denials  in  fuch  robes  of  courtfhiip, 
that  it  was  not  obvioufly  difcernible,  whether  the  requelt  or  de- 
nial were  moft  decent.  He  was  alfo  very  cautious  of  promifes, 
left,  becoming  unable  to  perform  them,  he  might  multiply  his 
enemies,  whilfl  he  intended  to  create  friends.  Befides,  he  ob- 
ferved  that  great  men  efteem  better  fuch  perfons  they  have 
done  fignal  courtefies  to,  than  thofe  they  have  received  great  civi- 
lities from  ;  looking  upon  this  as  their  difparagement,  the  other 
as  their  glory  [d]. 

CAGLIARI  (Paul),  an  excellent  painter,  was  born  at  Ve- 
rona in  1  ^32.  Gabriel  Cagiiari,  his  father,  was  a  fculptor  ;  and 
Antonio  Badile,  his  uncle,  was  his  mafter  in  painting.  He  was 
not  only  elteemed  the  beft  of  all  the  Lombard  painters,  but  for 
his  copious  and  admirable  invention,  for  the  grandeur  and  ma- 
jefty  of  his  compofitions,  for  the  beauty  and  perfedlion  of  his 
draperies,  and  for  his  noble  ornaments  of  architecture,  ftylcd  by 
the  Italians  II p'lttor  felice^  "  The  happy  painter."  He  drew  his 
firft  pieces  at  Mantua,  and  fome  other  cities  in  Italy  j  but  meet- 
ing with  more  employment  at  Venice,  he  fettled  there  :  and  the 
beft  of  his  works  were  made,  after  he  returned  thither  from 
Rome,  and  had  ftudied  the  antique.  There  is  fcarcely  a  church 
in  Venice,  which  has  not  fome  piece  or  other  of  his ;  and  De 

[c]  This  epitaph  is  accurately  prlnfed  the  hands  of  that  (kilful  auctioneer  Mr.  Sa- 
in I)r.  Ducaiel'i.  Hjftory  otSt.  l^atharine'i,  muel  Paterfou  ;  by  vvhofe  judicious  ma- 
1782,  p-  86.  nagement  they  were  fold  by  public  audion, 

[b]   Sir  Julius  Ca;far's  MSS.  after  hav-  in  November  lyi;?,  for  more  tha»  300I. 

ing  been  in  vain  repeatedly  offered  to  l.tle  Many  of  the  mod  valuable   articles  are 

for  40  I.  were  pledged  by  their  poffellor  for  now  in  the  MS.  library  of  the  marcjuis 

pnly  aoJ.  They  afterwards  palTed  through  of  Lani'downc, 
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Piles  fays,  that  "  his  pitlure  of  the  marriage  at  Cana,  in  the 
! lurch  of  St.  George,  is  to  be  diftinguiflied  from  his  other 
V.  arks,  as  being  not  only  the  triumph  of  Paul  Veronefe,  but  al- 
niofl:  the  triumph  of  painting  itfelf."  When  the  fenate  fent  Gri- 
mani,  procurator  of  St.  Mark,  to  be  their  ambaflador  at  Rome, 
Paul  attended  him,  but  did  not  (lay  long,  having  left  lonie  pieces 
at  Venice  unliiiiflied.  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain,  fent  for  him  to 
paint  the  Efcurial,  and  made  him  great  offers;  but  Paul  excufed 
]»imfelf  from  leaving  his  own  country,  where  his  reputation  was 
io  well  eilablilhed,  thatmoit  of  the  princes  of  Europe  ordered 
their  feveral  anlbaiVadors  to  procure  fomething  of  his  hand  at  any 
rate.  He  was  a'  perfon  of  a  noble  fpirit,  ufed  to  go  richly  drefied, 
and  generally  wore  a  gold  chain,  which  had  been  prefented  to 
him  by  the  procurators  of  St.  INIark,  as  a  prize  he  won  from  fe- 
veral artifts  his  competitors.  He  had  a  great  idea  of  his  pro- 
icilion,  having  been  often  heard  to  fay,  that  it  was  a  gift  from 
heaven  ;  that  to  judge  of  it  well,  a  man  muft  itnderfland  abun- 
dance of  things  ;  and,  what  gives  us  the  higheft  opinion  of  his 
moral  make,  that  the  fovereign  quality  of  a  true  painter  is  pro- 
bity and  integrity  of  manners.  He  was  highly  elleemed  by  all 
the  principal  men  of  his  time  ;  and  fo  much  admired  bv  tiie 
great  mafters,  as  well  his  contemporaries,  as  thofe  who  fuccceded 
him,  that  Titian  himlelf  ufed  to  fay,  he  was  the  ornament  of  his 
profeflion.  And  Guido  Reni  being  aficed,  which  of  the  mailers 
his  predeceflbrs  he  would  choofe  to  be,  were  it  in  his  power, 
after  Raphael  and  Corregio,  named  Paul  Veronefe  ;  whom  he 
aiways  called  his  Paolino.  He  died  of  a  fever  at  Venice  in  n:88, 
and  had  a  tomb  and  a  ftatue  of  brafs  erecled  in  the  church  of 
St.  Sebnftian. 

Paul  left  great  wealth  to  his  two  fons,  Gabriel  and  Charles, 
who  were  painters,  and  lived  very  happily  together.  Thev  joined 
in  finilhing  feveral  pieces  left  imperfect  by  their  father  ;  and 
followed  his  manner  fo  clofely  in  other  excellent  works  of  their 
own,  that  the  connoifleurs  do  not  eafdy  diftinguiih  them  from 
thofe  of  Paul's  hand.  Charles  had  a  very  fine  genius  for  paint- 
iug,  and  at  eighteen  years  of  age  had  done  fome  rare  pieces.  It 
is  thought,  if  he  had  lived,  that  he  would  have  exceeded  his 
father;  but  contracting  an  impollhume  in  Ids  breaft,  by  applying 
too  intenfely  to  his  profeflion,  he  died  of  it  in  1596,  when  he 
was  only  twenty-fix  years  old.  Gabriel  had  no  great  genius  for 
painting;  and  therefore,  after  his  brother's  deccafe,  applied  him- 
felf  to  merchandife.  Yet  he  did  not  quite  lay  afide  his  pencil, 
but  made  a  confiderable  number  of  portraits,  and  fome  hiftory* 
pieces  of  good  talle.  He  died  of  the  plague  in  163  i,  aged  63. 

'1  here  was  alfo  Benedict  Cagliari,  a  painter  and  fculptor,  who 
was  Paul's  brother,  and  lived  and  lludied  with  him.  He  aflided 
him,  and  afterwards  his  fons,  in  finiihuig  feveral  of  their  com- 
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pofitions ;  but  efpecially  in  painting  architetlure,  in  which  he 
chiefly  delighted.  His  ftyle  in  painting  was  like  his  brother's  i 
and  not  being  ambitious  enough  of  fame  to  keep  his  produclions 
feparate,  they  are  in  a  great  meafure  confounded  with  Paul's. 
He  pracliled  for  the  moft  part  in  frefco  ;  and  fome  of  his  beft 
pieces  are  in  chiaro-obfcuro.  He  pofleffed  moreover  a  tolerable 
itock  of  learning,  was  fomething  of  a  poet,  and  had  a  peculiar 
talent  in  fatire.     He  died  in  1598,  aged  66. 

CAGLIOSTRO  (Count  Alexander),  though  his  true 
name  was  Jofeph  Balfamo,  was  born  at  Palermo  the  8th  of 
June  1743  ;  Peter  Balfamo  being  his  father,  and  Felix  Bra- 
conieri  his  mother,  both  of  humble  parentage.  He  was  flill  a 
child  when  his  father  died  -,  and  was  therefore  brought  up  by 
the  relations  of  his  mother,  who  caufed  him  to  be  inftru6ted  in 
the  lirft  principles  of  religion  and  philofophy.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  he  {hewed  how  little  he  was  difpofed  to  either, 
by  running  away  more  than  once  from  the  feminary  of  St.  Roche 
at  Palermo,  where  he  had  been  placed  for  education.  In  his 
thirteenth  year  his  guardians  delivered  him  to  the  care  of  the 
general  of  the  friars  of  mercy,  who  took  him  along  with  him  to 
the  monaftery  of  that  order  at  Cartagirone  ;  where  he  was  en- 
tered as  a  novice,  and  committed  to  the  tuition  of  the  apothe- 
cary ;  under  whom,  as  he  fays,  he  found  means  of  acquiring  the 
lirft  elements  of  chemiftry  and  phyfic.  But  neither  here  did  he 
make  any  long  ftay.  He  continued  to  fhew  himfelf  on  his  worft 
fide,  and  his  fuperiors  were  frequently  obliged  to  give  him  cor- 
redlion  for  obliquities  in  his  conduct.  When,  according  to  the 
cuftom  of  monallic  foundations,  it  came  to  his  turn  to  read  dur- 
ing dinner  time,  he  never  read  what  was  contained  in  the  book, 
but  delivered  a  lecture  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  fancy. 
He  himfelf  confefles,  that  in  reading  from  the  martyrology,  in- 
ftead  of  the  names  of  the  holy  women,  he  inferted  thofe  of  the 
moft  noted  courtefans  of  the  town.  At  length,  being  weary  of 
repeated  chaftifement,  he  threw  off  the  cowl,  and  went  back  to 
Palermo. 

Here  he  gave  himfelf  for  a  time  to  the  ftudy  of  drawing ; 
but,  without  making  any  reform  in  his  manners,  he  addicted 
himfelf  to  excefTes  of  every  kind.  It  was  his  greateft  pleafure 
to  rove  about  armed,  and  to  frequent  the  company  of  the  moft 
profligate  young  men  of  the  town.  There  was  never  a  fray  in 
w.hich  he  was  not  concerned,  and  enjoyed  nothing  more  than 
when  he  could  refift  the  magillrate,  and  deliver  the  prifoner  from 
his  authority.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  in  the  pradice  of  forging 
the  tickets  of  admiflion  to  the  theatres.  From  an  uncle  with 
whom  he  lived  he  ftole  confiderable  fums  of  money  and  other 
matters.  In  a  love  intrigue  between  a  perfon  of  rank  and  a  coufin 
of  his,  he  ma^le  himfelf  the  letter-carrier,  and  occafionally  de- 
p  jnande^ 
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manded  of  the  lover  at  one  time  money,  at  another  a  watch,  and 
always  fomeihing  of  value,  in  the  name  of  the  fair  one,  which  he 
ihamelefsly  took  and  appropriated  to  himfelf.  He  then  infinu- 
ated  himfelf  into  the  good  graces  of  a  notary,  to  whom  he  was 
related;  and,  for  the  lake  of  a  bribe,  counterfeited  a  will  in  fa- 
vour of  a  certain  marchefe  Maurigi.  The  forgery  was  difcovered 
fome  years  afterwards,  and  the  affair  being  brought  before  the 
judges,  was  fully  proved ;  but  this  was  at  a  time  when  the  per- 
fons  interefted  were  not  at  Palermo.  He  was  likewlfe  charged 
with  having  murdered  a  canon,  and  with  obtaining  feveral  fums 
of  money  from  a  monk  for  giving  him  written  permits  of  ab- 
fence  from  his  convent  at  various  times ;  all  of  which  papers 
were  found  to  be  forged. 

For  fuch  tranfaclions  as  tliefe  he  was  feveral  times  arretted 
and  put  into  prifon ;  but  either  for  want  of  fufficient  evidence, 
or  from  the  complicated  nature  of  the  bufinefs,  or  from  the  ex- 
tenfive  influence  of  his  relations,  he  as  often  found  means  of  foon 
regaining  his  liberty.  At  length  he  was  forced  to  take  to  flight 
for  cheating  a  filverfmith  named  Marano  of  upwards  of  fixty 
ounces  of  gold,  under  pretence  of  fhewing  him  a  treafure  hid 
in  a  cave.  On  bringing  him  to  the  place,  he  began  to  exhibit 
a  variety  of  fantaftical  mummeries,  as  if  praclifing  fome  magical 
rites,  which  terminated  in  the  appearance  of  fome  accomplices 
of  Balfamo,  who,  in  the  difguifev  of  theatrical  devils,  belaboured 
the  fhoulders  of  poor  Marano.  The  filverfmith,  though  highly 
incenfed  at  this  infamous  treatment,  thought  it  not  prudent  to 
have  recourfe  to  the  law,  but  refolved  to  have  his  revenge  by 
murdering  the  impoftor.  This  being  furmifed  by  Balfamo,  he 
thought  it  expedient  to  decamp. 

From  a  newfpaper  of  the  time  of  his  being  arrefted  at  Rome 
it  appears  that  he  was  ftrongly  fufpccled  of  witchcraft.  This 
lufpicion  was  grounded  on  two  circumftances.  The  former, 
that,  under  pretext  of  relieving  one  of  his  fillers  who  was  pof- 
feiTed  by  a  devil,  he  obtained  from  a  country-vicar,  named  Ba- 
gario,  a  pledget  of  cotton  dipped  in  holy  oil,  though  none  of 
his  fillers  were  poffeffed.  The  other  was  the  apparition  of  a 
lady.  It  w^as  affirmed,  that,  being  aiked  in  a  certain  company, 
in  what  attitude  and  employment  the  abfent  lady  was  at  the 
moment  they  were  fpeaking  of  her ;  Balfamo,  to  fatisfy  their 
curiofity,  immediately  drew  a  quadrangle  on  the  floor,  and  palling 
his  hands  to  and  fro  above  it,  fhe  was  fairly  feen  upon  the  floor 
playing  at  cards  with  three  other  perfons.  A  fervant  was  di- 
redlly  difpatched  to  the  lady's  houfe ;  who  found  her  exa£lly  in 
the  attitude  and  employment  with  the  three  friends  as  repre- 
fented  in  the  figure. 

Bakamo,  who  had  quitted  his  country  Palermo,  in  the  manner 
above  paenfioned,  now  begaa  to  ro^m  about  the  world.  We  can 
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here  only  follow  his  own  account,  till  we  meet  him  at  Rome, 
for  want  of  other  traces  and  informations.  With  the  money  he 
had  procured  by  his  fraud  on  the  filverfihith  he  travelled  to 
Mefiina.  Here  he  got  acquainted  with  a  certain  Altotas,  a 
Greek,  or  according  to  others  a  Spaniard,  who  was  verfed  in 
feveral  languages,  poflelTcd  a  number  of  arabic  writings,  and 
gave  himfelf  out  for  a  great  chemill.  With  this  ncAv  friend  lie 
took  ihip,  vifited  the  Archipelago,  and  landed  at  Alexandria  in 
-5:^gypt,  where  they  (laid  about  forty  days,  and  his  fellow  tra- 
veller undertook  a  variety  of  chemical  operations^  and  among 
the  reft  that  of  making  a  fort  of  filky  fluiF  from  hemp  and  flax,  by 
which  he  got  much  money.  From  Alexaridria  they  proceeded 
to  Rodi,  where  they  likewife  obtained  feme  money  by  chemical 
operations.  Quitting  the  ille  of  Rodi  they  bent  their  courfe 
to  Grand  Cairo,  but  by  contrary  winds  were  driven  to  Maltha ; 
where  they  remained  fonie  time,  working  in  the  laboratory  of 
the  grand-mafler  Pinto.  Here  Altotas  died;  and  Balfamo  re- 
fblved  to  go,  in  company  with  a  knighf  to  whom  he  was  re- 
commended by  the  grand-mailer  himfelf,  to  Naples. 

It  is  impoflible  by  any  means  to  contrail  the  numberlefs 
tricks  and  ilratagems  of  this  grand  impollor,  in  almoll  every 
part  of  Europe,  within  the  limits  prefcribed  to  the  articles  of 
this  work.  His  aftoniftiing  ingenuity  in  every  fpecies  of  fidfion 
and  deceit,  exceeds  all  that  has  been  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
antient  or  modern  roguery  -,  infomurh  that  he  was  held  for  a  real 
prodigy  by  every  one  to  whofc  ears  his  fame  had  reached.  His 
impoltures  in  each  of  the  places  he  vifited  would  fill  a  confider- 
able  volume;  and  we  muft  content  ourfelves  with  adding  that, 
for  fome  enormities  committed  at  Rome,  he  was  thrown  into 
the  caftle  of  St.  Angelo,  where  he  died  towards  the  latter  end 
of  the  year  1794 ;  referring  fuch  readers  as  would  wifli  to  know 
more  of  him  to  the  italian  original,  publilhed  at  Rome  by  the 
apoftolical  chamber,  under  the  title  of  Compendium  of  the  life 
and  anions  of  Giufeppe  Balfamo,  otherwife  called  count  Ca- 
glioftro,  extrafled  from  the  documents  of  the  procefs  carried  on 
againfl  him  at  Rome  in  the  year  1790,  &c. 

CAHUSAC  (Louis  de),  born  at  iVlontauban,  where  his  fa- 
ther attended  the  bar,  began  his  fludies  in  that  town,  and 
went  to  finilh  them  at  Touloufe,  where  he  was  admitted  an  ad- 
vocate. On  his  return  to  Montauban,  he  obtained  the  poll  of 
fecretary  of  the  intendance.  It  was  while  he  filled  this  oflice 
in  1 736  that  he  brought  out  his  tragedy  of  Pharamond,  in  which 
he  errs  againft  hiilorical  truth.  Notwithftanding  this,  and  va- 
rious other  defedfs  of  the  piece,  it  was  however  attended  with 
confiderable  fuccefs  on  its  reprefentation.  The  defne  of  enjoying 
the  applaufes  of  the  parterre,  made  him  quit  the  country  to  go 
to  Paris.  Here  the  count  de  Clermont  gave  him  the  title  of  hh 
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fecretary.  In  this  quality  he  made  the  campaign  of  1743  "^'^^ 
that  prince,  wliom  he  afterwards  left  in  order  to  devote  himfelf 
entirely  to  literature.  The  opera  was  his  principal  employment; 
he  was  lucky  enough  not  to  be  difappointed  in  this  career.  His 
verfification,  rather  cold,  and  fomerimes  dry,  is  however  na- 
tural ;  and  therefore  Rameau  preferred  Caimiac  to  other  poets, 
vi'ho,  with  a  greater  itock  of  wit,  cannot  reltricl:  themfelves  to 
fimple  ornaments,  nor  bend  to  their  ideas.  This  author  died  at 
Paris  in  the  month  of  June  1759.  He  was  of  a  refllefs,  lively, 
and  arrogant  temper,  extremely  tender  about  his  reputation,  and 
of  fo  acute  a  fenfibiiity  that  it  turned  his  head,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability fliortened  his  days.  Praife  and  cenfure  equally  raifed 
his  vivacity.  A  journalill  having  highly  praifed  his  opera  of 
Zoroafler,  Cahufac  went  to  him  ;  and,  embracing  him,  exclaim- 
ed :  Oh  v.Iiat  obligations  I  ov/e  you  !  You  are  the  only  man  ia 
all  France  who  has  had  the  courage  to  fpeak  well  of  me[EJ. 

CAIET  (PiERkE  Victor  Palma),  born  in  1525  at  Montri- 
chard  in  Touraine,  of  a  poor  family  ;  at  firft  he  was  a  proteftant 
divine,  attached  to  Catherine  of  iiourbon,  filler  of  fienry  IV. 
was  depofed  in  a  fynod  on  a  charge  of  pradillng  the  arts  of 
magic.  This  fentence  accelerated  his  abjuration  :  he  delivered 
it  at  Paris  in  1595,  and  died  in  1610,  at  the  age  of  85,  doftor 
of  Sorbonne,  and  profeiTor  of  hebrew  in  the  college  royal.  Caiet 
was  of  a  kind  and  ofhcious  difpofition,  and  was  ib  unfortunate 
as  to  have  for  his  enemies  all  whom  he  had  obliged.  His 
ilovenly  drefs,  his  manner  of  life,  and  his  fury  in  looking  for 
the  philofopher's  flone,  drew  upon  him  no  lefs  contempt  than 
his  learning  brought  him  refpecl.  Notwithflanding  his  humble 
and  fhabby  exterior,  Henry  IV.  continued  to  admit  him  to 
court,  not  without  wHliing  however  to  avoid  it,  which  he  ihewed 
by  prefenting  him  with  a  fmall  eilate  in  the  countrv  :  a  philofo- 
phical  retreat  fufficient  for  fatisfying  the  ambition  of  a  fcholar. 
The  calvinifts,  whom  he  had  deferred,  did  not  treat  him  fo  hand- 
fomely  as  Henry  IV.  :  they  loaded  him  v.ith  injuries  and  ca- 
lumnies. Since  his  abjuration  he  had  had  a  conference  with 
Du  Moulin,  and  this  was  a  frefh  reafon  for  putting  his  old 
friends  in  an  ill  humour.  Caiet  did  not  rem.ain  filent,°but  pub- 
hllied,  in  1603,  againft  Du  Moulin,  the  book  emphatically  in- 
tituled, "  The  fiery  furnace,  and  The  reverberatory  furnace, 

[e]  Ke  wrote,  r.  Grigri,  in   i2mo.  a  more  than  put  it  in  verfe),  the  feftivities  of 

litile  romance,  pictiily  written.     2.  The  I'olyhyninia,    the    feltivities   of    Hymen, 

hiitory  of  the  dance,  aiitient  an.)  modem,  Zj.s,  Nai  ,  Zoroaaer,  the  birth  of  Oliris, 

th:ee   fmall  vols,  in  izno.   which   were  and   Anacreon,    all    operas;    befides    the 

well  rceivcd  by  the  public.     3.  Phara.  Loves  of  Tempe,  which  is  attributed  to 

ir.ond,  and  the  Earl  of  V/arwick,  two  tra-  him.     He  left  in  MS.  a  tragedy  of  Man- 

gcdies;   Zeneide,  and  the  Algerine,  two  lius;  with  two  comedies,  the  Mal-adruit 

comedies,  the  former  of  which  properly  par  fir.efTe,  and  t!ie  Dupe  de  foimeme. 
Jielo.ngs  to  .M.  Watelet  (Cahufac  did  no 

for 
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for  evaporating  the  pretended  waters  of  Siloam  (this  wa<3  the 
title  of  Du  Moulin's  work),  and  for  ftrengthening  the  fire  of 
purgatory." — An  anecdote  is  related  of  him,  which,  if  true,  is 
much  to  his  honour  [fJ.  The  intimacy  between  the  count  de 
Soiflbns  and  the  fifter  of  Henry  IV.  proceeded  fuch  lengths, 
that  they  ordered  Caiet  to '  marry  them  immediately.  On  his 
refufal  to  do  it,  the  prince  threatened  to  kill  him.  "  Kill  me 
then,  replied  Caiet :  I  had  much  rather  die  by  the  hand  of  a 
prince  than  by  that  of  the  hangman  [g]." 

CAJETAN,  a  cardinal,  was  born  in  1469,  at  Cajeta,  a  town 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  His  proper  name  was  Thomas  de 
Vio-;  but  he  took  that  of  Cajetan  from  the  place  of  his  nativity. 
He  was  entered  of  the  order  of  Dominic,  of  which  he  became 
an  illuflrious  ornament-,  and  having  taken  a  doctor's  degree 
when  he  was  about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  taught  philo- 
fophy  and  divinity  firft  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  at  Rome.  He 
went  regularly  through  all  the  honours  of  his  order,  till  he  was 
made  general  of  it ;  which  office  he  exercifed  for  ten  years.  He 
defended  the  authority  of  the  pope,  which  fuffered  greatly  at 
the  council  of  Nice,  in  a  work  intituled,  "  Of  the  power  of  the 
pope ;"  and,  for  his  zeal  upon  this  occafion,  was  made  bifhop 
of  Cajeta.  Then  he  was  raifed  to  the  archiepifcopal  fee  of  Pa- 
lermo; and  in  15 17  was  made  a  cardinal  by  pope  Leo  X.  The 
year  after  he  was  fent  a  legate  into  Germany,  to  quell  the  coni- 
motions  which  Luther  had  raifed  by  his  oppolition  to  Leo's  in- 
dulgences :  but  Luther,  being  under  the  particular  prote61:ion  of 
Frederic  ele£lor  of  Saxony,  fet  him  at  defiance  ;  and  though,  in 
obedience  to  the  cardinal's  fummons,  he  repaired  to  Augfburg,  yet 
he  rendered  his  endeavours  of  no  effect.  Cajetan  was  employed 
in  feveral  other  negotiations  and  tranfaftions,  being  not  only  a 
man  of  letters,  but  having  a  peculiar  turn  for  bufinefs  ;  and  at 
length  died,  in  15  "^4,  when  he  was  65  years  old. 

Sixtus  Senenfis  tells  us,  that  he  was  a  moft  fubtile  logician,  an 
admirable  philofopher,  and  an  incomparable  divine.     He  wrote 

[r]  See  the  different  teftimonies  refpcdt-  lars  of  it  in  his  Nouveaux  Memoires  de 

in*  him,  by  his  contemporaries,  in   the  litterature.     Dr.  Caiet  enters  into  all  the 

xxxvlh  vol.  of  the  Memoires  de  Niceron.  details  that  may  furnifli  amufement  to  cu- 

[c]   He  left  behind  him  feveral  con-  riofity,   and  matter  of  refleftion  to  philo- 

troverfial  pieces,  far  lefs  confulted  than  his  fophy.    In  the  Chronoiogie  feptennaire  are 

Chronologic   feptennaire,    1606,    in  8vo.  contained  relations,  poems,  manifeltos,  in- 

from  the  peace  of  Vervins  in  1598  to  the  ftruiflions,    letters,    pleadings,    and   other 

year  1604.    The  reception  this  work  met  pieces,  of  which  the  greater  part  would  have 

with  obliged  him  to  add  to  the  hiftory  of  been  loft;  to  pofterity.    Bcfides  thefe  public 

the  peace  that  of  the  war  that  went  before  pieces,    we  find  a  great  number  of  private 

it.    We  have  this  additional  hiftory  in  the  anecdotes, unknown  toother  writers, which 

3  vols,  of  hisChrono'logienoTennaire,i6o8,  the  author  was  enabled  to  pickup  at  the 

8vo.  from  1589  to  1598.  Itfhews  usall  the  court  of  Catherine  de  Bourbon,  and  that 

pains  and  trouble  it  coft  Henry  IV.  to  get  of  Henry  IV.  with  whom  he  was  oa  a  fa- 

poffeffion  of  his  kingdom.  The  abbe  d'Ar-  miliar  footing, 
tigny  has  colkiSteJ  tl.c  principal  partica- 

com- 
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commentaries  upon  Arlilotle's  phllofophy,  and  upon  Thomas 
Aqulnas's  tlieology.  He  gave  a  literal  tranflation  of  all  the  books 
of  the  old  and  new  teftaments  from  the  originals,  excepting 
Solomon's  fong  and  the  prophets,  which  he  had  begun,  but  did 
not  live  to  proceed  far  in  ;  and  the  revelations  of  St.  John,  which 
he  deligncdly  omitted  ;  faying,  that  to  explain  them,  it  was  ne- 
ceflary  for  a  man  to  be  endued,  not  with  parts  and  learning,  but 
with  the  fpivit  of  prophecy.  Father  Simon's  account  of  him, 
as  a  tranflator  of  the  bible,  is  critical  and  hiftorical.  "  Cardinal 
Cajetan,  fays  he,  was  very  fond  of  tranflations  of  the  bible 
purely  literal  j  being  perfaaded,  that  the  fcripture  could  not  be 
tranflated  too  literally,  it  being  the  word  of  God,  to  which  it  is 
exprefsly  forbid  either  to  add  or  diminifti  any  thing.  This  car- 
dinal, in  his  preface  to  the  pfalms,  largely  explains  the  method 
he  obferved  in  his  tranflation  of  that  book  ;  and  he  afhrms,  that 
although  he  knew  nothing  of  the  hebrew,  yet  he  had  tranflated 
part  of  the  bible  word  for  word  from  it.  For  this  purpofe  he 
made  ufe  of  two  perfons,  who  underflood  the  language  well, 
the  one  a  jew,  the  other  a  chriftian,  whom  he  defired  to  tranflate 
the  hebrew  words  exa£lly  according  to  the  letter  and  grammar, 
although  their  tranflation  might  appear  to  make  no  fenfe  at  all.  I 
own,  fays  he,  that  my  interpreters  were  often  faying  to  me,  This 
hebrew  diclion  is  literally  fo  ;  but  then  the  fenfe  will  not  be 
clear  unlefs  it  is  changed  fo  :  to  whom  I,  when  I  heard  all  the 
different  fignincations,  conftantly  replied.  Never  trouble  ycur- 
felves  about  the  fenfe,  if  it  does  not  appear  to  you ;  becaufe  it  is 
not  your  bufinefs  to  expound,  but  to  interpret :  do  you  interpret 
it  exaclly  as  it  lies,  and  leave  to  the  expofitors  the  care  of 
making  fenfe  of  it"  Cardinal  Pallavicini,  who  looked  upon  this 
as  too  bold,  fays,  that  Cajetan,  "  who  has  fucceeded  to  the  ad- 
miration of  the  whole  world  in  his  other  works,  got  no  reputa- 
tion by  what  he  did  upon  the  bible,  becaufe  he  followed  the 
prejudices  of  thofe  who  ftuck  clofe  to  the  hebrew  grammar." 
But  father  Simon  is  of  opinion,  that  he  "  may  in  fome  meafurc 
be  juftified :  for  he  did  not,  fays  he,  pretend  to  condemn  the 
antient  latin  tranflator,  or  the  other  tranflators  of  the  bible  •,  but 
would  only  have  tranflations  of  the  bible  to  be  made  from  the 
original  as  literally  as  can  be,  becaufe  there  are  only  thefe  ori- 
ginals, which  can  be  called  the  pure  word  of  God ;  and  becaufe 
in  tranflations,  which  are  not  literal,  there  are  always  fome 
things,  which  do  not  thoroughly  exprefs  the  original." 

CAILLE  (Nicholas  Lewis  de  la),  a  french  mathematician 
and  aftronomer,  was  born  at  Rumigny  in  17 14,  and  went 
through  his  early  (ludies  at  the  college  of  Lifieux  in  Paris.  His 
turn  for  aftronomy  foon  connected  him  with  the  celebrated 
CaflTmi,  who  procured  him  an  apartment  in  the,  obfervatory ; 
and,  aflfjfted  by  the  oounfels  of  this  mafter,  he  foon  acquired  a 

name 
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name  among;  the  aftronomers.  He  divided  with  M.  de  Thury  tnC 
immenfe  labour  of  projetl:ing  the  meridian  line  ;  which,  palTmg 
through  the  obfervatory,  extended  to  the  extremities  of  the  king^- 
dom.  In  1739,  he  was  named,  without  his  knowledge,  profeflbr  of 
mathematics  in  the  college  of  Mazarine  ;  and,  in  174. J,  admitted 
into  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Moft  of  the  academies  in  Europe 
did  him  this  honour.  In  1 7  ;;o,  countenanced  and  protecled  by  the 
court,  he  undertook  a  voyage  to  the  cape  of  Gocd  Hope,  with-4 
view  of  examining  the  foudicm  ftars  which  are  not  vifible  in  oiif 
horizon  :  and,  irt  the  fpace  of  two  years,  determined  the  pofition 
of  near  ten  thoufand  Itars  till  then  unknown.  Upon  his  return 
to  France,  he  continued  his  agronomical  purfuits ;  publilhed 
his  catalogue  of  the  ilars,  and  the  obfervations  on  which  it  was 
drawn  up ;  and  was  every  year  producing  new  works  in  aftro- 
nomy,  mathematics,  and  navigation,  when  a  malignant  fever 
took  him  off  in  1762,  aged  48.  In  all  his  works  (and,  befides 
pieces  inferted  in  the  colle6kions  of  the  academy,  there  are  fe- 
veral  volumes  in  410  ond  8vo),  there  is  an  accuracy,  cleamefs, 
and  precifion,  very  necefiary  to  the  abflracl  fciences,  and  pe- 
culiar to  M.  de  la  Caille. 

CAIUS,  or  KAYES  (Dr.  John),  a  very  eminent  Engllfli 
phyfician,  wns  born  at  Norwich  Oct.  6,  15  10 ;  and  after  he  had 
been  well  inftituted  in  the  belles  lettres  at  a  fchool  in  that  city, 
was  fent  to  Gonvil-hall  in  Cambridge  Sept.  12,  1529.  He  took 
the  degrees  of  B.  and  M.  A.  at  the  regular  times  ;  and  was 
chofen  fellow  of  his  college  in  1533.  To  accomplifli  himfelf  as 
much  as  poflible,  he  formed  a  fchenie  of  travelling ;  and  in  1539 
he  fet  out  for  Italy,  making  France,  Flanders,  and  Germany  in 
his  road.  He  ftudied  at  the  univerfity  of  Padua  under  John 
Baptift  Montanus,  and  took  a  degree  of  M.  D.  tl^ere  in  1541. 
He  returned  to  England  in  1544  ;  and  dillinguilhed  himfelf  fo 
greatly  by  his  learning  and  uncommon  Ikill  in  his  profeflion, 
that  he  became  at  length  phyfician  to  king  Edward  VI.  and  was 
afterwards  continued  in  that  place  by  the  queens  Mary  and 
Elizabeth,  till  1568,  when  he  was  turned  out,  as  it  is  faid,  upon  a 
fufpicion  of  being  too  much  attached  to  the  popilh  religion  [h]. 
He  died  at  Cambridge  in  1573  ;  and  at  his  death  gave  his  eftate 
to  build  a  new  college  to  Gonvil-hall,  and  to  maintain  fome  (lu- 
dents  therein.  This  houfe  is  now  called  Gonvil  and  Kayes  col- 
lege, where  the  founder  has  a  monument  in  the  chapel,  with 
this  infcription,  Fui  Cains. 

There  was  alfo  another  John  Caius,  who  lived  fomewhat 

ThJ  He  wrote  a  great  many  books  in  ;.  De  anoallbus  coliesii  GoncTilH  tc  Caii. 

lattn,  among  which  were,  i  -De  ephemera  BeHdes  thefe  original  works-  he  tranflated 

Britannica.    2.  De  antiquitate  Cantabrjgi-  a  great  prt  of  Gjien  and  Celfus  into  !a. 

eafis  academise.      5.   De  canibus  Britan-  tin,  and  made  large  aniiotarons  upon  thefe 

Jutii,  4.  De  aaU^uis  Britaaniji  urbibus,  authors. 

earlier. 
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earlier,  and  was  poet  laureat  to  Edward  IV.  This  Caius  travel- 
led alfo  into  Italy,  and  diflinguiflied  himfclf  by  feme  literary 
labours;  particularly  by  a  tranllation  from  the  latin  of  the  hif- 
tory  of  the  ficge  of  the  ifle  of  Rhodes,  which  he  dedicated  to 
that  king. 

There  was  likewife  Thomas  Caius,  a  Lincolnfliire  man,  who, 
as  Anthony  Wood  tells  us,  "  was  an  eminent  latinirt,  grccian, 
poet,  orator,  excellent  for  all  kinds  of  worth,  and  at  length  an- 
tiquitatum  oxonienfium  plane  helluo."  He  was  brought  up  at 
Oxford,  and  elefted  fellow  of  All  Souls  college  in  I52«;.  He 
was  made  regiftrar  of  the  univcrfity,  which  place  he  quitted 
about  1530,  upon  his  becoming  domellic  chaplain  to  John  Long- 
land,  bifliop  of  Lincoln.  In  1559  he  was  made  a  prebendary 
of  Sarum,  and  mailer  of  Univerficy  college  in  Oxford  in  1561. 
All  which  preferments,  together  with  the  rectory  of  Tredingtoii 
in  Worcellcrfhire,  to  which  he  was  prefented  in  1563,  he  held  to 
the  day  of  his  death ;  and  this  happened  in  his  lodge,  at  Uni- 
vcrfity'college,  in  May  1572.  He  wrote  "  Aflcrtio  antiquitatis 
Oxonicnfis  academire,"  which  he  finiflied  in  feven  days,  and  pre- 
fented it  in  manufcript  to  queen  Elizabeth  at  Oxford,  upon  her 
being  entertained  by  the  univerfity,  in  tSept.  1566.  A  copy  of 
this  work  coming  to  the  hands  of  John  Cains,  the  phyfician 
above  mentioned,  he  wrote  an  anfwer  to  it  in  his  book,  intituled, 
*'  De  antiquitate  Cantabrigienfis  Academic,"  and  publiflied  them 
together  in  1568  utider  the  name  of  Londinenfis,  and  in  1574 
under  the  name  of  John  Cnius.  Thomas  Caius  wrote  a  reply, 
as  Wood  tells  us,  foon  after  the  firfl:  edition  of  his  AlTertio  was 
publiflied,  intituled,  "  Examen  judicii  Cantabrigienfis  cujufdam, 
qui  fe  Londinenfem  dicit,  nuper  dc  originc  utriufque  academiae 
lati :"  but  this  was  never  printed.  Thomas  Caius  tranflated  into 
englifli,  at  the  requefl.  of  queen  Catharine  Parr,  Erafmus's  para- 
phrafe  on  St.  Mark  :  alio  from  englifh  into  latin,  the  fer- 
mons  of  Longland  bilhop  of  Lincoln ;  from  greek  into  latin, 
Ariltotle's  book  De  mirabilibus  mundi,  Euripides's  tragedies, 
Ifocrates's  Nicocles,  &c.  &c. 

Calaber  (Q^intus),  an  antient  poet  of  Smyrna,  is  author 
of  the  Paralipomena  of  Homer,  a  fort  of  fupplement  to  the 
Iliad.  This  greek  poem,  compofed  with  elegance,  the  bed  edi- 
tion whereof  is  that  of  Paw,  Leyden,  1734,  8vo.  was  found  by 
the  cardinal  Befl'arion  in  a  monaflery  of  the  domain  of  Otranto 
in  Calabria. 

CALAMY  (Edmund),  an  eminent  prefbyterian  divine,  was 
born  at  London,  Feb.  1600,  and  educated  at  Pembroke-hall  in 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1619,  and  that 
of  B.  D.  in  1632.  His  attachment  to  the  anti-arminian  party 
hindered  him  from  obtaining  a  fellowfliip,  but  Ke  was  at  length 
chofcn  tanquam  focius  of  that  college.  Dr.  Felton,  bifliop  of  Ely, 

took 
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took  him  afterwards  into  the  number  of  his  chaplains ;  in  which 
flation  he  purfued  his  (ladies  with  great  vigour,  employing  there- 
in 1 6  hours  a  day.  He  was  prefented  by  that  prelate  to  the 
vicarage  of  St.  Mary's,  in  SwafFhara-Prior,  in  Cambridgefliire, 
which  he  refigned,  on  being  chofen,  after  Felton's  death  (which 
happened  in  1626),  one  of  the  lecturers  of  St.  Edmundfbury  in 
Suffolk.  Here  he  continued  ten  years  j  and  is  faid  by  fome  writers 
to  have  been  a  very  ftrift  conformift :  but  when  bifhop  Wren's' 
articles  and  the  book  of  fports  came  to  be  infilled  on,  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  avoid  conforming  for  the  future,  and  apologized 
for  his  former  condu£l  in  a  recantation  fermon,  preached  at 
Bury.  After  this,  he  was  prefented  by  the  earl  of  Ellex  to  the 
re£lory  of  Rochford  in  Edex  ;  and  then  chofen  miniflcr  of  St. 
Mary  AlSermanbury,  w^hich  brought  him  to  London  in  1639. 
In  July  the  fame  year,  he  was  incorporated  into  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford.  Upon  the  opening  of  the  long  parliament,  in  Nov.  1640, 
he  diftinguiflied  himfelf  in  defence  of  the  prefbyterian  caufe, 
and  had  a  principal  hand  in  writing  the  famous  Sme£lymnuus ; 
which,  himfelf  fays,  gave  the  firft  deadly  blow  to  epifcopacy. 
The  authors  of  this  tra£l  were  five,  the  initial  letters  of  whole 
names  compofe  the  word  Sme^lymnuus,  viz.  Stephen  Marlhal, 
Edmund  Calamy,  Thomas  Young,  Matthew  Newcomen,  and 
William  Spurftow.  It  was  publilhed  at  London  in  1641,  in  4to, 
and  intituled.  An  anfwer  to  a  book,  intituled,  An  humble  re- 
monftrance.  Sec.  The  Sme£lymnuus  is  mentioned  by  bilhop 
Wilkins,  in  his  difcourfe  concerning  the  gift  of  preaching,  as  a 
capital  Work  againft  epifcopacy.  In  1641,  ^the  houfe  of  lords 
appointed  Calamy  to  be  a  member  of  the  fub-committee  for 
confidering  of  ways  to  accommodate  ecclefiaftical  affairs :  "  in 
which,"  fays  Dr.  Calamy,  in  his  account  of  eje£led  members, 
*'  things  were  brought  into  a  very  hopeful  poflure ;  but  the 
whole  defign  was  fpoiled  by  bringing  into  the  houfe  the  bill 
againvl  bifhops,  &c." 

Calamy  was  afterwards  an  a£live  nrember  of  the  afTembly  of 
divines,  and  often  ordered  to  preach  before  the  parliament.  He 
was  at  the  fame  time  one  of  the  Cornhill  lecturers,  and  his 
miniflerial  abilities  procured  him  very  great  intereft  in  the  city 
of  London.  His  preaching  was  attended  not  only  by  his  own 
parifla,  but  by  other  eminent  citizens,  and  even  perfons  of  quality. 
He  was  a  ftrenuous  oppofer  of  the  fe6laries,  and  ufed  his  utmofl 
endeavours  to  prevent  thofe  violences,  which  were  committed 
after  the  king  was  brought  from  the  iile  of  Wight.  The  repre- 
fentation  of  the  London  minifters  to  the  general  and  his  council 
of  war,  prefented  Jan.  18,  1648  (which  Collier  in  his  Church 
Hiftory  ftyles  an  inftance  of  handfome  plain-dealing,  and  a  bold 
reprimand  of  a  vi£lorious  army),  was  drawn  up  to  enforce  what 
Calamy,  and  fome  other  miniilera  of  the  fame  perfuafion,  had 

delivered 
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delivered  in  two  conferences ;  the  firft  with  the  general  and  his 
council,  the  fecond  with  the  chief  officers  of  the  army  [i]. 

When  a  favourable  opportunity  offered,  he  was  very  affiduous 
to  procure  the  return  of  Charles  11.  and  actually  preached  before 
the  parliament  the  day  they  voted  the  king's  reftoration  •,  and 
was  one  of  the  divines  fent  over  to  compliment  him  in  Holland. 
June  1660,  he  was  made  one  of  his  majefty's  chaplains,  and 
was  offered  the  biiliopric  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield  ;  which  he 
refufed  [k]. 

Calamy  was  one  of  the  commiflioners  for  the  conference  at 
the  Savoy.  He  was  turned  out  of  his  cure  of  St.  Mary  Alder- 
manbury,  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day  1662,  for  nonconformity. 
Aug.  30th  following,  he  prefented  a  petition  to  the  king,  pray- 
ing that  he  might  be  permitted  to  continue  in  the  exercife  of 
his  minifterial  office.  Next  day  the  matter  being  debated  in 
council,  his  majefty  was  pleafed  to  fay,  that  he  intended  an  in- 
dulgence, if  it  were  at  all  feahble :  but  Dr.  Slaeldon,  bilhop  of 
London,  in  a  warm  fpeech  oppofed  it.  80  that,  upon  the  whole, 
it  was  carried,  that  no  indulgence  ihould  be  granted.  Calamy 
remained  however  in  his  parilh,  and  came  conllantly  to  church. 
On  Sunday,  Dec.  28,  1662,  the  expected  preacher  not  coming 
in  due  time,  fome  of  tlit  principal  perfons  in  the  parifli  prevailed 
upon  Calamy  to  fupply  his  place.  Certain  patfages  in  his  fer- 
mon  on  this  occahon  gave  fo  much  oiTence[L],   that  he  was 

[1]   In   CromweU's   time   he  lived  as  bifliopric,  who  had  preached  and  written 

privately  as  he  could.  The  following  (lory,  and  doiicfo  much  agatnll  epifcopacy,  never 

which  Harry  Neville,  who  was  one  of  the  prefbyterian  would  be  irufted  for  his  fakel: 

council  of  ftate,  aflertcd  of  his  own  k-'.ow-  fo  tlie  clamour  was  very  loud  agaiuft  hi  « 

kdge,  is  a  proof  that  he  did  not  approve  acceptance  of  it." 

of  his  ufjrpation.    ••  Cromwell  having  a         [l]  One  of  them  was  this.  "  You  have 

defign  to  fet  up  himfelf,  and  briiif  the  had  three  famous   fuccetfors,  Dr.  Taylor 

crown  upon  his  own  head,  fent  for  fome  for  feven  years;  Dr.  Stou^hron  tor  fevea 

pl  the  chief  city  divines,  as  if  he  made  it  a  years,  and  myfelf-     I  have  been  with  you 

matter  of .  .nicience  to  be  determined  by  almort   twenty-four  years;   and   may  not 

their  adv. ce.  Among  thefc  was  the  Icaiing  God  now  unchurch  you,  by  fuffering  you 

Mr.  Calamy,  who  very  boldly  oppofed  the  to  want  a  faitliful  minifter  to  go  in  and 

projedl  of  Cromwell's  finjie  government,  out  before  you  ?    This  is  one  reafon  upon 

and  otfcred   to  prove  it  both  unlawful  and  which  account  I  may  fafely  fay,  the  ark 

jmpraifticable.    Cromwell  anfwered  readi-  of  God  is  in  danger,  and  .-Miermanbury 

ly  upon  the  firft  head  of  unlawful,  and  ap-  may  truly  feel  the  lofs  of  the  ark."    An- 

pealed  to  the  fafcty  of  the  nation  being  the  other  palTage   ran   thus:    "   I    read    that 

lupreme  law  :    But,   fays  he,  pray,  Mr.  among  the  Romans,  when   any  man  wat 

Calamy,  why  impracticable  .'  Heicplied;  accufed  for   his  life,  all  his  relations  put 

Oh  I   it  is  againft  the  voice  of  the  nation  ;  on   mourning  apparel,  and  they  followed 

there   will  be  nine   in   ten   againll   you.  him  to  his  trial   in  mourning,  thereby  to 

Very  well,  fays  Cromwell ;  but  what  if  I  (hew  their  love  to    the  party  in  danger, 

(houid  difarm  the  nine,  and  put  the  fword  Now  did  you  love  the  golpel,  the  minilters 

in  the  tenth  man's  hand,  wouH  not  tl^at  of  the  gofpel,  and  the  ordinances  of  Ciirilt, 

do  the  bufinefi  ?"  you  would  all  put  on  mourning,  and  la- 

[jij  It  was  faid  in  the  city  on  this  oc-  mcnt  for  tlie  gofpel,  the  arlc  of  God,  that 

cafion,  as  we  are  told  by  Baxter  in  his  Re-  is  in  danger  :  and  becaufe  you  do  not,  it 

^luiae,  that  "  if  Caiimj  fliould  accept  of  a  is  a  fign  you  have  no  love  for  the  gofpei." 

Vot.  m  S  com- 
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committed  to  Newgate,  by  the  lord  mayor's  warrant,  for  con- 
tempt of  the  a6l  of  uniformity ;  but  in  a  few  days  the  king  dif- 
charged  him.  The  fight  of  London  in  allies,  which  he  lived  to 
fee,  broke  his  heart :  he  died  Oft.  29,  1666. 

Though  a  very  learned  man,  he  was  a  plain  and  prat1:ical 
preacher,  and  delivered  his  fentiments  very  freely  of  the  greatefl 
men  ;  of  which  his  grandfon  (after  telling  us  that  Calamy  had 
the  greateft  intereft  at  the  time  of  the  reftoration,  at  court,  in 
the  city,  and  country,  of  any  of  the  minlfters,  but  faw  whither 
things  were  tending)  gives  the  following  inftance.  Having  oc- 
cafion,  when  general  Monk  was  his  auditor  in  his  own  church, 
a  little  after  the  reftoration,  on  a  facramcnt-day,  to  fpeak  of 
filthy  lucre :  "  And  why  (faid  he)  is  it  called  filthy,  but  becaufe 
it  makes  men  do  bafe  and  filthy  things  ?  fome  men  will  betray 
three  kingdoms  for  filthy  lucre's  fake."  Saying  which,  he  threw 
his  handkerchief,  which  he  ufually  waved  up  and  dov/n  whilft  he 
was  preaching,  towards  the  general's  pev/.  Befides  publifiiing 
feveral  fermons  preached  by  him  on  public  occafions,  and  fome 
others  on  practical  fubjecls,  he  had  a  hand  in  drawing  up  the 
**  Vindication  of  the  prelbyterial  governm.ent  and  miniftry," 
printed  in  1650,  and  the  Jus  divinum  minifterii  evangelici  An- 
glicani,"  printed  in  1650.  He  was  twice  married.  By  his  firft 
wife  he  had  a  fon  and  a  daughter,  and  by  his  fecond  feven, 
children. 

CALAMY  (Bfnjamin),  an  eminent  divine  and  excellent 
preacher,  was  fon  of  the  preceding  by  a  fecond  wife.  From  St. 
Paul's  fchool  in  London,  where  he  was  placed  when  very  young, 
he  was  fent  to  Cathsrine-hall,  Cambridge,  and  fucceffively  took 
the  degrees  of  B.  and  M.  A.  He  became  alfo  fellow  of  that 
hall,  and  an  eminent  tutor.  April  25,  1677,  he  was  chofen 
minifter  of  St.  Mary  Aldermanbury,  and  foon  after  appointed 
one  of  his  majefty's  chaplains  in  ordinary.  In  1680  he  took  his 
degree  of  D.  D.  In  1683  he  preached,  in  his  own  church,  his 
famous  fermon  on  Luke  xi.  41,  vihich  he  afterwards  publifhed 
under  the  title  of  A  difcourfe  about  a  fcrupulous  confcienc€. 
It  was  dedicated  to  fir  George  JefFerles,  chief  juftice  of  Chefter, 
afterwards  lord  JefFeries,  and  high  chancellor  of  Englar.d.  At 
tlie  end  of  the  fermon  we  find  a  quotation  from  a  book  of  his 
father's,  to  ibew,  that  fuch  as  were  nonconformifts  then,  were 
zealous  for  conformity  when  themfelves  were  in  pofleflion  of 
the  churches.  This  fermon  was  attacked  foon  after  its  publi- 
cation by  Mr.  Thomas  Delaune,  a  zealous  nonconformift,  in  a 
piece  intituled,  "  Delaune's  plea  for  the  nonconformifts,  &c.". 
in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Benjamin  Calamy,  upon  the  fermon  called, 
*'  Scrupulous  Confcience,  inviting  hereto  :  to  which  is  added,  a 
parallel  fcheme  of  the  pagan,  papal,  and  chriftian  rites  and  ce- 
remonies."  For  the  publilhing  this  book  Dilaune  was  taken  up, 
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Kov.  29, 1683,  ^"^  committed  to  Newgate.  After  his  commit- 
ment, he  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Dr.  Calamy,  wherein,  after  having 
often  told  him,  that  he  wrote  in  obedience  to  his  call,  and  was 
imprifoned  entirely  on  his  account,  he  concludes  thus  :  "  All  I 
defire  is,  that  fcrupulous  ccnl'ciences,  who  trouble  net  the  peace 
of  the  nation,  fhould  be  dealt  withal,  at  leall:,  as  weak  brethren, 
according  to  Rom.  xiv.  i.  and  not  ruined  by  penalties,  for  not 
fwallowing  what  is  impofed  under  the  notion  of  decency  and 
order,  though  excentric  to  the  Icheme  we  have  of  it  in  our  only- 
rule  of  faith.  Sir,  I  entreat  you  to  excufe  this  trouble  from  a 
ftranger,  who  would  fain  be  convinced  by  fomething  more  like 
divinity  than  Newgate,  where  any  mefiage  from  you  fhall  be 
welcome  to  your  humble  fervant,  T.  D."  To  this  epiftie  Calamy 
anfwered,  "  that  if  Mr.  Delaune  had  been  imprifoned  upon  the 
account  of  anfwering  his  book,  he  would  do  him  any  fervice 
that  became  him."  Some  other  letters  to  the  fame  purpofe  were 
fent  by  the  prifoner  to  the  docior,  which  did  not  hinder  his 
being  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  a  libel,  Jan.  following,  and 
fentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  hundred  marks,  to  remain  prifoner 
till  he  paid  his  fine,  and  give  fecurity  for  his  good  behaviour  for 
a  year,  and  his  book  to  be  burnt  at  the  Royal  Exchange.  By 
which  fentente,  himfelf,  his  wife,  and  children  periflied  in 
Newgate,  nobody  thinking  fit,  fays  the  Obfervator,  to  raife  fo 
("mail  a  fum  for  one  of  the  bell  fcholars  in  Europe.  His  death 
gave  great  concern  to  Dr.  Calamy,  who  interceded  for  his  dif- 
charge  with  fir  George  Jefferies,  with  whom  he  was  very  intimate 
when  he  was  common-ferjeant  and  recorder  of  London,  but  to 
no  purpofe. 

In  1683,  Calamy  refigned  the  living  of  St.  Mary  Alderman- 
bury,  upon  his  admifTion  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry, 
with  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Milk  ftreer,  annexed.  June  18,  1685, 
he  was  inftalied  into  the  prebend  of  Harlefton,  in  the  cathedral 
of  St.  Paul,  The  fate  of  alderman  Cornilh,  his  pariiliioner  at 
St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  affected  him  in  a  very  feniible  manner. 
He  had  appeared  for  that  gentleman  at  his  trial  for  high  treafon, 
and  vifited  him  in  Newgate ;  and  being  eameflly  prefied  to  at- 
tend him  to  the  place  of  execution,  he  told  Air.  Cornifh,  that 
he  could  as  well  die  with  him,  as  bear  the  fight  of  his  death  in 
fuch  circumftances  as  he  was  in.  On  his  repeated  applications 
to  fir  George  Jefferies  in  the  alderman's  favour,  he  received  this 
anfvver  :  "  Dear  docior,  fet  your  heart  at  reft,  and  give  vour- 
felf  no  further  trouble  ;  for  1  can  aflure  you,  that  if  you  could 
offer  a  mine  of  gold  as  deep  as  the  monument  is  high,  and  a 
bunch  of  pearls  as  big  as  the  flames  at  the  top  of  it,  it  would 
not  purchafe  his  life  "  It  is  thought  the  violent  death  of  this 
gentleman,  and  a  fenfe  of  public  calamities,  brought  on  his  laft 
iiiuefs,  which  carried  him  oiT  in  January  1686.     Dr.  William 
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Sherlock,  afterwards  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  preached  Dr.  Calamy*« 
funeral  fermon  [m]. 

CAL.A.MY  (Edmund),  a  very  eminent  divine  among  the  non- 
conformifts,  grandfon  to  Mr.  hdmund  Calamy  minifter  of  Alder- 
manbury,  by  his  eldelt  fon  Mr.  Edmund  Calamy  ;  who  was  ejeded 
eut  of  the  living  of  Moreton  in  Eflex,  on  St.  Bartholomew  s  day, 
1662),  was  born  April  5,  1671.  Having  made  a  confiderable 
progrefs  in  grammar  learning  at  feveral  private  fchools,  and 
under  Mr.  HartclifFc  at  Merchant-Taylors,  where  he  contracted 
a  clofe  friendfhip  with  Mr.  Dawes,  afterwards  fir  William 
Dawes,  and  archbifhop  of  York,  as  alfo  with  Mr.  Hugh  Boulter, 
the  primate  of  Ireland  •,  he  went  through  a  courfe  of  logic,  na- 
tural philofophy,  and  metaphyfics,  under  the  tuition  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Craddock  at  the  academy  kept  by  him  at  Wickham 
Brook  in  Suffolk.  In  March  1688,  he  went  over  to  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Utrecht,  where  he  ftudied  philofophy  under  De  Vries, 
and  civil  law  under  Vander  Muyden,  and  attended  Groevius's 
lc£lures  upon  Sophocles  and  Puffendorf's  Introdudion.  His 
application  to  his  iludies  at  this  place  was  fo  great,  that  he  fpent 
one  whole  night  every  week  among  his  books ;  and  his  profi- 
ciency therein  gained  him  the  friendfhip  of  two  of  his  country- 
men at  that  univerfity,  who  rofe  afterwards  to  very  high  flations 
in  church  and  (late,  lord  Charles  Spencer,  the  famous  earl  of 
Sunderland,  and  his  tutor  Mr.  Charles  rrimnell,  afterwards 
fuccefTively  bifhop  of  Norwich  and  of  Winchefter,  with  both  of 
whom  he  kept  up  his  acquaintance  as  long  as  he  and  they  lived. 
Whilft  he  refided  in  Holland,  an  offer  of  a  profeflbr's  chair  in 
the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh  was  made  him  by  Mr.  Carftairs, 
principal  of  that  univerfity,  fent  over  on  purpofe  to  find  a  perfon 
properly  qualified  for  fuch  an  office;  which  he  declined,  and 
returned  to  England  in  1691,  bringing  with  him  letters  from 
Grievius  to  Dr.  Pocock,  canon  of  Chrift-church,  and  regius 
profeiTor  of  hebrcw,  and  to  Dr.  Edward  Bernard,  favilian  pro- 
feffor  of  aftronomv,  who  obtained  leave  for  him  to  profecute 
his  ftudies  in  the  bodleian  library.  His  refiding  at  Oxford  pro- 
cured him  the  acquaintance  of  the  learned  Mr.  Henry  Dodwell. 
Raving  refolved  to  make  divinity  his  principal  fludy,  he  entered 
into  an  examination  of  the  coritroverfy  between  the  conformifts 
and  nonconformifts,  and  was  led  to  join  the  latter.  Coming  to 
London  in  692,  he  was  unanimoufly  chofcn  affiftant  to  Mr. 
Matthew  Sylvefter  at  1  Inckfriars  ;  and  on  June  22,  1694,  was 
ordained  at  Mr.  Annefley's  meeting-houfe  in  Little  St.  Helen's, 
and  foon  after  invited  to  become  affiftant  to  Mr.  Daniel  Williamsi 
in  Hand-alley.  G<El.  20,  1702,  he  was  chofen  one  of  the  lec- 
turers at  Salters-hall,  and  in  J  703  fucceeded  Mr.  Vincent  Alfop, 
as  paftor  of  a  great  congregation  in  Weftminfter.    He  drew  up 

[^M  j  The  pieses  he  printed  in  his  life-     fio/is  :  thirteen  others  were  publilhed  io^ 
tiin«  were,  feven  fcrmons  on  feveral  occa-     oiic  volume  after  his  death. 
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the  table  of  contents  to  Mr.  Baxter's  Hiftory  of  his  life  andi 

times,  which  was  fenc  to  the  prcfs  in  1696,  made  fome  remarks- 
on  the  work  itfelf,  and  added  to  it  an  index  ;  and  refleciing  on 
the  ufefulnefs  of  the  book,  he  faw  the  expediency  of  continuing: 
it,  for  Mr.  Baxter's  hiilory  came  no  lower  than  ibh4.  Ac- 
cordingly he  compofed  an  abridgment  of  it ;  with  an  account' 
of  many  others  of  thofe  miniilers  who  were  ejected  after  thc- 
reftoration  of  Charles  II.  their  apology  for  themfelves  and  their 
adherents  ;  containing  the  grounds  of  their  nonconformity  and- 
practice,  as  to  Hated  and  occafional  communion  with  the  church 
of  England ;  and  a  continuation  of  their  hiilory  till  the  year 
1691.  This  work  was  publiihed  in  1702.  The  following  year- 
Mr.  Hoadly  (afterwards  bilhop  of  vVinche'^er)  publifhed  the 
two  parts  of  his  **  Reafonablenefs  of  conformity  to  the  church  of 
England,  &c.  in  anfwer  to  Mr.  Calamy's  abridgement  of  Mr. 
Baxter's  hiitory,  &c."  As  a  reply  to  thefe  treaiife',  Mr.  Calamy 
publiihed  the  fame  year,  "  .■\  defence  of  moderate  noncon~ 
formity;"  and  foon  after  Mr.  Hoadly  fent  abroad,  *  A  feriou* 
admonition  to  Mr.  Calamy,"  occafioned  by  the  hril  part  of  hi«- 
•*  Defence  of  moderate  nonconformity." 

Next  year  Mr.  Calamy  publiihed  the  fecond  part  of  his' 
"  Defence  of  moderate  nonconformity ;"  with  an  anfwer  to  Mr 
Hoadly's  Serious  Admonition.  In  1705  he  fent  abroad  the 
third  part  of  his  Defence  ;  to  which  was  added, "  A  letter  to  Mr. 
Hoadlv,  in  anfwer  to  his  Defence  of  the  Reafonablenefs  of  Con- 
formity "  In  1707  Mr.  Hoadly  publiihed  his  Defence  of  Epif- 
copal  Ordination ;  and  Mr.  Calamy  drew  up  a  reply,  both  to 
the  argumentative  and  hiftoric:il  part  of  it,  but  forbore  printing 
it,  as  he  tells  us  himfelf  in  his  abridgment  of  Baxter's  life, 
that  he  might  not  give  his  antagonill  any  difturbance  in  the 
purfuit  of  that  political  contefl,  in  which  he  was  fo  happily  en- 
gaged, and  fo  much  to  the  fatisfa£tion  of  the  true  lovers  of  hiy 
country.  In  170:^  Mr.  Calamy  made  a  tour  to  Scotland,  and' 
had  the  degree  of  D.  D.  conferred  on  him  by  the  univerfities 
of  Edinburgh,  Aberdeen,  and  Glafgow.  In  1713  he  publifhcd- 
a  fecond  edition  of  his  abridgment  of  Mr.  Baxter's  hiilory  of 
his  life  and  times ;  in  which,  among  other  additions,  there  is 
a  continuation  of  the  hiftory  through  king  William's  reign,  and 
queen  Anne's,  down  to  the  pafling  of  the  occafional  bill  •,  and* 
in  the  clofe  is  lubjoined  the  reformed  liturgy,  which  was  drawn- 
up  and  prefented  to  the  bilhops  in  1661  ;  "  that  the  world  may 
judge  (he  fays  in  the  prefsce)  how  fairly  the  ejefted  minillcrff 
have  been  often  reprefented  as  irreconcileable  enemies  to  all- 
liturgies."  In  1 7 1  b  he  wrote  a  vindication  of  his  grandfather 
and  feveral  other  perfons,  againft  certain  refleclions  cad  upon 
them  by  Mr.  archdeacon  Echard  in  his  hiftory  of  England  ;  and'- 
in  172^  appeared  his  continuation  of  the  account- of  the  mi-- 
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nifters,  le£turers,  mafters,  and  fellows  of  colleges,  and  fcht)oI- 
mafters,  who  were  ejected  and  filenced  after  the  refloration  in 
1660,  by,  or  before  the  a6t  of  uniformity.  He  died  June  3,  1732* 
greatly  regretted,  not  only  by  the  diflenters,  but  alfo  by  the  mo- 
derate members  of  the  eftabliftied  church,  both  clergy  and  laity, 
with  many  of  whom  he  lived  in  great  intimacy.  Mr.  Daniel 
Mayo,  by  whom  his  funeral  fermon  was  preached,  obferves, 
*'  that  he  was  of  a  candid  and  benevolent  difpofition,  and  very 
moderate  with  regard  to  differences  in  point  of  religion."  Be- 
fides  the  pieces  already  mentioned,  he  publillied  a  great  many 
fermons  on  feveral  fubjecls  and  oceafions,  particularly,  a  vin- 
dication of  that  celebrated  text,  i  John  v.  7,  from  being  fpuri- 
ous,  and  an  explanation  of  it  on  the  fuppofition  of  being  ge- 
nuine, in  four  fermons,  preached  at  the  Salters-hall  le6lures.  He 
was  twice  married,  and  had  thirteen  children. 

CALANUS,  an  indian  philofopher  who  followed  Alexander 
the  Great  in  his  expedition  to  the  Indies.  Being  tormented  with 
the  colic  after  pafling  83  years  in  health,  he  petitioned  the  con- 
queror to  caufe  a  funeral  pile  to  be  eredted  whereon  he  might 
finifh  his  days  according  to  the  cuftom  of  his  country.  That 
prince,  who  loved  and  eileemed  him,  rclu£lantly  yielding  to  his 
entreaties,  ordered  his  army  to  range  itfelf  in  order  of  battle 
round  the  funeral  pile.  Calanus,  crowned  with  flowers,  and 
magnificently  habited,  afcended  the  pile  with  a  tranquil  and 
compofed  countenance,  faying  as  he  went  up,  that,  "  having  loft 
his  health  and  feen  Alexander,  life  had  nothing  more  to  intereft 
him."  He  bore  the  adtion  of  the  fire  without  difcovering  any 
figns  of  uneafinefs  or  pain ;  and,  on  being  alked  if  he  had  no- 
thing to  fay  to  Alexander  t — "  No,  returned  the  philofopher,  I 
reckon  foon  to  receive  him  at  Babylon."  The  hero  dying  three 
months  afterwards  in  that  city,  the  brachman  was  thought  to 
have  been  a  prophet;  a  cvtcumftance  which  added  not  a  little 
of  the  marvellous  to  his  hillory. 

CALASIO  (Marius),  a  francifcan,  and  profefTor  of  the  he- 
brew  language  at  Rome,  of  whom  there  is  very  little  to  be  faid,- 
but  that  he  publiflied  there,  in  the  year  1621,  a  Concordance  of 
the  Bible,  which  confilted  of  four  great  volumes  in  folio.  This 
work,  which  is  properly  a  concordance  of  hebrew  words,  has 
been  highly  approved  and  commended  by  both  papifts  and  pro- 
teftants,  and  is  indeed  a  very  admirable  work.  For,  befides  the 
hebrew  words  in  the  bible,  which  are  in  the  body  of  the  book, 
with  the  latin  verfion  over-againft  them  ;  there  are  in  the  margin 
the  differences  between  the  Septuagint  verfion  and  the  Vulgate  j 
fo  that  at  one  view  may  be  feen,  wherein  the  three  bibles  agree, 
^nd  wherein  they  differ.  Moreover,  at  the  beginning  of  every 
ajticle  there  is  a  kuid  of  diclionary,  which  gives  the  fignification 
of  each  hebrew  Viford,  and  .afl'ords  an  opportunity  .of  comparing 
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jt  WitK  other  oriental  languages,  viz.  with  the  fyriac,  arabic, 
chaldee;  and  this  is  extremely  ufeful  for  determining  more 
exactly  the  true  meaning  of  the  hebrew  words.  The  plan  of 
this  hebrew  concordance  was  taken  from  a  concordance  of 
rabbi  Nathan,  which  was  printed  firft  ac  Venice,  and  after- 
wards at  Bafil,  much  augmented  by  rabbi  Mordochee.  Calafio's 
concordance  was  published  in  London  by  Romaine,  Mores,  and 
Lutzena,  a  poituguefe  jew,  1747,  4  vols,  folio;  but  very  in- 
correclly,  as  it  is  faid  ;  and  there  is  alfo  reafon  to  think,  that 
the  fidelity  of  the  principal  editor,  who  is  a  follower  of  Hut- 
chinfon,  cannot  altogether  be  depended  on.  It  is  certain  at 
leaft,  that  the  learned  in  thefe  matters  greatly  prefer  the  old 
edition  [n]. 

CALCAR  (John  de),  fo  called  becaufe  of  his  being  from  a 
town  of  that  name  in  the  duchy  of  Cleves,  died  at  Naples,  at  an 
early  time  of  life,  in  1546.  Titian  and  Raphael  were  his  models 
in  the  art  of  painting.  He  fo  completely  caught  their  manner, 
that  the  talents  of  thefe  great  mailers  feemed  to  be  become  his 
own.  Several  good  judges  confefl'ed  themfelves  unable  to  dif- 
tinguifli  the  piclures  of  the  difciple  from  thofe  of  Titian  his 
mailer.  The  immortal  Rubens  refolved  to  keep  to  his  death  a 
Nativity  by  Calcar.  It  is  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  ana- 
tomical figures  of  the  book  of  Vefal,  and  the  portraits  of  the 
painters  at  the  head  of  their  lives  by  Vafari. 

CALDERONi  de  la  Barca  (Don  Pedro),  chevalier  of 
the  order  of  St.  James,  diilinguithed  himfelf  as  a  foldier.  This 
profeflion  he  quitted  for  becoming  an  ecclefiaftic,  and  was  mads 
prieft  and  canon  of  Toledo.  There  are  feveral  drarnatical  pieces 
by  him  in  9  vols.  4to.  1689,  Madrid  ;  not  to  mention  feveral 
others  that  have  not  been  printed.  The  imagination  of  Calde- 
roni  was  too  fertile  for  allowing  him  to  be  regular  and  correct. 
The  rules  of  the  drama  are  violated  in  almoft  all  his  works. 
We  perceive  in  his  tragedies  the  irregularity  of  Shakcfpeare, 
his  elevation  and  his  degradation,  fialhes  of  genius  as  ilrong, 
comic  turns  as  much  out  of  place,  an  inflation  no  lefs  capricious, 
and  the  fame  bullle  of  aclion  and  incident.  This  poet  flouriihed 
about  the  year  1640. 

CALDERWOOD  (David),  a  famous  divine  of  the  church 
of  Scotland,  and  a  diitinguifhed  writer  in  behalf  of  the  prelby- 
terians,  was  defcended  of  a  good  family  in  that  kingdom.  Being 
early  defigned  for  the  miniltry,  he  applied  with  great  diligence 
to  the  ftudy  of  the  fcriptures  in  their  original  tongues,  the 
works  of  the  fathers,  the  councils,  and  the  beit  writers  of  church 
hillory.  He  was  fettled,  about  1604,  at  Crelling,  not  far  from 
Jedburgh,  in  the  fouth  of  Scotland.   James  VI.  of  that  country, 

^vj  Sec  the  Anecdotes  of  Bowjer,  by  Nichols,  p.  ijo. 
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and  the  firfl  of  Great  Britain,  being  defirous  of  bringing  the 
church  of  Scotland  to  a  near  conformity  with  that  of  England, 
laboured  eaniellly  to  reftore  the  epifeopal  authority,  and  enlarge 
the  powers  of  the  bifhops  in  tliat  kingdom  :  but  this  defign  was 
very  warmly  oppofcd  by  many  of  the  minillers,  and  particularly 
by  David  Calderwood,  who,  when  James  Law,  bifliop  of  Orkney, 
came  to  vifit  the  prelbyteries  of  tlie  Merfe  and  Tcviotdale,  de- 
clined his  jurifdiclion,  by  a  paper  under  his  hand,  dated  May  5, 
1608.    The  king  however,  having  its  fuccefs  much  at  heart,  fent 
the  earl  of  Dunbar,  then  high-treafurer  of  Scotland,  Ur.  Abbot, 
afterwards  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,   and  two  other  divines, 
into  that  kingdom,  with  infl:ru£lions  to  employ  every  method 
to  perfuade  both  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  of  his  majefty's  fincerc 
defire  to  promote  the  good  of  the  church,  and  of  his  zeal  for 
the  proteftant  religion.    Calderwood  did  not  aihft  at  the  general 
aiTcmbly  held  at  Glafgow,  June  8,  i6io,  in  which  lord  Dunbar 
prefided  as  commipfioner ;  and  it  appears  from  his  writings,  that 
he  looked  upon  every  thing  tranfacled  in  it  as  null  and  void. 
Exceptions  were  alfo  taken  by  him  and  his  party  againll  a  great 
part  of  the  proceedings  of  another  general  affembly  held  with 
much  folemnity  at  Aberdeen,  Aug.  13,  161 6.    In  May  follow- 
ing, king  James  went  to  Scotland,  and  in  June  held  a  parlia- 
ment at  Edinburgh :  at  the  fame  tim.e  the  clergy  met  in  one  of 
the  churches,  to  hear  and  advife  with  the  bifliops  ;  which  kind  of 
aflembly,  it  feems,  was  contrived  in  imitation  of  the  engliih  con- 
vocation. Mr.  Calderwood  was  prefent  at  it,  but  declared  publicly 
that  he  did  not  take  any  fuch  meetings  to  refemble  a  convoca- 
tion •,  and  being  oppofed  by  Dr.  Whitford  and  Dr.  Hamilton, 
who  were  friends  to  the  biftiops,  he  took  his  leave  of  them  in 
thefe  words  :  "  It  is  abfurd  to  fee  men  fitting  in  filks  and  fattins, 
and  to  cry  poverty  in  the  kirk,  when  purity  is  departing."   The 
parliament  proceeded  mean  while  in  the  difpatch  of  bufmefs  ; 
and  Calderwood,  with  feveral  other  minifters,  being  informed 
that  a  bill  was  depending  to  empower  the  king,  with  advice  of 
the  archbiftiops,  bilhops,  and  fuch  a  number  of  the  miniflry  as 
his  majelty  fliould  think  proper,  to  confider  and  conclude,  as  to 
matters  decent  for  the  external  policy  of  the  church,  not  re- 
pugnant to  tlie  word  of  God  ;  and  that  fuch  conclufions  {hould 
have  the  ftrength  and  power  of  ecclefiartical  laws  :  againft  this 
they  protfcfted  for  four  reafons[o].   i.  Becaufe  their  church  was 
fo  perfcdl,  that,  iuftead  of  needing  reformation,  it  might  be  a 
pattern  to  others.     2.  General  aii'emblies,  as  now  ellablilhed  by 
law,  and  which  ought  always  to  continue,  might  by  this  means 
be  overthrown.     3.  Becaufe  it  might  be  a  means  of  creating 
ichifm,  and  dillurb  the  tranquillity  of  the  church.     4.  Becaufs 

[o]  Spstfwood's  Hiffety  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  p.  530,  535.    Biog.  Brit. 
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tfiey  had  received  aflurances,  that  no  attempts  fhould  be  made 
to  bring  them  to  a  conformity  with  the  church  of  England.  They 
defired  thereiore  that,  for  thefe  and  other  reafons,  all  thoughts 
of  palhng  any  fuch  law  may  be  laid  alide ;  but  in  cafe  this  be  not 
done,  they  protelt,  for  themfelves  and  their  brethren  who  fiiall 
adhere  to  them,  that  taey  can  yield  no  obedience  to  this  law 
when  it  {hall  be  enacled,  becaufe  it  is  deftruclive  of  the  liberty 
of  the  church  ;  and  therefore  Ihali  fubmit  to  fuch  penalties,  and 
think  themfelves  obliged  to  undergo  i^uch  punilhments,  as  may- 
be inflicted  for  difobeying  that  law.  This  proteft  was  figned  by 
Archibald  Simpfon,  on  behalf  of  the  members,  who  fubfcribcd 
another  feparate  roll,  which  he  kept  for  his  jullification.  It  was 
delivered  to  Peter  Hewet,  who  had  a  feat  in  parliament,  in  order 
to  be  prefented  ;  and  another  copy  remained  in  Simpfon's  hands, 
to  be  prefented  in  cafe  of  any  accident  happening  to  the  other. 
The  atfair  making  a  great  noife.  Dr.  Spotfwood,  archbiihop  of 
St.  Andrew's,  alked  a  light  of  the  proteil  from  Hewet,  one  day 
at  court ;  and,  upon  fome  difpate  between  them,  it  was  torn. 
The  other  copy  was  actually  prefented  by  Simpfon  to  tlie  clerk 
regifter,  who  refufed  to  read  it  before  the  dates  in  parliament. 
However,  the  proteft,  though  not  read,  had  its  effect ;  for  al- 
though the  bill  before  mentioned,  or,  as  the  fcottifli  phrafe  is, 
the  article,  had  the  content  of  parliament,  yet  the  king  thought 
fit  to  caufe  it  to  be  laid  afide  ;  and  not  long  after  called  a  general 
affembly  at  St.  Andrew's.  Soon  after,  the  parliament  was  dif- 
folved,  and  Simpfon  was  fummoned  before  the  high  commiffion 
court,  where  the  roll  of  names,  which  he  had  kept  for  his  julti- 
fication,  was  demanded  from  him  ;  and  upon  his  declaring  that 
he  had  given  it  to  Harrifon,  who  had  fince  delivered  it  to  Calder- 
wood,  he  was  fent  prifoner  to  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh ;  and 
Calderwood  was  fummoned  to  appear  before  the  high  commif- 
fion  court  at  St.  Andrew's,  on  the  8th  of  July  following,  to  ex- 
hibit the  faid  proteft,  and  to  anfwer  for  his  mutinous  and  fe- 
ditious  behaviour. 

July  1 2,  the  king  came  to  that  city  In  perfon,  and  foon  after 
Hewet  and  Simpfon  were  deprived  and  imprifoned.  After  this, 
Calderwood  was  called  upon,  and  refufnig  to  comply  with 
what  the  king  in  perfon  required  of  him,  James  committed  him 
to  prifon ;  and  afterwards  the  privy -council,  according  to  the 
power  exercifed  by  them  at  that  time,  directed  him  to  banifli 
himfeif  out  of  the  king's  dominions  before  Michaelmas  follow- 
ing, and  not  to  return  without  licence ;  and  upon  giving  fecu- 
rity  for  this  purpofe,  he  was  difcharged  out  of  prifon,  and  fuf- 
fered  to  return  to  his  parilh,  but  forbid  to  preach.  Having  ap- 
plied to  the  king  for  a  prorogation  of  his  fentence  without  fuc- 
cels,  becaufe  he  would  neither  acknowledge  his  offence  nor  pro- 
mifc  conformity  for  tlie  future,  he  retired  to  Holiand,    la  1623 
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he  publiflied  his  celebrated  treatife,  intituled,  "  Ahare  Dama/^ 
ccnum,  feu  ecclefiae  anglicanse  politia,  ecclefice  fcoticanae  obtrufa 
a  formalifta  quodam  delineata  j  illuflrata  et  examlnata."  The 
writer  of  the  preface  prefixed  to  Calderwood's  "  True  hiftory  of 
the  church  of  Scotland"  tells  us,  that  "  the  author  of  this  very 
learned  and  celebrated  treatife  doth  irrefragably  and  unanfwer- 
ably  demonftrate  the  iniquity  of  defigning  and  endeavouring  to 
model  and  conform  the  divinely  fimple  worfhip,  difcipline,  and 
government  of  the  church  of  Scotland  to  the  pattern  of  the 
pompoully  prelatic  and  ceremonious  church  of  England  :  under 
fome  convidlion  whereof  it  feems  king  James  himfelf  was, 
though  implacably  difpleafed  with  it,  when,  being  after  the 
reading  of  it  fomewhat  pcnfive,  and  being  alked  the  reafon 
by  an  englifh  prelate  (landing  by  and  obferving  it,  he  told  him 
he  had  feen  and  read  fuch  a  book  ;  whereupon  the  prelate  telling 
his  majefly  not  to  fuffer  that  to  trouble  him,  for  they  would  an- 
fwer  it ;  he  replied,  not  without  fome  paffion.  What  would  you 
anfwer,  man  ?  There  is  nothing  here  but  fcripture,  reafon,  and 
the  fathers."  Calderwood  having  in  1624  been  afflicted  with  a 
long  fit  of  ficknefs,  and  nothing  having  been  heard  of  him  for 
fome  time,  one  Patrick  Scot  (as  Calderwood  himfelf  informs  us) 
took  it  for  granted  that  he  was  dead  ;  and  thereupon  wrote  a 
recantation  in  his  name,  as  if  before  his  deceafe  he  had  changed 
his  fentiments.  This  impofture  being  detecled,  Scot  went  over 
to  Holland,  and  (laid  three  weeks  at  AmJlerdam,  where  he  made 
diligent  fearch  for  the  author  of  Altare  Damafcenum,  with  a 
defign,  as  Calderwood  believed,  to  have  difpatched  him  :  but 
Calderwood  had  privately  returned  into  his  own  country,  where 
he  remained  for  feveral  years.  Scot  gave  out  that  the  king  fur- 
nifhed  him  with  the  matter  for  the  pretended  recantation,  and 
that  he  only  put  it  in  order. 

During  his  retirement,  Calderwood  collected  all  the  memori- 
als relating  to  the  ecclefiaitical  affairs  of  Scotland,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reformation  there,  down  to  the  death  of  king 
James  :  which  colle£lion  is  ftill  preferved  in  the  univerfity  li- 
brary at  Glafgow  ;  that  v/hich  was  publi{hed  under  the  title  of 
*'  The  true  hiifory  of  Scotland"  being  only  an  extract  from  it. 
In  the  advertifement  prefixed  to  the  lafl  edition  of  his  Altare 
damafcenum,  mention  is  made  of  his  being  miniller  at  Pencait- 
land  near  Edinburgh,  in  1638  ;  but  we  find  nothing  faid  there 
or  any  where  elfe  of  his  death.  That  he  was  a  man  of  quick 
parts  and  found  learning  is  evident  from  his  produclions,  which 
are  highly  valued  by  the  beft  writers  on  the  fide  of  nonconfor- 
mity. 

CALDWALL  (Richard),,  or  Chaldwell,  an  englifh  phy- 
fjcian,  was  born  in  Staffordthire  about  151 3.  He  was  ad- 
mitted into  Brazen-nofe   college  in  Oxford,  of  which  he  was 
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m  due  feafon  ele£led  fellow.  When  he  took  his  degree  of 
M.  A.  he  entered  upon  the  phyfic  line ;  and  became  one  of  the 
fenior  ftudents  of  Chrift-church  in  1547,  which  was  a  little  after 
its  lafl:  foundation  by  king  Henry  VIII.  Afterwards  he  took  the 
degrees  in  the  faid  faculty,  and  grew  into  fuch  high  efheem  for 
his  learning  and  ftill,  that  he  was  examined,  approved,  admitted 
into>  and  elected  cenfor  of,  the  college  of  phyficians  at  Lon- 
don, all  in  one  and  the  fame  day.  Six  weeks  after,  he  was 
chofen  one  of  the  elects  of  the  faid  college,  and  in  1570  made 
prefident  of  it.  Wood  tells  us,  that  he  wrote  feveral  pieces 
upon  fubjecls  relating  to  his  profeiFion  ;  but  does  not  fay  what 
they  were.  He  mentions  a  book  written  by  Horatio  More,  a 
florentine  phyfician,  and  called.  The  tables  of  furgery,  briefly 
comprehending  the  whole  art  and  practice  thereof;  which 
Caldwall  tranflated  into  englifh,  and  publiihed  at  London  in 
1585.  We  learn  from  Camden,  that  Caldwall  founded  a  chi- 
rurgical  leclure  in  the  college  of  phyficians,  and  endowed  it 
with  a  handfome  falary.  He  died  in  1585,  and  was  buried  at 
the  church  of  St.  Bennet  near  Paul's  wharf. 

CALENTIL^S  (Elisius),  preceptor  of  Frederic  fon  of  Fer- 
dinand II.  king  of  Naples,  left  behind  him  feveral  ellimablc 
works  both  in  verfe  and  profe.  He  combined  the  precepts  of 
philofophy  with  the  charms  of  poetry.  He  infpired  his  pupil 
with  the  love  of  virtue.  He  did  not  approve  of  condemn- 
ing malefactors  to  death.  According  to  him,  "  thieves  ihould 
be  obliged  to  reftore  what  they  had  ftolen,  after  being  beaten 
for  the  theft ;  homicides  (hould  be  made  Haves ;  and  other 
criminals  be  fent  to  the  mines  and  the  gallies."  He  died  about 
the  year  1503.  He  was  born  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples;  aa 
edition  of  his  works  was  given  at  Rome  in  folio,  1503  ;  an 
edition  more  efteemed  than  thofe  fince  given,  as  containing  a 
great  number  of  bold  pieces.  His  poem  of  the  battle  between 
the  rats  and  the  frogs,  imitated  from  Homer,  was  reprinted 
in  1738  at  Rouen,  in  a  collection,  i2mo.  of  feled  fables  of 
la  Font.iine  put  into  latin  verfe,  publifhed  by  the  abbe  Saas. 
Calentius  conipofed  this  poem  at  18  years  of  age,  and  finifhed 
it  in  feven  days. 

CALLIMACHUS,  an  antient  greek  poet,  was  born  at  Cy- 
rene,  a  town  in  Africa ;  but  when,  we  cannot  precifely  deter- 
mine. We  fay  precifely,  becaufe  it  is  agreed,  that  he  flouril'hed 
under  the  Ptolemies,  Philadelphus,  and  Euergctes  ;  and  that 
Berenice,  queen  of  the  latter,  having  confecrated  her  locks  ia 
the  temple  of  Venus,  and  a  flattering  alironomer  having  tranf- 
lated them  from  thence  into  a  conftellation  in  the  heavens, 
gave occafion  to  the  fine  elegy  of  this  poet,  Vvhich  we  have  now 
only  in  the  latin  of  Catullus.  His  common  name  Battiades 
has  made  the  grammarians  ufually  affign  one  Batfos  for  his  fa- 
ther ; 
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ther  i  but  perhaps  he  may  as  well  derive  that  name  from  king 
Battus,  the  founder  of  Cyrene,  from  whofe  line,  as  Strabo  af- 
fures  us,  he  declared  himfelf  to  be  defcended.  But  whoever 
was  his  father,  the  poet  has  paid  all  his  duties  and  obligations 
to  him  in  a  moil  delicate  epitaph,  which  we  find  in  the  Antho- 
logia  ;  and  which  fliews  that  Martial  had  good  reafon  to  aflign 
him,  as  he  has  done,  the  crown  among  the  grecian  writers  of 
the  epigram.  The  old  gentleman  is  fuppofed  thus  to  addrefs  the 
vifitants  at  his  tomb  : 

Stranger  I  I  beg  not  to  be  known,  but  thus, 
Father  and  fon  of  a  Callimachus. 
Chief  of  a  war,  the  firft  enlarg'd  his  name  ; 
And  the  laft  fung  what  envy  ne'er  fhall  damn. 
For  whom  the  heavenly  mufe  admir'd  a  child, 
Ob  his  grey  hairs  the  goddel's  always  fmil'd. 

Before  Callimachus  was  recommended  to  the  favour  of  the 
kings  of  j'Egypt,  lie  taught  a  fchool  at  Alexandria  ;  and  had  the 
honour  of  educating  Apollonius,  the  author  of  the  Argonautics. 
But  Apollonius  making  an  ungrateful  return  to  his  mafter  for 
the  pains  he  had  taken  with  him,  Callimachus  was  provoked 
to  revenge  himfelf  in  an  invective  poem,  called  Ibis ;  which, 
it  is  known,  furnifiied  Ovid  with  a  pattern  and  title  for  a  fatire 
of  the  fame  nature.  Suidas  relates,  that  Callimachus  wrote 
above  800  pieces  ;  of  which  we  have  now  remaining  only  a  few 
hymns  and  epigrams.  Thefe  were  publifhed  at  Paris  in  1675, 
by  the  ingenious  mademoifelle  Le  Fevre,  afterwards  madarne 
Dacier,  with  notes  critic^  and  learned.  Quintilian  is  very  juf- 
tifiable  in  having  alTerted,  that  Callimachus  was  the  firfh  of  all 
the  elegiac  poets. 

We  know  no  more  of  the  time  of  this  poet's  death  than  we  do 
of  that  of  his  birth  ;  but  it  was  probably  in  the  reign  of  Pto- 
lemy Euergetes  :  for  Apollonius  Rhodius,  who  was  his  fcho- 
lar,  was  chofen  by  that  prince  to  the  care  of  the  Alexandrian 
library,  and  after  dying  in  that  office  was  buried  in  Callima- 
chus's  grave  [p]. 

CALLISTHENES,  a  native  of  Ollnthus,  difciple  and  rela- 
tion of  Ariftotle,  accompanied  Alexander  in  his  expeditions. 
Ariftotle  gave  him  to  his  fcholar,  that  he  might  moderate  the 
fury  of  his  paffions  ;  but  Callifthenes  was  too  deficient  in  the 
arts  of  a   courtier  to  render  truth  futhciently  palatable  to  the 

[p]   For  what  re'-fon  this  was  done  we  8vo.  cum  notis  variorum,  prjefertim  Eie- 

cannot  guefs,  unlefs   to  make  two  perfoHS  chielis  Spanhemii,  Grasvii,  et  Bentleii,  L. 

friends  when  dead,  who   were  very  great  Bat.  1697;  which,  on  account  of  its  fcarce- 

enemies  when  they  were  living.    Befidcs  nels,  is  not  to  be  purchafed  for  lefs  than  a 

the  edition  of  Callimachus   by   Mrs.    Le  guinea, 
ITcvic  in  4to,  there  was  anoUier  in  2  vol». 

prince. 
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prince.     His  anlmadverGons  on  him  were  more  in  the  haughty 
llyle  of  a  pedant,  than  in  that  of  an  amiable  philofcpher.    He 
placed  his  wTitings  far  above  the  conquefls  of  the  king  of  ?vla- 
cedon,  who  ought,    faid  he,  "  to  look  for  immortality  inorc 
from  his  books  than  from  the  madnefs  of  being  the  f^n  of  Ju- 
piter." Puffed  up  with  vanity  himfelf,  but  detefling  it  in  others, 
he  became  infupportable  to  the  youthful  hero.     Calliilhenes  be- 
ing accufed,  in  the   year  328  before   the  chriftian  sera,  of  con- 
fpiring  againft  the  life  of  Alexander,  the  prince  eagerly  fcized 
that  opportunity  for  getting  rid  of  his  cenfor.     "  This  conque- 
ror (fays  the  hirtorian  Juftin),  irritated  againft  the  philofcpher 
Callifthenes  for  boldly  difapproving  his  refolution  to  make  him- 
felf adored  after  the  manner  of  the  kings  of  Perfia,  pretended  to 
believe  that  he  had  engaged  in  a  confpiracy  againlt  him  ;  and 
made  ufe  of  this  pretext  for  crnelly  caufmg  his  lips,  his  nofe, 
and  his  ears  to  be  cut  ofT.     In  this  mutilated  condition  he  had 
him  drawn  in  his  retinue,  (hut  up  with  a  dog  in  an  iron  cage, 
to  make  him  an  objecl  of  horror  and  affiright  to  his  army.     Ly- 
fimachus,  a  difciple  of  this  virtuous  man,  moved   at  beholding 
him  languifti  in  a  mifery  he  had  brought  on  himfelf  only  by  a 
laudable  franknefs,  procured  him  poifon,  which  at   once  deli- 
vered him  from  his  exquifite  torments  and  fuch  unmerited  in- 
dignity. Alexander,  being  informed  of  it,  was  fo  tranfported  with 
rage,  that  he  caufed  Lyfimachus  to  be  expofed  to  the  fury  of  a 
hungry  lion.     The  brave  man,  on  feeing  the  beaft  approach 
to  devour  him,  folded  his  cloak  round  his  arm,  plunged  it  down 
his  throat,  and,  tearing  out  his  tongue,  ftretched  him  dead  upon 
the  fpot.     An  exploit  fo   courageous  ftruck  the  king  with   an 
admiration    that    difarmed  his  wrath,  and    made    LyhiTiachus 
more  dear  to  him  than  ever."     It   is  reported  that  Alexander 
caufed  thefe  words  to  be  engraved  on  the  tomb  of  Calliilhenes : 
GDI  soPHisTAM  cju  I  SIB  I  NON  SAP  IT.    In  the  viith  vol.  of  me- 
moirs of  the  academy  of  belles  lettres  of  Paris  may  be  feen  fomc 
curious  refearches  on  the  life  and  wTitings  of  this  philofcpher 
by  the  abbi  Sevin.     The  philofophers  that  fucceeded  Callilthe- 
nes   thought  it  their  duty  (fays  \i.  Hardion)  to  avenge  their 
brother  by  launching  out  into  furious  declamations  againft  the 
memor)'  of  Alexander,  whofe  criminality,  according  to  Seneca, 
was  never  to  be  effaced.     Let  hiftorians  particularize  as  they 
will  the  briUiant  actions  of  the  macedonian  conqueror,  Seneca 
will  always  make  this  the  burthen  of  the  panegyric  :  But  he  wa% 
the  murderer  of  Callifthenes  ! 

CALLISTUS  (Johannes  Akdronicus),  was  one  of  thofc 
learned  Greeks,  to  whom  we  are  obliged  for  bringing  leamiug 
into  the  Weft,  after  Conftantinople  was  taken  by  the  Turks 
in  1453.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  a  native  of  Theflalonica,  and 
afterwards  to  have  fettled  in  Conftantinople ;  where  he  was  a 

profeflb^ 
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profeflbr  of  tlic  peripatetic  philofophy,  and  acquired  a  high" 
reputation  for  learning.  When  that  city  was  taken,  he  fled 
■with  many  others  into  Italy,  and  fixed  his  refidence  firft  at 
Rome,  where  he  profcfled  to  teach  the  greek  language,  and  to 
read  le6tures  upon  Ariftotle's  philofophy.  But,  not  meeting 
with  encouragement  fufficient  to  maintain  him,  he  moved  next 
to  Florence,  where  he  had  a  vaft  concourfe  of  difciples  ;  among 
whom  were  Angelus  Politianus,  Janus  Pannonius,  Georgius 
Valla,  and  others  of  the  fame  rank.  When  he  had  fpent  feveral 
years  in  Italy,  he  went  into  France,  hoping  for  greater  advan- 
tages there  than  he  had  yet  obtained  ;  but  being  very  old  when 
he  went,  he  died  in  a  (hort  time  after  he  arrived  Pannonius 
fpeaks  of  him  in  a  poem,  as  teaching  Homer,  Demoflhenes, 
and  reading  leflures  upon  Ariftotle's  philofophy,  at  Florence  -, 
and  others  have  reprefented  him,  as  not  only  a  learned,  but  as 
an  honeft,  good-natured,  and  worthy  man.  There  are  fome 
greek  manufcripts  in  being  with  his  name  upon  them  ;  one  par- 
ticularly was  in  the  king  of  France's  library  at  Paris  intituled,  A 
monody  upon  the  miferies  of  Conftantinople.  There  are  fome 
philofophical  and  moral  pieces  in  manufcript,  which  are  alfo 
afcribed  to  him. 

CALLOT  (James),  a  famous  engraver,  fon  of  John  Callot, 
herald  of  arms  in  Lorrain,  was  defcended  from  an  antient  and 
noble  family,  and  born  at  Nancy  in  1593.  He  did  not  intend, 
however,  that  the  antiquity  and  noblenefs  of  his  family  ftiould 
fupply  the  neceflary  accompliihments  of  a  gentleman  ;  and 
therefore  we  find  him  cherifliing,  from  almolt  his  infancy,  a 
tafte  and  fpirit  for  the  belles  lettres,  as  well  as  for  the  fine  arts. 
When  he  was  only  twelve  years  old  he  fet  off  for  Rome,  with- 
out acquainting  any  body,  in  order  to  fee  the  many  curiofities 
there  he  had  heard  fo  much  talk  of;  but  his  cafh  failing,  he 
joined  himfelf  to  a  party  of  Bohemians,  who  were  going  into 
Italy,  and  went  with  them  to  Florence.  There  he  was  taken 
under  the  protection  of  an  officer  of  the  great  duke,  who  put 
him  out  to  learn  defigning  under  a  fkilful  painter  and  engraver. 
Afterwards  he  got  to  Rome,  where  he  was  known  by  a  mer- 
chant of  Nancy,  and  fent  immediately  home  to  his  parents. 
When  he  was  about  14  years  of  age  he  gave  them  the  flip  again, 
and  diredled  his  courfe  towards  Rome ;  biit  he  happened  upon 
his  elder  brother,  who  was  at  Turin  about  bufinefs,  and  was 
brought  back  a  fccond  time  to  Nancy.  His  paflion,  however, 
for  feeing  Rome  being  ftill  as  warm  as  ever,  his  father  at  length 
gave  him  leave  to  go ;  and  he  went  in  the  train  of  a  gentleman, 
whom  the  duke  of  Lorrain  fent  to  the  pope. 

When  he  arrived  at  Rome,  he  learned  to  defign  and  engrave 

from    Philip  Thomafhn  of  Troyes  in  Champagne,  who   had 

fettled  in  that  city.    Afterwards  he  removed  to  Florence,  where 

n  the 
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Ac  great  dute  employed  him  with  feveral  ether  excellent  work- 
men. Callot  at  that  time  began  to  defign  in  miniature,  and  had 
fo  happy  a  genius  for  it,  that  he  became  incomparable  in  that 
way.  He  quitted  his  graver,  and  ufed  aquafortis,  becaufe  this 
was  both  the  quickeil  way  of  working,  and  gave  more  ftrength 
and  fpirit  to  the  performance.  After  the  great  duke's  death, 
he  began  to  have  thoughts  of  returning  to  his  own  country  5 
and  about  that  very  time,  prince  Charles,  coming  through  Flo- 
rence, and  being  uncommonly  ftruck  with  fome  of  his  curious 
pieces,  perfuaded  Callot  to  go  along  with  him  to  Lorrain,  and 
promifed  him  a  good  falary  from  his  father-in-law  Henry,  the 
reigning  duke.  Callot  attended  him,  and  had  a  confiderable 
penfion  fettled  upon  him  ;  and,  being  in  his  32d  year,  he  took 
a  wife,  who  was  a  woman  of  family.  His  reputation  was  now 
fpread  all  over  Europe,  infomuch  that  the  infanta  of  Spain  fent 
for  him  to  Bruflels,  when  the  marquis  of  Spinola  was  laying 
Cege  to  Breda,  that  he  might  firlt  draw,  and  afterwards  engrave, 
as  he  did,  the  (lege  of  that  town.  He  went  to  France  in  1628, 
when  Louis  Xlli.  made  him  defign  and  engrave  the  Cege  of  Ro- 
chelle  and  the  ifleofRhe.  After  he  had  been  amply  recom- 
penfed  by  that  monarch,  he  returned  to  Nancy  ;  where  he  con- 
tinued to  follow  the  bufinefs  of  engraving  fo  affiduoufly,  that 
he  is  faid  to  have  left  1 380  pieces  of  his  own  doing  :  a  prodigious 
number  for  fo  fiiort  a  life  as  his  !  When  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
Gallon  of  France,  withdrew  into  Lorrain,  he  made  him  engrave 
feveral  filver  ftamps,  and  went  to  his  houfe  two  hours  every 
day  to  learn  to  draw.  In  1631,  when  the  king  of  France  had 
reduced  Nancy,  he  fent  for  Callot  to  engrave  that  new  conqueft, 
as  he  had  done  Rochelle ;  but  Callot  begged  to  be  excufed, 
becaufe  that  being  a  Lorrainer  he  could  not  do  any  thing  fo 
much  againft  the  honour  of  his  prince  and  country.  The  king 
was  not  difpleafed  at  his  anfwei',  but  faid,  *'  The  duke  of  Lor- 
rain was  very  happy  in  having  fuch  faithful  and  atFeCiionate  fub- 
jefts."  Some  of  the  courtiers  infinuated,  that  he  ought  to  be 
forced  to  do  it ;  to  which  Callot,  when  it  was  told  him,  replied 
with  great  firmnefs,  *'  That  he  would  fooner  cut  off  his  thumb 
than  be  obliged  to  do  any  thing  againft  his  honour."  But  the 
king,  inftead  of  forcing  him,  endeavoured  to  draw  him  into 
France,  by  offering  to  fettle  upon  him  a  very  large  penGon  j  to 
which  Callot  anfwered,  *'  That  he  could  not  leave  his  country 
and  birth-place,  but  that  there  he  would  always  be  ready  to 
ferve  his  majefty."  Neverthelefs-,  when  he  afterwards  found 
the  ill  condition  Lorrain  was  reduced  toby  the  taking  of  Nancy, 
he  projected  a  fchenie  of  retixrning  with  his  wife  to  Florence-, 
but  was  hindered  from  executing  it  by  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened on  the  28th  of  Mai'ch  163(5,  when  he  was  only  43  years 
'  of 
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of  age  [qJ  He  was  burled  in  the  cloifter  of  the  cordeliers  at 
Nancy,  where  his  ancellovs  lay ;  and  had  an  epitaph  infcribed 
upon  a  piece  of  black  marble,  on  which  was  engraved  a  half 
portrait  of  himfelf. 

CALMET  (Augustin),  a  Frenchman,  born  in  1672.  He 
became  a  benedi(!i^ine  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Vannes  in  id'SB, 
and  difcovered  early  a  ftrong  difpofition  towards  the  oriental 
languages.  After  having  taught  philofophy  and  theology  to  his 
younger  brethren,  he  was  fent,  in  1 704,  as  fub-prior  to  the  ab- 
bey of  Munfter ;  and  there  formed  a  fociety  of  eight  or  ten, 
whofe  fele  obje£l  v/as  to  be  the  ftudy  of  the  holy  fcriptures. 
Here  he  compofed  part  of  his  commentaries,  which  father  Ma- 
billon  and  the  abbe  Duguet  prevailed  on  him  to  publifli  in 
french  rather  than  latin  [rj.  His  labours  were  recompenfed 
by  his  being  nominated  abbot  of  St.  Leopold  de  Nanci  in  1718, 
and  afterwards  of  Senoncs  in  1728  \  in  which  lail  houfc  he  died 
in  1757. 

Calmet,  as  may  eafily  be  imagined,,  collected  every  thing  that 
had  any  relation  to  the  fubjecl  he  was  upon,  but  it  is  feldom 
that  he  makes  his  reader  think.  He  deals  abundantly  more  in 
facls  than  in  reflections ;  and  it  mull  be  owned,  that  many  of 
his  fadls  are  curious  and  interefling  Indeed,  a  man  who  wrote 
fo  much  could  fcarccly  have  any  time  to  think. 

r^]  Ourcountr.'man  Evelyn,  who  was  a 
vcrv  good  judge  of  hU  merit,  f'pcaks  of  him 
as  one  who  **  gave  the  utmol>  reputation  to 
his  art  of  which  it  is  capable,  and  attained, 
jfeveranydid,  to  itslublimityi  and  beyond 
which  it  feems  not  pofiible  tor  human  in- 
duftry  to  reach,  efpecially  for  figures  in 
little  :  though  he  has  likcwife  puliliui^d 
fomc  in  great,  as  boldly  and  mai^erly  per- 
formed as  can  pofTibly  be  imagined.  What 
a  lofs,  fays  he,  it  has  been  to  the  virtuofi, 
that  he  did  not  more  delight  in  thofe  of  a 
greater  volume  !  fuch  as  once  he  graved 
at  Florence,  do  fufficicntiy  telbty,  and 
which  likewife  have  exalted  his  incom- 
parable talent  to  the  fupremcft  point." 
Then  enumerating  fome  of  his  principal 
performances,  as  his  St.  Paul  ;  the  demo- 
niac cured,  after  Andrea  Rofcoli;  a  ma- 
donna after  Andrea  del  Sarri  ;  St.  Luke's 
fair  do'dicated  to  Cofmo  di  Medicis  ;  the 
inurderer  of  the  holy  innocents  ;  the  duV:e 
*f  Lorrain's  p.dace  and  gatden  at  Nancy  ; 
the  entrance  of  the  gieat  duke,  with  all 
-the  fcenes  and  reprefentations  at  the  duke 
©f  Florence's  nuptials  ;  the  catafalco 
•refted  at  the  emperor  Matthias's  death  ; 
the  famous  ficge-cf  Kochelle,  &c.  Sec.  he 
concludes  his  account  of  the  ftupendous 
works  of  this  inimitable  j^xaftcr,  with  ob- 
ferving,  "  that  hi_s  point  and  jnanner  of 


etching  was  nothing  inferior,  nay  fome« 
times  even  exceeded,  the  moft  flcilful  bu- 
rin. Sculptura,  or  the  hiftory  and  art  of 
chalcography,  p.  87. 

[  R  ]  He  was  a  man  of  vaft  ^ruditiorj, 
and  a  moft  voluminous  writer  :  as  witneff- 
etli  the  following  lift.  i.  A  literal  com- 
mentary upon  all  the  books  of  the  old  and 
new  teftameiit,  23  vols.  410.  Thefe  were 
printing  from  1707  to  1716,  and  after-* 
wards  abridged  into  14  vols.  4to.  2.  D';f- 
fertations  and  prefaces  of  his  commentaries, 
printed  foparately  with  19  new  differta- 
t ions,  3  vols.  4to.  Perhaps  there  are  none 
of  his  writings  more  ufeful  than  thefe. 
3.  The  hiftory  of  the  old  and  new  teib- 
ment,  4  vols.  4to.  Tliis  was  intended  fof 
an  introdudioo  to  Fleury's  ecclefiaftical 
hiitory.  4.  An  hilWical,  critical,  and 
chronological  didlionaryof  the  bible.  Here 
every  thing  in  his  commentaries  is  reduced 
to  alphabetical  wrder.  5.  EcelefialHcal 
and  civil  hiftory  of  Lorrain,  3  vols,  folio. 
6.  Bibliotheqtie  of  the  writers  of  Lorrain, 
folio.  7.  Univerfal  hiftory,  facred  and 
profane,  15  vols.  4to.  of  which  eight  only 
v.ere  printed.  8.  Dillerrations  upon  ap- 
paritions, demons,  witches,  &€.  9.  Lite- 
ral, hiftorical,  and  moral  commentary  upon 
the  rules  of  St.  Benedift,  4to.  All  thefe 
works  are  written  in  liic  french  language. 
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CALMO  (Andrew),  born  at  Venice  about  the  year  1510, 
\v:ib  famous  both  as  a  comedian  and  an  author.  He  compofed 
fever ul  comedies  in  prole,  of  which  the  beft  is  his  Rodiana,  which 
in  facl  belongs  to  him,  though  printed  under  the  name  of  Ruz- 
zante.  There  is  alfo  by  him  a  volume  of  letters,  intituled, 
Lettre  piacevoli,  Venice,  1684,  8vo.  which  had  a  great  run  in 
their  day.  Thefe  letters,  as  well  as  almoit  all  his  other  works, 
are  written  in  the  Venetian  diale£l.     Calmo  died   at  Venice  in 

1571- 

CALPREKEDE  (Gautier  de  la),  was  born  atCahors  about 
tlie  year  161 2.  He  was  gentleman  in  ordinary  to  the  king.  He 
was  the  firfl  that  brought  into  talle  long  romances.  The  merit 
of  thofe  romances  lay  in  the  adventures,  the  intrigue  whereof 
was  not  without  art,  and  which  were  not  impoffible,  thougli 
they  were  almoft  incredible.  On  the  contrary,  Boiardo,  Ari- 
bfto,  and  TalTo  had  loatled  their  poetical  romances  with  fictions 
altogether  unnatural.  But  the  charms  of  their  poetry,  the  in- 
numerable beauties  of  the  epifodes,  and  their  marvellous  allego- 
ries, efpecially  in  Ariofto's  performances,  make  them  immortal ; 
wliereas  the  works  of  La  Calprenede,  as  well  as  the  other  large 
romances,  are  fallen  into  difcredit  on  account  of  the  improve- 
ment of  the  ftage.  The  good  tragedies  and  operas  are  filled 
with  much  more  fentiments  than  thofe  voluminous  perform- 
ances :  thefe  fentiments  are  better  exprefled,  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart  better  fearched  into.  Thus  Racine  and 
Qu^inaut,  who  have  imitated  a  little  the  ftyle  of  thofe  romances, 
have  made  them  forgotten,  in  fpeaklng  to  the  heart  a  language 
more  true,  more  afFecling,  and  more  harmonious.  La  Calpre- 
nede died  in  1663. 

CALPURNIUS,  a  native  of  Sicily,  who  flourifhed  in  281, 
was  the  reputed  author  of  feven  eclogues  addrefled  to  Neme- 
Can,  under  the  name  of  Melibceus,  of  which  the  firft,  the 
fourth,  and  feventh  turn  chiefly  upon  politics,  the  others  are 
pailoral  ficlions-  Specimens  of  his  poetry  may  be  feen  in  the 
9th  vol.  of  Crevier's  Roman  Hiftory. 

CALVART  (Dents),  a  painter,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1552, 
opened  a  fchool  at  Bologna  in  Italy,  from  whence  proceeded 
Guido,  Albano,  Dominichino,  and  many  other  mailers 
U'ortliy  of  being  his  difciples.  Calvart  paflefled  all  the  fci- 
cnces  that  were  either  neceilary  or'ufeful  to  the  art  of  paint- 
ing ;  fuch  as  architecture,  perfpetflive,  and  anatomy.  His  moll 
remarkable  pictures  are  at  Bologna,  at  Rome,  and  at  Reggio. 
Tliey  are  highly  valued  for  difpofition,  ordonnance,  dignity  and 
colouring.     Calvart  died  at  Bologna  in  16 19,  at  the  age  of  67. 

CALVERT  (George),  defcended  from  the  antientand  noble 
houfe  of  Calvert,  in  the  earldom  of  Flanders,  and  afterwards 
created  lord  Baltimore,  was  born  at  Kipling  in  Yorkfliire,  about 
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1582.  In  1593  he  became  a  commoner  of  Trinity  college  in 
Oxford,  and  in  Feb.  15Q7  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  At  his 
return  from  his  travels  he  was  made  fecretary  to  Robert  Cecil, 
one  of  the  principal  fecretaries  of  (late  to  James  I.  who  con- 
tinued him  in  his  fervice,  when  he  was  raifed  to  the  office  of  lord 
high-treafurer.  Aug.  30,  1605,  when  James  was  entertained 
by  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  he  was  created  M.  A.  with  feve- 
ral  noblemen  and  gentlemen.  Afterwards  he  was  made  one  ef 
the  clerks  af  the  privy  council,  and  in  1617  received  the  ho- 
nour of  knighthood.  Feb.  1619  he  was  appointed  to  be  one  of 
the  principal  fecretaries  of  (late.  '1  hinking  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham had  been  the  chief  inftrument  of  his  preferment,  he 
prefented  him  with  a  jewel  of  great  value  :  but  the  duke  re- 
turned it,  acknowledging  he  had  no  hand  In  his  advancement, 
for  that  his  majefty  alone-  had  made  choice  of  him  on  account  of 
his  great  abilities.  May  1620  the  king  granted  him  a  yearly 
penfion  of  looel.  out  of  the  cufioms.  After  having  held  the 
fcals  about  five  years,  he  refigned  them  in  1624,  frankly  own- 
ing to  the  king,  that  he  was  become  a  roman  catholic.  The 
king,  neverthelefs,  continued  him  a  privy  counfellor  all  his 
reign-,  and  in  Feb.  1625  created  him  fby  the  name  of  fir 
Ceorge  Calvert  of  Danbywifke  in  Yorkfliire,  knight)  baron  of 
Baltimore  in  the  county  of  Longford  in  Ireland.  He  was  ar 
that  time  a  reprefentative  in  parliament  for  the  univerfiry  of  Ox- 
ford. 

While  he  was  fecretary  of  ftate,  he  had  obtained  a  patent  for 
him  and  his  heirs  to  be  abfolute  lord  and  proprietor  (with  the 
royalties  of  a  count-palatine)  of  the  province  of  Avalon  in 
Newfoundland.  This  name  he  gave  it  from  Avalon  in  Somer- 
fetihire,  whereon  Claftonbury  ftands,  the  firfl-fruits  of  <:hri{lia- 
nity  in  i3ritain,  as  the  other  was  in  that  part  of  America.  He 
laid  out  ?5ool.  in  advancing  this  new  plantation,  and  built  a 
hanilfome  houfe  in  Ferryland.  After  the  death  of  king  James, 
he  went  twice  to  Newfoundland.  "When  M.  de  I'Arade,  with 
three  french  men  of  war,  had  reduced  the  englifli  fifliermen 
there  to  great  extremity,  lord  Baltimore,  with  two  fliips  manned 
at  his  own  expence,  drove  away  the  French,  taking  60  of  them 
prifoners,  and  relieved  the  EnglHh.  Neverthelefs,  finding  his 
plantation  very  much  expofed  tg  the  infults  of  the  French,  ha 
at  lull  determined  to  abandon  it.  He  went  to  Virginia;  and 
having  viewed  the  neighbouring  country,  returned  to  England, 
and  obtained  from  Charles  I.  (who  had  as  great  a  regard  for  him 
as  James  had)  a  patent  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  Maryland  on 
the  north  of  \'irginia.  He  died  at  London  April  i^,  1632,  be- 
fore the  grant  was  made  out  •,  but  his  fon- Cecil  Calvert,  lord 
Baltimore,  who  had  been  at  Virginia,  took  it  out  in  his  own 
aame,  and  the  patent  bears  date,  June  20,  1&32.     He  was  to 
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hbld  it  of  tile  Crown  of  England  in  common  foccagci  as  of  the 
manor  of  "Wind  for  ;  paying  yearly,  on  Eafter  Tuefday,  two  in- 
dian  arrows  of  thofc  parts  at  the  caftle  of  Windfor,  and  the 
fifth  part  of  the  gold  and  fdver  ore  that  {hould  be  found  therein., 
ICing  Charles  himfelf  gaVe  that  province  the  name  of  Mary- 
land, in  honour  of  his  queen  Henrietta  Maria.  The  fir  ft  co- 
lony fent  thither  confirted  of  about  200  people,  roman  catho- 
lics, tlie  chief  of  whom  were  gentlemen  of  good  families.  Since 
the  firft  planting  of  this  colony,  in  1634,  it  is  become  very  con- 
fiderable  and  llourifliing,  being  chiefly  peopled  \Vith  roman  ca- 
tholics, who  have  transplanted  themfelves  thither,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  penal  laws  made  againft  them  in  England.  The  Bal- 
timore family  were  in  danger  of  lofing  their  property  on  ac- 
count of  their  religion,  by  the  acl  which  requires  all  roman  ca- 
tholic heirs  to  profefs  the  proteftant  religion,  on  pain  of  being 
deprived  of  their  eftates  :  but  this  was  prevented  by  their  pro- 
felling  the  proteftant  religion. 

George,  the  firft  lord,  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Dun- 
Han's  in  the  weft,  in  Fleet-ftreet.  As  to  his  character,  Lloyd 
fays,  "  he  was  the  only  ftatefman,  that,  being  engaged  to  a  de- 
cried party  [the  roman  catholics],  managed  his  bulinefs  with 
that  great  refpetSl  for  all  fides,  that  all  who  knew  him  applauded 
him,  and  none  that  had  any  thing  to  do  with  him  complained 
of  him  [s]. 

CALVERT  (James),  the  fon  of  Robert  Calvert,  a  grocer  and 
fherifFof  York,  was  born  on  the  Pavement  in  that  antient  city  : 
he  was  of  Clare-hall  in  Cambridge,  contemporary  with  the  fa- 
mous archbifliop  Tillotfon.  He  was  bred  up  under  Mr.  David 
Clarkfon,  and  was  a  graduate  in  the  univerfity.  He  had  been 
for  feveral  years  at  Topcliff,  when  he  was  filenced  by  the  a6l  of 
uniformity  ;  after  which  he  retired  to  York,  lived  privately,  but 
ftudied  hard ;  and  there  it  was  that  he  wrote  his  learned  book 
concerning  the  ten  tribes,  intituled  Naphthali,  feu  collu(£latio 
theologica  de  reditu  decern  tribuum,  converfione  Judaeorum  et 
menf.  Ezekielis,  Lond.  4to.  1672.  This  book  he  dedicated  to 
biftiop  Wilkins,  on  whom  he  waited  at  Scarborough  Spaw,  to- 
gether with  Mr.  Williams  of  York.  Bifliop  Wilkins  received 
him  with  much  refpeft,  and  encouraged  him  to  live  in  hopes  of 
a  comprehenfion.  About  the  year  1675  he  became  chaplain  to 
fir  William  Strickland  of  Boynton,  where  he  continued  feveral 
years,  preaching  and  educating  his  fon,  till  both  he  and  his  lady 
died  )  then  he  removed  to  Hull,  and  from  thence  into  Northum- 
berland, to  fir  William  Middleton's,  where  he  conftantly  exer- 

[j]  He  wrote,  r.  Carmen  funebre  in  4.  The  anfwerofTomTeliTruth.  5.  The 

D.  Hea.  Untofium  ad  Gallos  bis  legatum,  practice  of  princes,  and   6.  The  lamenta- 

ibique  nuper  fato  tuniflum.      z.  Speeches  tion  of  the  kirk, 
in  parliament.    3 ,  Various  letiers  «f  itate. 
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cifed  his  fun£lion  as  chaplain,  educated  his  ofily  fon,  was  left 
tutor  to  him  when  his  father  died,  and  was  very  careful  of  his 
education  both  at  home  and  in  Cambridge.  He  died  in  De- 
cember 1698. 

CALVIN  (John),  one  of  the  chief  reformers  of  the  church 
in  the  xvith  century,  was  born  at  Noyon  in  Picardy,  July  i  o, 
1509.  He  was  inftruded  in  grammar  learning  at  Paris  under 
Matuvinus  Corderius,  and  ftudied  philofophy  in  the  college  of 
Montaigu  under  a  fpanifli  profeflbr.  His  father,  who  difcovered 
many  murks  of  his  early  piety,  particularly  in  his  rcprchenfions 
of  the  vices  of  his  companions,  defigned  him  for  the  church, 
and  got  him  prefented,  May  21,  1521,  to  the  chapel  of  Notre 
Dame  de  la  Gefine,  in  the  church  of  Noyon.  In  1527  he  was 
prefented  to  the  rectory  of  Marteville,  which  he  exchanged  in 
1529  for  the  re£lory  of  Pont  TEveque  near  Noyon.  His  father 
afterwards  changed  his  refolution,  afid  would  have  him  ftudy 
law  ;  to  which  Calvin,  who,  by  readii^g  the  fcriptures,  had  con- 
ceived a  difiike  to  the  fupcrflitions  of  popery,  readily  confented, 
and  refigned  the  chapel  of  Gefine  and  the  rettory  of  Pont  I'E- 
veque  in  X534:  he  had  never  been  in  priefl's  orders,  and  be- 
longed to  the  church  only  by  having  received  the  tonfure.  He 
was  fent  to  fhudy  the  law  firft  under  Peter  de  I'Etoile  (Petrus 
Stella)  at  Orleans,  and  afterwards  under  Andrew  Alciat  at 
Bourges.  He  made  a  great  progrefs  in  that  fcience,  and  im- 
proved no  lefs  in  the  knowledge  of  divinity  by  his  private  flu- 
dies.  At  Bourges  he  applied  to  the  greek  tongue,  under  the 
direction  of  ptofeflbr  Wolmar.  Hi» father's  deatli  having  called 
tiirn  back  to  Noyon,  he  lisid  there  a  fliort  time,  and  then  went 
to  Paris,  where  he  wrote  a  commentary  on  Seneca's  treatife  dc 
dementia,  being,  at  this  time  about  24.  Having  put  his  name 
in  latin  to  this  piece,  he  laid  afide  his  furname  Cauvin,  for  that 
of  Calvin,  ftyling  himfelf  in  the  title-page  Lucius  Calvlnus  civis 
Tomanus.  He  foon  made  himfelf  known  at  Paris  to  fuch  as 
had  privately  embraced  the  reformation.  A  fpeech  of  Nicho- 
las Cop,  reclor  of  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  of  which  Calvin  fur- 
niflied  the  materials,  having  greatly  difpleafed  the  Sorbonne 
and  the  parliament,  gave  rife  to  a  pcrfecution  againft  the  pro- 
teftants  ;  and  Calvin,  who  narrowly  efcaped  being  taken  in  the 
college  of  Forteret,  M'as  forced  to  retire  to  Xaintonge,  after  hav- 
ing had  the  honour  to  be  introduced  to  the  queen  of  Navarre, 
"who  laid  this  firft  florm  raifed  againft  the  proteftants.  Calvin 
returned  to  Paris  ia  1534.  This  year  the  reformed  met  with 
fevcte  treatment,  which  determined  him  to  leave  France,  after 
publilhing  a  treatife  againft  thole  who  believe  that  departed 
ibuls  are  in  a  kind  of  fleep.  He  retired  to  Bafil,  where  he  ftu- 
died hebrew :  at  this  time  he  publiflied  his  Inftitutions  of  the 
ehriftian  religion  ;  a  work  well  adapted  to  fpread  his  fame, 
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tliougli  he  lumfelf  was  defirous  of  living  in  obfcurity.  it  is  de- 
dicated to  the  french  king,  Francis  1.  This  prince  being  folH- 
citous,  according  to  Beza,  to  gain  the  friendililp  of  the  proteil- 
ants  in  Germany,  and  knowing  that  they  were  highly  incenfed 
by  the  cruel  pcrfecutions  which  their  brethren  fuffered  In 
France,  he,  by  advice  of  William  de  Bellay,  reprefented  to 
tl'-em,  that  he  had  only  punilhed  certain  enthuilafts,  who  fub-. 
ilituted  their  own  imaginations  in  the  place  of  God's  word,  and 
defplled  the  civil  maglllrate.  Calvin,  ftung  with  indignation  at 
this  wicked  evafion,  wrote  this  work  as  an  apology  for  the  pro- 
teilants  who  were  burnt  for  their  religion  in  France.  The  de- 
dication to  Francis  I.  is  one  of  the  tliree  that  have  been  highly 
admired  ;  that  of  Thuanus  to  his  hiftory,  and  Cafaubon's  to  Po- 
lybius,  are  the  two  others-  This  treatife,  when  firil  publiflied 
iu  1535,  was  only  a  Iketch  of  a  larger  work.  The  complete 
editions,  both  in  latin  and  in  french,  with  the  author's  lall  addi- 
tions and  corrections,  did  not  appear  till  1558.  After  the  pub- 
lication of  this  work,  Calvin  went  to  Italy  to  pay  a  viiit  to  the 
duchefs  of  Ferrara,  a  lady  of  eminent  piety,  by  whom  he  was 
very  kindly  received.  From  Italy  he  came  back  to  France,  and 
having  fettled  his  private  affairs,  he  purpofed  to  go  to  Strafbourg 
or  Bafil,  in  company  with  his  fole  furviving  brother  Antony 
Calvin  ;  but  as  the  roads  were  not  fafe  on  account  of  the  war, 
except  through  the  duke  of  Savoy's  territories,  he  chofe  that 
road.  "  This  was  a  particular  direcllon  of  Providence,"  fays 
Bayle ;  "  it  was  his  defliny  that  he  fliould  fettle  at  Geneva, 
and  when  he  was  wholly  intent  on  going  farther,  he  found 
himfelf  detained  by  an  order  from  heaven,  if  I  may  fo 
fpeak."  William  Farcl,  a  man  of  a  warm  enthufiaflic  temper, 
who  had  in  vain  ufed  many  entreaties  to  prevail  with  Calvin  to 
be  his  fellow-labourer  in  that  part  of  the  Lord's  vineyard,  at 
lad  folemnly  declared  to  him,  in  tlie  name  of  God,  that  if  he 
w  ould  not  itay,  the  curfe  pf  God  would  attend  him  wherever 
he  went,  as  feeking  himfelf  and  not  Chrift.  Calvin  therefore 
was  obliged  to  comply  with  the  choice  which  the  confiftory  and 
magiftrates  of  Geneva  made  of  him,  with  the  confent  of  the 
people,  to  be  one  of  their  minillcrs,  and  profeflbr  of  divinity. 
He  wanted  to  undertake  only  this  lad  office,  and  not  the  other  ; 
but  iu  the  end  he  was  obliged  to  take  both  upon  him,  in  Auguit 
1536.  The  year  following  he  made  all  the  people  declare,  upon 
oath,  their  alTent  to  a  confeflion  of  faith,  which  contained  a  re- 
nunciation of  popery  j  and  becaufe  this  reformation  in  dofl^rine 
did  not  put  an  entire  llop  to  the  immoralities  that  prevailed  at 
Geneva,  nor  banilh  that  fpirit  of  faclion  which  had  fet  the  prin- 
cipal families  at  variance,  Calvin,  in  concert  with  his  colleagues, 
declared,  that  they  could  not  celebrate  the  facrament  whilft 
they  kept  up  their  animofities,  and  trampled  on  the  difcipline 
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of  the  church.  He  alfo  intimated,  that  he  could  not  fubmitto 
the  regulation  which  the  fynod  of  the  canton  of  Berne  had 
lately  made  [t].  "Whereupon  the  fyndics  of  Geneva  fummoncd 
an  aflembly  of  the  people  ;  and  it  was  ordered  that  Calvin, 
Farel,  and  another  miniilcr,  fliould  leave  the  town  iri  two  days, 
for  refufing  to  adminifler  the  facrament.  Calvin  retired  to 
Strafbourg,  and  eftabliflied  a  french  church  in  that  city,  of  which 
he  was  the  firfl  minifter :  he  was  alfo  appointed  to  be  profefTor 
of  divinity  there.  During  his  flay  at  Strafbourg,  he  continued 
to  give  many  marks  of  his  affediion  for  the  church  of  Geneva ; 
as  appears,  amongll  other  things,  by  the  anfwer  which  he  wrote 
in  1539,  to  the  beautiful  but  artful  letter  of  cardinal  Sadolet, 
bifhop  of  Carpentras,  inviting  the  people  of  Geneva  to  return 
into  the  bofom  of  the  romifli  church.  7"wo  years  after,  the 
divines  of  Strafbourg  being  very  defirous  that  he  fhould  aflifl  at 
the  diet,  which  the  emperor  had  appointed  to  be  held  at  Worms 
and  at  Ratifbon,  for  accommodating  the  religious  difference,  he 
went  thither  with  Bucer,  and  had  a  conference  m  ith  Mehncr 
thon.  Meanwhile  the  people  of  Geneva  (the  fyndics  who  pro- 
moted his  banifliment  being  now  fome  of  them  executed,  and 
others  forced  to  fly  their  country  for  their  crimes)  entreated 
him  fo  earneflly  to  return  to  them,  that  at  lafl  he  confented, 
He  arrived  at  Geneva  Sept.  13,  1541,  to  the  great  fatisfaftion 
both  of  the  people  and  the  magiflratcs  ;  and  the  frrfb  thing  he 
did,  after  his  arrival,  was  to  eftablifh  a  form  of  church  difcipline^ 
and  a  confiflorial  jurifdiclion,  inverted  with  the  power  of  in- 
ilidling  cenfures  and  canonical  punifliments,  as  far  as  excom- 
munication inclufively.  This  flep  was  exclaimed-  againfl  by 
many,  as  a  revival  of  romifh  tyranny :  neverthelefs  it  was  car- 
ried into  execution,  the  new  canon  being  paffed  into  a  law,  in 
an  aflembly  of  the  whole  people,  held  on  Nov.  20,  154'  ;  and 
the  clergy  and  laity  folemnly  promiftd  to  conform  to  it  for  ever. 
Agreeably  to  the  fpirit  of  this  confiflorial  chamber,  which  fome 
confidered  as  a  kind  of  inquifition,  Calvin  proceeded  to  moft 
unwarrantable  lengths ;  to  which  indeed  he  was  but  too  eafily 
impelled  by  a  natural  warmth  and  unrelenting  hardnefs  of  tem- 
per. Michael  Servetus,  a  phyfician,  having  written  to  him  fome 
letters  upon  the  myflery  of  the  trinity,  which  appeared  to  con- 
tain heterodox  notions,  he  adlually  made  them  the  ground-work 
of  a  perfecution  againft  him  ;  and  this  perfecution  did  not  ceafe, 
or  flop  in  its  progrefs,  till  the  unhappy  culprit  was  configned  to 
the  flames.     This  pious  reformer  forgot  that  he  was  exerciiing 

[t]   The  church  of  Geneva  m^de  ufe  of  at  Laiifanne,  that  the  church  of  Geneva 

leavened  bread  in  the   holy  communion,  Ihould  be   required    to  reltore  the   ufe  of 

had  removed  all  the  baptifmal  fonts  out  of  unleavened   bread,    the    baptifmal    fonts, 

the  churches,  and  obfc^rved    no  holidays  and  the  obfervatioa  ot  the   feilts.     Thef? 

but  Sundays.     Thefe   three  things   were  were  the  regulations  to  which  Calvin  re- 

difapproved  by  the  churches  of  the  canton  fufed  to  fubinit. 
pi  Berne,  who  made  an  aft  in  a  fynod  held 

that 
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"diat  fplrlt  cf  intolerance  in  the  church  of  Geneva,  which  had  fo 
much  contributed  to  drive  him  from  the  church  ot  Rome  j  and 
ht  is  a  (Irong  example  to  countenance  the  well-known  aphoriim, 
tii.it  "  Prieils  of  all  religions  ?.re  the  fame  ;"  that  is,  will  be  per- 
lecutors  when  they  can.  The  inflexible  rigour  with  which  Calvin 
alierted,  on  all  occafions,  the  rights  of  his  conliilory,  procured 
him  many  enemies :  but  nothing  daunted  him  ;  and  one  would 
hardly  believe,  if  there  were  not  unquelUonable  proots  of  it, 
that,  amidft  all  the  conimotions  at  home,  he  could  take  fo  much 
care  as  he  did  of  the  churches  abroad,  in  France,  Germany, 
England,  and  Poland,  and  write  fo  many  books  and  letters  [uj. 
lie  did  more  by  his  pen  than  by  his  prclence ;  ncverthelefs,  on 
forae  occafions  he  acted  in  perfon,  particularly  at  Francfort  in 
1556,  whither  he  went  to  put  an  end  to  the  difputes  which 
divided  the  french  church  in  tliat  city.  He  was  always  employed  ; 
having  almoft  conilantly  his  pen  in  his  han  t,  even  when  (ick- 
nels  confined  him  to  his  bed ;  and  he  continued  tlie  difcharge 
of  all  thofe  duties,  which  his  zeal  for  the  general  good  of  the 
churches  impofed  on  him,  till  the  dav  of  iiis  death,  iSIay  27, 
1564.  He  was  a  man  whom  God  had  endowed  with  very  emi- 
nent talents;  a  clear  underilanding,  a  folid  judgment,  and  a 
happy  memory  [x]  :  he  was  a  judicious,  elegant,  and  indefati- 
gable writer,  and  poflefled  of  very  extenfive  learning,  and  a, great 
zeal  for  truth.  Jofeph  Scaliger,  who  was  not  lavilh  of  his 
praife,  could  not  forbear  admiring  Calvin  :  none  of  the  com- 
mentators, he  faid,  had  hit  fo  well  the  fenfe  of  the  prophets  ; 
and  he  particularly  commended  him  for  not  attempting  to  com- 
ment the  book  of  the  Revelation,  We  learn  from  Guy  Patin, 
that  many  of  the  roman  catholics  woiild  do  juilice  to  Calvin's 
merit,  if  they  dared  to  fpeak  their  minds.  One  cannot  help 
laughing  at  thofe  who  have  been  fo  iiupid  as  to  accufe  him  of 
having  been  a  lover  of  wine,  good  chear,  money,  Sec.  Artful 
Wanderers  would  have  owned  that  he  was  fober  by  conllitution, 
and  that  he  was  not  follicitous  to  heap  up  riches.  That  a  man 
who  had  acquired  fo  great  a  i-eputation  and  fuch  an  authority, 
ihould  yet  have  had  but  a  falary  of  100  crowns,  and  refufe  to 
accept  of  more  ;  and  after  living  55  years  with  the  utmoil  fru- 
gality, {hould  leave  but  300  crowns  to  his  heirs,  including  the 
value  of  his  library,  which  fold  very  dear,  is  fomething  fo  he- 
roical,  that  one  muit  have  loft  all  feeling  not  to  admire  it.  When 
Calvin  took  his  leave  of  the  people  of  Strafhourg,  to  return  to 

[u  J  The  edition  of  his  works  publifhed  be  lud  fren  but  once  ;  and  that  when  he 

at  GeHCvj,  _conr»!r.s  ii  volumes  in  t'olio ;  was  interrupted  tor  feveral   hours,  vthilil 

•.shich  have  bcea  brought  into  9  vols. in  the  he  was  dictating  any  thing,  he  would  rs- 

edition  printed  at  Amllerdara,  in  1667.  fume  the  thread  of  his  difcourfs,  without 

[xj   We  are  told  by  Beza,  who  wrote  being  told  where  he  broke  off;  and  never 

ii\i  liie  both  in  latin  and  !iencl>,  that  he  forgot  wlut  he  bad oace committed  tome- 

Jtaew  msa  agaii:,  afcer  miwy  years,  whom  mory. 

T  4  Geneva, 
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Geneva,  they  wanted  to  continue  to  him  the  privileges  of  a  free«» 
man  of  their  town,  and  the  revenues  of  a  prebend,  which  had 
been  affigned  to  him  ;  the  former  he  accepted,  but  abfolutely 
refufed  the  other.  He  carried  one  of  his  brothers  with  him  to 
Geneva,  but  he  never  laboured  to  raife  him  to  an  honourable  poft, 
as  any  other  poffelled  of  his  credit  would  have  done.  He  took 
care  indeed  of  the  honour  of  his  brother's  family  by  getting  him 
loofened  from  an  adulterefs,  and  obtaining  leave  for,  him  to 
marry  again  :  but  even  his  enemies  ixlate,  that  he  made  him 
learn  the  trade  of  a  bookbinder,  which  he  followed  all  his  life. 

Calvin,  when  he  was  about  thirty,  by  the  advice  of  his  patron 
Martin  Bucer,  married  at  Strafbourg  Idoletta  de  Bure,  widow 
of  an  anabaptift,  whom  he  had  converted.  She  had  fome  chil- 
dren by  her  firfl  hufband,  and  bore  Calvin  one  fon,  who  died 
foon  after  his  birth.  The  mother  died  in  1549.  Calvin  appears, 
by  his  letters,  to  have  been  extremely  afflitlcd  for  the  lofs  of 
her,  and  never  married  again, 

CALVISIUS  (Sethus),  a  learned  German,  was  born  at 
Grolleb,  a  little  town  in  rhuringia,  in  1 5  56.  He  was  famous  for 
his  fkill  in  chronology,  and  publiihed  a  fyflem  of  it  in  1605,  upon 
the  principles  of  Jofeph  Scaliger,  for  which  he  M^as  not  a  littk 
commended  by  Scaliger.  Ifaac  Cafaubon  alfo,  a  better  judge  in 
this  cafe  than  Scaliger,  as  being  under  lefs  temptation  to  be  partial, 
has  faid  very  high  things  of  Calvifius.  In  161  i,Calvifius  publiflieda 
work  againil  the  gregorinn  calendar,  under  the  title  of  Elenchus 
calendarii  a  papa  Gregorio  XIII.  comprobati  •,  or,  a  Confutation 
of  the  calendar,  approved  and  ellabliflied  by  pope  Gregory  XIII. 
Voflius  tells  us,  that  he  not  only  attempts  in  this  work  to  fliew 
the  errors  of  the  gregorian  calendar,  but  offers  alfo  a  new  and 
more  concife,  as  well  as  truer  method  of  reforming  the  calendar. 
He  prepared  a  moi-e  corre£l  edition  of  his  chronology,  but  did 
not  live  to  publifh  it  himfelf ;  for  he  died  in  1617,  and  it  was 
iiot  publifhed  till  1620.  This  work  is  faid  to  have  coft  him 
twenty  years  pains  and  fludy. 

CAMBERT,  a  french  mufician,  was  fird  made  fuperintendant 
of  mufic  to  the  queen-mother  Ann  of  Auftria.  He  was  the  firll 
that  gave  operas  in  France,  conjointly  with  the  abbe  Perrin, 
who  aflociated  him  in  the  privilege  granted  him  by  the  king  for 
that  fpccies  of  performance.  Lulli  having  eclipfed  him,  and 
obtaining  the  privilege  in  1672,  Cambert  went  over  to  England  ; 
where  Charles  II.  appointed  him  mafter  of  his  band,  which  poft 
he  filled  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1677.  His  genius 
was  not  equal  to  that  of  Lulii ;  but  he  took  better  care  of  his 
conducft  i  and  his  difpofition  was  lefs  fatirical.  There  are  fome 
operas  of  his,  fevcral  divertifements,  and  various  fmall  pieces 
of  mufic.  He  firft  made  himfelf  talked  9/  by  his  exquifite  talent 
in  tpuching  the  organ. 

CAMD^iN 
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CAMDEN  (William),  one  of  the  mod  lUuftrlous  men  of 
his  age,  was  born  at  London,  May  2,  155  !•  His  father  was  a 
native  of  Lichfield  in  Staftbrdfhire,  but  fettling  at  London  be- 
came a  member  of  the  company  of  painter-ftainers.  His  mother 
was  defcended  from  the  ancient  family  of  the  Curwens  of  Wirk- 
Ington  in  Cumberland.  He  received  the  firlt  tindlure  of  learn- 
ing in  Chrift's  hofpital ;  was  afterwards  fent  to  Jt.  Paul's  fchool  j 
and  at  fifteen  entered  as  a  fervitor  at  Magdalen  college  in  Ox- 
ford :  he  perfedled  himfelf  in  grammar  learning  in  the  fchool 
adjoining,  under  Dr.  Thomas  Cooper,  afterwards  biiliop  of  Lin- 
coln. Upon  mifling  a  demi's  place,  he  went  from  thence  to 
Broadgate-hall,  now  Pembroke  college,  in  the  fame  univerfity  ; 
where  he  remained  two  years  and  a  half,  under  the  tuition  of 
Dr.  Thomas  Thornton,  v/ho  being  advanced  to  a  canonry  of 
Chrift-church,  carried  Camden  along  with  him,  and  entertained 
him  in  his  own  lodgings  [y].  At  this  time  it  was  that  his  friend- 
fhip  commenced  with  the  two  Carews  [z],  Richard  and  George; 
the  latter  of  whom  was  afterwards  created  earl  of  Totnefs.  13y 
the  intereft  of  the  popifli  party,  he  loll  a  fellowfliip  in  the  col- 
lege of  All  Saints.  In  1570  he  was  defirous  of  being  admitted 
B.  A.  but  in  this  alfo  he  mifcarred.  The  year  following  he  came 
up  to  London,  to  profecute  his  fhudies  •,  Dr.  Gabriel  Goodman, 
dean  of  Weftminfter,  and  Dr.  Godfrey  Goodman  his  brother, 
fupplying  hiia  both  with  money  and  books-  In  1573  he  re- 
turned to  Oxford,  where  he  fupplicated  again  for  the  degree 
that  had  been  refufed  him  ;  and  his  requeft  being  now  granted, 
he  took,  but  did  not  complete,  it  by  determination.  In  1^75 
Pr.  Gabriel  Goodman  procured  him  to  be  chofea  fecond  mafter 
of  Weftminfter-fchool.  While  he  difcharged  this  laborious 
office  with  diligence  and  faithfulnefs,  he  was  very  attentive  to 
whatever  might  contribute  to  the  perfeclien  of  the  work  he  had 
in  view,  namely,  *'  A  hirtory  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Britain,  their  origin,  manners,  and  laws,"  which  appeared  in 
15865  in  latin.  The  author  himfelf  tells  us,  that  he  Ipent  ten 
years  in  compihng  it ;  and  that  he  was  firil  put  upon  it  by 

■  [vj^Among  ihe  reft  of  the  proofs  which  is  the  more  prohahle,  becaufe  we  leirn  horn 
Camden  atibrdej  of  his  early  attention  to  himfelf,  that  before  he  left  Oxfjrd,  he 
the  ftuJy  of  antiquities,  one  was,  that  had  a  ftrong  inclination  to  thefe  itudies  ; 
when  he  was  an  undergraduate  at  Chrift-  and  that  he  could  never  hear  any  thing 
church,  he  furveyed  all  the  churches  and  menrioned,  relating  to  that  fubjed,  with- 
chapels  in  Oxford,  and  gave  a  defcription  out  more  than  ordinary  attention.  After 
ot  the  moijuments  and  arms  in  each  of  he  quitted  the  univerfit}',  and  before  he 
them.  Wood  often  told  Dr.  Smith,  that  was  fettled  at  Weftminfter,  he  made  fre- 
he  had  feen  thei;  church-notes,  but  never  quent  excurfions,  for  the  fake  of  informing 
would  fay  where;  and  they  are  probably  himfelf  in  matters  of  this  nature  ;  and  be- 
by  this  time  entirely  loft,  gm  very  early  to  form  thofe  colleflions, 
[z}  As  they  were  both  antiquaries,  it  out  of  which  he  after^va^ds  drew  his  leam- 
has  been  fuppofed  that  their  converfation  ed  an4  laborious  performauce.  Biog.  Brit. 
iniglu  give  Camden  a  turu  that  way.  This 
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Abraham  Ortelius,  the  mod  learned  geographer  of  his  a^c ; 
who  coming  over  to  England,  made  an  acquaintance  with 
Camden,  and  correfponded  with  him  conftantly.  He  began  to 
digeft  his  collections  the  year  after  he  came  to  Weftminfter, 
de\'oting  to  it  his  fpare  hours  and  holidays.  It  was  reprinted  in 
1587  and  a  third  edition  appeared  in  1590.  In  1588  Dr.  John 
Piers,  bifhop  of  Salifbury,  conferred  on  Camden  tlic  prebend 
of  Iffarcomb,  which  he  enjoyed  during  his  life  without  refi- 
<ience,  and  without  jiaving  been  promoted  to  holy  orders.  In 
June,  the  fame  yearj  he  fupplicated  the  univerfity  of  Oxford 
for  the  degree  of  JNI.  A.  which  defire  of  his  was  granted  on  con- 
dition that  he  fhouid  ilsand  in  the  acl;  following  ;  but  his  admrf- 
fion  occurs  not  in  their  regifter.  In  159^  he  fucceeded  Dr. 
JEdward  Grant,  as  head  mailer  of  Wcfiiminller-fchool.  The  year 
following  he  publillied  the  fourth  edition  of  his  Britannia,  cor- 
rected and  very  much  enlarged.  In  1597  he  publiftied  a  new 
greek  grammar,  intituled,  Crammatices  Gra;cie  Inftitutio  com- 
pendiaria,  in  ufum  regime  Scholx  Vveilmonafterienfis ;  which 
was  received  in  all  the  public  fchools  in  England.  Dr.  Smith 
fays,  that  this  grammar  had  at  that  time  run  tlirough  very  near 
JOG  imprelTions  [a].  Its  author  was  taken  from  the  life  of  a 
pedagogue  the  fame  year,  and  promoted  to  be  Clarenceux  king 
at  arms.  In  i<^cp  lie  fent  abroad  an  account  of  all  the  monu- 
ments of  the  kings,  queens,  nobles,  and  others,  in  Weltminller- 
abbey,  with  their  infcriptions  [b].  This  year  alfo  came  out  the 
fiith.  edition  of  his  Britannia-,  to  wliich  was  annexed,  an  apology 
to  the  reader,  in  anfwer  to  what  had  been  publiflied  by  Rafe 
Brooke  to  the  prejudice  of  his  work  [c].     In  1603  a  collection 

^a]  Mr.  Camden's  greek  grammar  was  tlte  authority  by  which  ne  was  mifleJ.    He 

rot  ftriftly  and  originally  his  cwn.     Mis  concludes  this  (hort  difcourl'e  with   fome 

predecefforin  Weftminrter-fchool,  Dr.  Ed-  very  quick  and  lively  ihokes  ot  learned 

vard  Grant,  compofed  a  copious  one,  ot  raillery  upon  his  opponent.      It  is  a  cir» 

which  Camden's  is  only  an  abridgement.  cumlVance  to  the  honour  of  our  great  aij- 

[b]  It   was  azain  publifticd  in  1603,  thor,  that  in  Dr.  Smith's  interleaved  copy 
and  a  third  time  in  1606.                          '  ot  the  "  Britannia"  at  Oxford,  is  a  formal 

[c]  Upon  the  publication  of  the  4ih  recantation  by  Brooke.  The  duchefs  of 
edition  of  Camden's  uork,  it  was  warmly  Newcaftlc,  however,  above  50  years  after, 
attacked  by  Rate  Brooke,  York-herald,  took  up  the  (juairel.  In  one  of  her  plays, 
who  pretended  to  jlifcover  ip  it  many  err  juttly  called,  ''  1'he  Unnatural  Tragedy," 
Tors,  in  relation  to  delcents;  on  which  ar-  is  a  whole  fcene  ^gainft  the  Britannia, 
tide  the  author  had  enlarged  very  much  Three  or  four  virgins  and  matrons  criti- 
jn  that  edition.  Caip'ien,  ip  his  defence,  oiling  on  the  fpeethes  in  ancient  hillorians, 
ihews,  fr^m  various  authorities  both  of  one  o!i  the  ladies  in  the  dialogue  proceeds 
hn^orv  and  records,  tjiai  ir>  many  of  the  to  charge  our  later  chronologers,  and  efpe- 
plates  objeded  to,  himfelf  was  in  the  right,  cially  Camden,  with  writing  not  only  par- 
and  his  adverfary,  nolwithftanding  the  tially,  but  falfejy.  The  in>,mediate  objedk 
many  years  he  had  fpeut  in  the  orifice  of  of  the  charge  is  his  account  of  families, 
herald,  in  the  wrong.  Ue  acknowledges.  The  cvitici/m  of  this  famous  duchefs,  who 
tt'at  by  following  or.e  of  his  predeceiiors,  mig'nt  probably  be  difgufted  at  fome  fup- 
Rohert  Cook,  Clarenceux  kii'.g  at  arms,  poied  omiliion  or  neglect  in  our  author, 
le,  had  fallen  into  fome  milfakes,  whicii  cau  be  of  iitlie  injjry  to  hii  refutation. 
he  thinks  were  excufabic,  on  account  of 

of 
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of  our  ancient  hiftorians  appeared  at  Francfort,  by  Camden's 
care,  under  the  title  of  "  Anglica,  Normannica,  Hibernica, 
Cambrica,  a  veteribus  defcripta ;  ex  quibus  AfTer  Menevenfis, 
aaonymus  de  vita  Gulielmi  Conquxftoris,  Thomas  Walfingham, 
Thomas  de  la.  More,  Gulielmus  (^emiticeufis,  Giraldus  Cam- 
brenfis;  plerique  nunc  in  lucem  editi,  ex  bibliotheca  GuHelmi 
Camdeni."  Having  laid  atide  the  defign  he  once  formed  of 
writing  a  civil  hiftory  of  England,  he  thought  himfelf  obliged  in 
juftice,  to  add  to  the  fmall  (lock  of  materials  already  prepared 
by  thele  original  and  valuable  authors.  This  account  he  himfelf 
gives  in  his  epiille  to  fir  Fulke  Grevile,  to  whom  he  dedicated 
this  collection  in  acknowledgment  of  the  good  offices  he  had 
done  him,  in  procuring  him  to  be  made  king  at  arms.  In  the 
year  following  he  publifhed  his  "  Remaines  of  a  greater  work 
concerning  Britain,  the  inhabitants  thereof,  their  languages, 
names,  furnames,  emprefes,  wile  fpeeches,  poefies,  and  epi- 
taphes  [d]."  This  was  a  coUeclion  of  things  which  had  been 
communicated  to  him,  whilil  he  was  gathering  materials  for  his 
Britannia.  After  the  dilcovery  of  the  gunpowder  plot,  king 
James,  being  defnous  to  put  the  reformed  churches  abroad  upon 
their  guard  againft  the  enemies  of  the  proteftant  religion,  and 
to  fatisfv  foreign  princes  of  the  juftice  of  his  proceedings,  made 
choice  of  Camden  as  bell  qualified  to  draw  up  the  whole  cafe 
in  latin.  In  1607  Camden  publiihed  the  complete  edition  of 
his  Britannia,  in  folio,  amended,  enlarged,  and  adorned  with 
maps  and  cuts;  a  tranilation  of  which  was  publifhed  in  1695, 
by  Edmund  Gibfon,  of  Queen's  college,  in  Oxford,  afterwards 
bifliop  of  London.  Dr.  Holland,  a  phyfician  of  Loventry,  who 
pubiiftied  a  tranilation  of  Camden's  Britannia  in  161 1,  had  in- 
ferted  therein  feveral  things  of  his  own.  Thefe  interpolations, 
which  a  great  many  readers  could  not  diftinguifh,  occafioned 
fome  writers  to  allege  the  authority  and  tellimony  of  Camden 
to  prove  facls  which  he  never  advanced.  'I  o  prevent  this  mil- 
take  for  the  future,  Gibfon  refolved  to  give  a  new  tranflation  of 
Camden,  purged  from  all  foreign  interpolations :  but  becaufe 
Holland's  additions  were  fometimes  good,  and  it  was  generally- 
believed  that  he  had  confulted  Camden  himfelf,  when  he  met  with 
any  obfcurities,  Gibfon  preferved  them,  and  placed  them  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page.  He  alfo  added  remarks  at  the  end  of  each 
county,  either  to  confirm  what  Camden  had  advanced,  or  to 
give  a  more  particular  account  of  places  which  he  had  defcribed, 
or  defcriptioa  of  places  omitted  by  him ;  with  a  lift  of  the  pcr- 

To"    Nil".  Granger  takes    notice,    that  the  end  of  his  Jedirition  ti  his  Retnainfi 

Camden  is  one  of  thofe  writers  who  have  coucernmg  Great  Britiin.  The  fame  fanfr 

fubjoined  the  final  letters  for  their  names  was  adopted  by  fcvcral  authors  of  the  tail 

to  f^ipc  of  their  works.  This  appears  froii^  century^ 

fon^ 
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fons  by  whom  he  was  furniOied  with  his  materials  [e].  la-, 
1615  Camden  publiflied  in  latin  his  annals  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
under  the  foUowing  title,  "  Annales  rerum  Anglicarum  &  Hi- 
bernicarum,  regnante  Elifabetha,  ad  annum  falutis  mdlxxxix." 
The  continuation  of  thefe  annals  was  finifhed  about  161 7  ;  but 
he  never  would  confent  to  its  being  publiflied  in  his  life-time. 

Camden,  not  contented  with  having  employed  his  pen  in 
the  fervice  of  the  republic  of  letters,  refolved  alfo  to  beflow, 
part  of  his  property  in  founding  a  ledure  on  hiftory  in  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Oxford.     By  a  deed  executed  in  due  form,  March  5, 

1622,  he  made  over  all  his  right  in  the  manor  of  Bexley  in 
Kent,  with  all  profits,  &c.  arifmg  therefrom,  to  the  chancellor, 
mailers,  and  feholars  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  and  their  fuc- 
ceffors,  with  this  provifo,  that  the  profits  of  the  faid  manor, 
which  were  computed  to  be  of  the  yearly  value  of  400I.  fliould 
be  enjoyed  by  Mr.  William  Heather,  his  heirs  and  executors,  for 
the  fpace  of  99  years  from  the  death  of  the  donor,during  which, 
time  the  faid  William  Heather  was  to  pay  to  the  profelTor  of 
hiftory  in  Oxford  14CI.  per  annum,  by  half-vearly  payments; 
and  after  the  expiration  of  that  term,  the  whole  ellate  to  be 
veiled  in  that  univerfity  :  for  which  ample  donation  he  wa-s 
unanimoufly  declared  and  received  into  the  luimber  of  benefac- 
tors to  the  univerfity  [f j.  He  appointed  Degory  \Vheare,_M.  A. 
fellow  of  Exeter  college,  to  be  his  firft  profefibr.  He  died  Nov.  9, 

1623,  at  his  houfe  at  Chifl'elhuril  in  Kent ;  where,  from  1609,  he 
had  pafled  all  the  time  that  he  could  be  abfent  from  London. 
By  his  will,  written  by  himfelf  upon  his  laft  birth-day,  IMay  2, 
1623  (which  day,  it  appears  by  his  diary,  was  conftantly  fpent 
by  him  in  good  works  and  pious  meditations),  he  bequeathed 
eight  pounds  to  the  poor  of  the  parifh  in  which  he  fliould  happen 
to  die  ;  a  piece  of  plate  of  ten  pounds  value  to  fir  Fulke  Grcvile, 
lord  Brooke,  who  preferred  him  gratis  to  his  ofiice ;  fixteen 
pounds  to  the  company  of  painter-ilainei's  of  London,  to  buy 
them  a  piece  of  plate,  upon  which  he  directed  this  infcription, 
♦*  Gul.  Camdenus  Clarenccux,  filius  Samlonis  picloris  Londi-r 
penfis,  dono  dedit  j"  twelve  pounds  to  the  C^rdwainers  com- 

[eI  This  edition  of  the  Britannia  was  of  Camien's  invaluable  labours,  enri!:he4 

publiftied,   172:,  in   2  vole,  folio,  under  with  the  refult  of  every  more  recent  dif- 

Gibfon's  own  infpeiSiun  ;  and  was  reprint-  covery,  and  digetled  by  the  very  perfon  to 

ed  in  lyyij  under  the  direftion  of  George  whom  Carr.den  (if  he  could  have  forefeer» 

Scott,  efq,  the  bifhop's  foi>-in-law,  in  two  the  exillenfe  of  fo  intelligent  and  indefa-, 

huadfome  folio  volumes ;  but  without  any  tigable  a  topographer}  would  have  delc- 

jnaterial  improvements,  Mr.  Scott  having  gated  the  important  truft. 
profelffcdly  declined  the  ufe  of  any  cor-         [fj   When  Camden  went  to  Oxford  in 

rections  but  fuch  as  he  found  among  the  16  13,  on  account  oi  fir  'I'homas  Bodley'a 

biftjop's  papers. — The  writer  of  this  nqte  funeral,    he    was    offered   the  degree   of 

fongratuiates  the   learned   world   on    the  M.  .'\.  but  declined  it,  as  he  4id  afterwards 

appearance  of  a  Itill  more  ufeful  tranflatjoi}  the  title  of  knigUt. 

pany 
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pany  ^g]  to  purchafe  them  a  piece  of  plate,  on  which  the  fame 
itifcription  was  to  be  engraved ;  fevcral  legacies  to  his  relations, 
and  feme  fmall  memorials  to  his  particular  acquaintances.  His 
books  and  papers  he  bequearlied  to  fir  Robert  Cotton  of  Con- 
ington  [hJ.  He  alfo  directed  by  his  will,  that  he  (hould  be 
buried  where  he  died  -,  but  his  executors  did  not  follow  his  in- 
tention in  that  particular  :  they  interred  him  with  great  pomp 
in  the  fouth  aifle  in  Welbniniier-abhey,  near  the  learned  Ca- 
faubon,  and  over-againft  the  celebrated  Chaucer  fi].  He  was 
not  lefs  illuftrious  for  his  virtues  than  for  his  learning.  la 
his  writings  he  was  candid  and  modeft,  in  his  converfation  eafy 
and  innocent,  and  in  his  whole  life  eren  and  exemplary.  With 
thefe  good  qualities  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  had  fo  great  a  num- 
ber of  illuftrious  friends  in  England,  and  in  foreign  countries. 
To  be  particular  in  his  acquaintance  (fays  the  learned  bifhop 
Gibfon)  would  be  to  recjcon  up  all  the  learned  men  of  his  time. 
MHien  he  was  young,  learned  men  were  his  patrons ;  when  he 
grew  up,  the  learned  men  were  his  intimates,  and  w^hen  he 
came  to  be  old,  he  was  a  patron  to  the  learned.  So  that  learn- 
ing was  his  only  care,  and  learned  men  the  only  comfort  of  his 
life.  What  an  ufeful  and  honourable  correfpondence  he  had 
fettled  both  at  home  and  abroad,  doth  befr  appear  from  his  let- 
ters •,  and  with  what  candour  and  eafiueU;  he  maintained  it,  the 
fame  letters  may  inform  us.  The  work  he  was  engaged  in  for 
the  honour  of  his  native  country,  gained  him  refpefl  at  home 
and  admiration  abroad,  fo  that  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  com- 
mon oracle;  and  for  a  foreigner  to  travel  into  England,  and 
return  without  feeing  Camden,  was  thought  a  very  grofs  omif- 
fion.  He  was  viGted  by  fix  gerrnan  noblemen  at  one  time,  and 
at  their  requeft  wrote  his  lemma  in  each  of  their  books,  as  a 
teflimony  that  they  had  feen  him  ^k]. 

CAME- 

[cj  In  the  hall  be!ong;r^  ;-  ;:...  ^.  ..-  there  was  not  a  line  of  thsm  (0  be  found, 

pany  is  a  fine  original  picture  of  Camden.  Biog    Brit. 

[hJ  His  coUedions  in  fupport  of  his  [  i]  Near  the  place  a  handfome  monu- 

hiilory,  with  relped  to  civil  adairs,  were  meat  of  white  marble  was  etcdled",  with 

heioK  this  time  depofited  in  tlie  Cotton  li-  his  eiEgies,  and  in  his  hand  a  book  with 

brar)-;  for  as  to  thole  that  related  to  eccleli-  *'  Britannia"  infcribed  on  the  leaves.  Ac- 

aftical  matters,  when  alked  for  them  by  Dr.  cording   to  Dr.   Smith,  a    certain  youiig 

Goodman,  Ion  to  liis  great  bcneta-ttor,   he  gectleoian,  who  thoujht  the  reputation  of 

declared,  he  llood  enga-ed  to  Dr.  Bancroft,  his  mother  hurt  by  fomrthing  that  Camicn 

archbifhop  of  Canterbury  ;  who,  upon  his  has  delivered  of  her  in  hiftorv.  could  find 

death,  transferred  his  right  to  them  to  his  no  clhtr  way  to   be   revenged,   than    by 

fuccelTor,    Dr.   Abbot,  who  adually  had  b:e£kjn5  oft"  a  piece  from  the  nofc  of  his 

them,    and   intended    to    hare    publifhed  ftatuc  in  Wiftmiuiter-ab'iey. 

ihem.     They  came  afterwards   into   the  [k]    Dr.   Smith  publilhcd  fame  fmall 

"hands  of  archbilhop  Laud,  and  are  fup-  pieces,    written  by  Camden,   and  in  the 

pofed  to  have  been   deftroyed,  when  his  fame  volume  with  his  life  a.nd  letters.  The 

papers  fell  into  the  hands  of  Prynnc,  Scott,  mcft  confiderable  is  in  latin,  and  bears  me 

and    Hugh    Peters;    for   upon   a  diligent  title  of  "  Gulielmi  Camdeni  aanales  ab 

fearch   made  by  Dr.  Sancroft,  foon  after  anno  i6z$,  ad  ann.  if  2J  ;"  but  the  run- 

i»is  promotio.i  to  ilie  fee  of  Canterbury,  ning  is,  "^  Gulielmi  Camdeni  rejni  regis 

^  Jacobi 
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GAMERARIITS  (Joachimus),  an  exceedingly  learned  Ger-*- 
man,  was  born  at  Bamberg  in  1500,  and  fcnt  to  a  fchool  zi 
Leipfic  when  he  was  13  years  of  age.  Here  he  foon  diftin- 
guiihed  himfelf  by  his  hard  application  to  greek  and  latin  au- 
thors^  which  he  read  without  ceafing;  and  there  goes  a  ftory^ 
that  when  Leipfic  was  in  a  tumult  on  fome  account  or  otherj 
Camerarius  ihewed  no  concern  about  any  thing,  but  an  Aldus's 
Herodotus,  which  he  carried  under  his  arm  ;  and  which  indeed 
to  a  fcholar  at  that  time  was  of  fome  confequence,  when  print- 
ing was  but  lately  introduced,  and  greek  books  were  not  eafy  ta 
be  come  at.  In  1517  he  fludied  philofophy  under  I^dofellanus  j 
and  this  was  the  year,  when  the  indulgences  were  preached, 
•which  gave  occafion  to  the  reformation.  Camerarius  was  at 
St.  Paul's  church  in  Leipfic  with  Heltus,  who  was  his  mafcer  in 
greek  and  latin  literature,  when  thefe  notable  Wares  were  ex- 
pofed  from  the  pulpit  j  but  Heltus  was  fo  offended  with  the 
impudence  of  the  dominican  who  obtruded  them,  that  he  went 
out  of  the  church  in  the  middle  of  the  fermon,  and  ordered 
Camerarius  to  follow  him.  When  he  had  ftaid  at  Leipfic  five 
years,  he  went  to  Krford  ;  nnd  three  years  after  to  Wittemberg, 
where  Luther  and  Melanclhon  xvcre  maintaining  and  propa- 
gating the  buiinefs  of  the  reformation.  He  knew  Melanclhon 
before  ;  lived  afterwards  in  the  utmoft  intimacy  with  him  ;  and^ 
after  Melancihon's  death,  wrote  his  life,  as  is  well  known,  in 
a  very  copious  and  particular  manner.  He  v/as  alfo  foon  aftet 
introduced  to  Erafmus  j  and  in  fliort^  his  Uncommon  abilities, 
but  more  uncommon  application  to  letters,  made  him  known 
to  all  the  eminent  men  of  his  time. 

In  1525  there  was  fuch  an  infurre<flion  and  tumult  among 
the  common  people  through  all  Germany,  that  Camerarius 
thought  it  proper  to  make  an  excurfion  into  Pruffia  ;  but  he  re- 
turned verv  foon,  and  was  made  profeflbr  of  the  b^'lfes  lettres 
in  an  univerfity  which  the  fenate  of  Nuremberg  had  jtif't  founded 
under  the  direction  and  fuperintendency  of  Melanclhon.  In 
1526,  when  the  diet  of  Spires  was  held,  Albert  earl  of  Mansfelt 
was  appointed  amballador  to  Charles  V.  of  Spain,  and  Came- 
tarius  to  attend  him  as  his  latin  interpreter:  but  tliis  embalTy 
dropping  through,  and  Camerarius  having  no  more  views^  of 
travelling,  he  fettled  at  home,  and  was  married  the  year  aftef 

Jacolii    I-    annaliuOT   apparatus."    Wood  he  could  fo  much  as   dream  of  living  t* 

(Ath.  Oxon.  vol.  i.  c.  4'!^i-)  thought  thcfe  make  ui'e  of  them  himfelf  at  that  age,  and 

were  Camden's  materials  for  writing  an-  under  thofe  many  iirtirmitifs  which  a  la* 

nals  of  king  James's  reign  :  but  what  they  borious  life  had  driwn  upon  him  ;   but  h« 

really  were  we  learn  from  bilhop  Gibfan.  was  willing  however  to  contribat:  all  the 

from  the  end  of  queen   Elizabeth  to  Jiis  aililtancc  he  could  to  any  that  ftiould  <im 

own  death,  Camd^-n   kept  a  diary  of  all  the  fame   honour   to   the   reign   of   king 

(rather  of  many  of)  the  remarkable  paf-  James,  which  he  had  done  to  that  of^ueea 

Ijiges  in  the  I  eign  tf  king  James.  Not  that  Eliiabetk.    Bj-;)^.  Brit. 

to 
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to  3  {gentlewoman  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family.  He  lived 
46  ve.irs  with  this  wife  in  a  moil  happy  manner,  and  had  four 
daughters  and  five  Ions  by  her,  who  all  grew  up  and  did  honour 
to  their  family.  In  1534  he  was  offered  the  place  of  fecretary 
to  the  fcnate  of  Nuremberg  ;  but,  preferring  the  eafe  and  free- 
<lom  of  a  iludious  life  to  all  advantages  of  a  pecuniary  nature, 
he  refufed  it.  l^wo  years  after,  Ulric  prinee  of  Wittemberg 
lent  him  to  Tubingen,  to  reflore  the  difcipline  and  credit  of  that 
univerfm'  j  and  when  he  had  been  there  above  five  years,  Henry 
duke  of  haxony,  and  afterwards  Maurice  his  fon,  invited  him 
to  Leipfic,  whither  he  went,  to  direcl  and  aflift  in  founding  an 
univerfitv  there. 

When  Luther  was  dead,  and  Germany  all  in  war,  Camerarlus 
•xperienced  verv  great  hardfhips ;  which  yet  he  is  faid  to  have 
borne  like  a  philofopher.  Leiptic  was  befieged  by  the  elector  of 
Saxony  •,  on  which  account  he  removed  all  his  efFe£ls  with  his 
tamily  to  Nuremberg,  not  however  without  considerable  lofs, 
and  did  not  return  till  the  war  was  at  an  end.  In  1556  he  went 
with  Melanclhon  to  the  diet  of  Nuremberg  ;  and  attended  him 
the  vear  after  to  that  of  Ratifbon.  After  fpending  a  life  of  let- 
ters and  happinefs,  he  died,  full  of  years  and  honour,  at  Leipfic, 
April  J",  1575,  furviving  his  beioved  wife  not  quite  a  year; 
and  Melchior  Adam  relates,  that  he  was  fo  deeplv  afHi£ted  with 
her  death,  as  never  to  be  perfectly  well  after.  Among  his  friend:i 
were  Jerome  Baumgartuer,  Carlowitch,  JMelancthon,  Petrus 
Vitlorias,  Turnebus,  Hieronymus  Woltius,  and,  in  ihort,  almott 
all  the  great  men  of  his  time.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  to  Me- 
lancthon,  what  Atticus  was  to  Cicero,  an  advifer,  counfellor, 
alTiftant,  and  friend  upon  all  oceafions  ;  and  accordingly  we  find, 
that,  when  Melancthon's  wife  died  during  his  abfcncc  at  the 
diet  of  Worms,  Camerarius  quitted  all  his  concerns  at  home, 
•  however  neceiiary  and  requiring  his  prefence,  and  immediately 
let  off  on  purpofe  to  comfort  him. 

His  labours  in  the  literary  republic  were  prodigious.  He 
wrote  a  vail  number  of  books ;  and,  which  in  thgfe  days  wa« 
no  fmall  fervice,  tranflated  as  many.  Greek  was  but  little  un- 
derftood ;  fo  that  to  facilitate  the  learning  of  that  language,  he 
tranflated  feveral  authors  of  antiquity :  Herodotus,  Demofthencs, 
Xenophon,  Euclid,  Homer,  Theocritus,  Sophocles,  Lucian, 
Theodoret,  Nicephorus,  Sec.  Melchior  Adam  fays,  that  "  he 
lludied  evermore,  within  doors  and  without,  up  and  in  bed,  on 
a  journey  and  in  hours  even  of  recreation  :  that  he  learned  french 
and  itaiian  when  he  was  old  -,  that  he  had  but  a  fmattering  of 
hebrew;  that  he  underftood  greek  well ;  and  that  in  latin  he 
was  inferior  to  none."  Thuanus  fpeaks  of  him  in  the  higheft 
terms,  and  Voflius  calls  him  •'  The  phoenix  of  Germany."  How- 
ever, though  we  are  very  ready  to  allow  abilities  to  Camerarius, 

vet 
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yet  we  think  Erafriius  did  him  nd  wrong,  when  he  (aid,  "  That 
he  (hewed  more  induftry  than  genius  in  what  he  wrote."  He 
■was  a  man  of  great  goodnefs  of  difpofition,  great  humanity, 
candour,  and  fincerity  in  his  fearches  after  truth ;  and  for  thefe 
and  fuch  Hke  qualities  we  fuppofe  it  was  that  he  was  ranked, 
with  his  friend  Melan£lhon  and  others,  amongft  heretics  of  the 
firft  clafs  at  Rome. 

CAMERARIUS  (Joachim),  fon  of  the  foregoing,  and  deeply 
verfed  in  feveral  arts,  particularly  that  of  medicine,  was  born 
at  Nuremberg  in  1534.  He  rejecled  the  invitations  of  feveral 
princes,  who  were  defirous  of  having  him  about  them ;  that  he 
might  devote  himfelf  entirely  to  chemiftry  and  botany  [l]-  He 
died  in  1598,  aged  68. 

CAMOENS  (Lewis),  a  celebrated  portuguefe  poet,  called 
the  Virgil  of  Portugal,  from  his  much  admired  poem  the  Lu- 
fiadas,  or  conqueft  of  the  Indies  by  the  Portuguefe,  was  born  of 
a  gootl  family  at  Lifbon,  about  1527,  He  ftudicd  in  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Coimbra,  and  gave  proofs  of  his  genius  for  poetry 
while  he  was  very  young.  However,  not  being  bnrn  to  a  for- 
tune, he  was  obliged  to  quit  books,  and  have  recourfe  to  arms. 
He  was  fent  to  Ceuta  in  Africa,  which  the  Portuguefe  were  in 
poflelhon  of  at  that  time,  and  acquitted  himfelf  like  a  good 
foldier  upon  many  occafions,  but  at  laft  had  the  misfortune  to 
lofe  one  of  his  eyes,  in  defence  of  that  town  againfl  the  Moors. 
From  thence  he  returned  to  i'ortugal,  but  did  not  yet  find  him- 
felf in  a  condition  to  live  as  he  would,  and  therefore  went  next 
in  an  expedition  to  the  Eaft-Indies.  In  this  abfence  he  com- 
pofed  a  great  many  poems,  which  gained  him  the  good-will 
and  affection  of  the  commanding  officer  and  others,  who  had  a 
tiniflure  of  polite  literature  j  but  happening  unluckily  to  be  le- 
vere  upon  one  who  did  not  underiland  the  privilege  of  poets, 
he  was  forced  to  withdraw  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  his  anger» 
He  went  to  the  frontiers  of  China,  where  he  found  means  of 
being  conveyed  to  Goa,  and  thence  to  Portugal.  In  his  paf- 
.fage  thither,  he  was  fliip wrecked  by  a  ftorm,  loit  all  his  eflecls, 
and  with  great  difficulty  faved  his  life.  He  did  not  lofe  how- 
ever, fays  Ballet,  his  fenfes  in  thcnaidft  of  all  this  danger  j 
but  had  the  prefence  of  mind  to  preferve  his  Lufiadas,  which 
he  held  in  his  left  hand,  while  he  fwam  with  his  right.  As 
foon  as  he  was  fettled  again  in  his  own  country,  he  put  the 
iinifliing  hand  to  tliis  poem,  and  dedicated  it  in  1569  to  don 
Sebaftian,  king  of  Portugal,  in  hopes  of  making  his  fortune  by 
it.     But  that  prince  being  very  young,  and  the  courtiers  no  ad- 

[l]  His  works  in  the  latter  department  de  re  ruftica,  ibid.  1596,  8vo.    This  laft 

arc,  I.  Hortiis  meJicus,  Nuremberg,  1654,  hook  is  in  great  reqaeft.  5. .The  life  of 

4to.     2.  De  phr.tis,  I  j86,  4to.    3.  Epif-  Philip  Melaniitlioii,  alfo  in  htin,  165  5^ 

toJsc.      4.  Electa  georgica,  five  opufcula  Sro. 
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mirers  of  poetry,  the  unfortunate  Camoens  was  entirely  dif- 
appointed.  He  did  not  however  travel  again  in  fearch  of  farther 
adventures,  but  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Liibon  -,  where, 
to  the  eternal  reproach  of  his  countrymen,  he  died  miferabiy 
poor  and  unregarded  in  1579. 

It  is  generally  agreed,  that  Camoens  had  a  mod  extraordinary 
genius  for  poetry  •,  that  he  had  an  abundance  of  that  vivida  vis 
animi  which  is  necellary  to  conllitute  a  poet ;  that  he  had  a 
fertile  invention^  a  fubiime  conception,  and  an  eafe  and  aptitude 
in  his  temper,  which  could  accommodate  itfelf  to  any  fubjedl. 
Nicholas  Antonio,  from  whom  we  collected  the  above  circum- 
ftances  of  his  life,  fays,  that  "  he  perfedlly  fucceeded  in  all  fub- 
je<Sls  of  the  heroic  kind  j  tliat  he  had  a  peculiar  talent  in  de- 
fcribing  perfons  and  places ;  that  his  comparifons  were  great 
and  noble,  his  epifodes  very  agreeable  and  diverlified,  yet  never 
leading  his  reader  from  the  principal  object  of  his  poem  ;  and 
that  he  had  mixed  a  great  deal  of  learning  in  it,  without  the 
leaft  appearance  of  affectation  and  pedantr)'."  Rapin  has  criti- 
cifed  theLuCadas  fomewhat  feverely,  and  tells  us,  that  as  divine 
a  poet  as  Camoens  may  pafs  for  with  the  Portuguefe,  yet  he 
is  exceptionable  on  many  accounts.  His  verfes  are  often  fo  ob- 
fcure,  that  they  may  feem  rather  to  be  myfteries  or  oracles.  The 
defign  is  too  vaft,  without  proportion  or  juflnefs  -,  and,  in  Ihort, 
it  is  a  very  bad  model  for  an  epic  poem."  He  adds,  that  "  Ca- 
moens has  fhewn  no  judgment  in  compofition  ;  that  he  has 
mixed  indifcriminately  Venus,  Bacchus,  and  other  heathen  di- 
vinities in  a  chriilian  poem ;  and  that  he  has  conduced  it  no 
better  in  many  other  refpecls/' 

But  notwithftanding  Rapin's  diflike  of  this  poem,  it  has  been 
often  reprinted  and  tranflated  into  feveral  languages.  It  has 
been  tranllated  once  into  french,  twice  into  Italian,  four  times 
into  fpanilh  :  and  lately,  with  uncommon  excellence,  into  englilh 
by  Mr.  Aiickle.  Ii  was  tranflated  into  latin  by  Thomas  de  Faria, 
bifliop  of  Targa  in  Africa;  who,  concealing  his  name,  and  fay- 
ing nothing  of  its  being  a  tranflation,  made  fome  believe  that 
the  Lufiadas  was  originally  in  latin.  Large  commentaries  have 
been  written  upon  the  Lufiadas  ;  the  molt  confiderable  of  which 
are  thofe  of  Emanuel  Faria  de  Soufa,  printed  in  2  vols,  folio,  at 
Madrid,  1639.  Thefe  commentaries  were  followed  the  year 
after  with  the  publication  of  another  volume  in  folio,  written  to 
defend  them  ;  befides  tight  volumes  of  obfervations  upon  the 
Mifcellaneous  Poems  of  Camoens,  which  this  commentator  left 
behind  him  in  manufcript.  We  cannot  conclude  our  account 
of  this  poet,  without  lamenting,  that  his  great  merit  was  not 
known  ;  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  or  rather  worfe,  not  ac- 
knowledged till  after  his  death. 

CAMPANELLA  (  Thomas),  a  celebrated  Italian  philofo- 
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pher,  was  bom  at  Stilo,  a  fmall  village  in  Calabria,  Sept.  5, 
1568.  At  thirteen  he  underftood  the  antient  orators  and  poets, 
and  wrote  difcourfes  and  verfes  on  various  fubje<n:s ;  and  the 
year  after,  his  father  purpofed  to  fend  him  to  Naples  to  ftudy 
law  :  but  young  Campanella,  having  other  views,  entered  himfelf 
into  the  order  of  the  doniinicans.  Whilft  he  was  ftudying  phi- 
lofophy  at  San  Giorgio,  his  profeiTor  was  invited  to  difpute  upon 
fome  thefes  which  were  to  be  maintained  by  the  francifcans ; 
but  finding  himfelf  indifpofed,  he  fent  Campanella  in  his  room, 
who  argued  with  fo  much  fubtilty  and  force,  that  every  body 
was  charmed  with  him.  When  his  courfe  of  philofophy  was 
finiflied,  he  was  fent  to  Cofenza  to  ftudy  divinity  :  but  his  in- 
clination led  him  to  philofophy.  Having  conceived  a  notion  that 
tlie  truth  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  peripatetic,  he  anxioufly 
examined  all  the  greek,  latin,  and  arabian  commentators  upon 
Ariftotle,  and  began  to  hefitate  more  and  more  with  regard  to 
their  dodlrines.  His  doubts  ftill  remaining,  he  determined  to 
perufe  the  writings  of  Plato,  Pliny,  Galen,  the  ftoics,  the  fol- 
lowers of  Democritus,  and  efpecially  thofe  of  Telefius  ;  and  he 
found  the  dodlrine  of  his  mailers  to  be  falfe  in  fo  many  points, 
that  he  began  to  doubt  even  of  uncontroverted  matters  of  fa£l:. 
At  the  age  of  22  he  began  to  commit  his  new  fyftcm  to  writing, 
and  in  1590  he  went  to  Naples  to  get  them  printed.  Some  tia-ie 
after  he  was  prefent  at  a  difputation  in  divinity,  and  took  occafion 
to  commend  what  was  fpoken  by  an  antient  profeflbr  of  his  order, 
as  very  judicious  ;  but  the  old  man,  jealous  perhaps  of  the  glory 
which  Campanella  had  gained,  bade  him  in  a  very  contemptuous 
manner  be  filent,  fmee  it  did  not  belong  to  a  young  man,  as  he 
was,  to  interpofe  in  queftions  of  divinity.  Campanella  fired  at 
this,  and  faid,  that,  young  as  he  was,  he  was  able  to  teach  him  ; 
and  immediately  confuted  what  the  profeflbr  had  advanced,  to 
the  fatisfadlion  of  the  audience.  The  profeflbr  conceived  a 
mortal  hatred  to  him  on  this  accoimt,  and  accufed  him  to  the 
incjuifition,  as  if  he  had  gained  by  magic  that  vafh  exte«t  of 
learning  which  he  had  acquired  without  a  mafter.  His  writings 
made  a  prodigious  noife  in  the  world,  and  the  novelty  of  his 
opinions  flirring  up  many  enemies  againft  him  at  Naples,  he 
removed  to  Rome  •,  and  not  meeting  with  a  better  reception  in 
that  city,  he  proceeded  to  Florence,  and  prefented  fome  of  his 
■works  to  the  grand  duke,  Ferdinand  I.  the  patron  of  learned 
men.  After  a  fliort  ftay  there,  as  he  was  palhng  through  Bo- 
logna, in  his  way  to  Padua,  his  writings  were  feized,  and  car- 
ried to  the  inquifltion  at  Rome.  This  gave  him  little  difturb- 
ance,  and  he  continued  his  journey.  At  Padua,  he  was  em- 
ployed in  inftru6ling  fome  young  Venetians  in  his  do£lrines, 
and  compofmg  fome  pieces.  Returning  afterwards  to  Rome, 
he  met  with  a  better  reception  than  before,  and  was  honoured 

with 
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with  the  friendflilp  of  feveral  cardinals.  In  1598  he  v/ent  to 
Naples,  where  he  (laid  but  a  (hort  time,  then  vifited  his  own 
country.  Some  expreffions  which  he  dropped,  with  regard  to  the 
government  of  the  Spaniards  and  the  projecl  of  an  infurredlion, 
being  reported  to  the  Spaniards,  he  was  feized  and  carried  to 
Naples  in  1 599,  as  a  criminal  againil  the  ftate,  and  put  feven  times 
to  the  rack, and  afterwards  condemned  to  perpetual  imprifonment. 
At  firft  he  was  not  permitted  to  fee  any  perfon,  and  denied  the 
ufe  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper ;  but,  being  afterwards  indulged  there- 
with, he  wrote  feveral  of  his  pieces  in  prifon  ;  fome  of  which 
Tobias  Adamus  of  Saxony  procured  from  him,  and  publiftied  in 
Germany.  Pope  Urban  VIII.  who  knew  him  from  his  writings, 
obtained  his  liberty  from  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  in  May  1626  : 
he  went  immediately  to  Rome,  where  he  continued  fome  years 
in  the  prifons  of  the  mquifition,  but  was  a  prifoner  only  in  name. 
In  1629  he  was  difcharged,  but  the  refentment  of  the  Spaniards 
was  not  abated.  The  friendlhip  fhewn  him  by  the  pope,  who 
fettled  a  confiderable  penfion,  and  conferred  many  other  favours 
on  him,  excited  their  jealoufy ;  and  his  correfpondence  with 
fome  of  the  french  nation,  gave  them  new  fufpicions  of  ^im. 
Being  informed  of  their  deGgns  againft  him,  he  went  out  of 
Rome,  difguifed  like  a  minime,  in  the  french  ambaflador's  coach, 
and,  embarking  for  France,  landed  at  Marfeilles  in  1634.  Mr. 
Peirefc,  being  informed  of  his  arrival,  fent  a  letter  to  bring  him 
to  Aix,  where  he  entertained  him  fome  months.  The  year 
following  he  went  to  Paris,  and  was  gracioufly  received  by 
Lewis  XIII.  and  cardinal  Richelieu  ;  the  latter  procured  him  a 
penfion  of  2000  livres,  and  often  confulted  him  on  tlie  affairs 
of  Italy.  He  paffed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  a  monaftery 
of  the  dominicans  at  Paris,  and  died  March  21,  1639.  A  lift 
of  his  writings  may  be  feen  in  Moreri. 

CAMPBELL  (Archibald),  earl  and  marquis  of  Argyle,  was 
the  fon  of  Archibald,  earl  of  Argyle,  by  the  lady  Anne  Dou- 
glas, daughter  of  WiUiam,  earl  of  Morton.  He  was  bom  in 
the  year  1598,  and  educaced  in  the  profeflion  of  the  proteftant 
religion.  He  all  along  adled  the  part  of  a  patriot,  and  of  a  good 
fubje^,  though  he  could  not  come  into  all  the  meafures  of  the 
king's  minifters;  he  particularly  oppofed  Laud's  fcheme  for 
changing  the  conftitution  of  the  church;  however,  in  1641,  he 
was  created  marquis :  he  exerted  himfelf  in  defence  of  king" 
Charles  I.  oppofed  Cromwell  on  his  entering  Scotland ;  and 
on  the  coronation  of  Charles  II.  at  Scone,  in  January  165 1, 
fet  the  crown  upon  his  head,  and  was  the  firft  nobleman  that 
did  homage,  and  fwore  allegiance  to  him.  Neverthelefs,  after 
the  reftoration,  coming  to  London  to  congratulate  his  majefty 
upon  his  return,  he  was  committed  to  the  Tov/er  without  being 
allowed  to  fee  the  king,  and  afterwards  fent  down  to  Scotland. 
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The  earl  of  Middleton,  his  moft  Inveterate  enemy,  was  ap- 
pointed lord  high  ccmmiflioner,  in  order  to  try  him.  He  was 
condemned  for  high  treafon,  on  account  of  his  compliance  with 
the  ufurpntion  ;  and  was  beheaded  at  the  crofs  of  Edinburgh, 
May  27,  1661.  He  behaved  on  the  fcaffold  with  the  intrepidity 
of  an  hero  :  his  laft  words  were,  "  I  defire  you,  gentlemen,  and 
all  that  hear  me,  to  take  notice  and  remember,  that  now,  when 
I  am  entering  on  eternity,  and  am  to  appear  before  my  judge, 
and  as  I  defire  Ailvation,  and  expe£l  eternal  happinefs  from 
him,  I  am  free  from  any  acceifion,  by  knowledge,  contriving, 
counfel,  or  any  other  way,  to  his  late  majeity's  death  ;  and  I 
pray  the  Lord  to  preferve  his  majefty,  the  prefent  king,  and  to 
pour  his  beft  bleffings  upon  his  perfon  and  government,  and  the 
Lord  give  him  good  and  faithful  counfellors  !"  He  wrote,  i.  In- 
ffrudions  to  a  Son  ;  and,  2.  Defences  againft  the  grand  in- 
diclment  of  high  treafon. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Granger,  in  his  Biographical  Hiftory  of  Eng- 
land, obferves,  that  "the  marquis  of  Argyle  was,  in  the  cabinet, 
wha*-  his  enemy  the  marquis  of  Montrofe  was  in  the  field,  tKe 
firfl  character  of  his  age  and  country  for  political  courage  and 
condu6l.  He  was  the  champion  of  the  Covenant,  or,  in  other 
words,  of  the  religion  of  his  country,  which  he  zealoufly  and 
artfully  defended.  Such  were  his  abilities,  that  he  could  ac- 
commodate himfelf  to  all  charafters  and  all  times  ;  and  he  was 
the  only  man  in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  who  was  daily  rifing 
in  wealth  and  power  amidft  the  diflraftions  of  a  civil  war." 

CAMPBELL  (George,  D.  D.),  was  born  in  Argyleiliire, 
1696,  and  educated  in  St.  Salvator's  college,  St.  Andrew's, 
where  he  took  his  degrees,  and  obtained  a  fmall  living  in  the 
Iiighlands  of  Scotland.  In  1728  he  was  appointed  by  letters 
patent  profeflbr  of  church  hiftory  in  the  new  college,  St.  An- 
drew's, and  foon  after  publiftied  his  celebrated  difcourfe  on  mi- 
racles. In  1736  he  publifhed  a  vindication  of  the  chriilian  re- 
ligion, \yhich  gave  great  offence  to  his  brethren,  becaufe  it  was 
contrary  to  the  calviniftical  fyftem.     He  afterwards  publifhed  a  1 

treatife  on  moral  virtue,  and  died  in  1757,  aged  61.  I 

CAMPBELL  (Coltn),  the  author  of  Vitruvius  Biitannicus, 
r^  vol.  fol.  was  a  north  Briton.  The  beft  of  his  defigns  are 
Wanftead,  the  Rolls,  and  Mereu'orth  in  Kent :  this  is  copied 
from  Palladio.  He  was  furveyor  of  the  works  at  Greenwich 
hofpital,  and  died  in  1734. 

CAMPBELL  (John),  an  eminent  hlftorical,  biographical, 
and  political  writer,  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  March  8,  1708. 
His  father  was  Robert  Campbell  of  Glenlyon,  efq  j  and  captain 
of  horfe  in  a  regiment  commanded  by  the  then  earl  of  Hyndford  -, 

and  his   mother,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Smith,  Efq.  of 

Windfor,  in  Berk  (hire,  had  the  honour  of  claiming  a  defcent 

from, 
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from  the  poet  Waller.  Our  author  was  their  fourth  fon  ;  and, 
at  the  age  of  five  years,  was  brought  to  Windfor,  from  ^cothlnd, 
which  country  he  never  faw  afterwards.  At  a  proper  age  he  wa» 
placed  out  as  clerk  to  an  attorney,  being  intended  for  the  law  ; 
but  whether  it  was  that  his  genius  could  not  be  confined  to  that 
dry  ftudy,  or  to  whatever  caufes  befides  it  might  be  owing,  it  is 
certain  that  he  did  not  purfue  the  line  of  his  original  defignation : 
neither  did  he  engage  in  any  other  particular  profeffion,  unlefs 
that  of  an  author  (hould  be  confidered  in  this  light.  One  thing 
we  are  fure  of,  that  he  did  not  fpend  his  time  in  idlenefs  and  dif- 
iipation,  but  In  fuch  a  clofe  application  to  the  acquifition  of 
knowledge  of  various  kinds,  as  foon  enabled  him  to  appear  with 
great  advantage  in  the  literary  world.  What  fmaller  pieces 
might  be  written  by  Mr.  Campbell,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life, 
we  are  not  capable  of  afcertaining  ;  but  v/e  know  that,  in  1736, 
before  he  had  completed  his  30th  year,  he  gave  to  the  public,  iij 
two  volumes  folio,  "  The  military  hiftory  of  prince  Eugene,  and 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  ;  comprehending  the  hiftory  of  both 
thofe  illuflrious  perfons,  to  the  time  of  their  deceafe."  '1  his 
performance  was  enriched«wlth  maps,  plans,  and  cuts,  by  the 
beft  hands,  and  particularly  by  the  ingenious  Claude  de  Bofc. 
The  reputation  hence  acquired  by  our  author  occafioned  him 
foon  after  to  be  foillcited  to  take  a  part  in  the  "  AncientUnlver- 
fal  Hiftory."  Whilft  employedin  this  capital  work,Mr.  Campbell 
found  leifure  to  entevtain  the  world  with  other  produ£lions-  In 
1739  he  publiftied  the  "Travels  and  adventures  of  Edward 
Jirown,  efq;"  8vo.  In  the  fame  year  appeared  his  **  iMemoirs  of 
■the  bafhaw  duke  de  Ripperda,"  8vo.  reprinted,  with  improve- 
ments, in  1740.  Thefe  memoirs  were  followed,  in  1741,  by 
the  "  Concife  hiftory  of  Spanifti  America,"  8vo.  In  1742  he 
was  the  author  of  "  A  lcn;ter  to  a  friend  in  the  country,  on  the 
publication  of  Thurloc's  ftate  papers ;"  giving  an  account  of 
their  difcovery,  importance  and  utility.  The  fame  vear  was 
^llftlngulfhed  by  tlie  appearance  of  the  ift  and  2d  volumes  of  his 
*'  Lives  of  the  engliih  admirals,  and  other  eminent  britlfh  fea- 
men."  The  two  remaining  volumes  were  completed  in  1744  ; 
and  the  whole,  not  long  after,  was  tranflaccd  Into  german.  (  his, 
we  believe,  was  the  firft  of  Mr.  Campbell's  works  to  which  he 
prefixed  his  name  ;  and  it  is  a  performance  of  great  and  acknow- 
ledged merit.  The  good  reception  it  met  with,  was  evidenced  in 
itspaftmg  through  three  editions  [m]  in  his  ownUfe-time;  and 
a  fourth  has  lately  been  given  to  the  public,  under  the  infpc£lion 

Jm]  When  our  author  had  finUTied  the  of  trouble  ;  ind  I  can  with  great  veracity 

third  edition,  which  is  more  correft  and  affirm,  that  they  contain  n  )thine  but  my 

complete   than   the  former  ones,   he   thus  real  frntiments.  arifing  from  asftri^l  an  en- 

Wiote  to  his  ingenious  and  worthy  iriend,  quiry  into   the  matters  which  they  relate, 

the  reverend  Mr.  HaM  :    »*  I  am  certain  the  as  was  in  my  power." 
l«ives  oi  th«  Admirals  coll  me  a  great  deal 
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of  Dr.  Berkenhout.  In  1743  he  publifhed  "  Hermippus  Re- 
vived ;"  a  fecond  edition  of  which,  much  improved  and  enlarged, 
came  out  in  1749,  binder  the  following  title  :  Hermippus  Redi- 
vivus :  or,  the  fage's  triumph  over  old  age  and  the  grave.  Wherein 
a  method  is  laid  down  for  prolonging  the  life  and  vigour  of  man. 
Including  a  commentary  upon  an  ancient  infcription,  in  which 
this  great  fecret  is  revealed  ;  lupported  by  numerous  authorities. 
The  whole  interfperfed  with  a  great  variety  of  remarkable  and 
well-attefted  relations."  This  extraordinary  tra£t  had  its  origin 
in  a  foreign  publication  [n]  ;  but  it  was  wrought  up  to  perfec- 
tion by  the  additional  ingenuity  and  learning  of  Mr.  Campbell. 
In  1744  he  gave  to  the  public,  in  tv/o  volumes,  folio,  his 
*'  Voyages  and  travels,"  on  Dr.  Harris's  plan,  being  a  very  diftin- 
guiflied  improvement  of  that  colle£lion,  which  had  appeared  in 
1705.  The  work  contains  all  the  circumnavigators  from  the 
time  of  Columbus  to  lord  Anfon  ;  a  complete  hiilory  of  the  Eaft- 
Indies ;  hiftorical  details  of  the  feveral  attempts  made  for  the 
difcovery  of  the  north-eall  and  north- weft  paiTages  j  the  commer- 
cial hiftory  of  Corea  and  Japan ;  the  ruflian  difcoveries  by  land 
and  fea  ;  a  diftinft  account  of  the  fpanifli,  portuguefe,  britifli, 
french,  dutch,  and  danifh  fettlements  in  America;  with  other 
pieces  not  to  be  found  in  any  former  colle£lion.  The  whole  was 
conducted  with  eminent  fkill  and  judgment,  and  the  preface  is 
acknowledged  to  be  a  mafter-piecc  of  compoHtion  and  infor- 
mation. The  time  and  care  employed  by  Mr.  Campbell  in  this 
important  undertaking  did  not  prevent  his  engaging  in  another 
great  work,  with  regard  to  which  we  have  reafon  to  record  his 
learned  laboiirs  with  particular  pleafure.  The  work  we  mean  is 
the  Biographia  Britannica,  which  began  to  be  publiflied  in 
weekly  numbers  in  1745,  and  the  firil  volume  of  which  was  com- 
pleted in  1746,  as  was  the  fecond  in  1748  fo]. 

When  the  late  Mr.  Dodfley  formed  the  defign  of  "  The  pre- 
ceptor," which  appeared  in  1748,  Mr.  Campbell  was  applied  to, 
to  aflift  in  the  undertaking  •,  and  the  parts  written  by  him  were 
the  Introdu6lion  to  chronology,  and  the  Difcourfe  on  trade  and 

[n]  Under  the  title  of  Hermippus  Re-  ment  to  the  abilities  and  learning  of  his 

tlivivus,  Coblentz,   174^;    of  which  fee  coadjutors  to  aflert,    that  h.s  articles  con- 

a  curious  account  in  Biog.  Brit.  vol.  iii.  ilitute  the  prime   merit  of  the   four  vo- 

p.  210.  luraes  through  which  they  extend.      He 

[o]  By  one  of  thofe  revolutions  to  which  was  not  fatisfied  with  giving  a  cold  narra- 
the  beft  defigns  aie  fubjed,  the  public  at-  tion  of  the  perfonal  circumltances  relative 
teiitiou  to  the  Biographia  feenied  to  flag  to  the  eminent  men  whofc  lives  he  drew 
when  about  two  volumes  had  been  printed;  up,  but  was  ambitious  ot  entering  intofuch 
but  this  attention  was  foon  revived  by  the  a  rcpious  and  critical  difcuffion  of  their 
very  high  encomium  that  was  pafled  upon  aftions  or  writings,  as  fliould  render  the 
it  bv  Mr.  Gilbert  Weft,  at  the  clofe  ol  his  Biographia  Britinnica  a  moft  valuable  re- 
poem  on  Education  ;  from  which  time  the  pofnory  of  hillorical  and  literary  know» 
unceitaking  was  carried  on  with  increaiing  ledge.  This  end  he  has  admirably  accom- 
reput.iiion  and  fucccfs.  We  need  not  fay,  plilhed,  and  herein  has  left  an  excellent 
thatits  repiitiition  and  fuccefi  were  greatly  example  to  his  fucccirors.  Dr.  Kippis. 
osving  to  our  autlior.    It  is  no  difparage- 
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commerce,  both  of  which  difplayed  an  extenfive  fund  of  know- 
ledge upon  thefe  fubjecls.  In  1 750  he  publifhed  the  firft  feparate 
edition  of  his  Prefent  ftate  of  Europe ;  a  work  which  had  been 
originally  begun  in  1746,  in  the  Mufeum,  a  very  valuable 
periodical  performance,  printed  for  Dodfley.  There  is  no  pro- 
duction of  our  author's  that  has  met  with  a  better  reception.  It 
has  gone  through  fix  editions,  and  fully  deferved  this  encourage- 
ment. The  next  great  undertaking  which  called  for  the  exertion 
of  our  author's  abilities  and  learning,  was  "The  modern  univerfal 
hiftory."  This  extenfive  work  was  publifhed,  from  time  to  time, 
in  detached  parts,  till  it  amounted  to  16  volumes  folio;  and  a 
2d  edition  of  it,  in  8vo.  began  to  make  its  appearance  in  1759. 
The  parts  of  it  written  by  Campbell  were  the  hiftories  of  the 
portuguefe,  dutch,  fpanilh,  french,  fwedifh,  danifh,  and  oflend 
iettlements  in  the  Eaft-Indies ;  and  the  hiftories  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Spain,  Portugal,  A Igarve,  Navarre,  and  that  of  France,  from 
Clovis  to  1656.  As  our  author  had  thus  dillinguifliedhimfelf  in 
the  literary  world,  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  very  properly  and 
honourably  conferred  upon  him,  June  18,  1754,  by  the  univer- 
{ityof  Glafgow.  With  regard  to  his  fmaller  publications,  there 
are  feveral.  Dr.  Kippis  apprehends,  that  have  eluded  his  moft 
diligent  enquiry :   of  fome  others  an  account  is  given  below  [p]. 

His 


[p]  In  early  life,  he  wr.te  r.A  dif- 
courfc  on  providence,  8vo,  the  third 
Coition  of  which  was  printed  in  174.S.  In 
1742  hepuhiiihed,  2.  The  cafe  of  the  op- 
pofition  impartially  flated,  8vo.  In  Mr. 
Reed's  copy  of  this  pamphlet  are  various 
corredlions and  additions  in  Dr.Campbell's 
own  hand,  which  appear  evidently  written 
with  a  view  to  a  fscond  imprclEon.     He 


the  coffee.  Hence  he  was  enabcd  to  pro- 
ceed with  freih  vigour,  till  nine  or  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  he  fiaifhed 
the  pamphlet,  which  had  a  great  run,  and 
was  produCliveof  confidsrabie  profit.  Mr. 
Campbell  having  fucceeded  fo  well  in  a 
performance  hallily  written, expeded  much 
greater  fuccefs  from  another  work,  about 
which  he  had  taken  extraordinary  pains. 


publiihed,  in  1746,   3.  The  fentiments  of    and  which  had  coft  him    a   long  time  in 


a  dutch  patriot.  Being  the  fpeech  of  Mr. 
V'.  H***n,  in  an  auguil  Assembly,  on 
fhe  prefent  ftate  of  affairs,  and  the  refoiu- 
tionneceffary  at  this  jundlure  to  be  taken 
for  the  fafety  of  the  republic,  8vo.  The 
hirtory  of  this  Utile  tradt,  the  defign  of 
which  was  to  expofe  the  temporifing  po- 
licy of  the  ftatcs  of  Holland,  is  fomewhat 
amuiing.  His  amanuenfis,  when  he  was 
gomg  10  write  the  pamphlet,  having  dif- 
appoir.ted  him,  he  requefted,  after  tea  in 


compofing.  But  when  it  came  to  be  pub- 
liikeJ,  it  fcarcely  paid  the  expence  of  ad. 
vcrtifin;.  Some  years  alierwards,  a  book 
in  french  was  brought  to  him,  that  had 
been  tranilated  from  the  german  ;  and  he 
was  alked,  whether  a  tranflation  of  it  into 
engliih  would  not  be  likclv  t-  be  accep- 
table. Upon  examiaing  it.  he  found  that 
it  was  his  own  negleded  work,  which  had 
made  its  way  into  Germany,  and  had  there 
been  tranflated  and  publi&ed,  without  any 


the  afternoon,  that  Mrs.  Campbeil,  whca     acknowledgment  of  the  obligation  due  to 
(he  had  ordered   a  good  fire  to  be  made,     the  original  writer- 


would  retire  to  bed  as  foon  as  polTibIc,  with 
the  fervants;  and,  at  the  fame  rime,  leave 
him  4  ounces  of  coffee.  This  was  done, 
and  he  wrote  till  12 o'clock  atniiht,  when, 
finding  his  fpirits  fUg,  he  took  2  ounces. 
With  this  alliance,  he  went  on  till  6  in 


la  !749i  ^^  printed,  4.  Occafional 
thoughts  on  moral,  ferious,  and  re'iigiou* 
fubjects,  8vo.  In  17-4,  he  was  the 
author  of  a  work,  iatitulej,  ^.  The  ra» 
tional  amufemenf,  comprchenJiog  a  col- 
lection of  let'erson  a  great  variety  of  fub- 


the    morning,    when  again   beginning    to    jccts,  interfpeifed  witli  effays,  and  fome 
frow  NYcaiy,  he  drank  the  remainder  of    Utile  pieces  of  humour,  Svo.  6.  An  exaft 
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His  laft  grand  work  was  "  A  political  furvcy  of  Britain  :  being 
a  feries  of  refle6lionson  the  fituation,  lands,  inhabitants,  reve- 
nues, colonies,  and  commerce  of  this  ifland.  Intended  to  fhcw 
that  they  have  not  as  yet  approached  near  the  fummit  of  improve- 
ment, but  that  it  will  afford  employment  to  many  generations, 
before  they  pufh  to  their  utmoft  extent  the  natural  advantages  of 
Great  Britain."  This  work,  which  was  publifhed  in  1774,  in 
two  volumes,  royal  4to.  coft  Dr.  Campbell  many  years  of  atten- 
tion, ftudy,  and-labour.  As  it  was  his  laft,  fo  it  feems  to  have 
been  his  favourite  production,  upon  which  he  intended  to  ereO: 
a  durable  monument  of  his  finccre  and  ardent  love  to  his  country. 
A  more  truly  patriotic  publication  never  appeared  in  the  englilh 
language.  The  variety  of  information  it  contains  is  prodigious; 
and  there  is  no  book  that  better  deferves  the  clofe  and  conflant 
ftudy  of  the  politician,  the  fenator,  the  gentleman,  the  mer- 
chant, the  manufadf  urer  ;  in  fhort,  of  every  one  who  has  it  in 
any  degree  in  his  power  to  promote  the  intereil  and  welfare  of 
Great-Britain.  Among  other  encomiums  produced  by  Dr. 
Kippis  on  the  literary  merit  of  his  predccefibr,  that  of  the  author 
of  the  "  Account  of  the  European  fettlements  in  America"  is 
perhaps  the  moll  honourable  [_qJ]-     Dr.  Campbell's  reputation 


and  authentic  account  of  the  greateft  white- 
hsrring-fifhery  in  Scotland,  carried  on 
yearly  in  the  ifland  of  Zetland,  by  the 
Dutch  only,  1750,  8vo.  7.  The  Highland 
Gentleman'sMagazine,  forjan.  iv^fjSvo. 
i(.  A  letter  from  the  prince  of  the  infernal 
legions,  to  a  fpiritual  lord  on  this  fide  the 
great  gulph,  in  anfwer  to  a  late  inveilive 
epiftle  levelled  at  hishighnefs,  1751,  8vo. 
9.  The  naturalization  bill  confuted,  as  moft 
pernicious  to  thefe  united  kingdoms,  175  i, 
ivo.  '10.  His  royal  highnefs  Frederick  late 
prince  of  Wales  deciphered  ;  or  a  full  and 
particular  defcription  of  his  charadler, 
from  his  juvenile  years,  until  his  death, 
17;!,  8vo.  II.  A  Vade  Mecum  :  or  com- 
panion ior  the  unmtrried  ladies :  wherein 
are  laid  down  fome  examples  whereby  to  di- 
reft  them  in  the  choice  of  fcufbands,  i  7  ;2, 
?T0.  12.  A  particular  but  melancholy 
account  of  the  great  hardfhips,  difficulties, 
ai.d  miferies,  that  thofe  unhappy  and  much 
to  be  pitied  creatures,  the  common  women 
of  the  town,  .-re  plunged  into  at  this  junc- 
ture, 17^2,  Svo.  ij.  A  full  and  particsilar 
defcription  of  the  Highlands  ot  Scotland, 
1752,  Svo  14.  The  cafe  of  the  publicans, 
both  in  town  and  country,  laid  open, 
j7;2,Svo.  15.  The  ftiepherd  of  Banbury's 
fules,  a  favourite  pamphlet  with  the  com- 
mon people  ;  and  the  hiitory  of  the  war 
in  the  Eart-Indies,  which  appeared  in 
1758  or  I7^9,  uiid.2r  the  name  of  Mr. 
Watts,  are  fuppofed  to  Lave  been  of  Mr. 
Campbell's  compofition.     Upon  the  con- 


clufion  of  the  peace  of  Paris,  cur  author 
was  requcfted  by  lord  Bute  to  take  fome 
Ihare  in  the  vindication  of  that  peace. 
Accordingly,  he  wrote  a  defcription  and 
liirtory  of  the  new  Sugar  Iflands  in  the 
Weft-Indies,  Svo,  the  defign  of  which 
was  to  fhew  the  value  and  importance  of 
the  neutral  illands  that  had  been  ceded  to 
us  by  the  French.  The  only  remaining 
publication  of  Dr.  Campbell's,  that  hath 
hitherto  come  to  our  knowledge,  is,  a 
treatifc  upon  the  trade  of  Great-Britain  to 
America,  printed  in  quarto,  in  1772. 

[q_]  "  Having  fpoken,  perhaps,  a  little 
too  hardly  of  my  materials,  I  muft  except 
the  affiftance  1  have  had  from  the  judicious 
colledion  called  Harris's  Voyages.  There 
are  not  many  finer  pieces  than  the  hiftory 
of  Brazil  in  that  colledtion.  The  light  in 
which  the  author  fets  the  events  in  that 
hiltory  is  fine  and  inftruftive  ;  an  uncom- 
mon fpirit  prevails  through  it ;  and  his  re- 
marks aie  every  where  ftriking  and  deep. 

1  he  little  /ketch  1  have  given  in  the  part 
of  portuguefe  America,  if  it  has  any 
merit,  is  entirely  due  to  that  original.  — 
Where  I  differ  from  him  in  any  refpeft, 
it  IS  with  deference  to  the  judgment  of  a 
writer,  to  whom  this  nation  is  much 
obliged,  for  endeavouring  every  whore, 
with  fo  much  good  fenfe  and  eloquence,  to 

roufe   that   fpirit  of  generous  enterprife, 

that  can  alone  make  any  nation  powerful 

or  glorious." 

was 
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was  not  confined  to  his  own  country,  but  extended  to  the  rc- 
moteft  parts  of  Europe.  Asa  ftriking  inftance  of  this,  we  may 
mention,  that  in  the  fpring  of  1774  the  emprefs  of  Ruflia  was 
pleafed  to  honour  him  with  the  prefent  of  her  picture,  drawn  in 
the  robes  worn  in  that  country  in  the  days  of  Ivan  VaffilHevitch, 
grand  duke  of  Ruflia,  who  was  contemporary  with  queen  Eliza- 
beth. To  manifeft  the  doftor's  fenfe  of  her  imperial  majefty*s 
goodnefs,  a  fet  of  the  "  PoUtical  furvey  of  Britain,"  bound  in 
Morocco,  highly  ornamented,  and  accompanied  with  a  letter 
defcriptive  of  the  triumphs  and  felicities  of  her  reign,  was  for- 
warded to  St.  Petersburg,  and  conveyed  into  the  hands  of  that 
great  princefs,  by  prince  Gregory  OrlofF,  who  had  refided  fome 
months  in  this  kingdom.  The  emprefs's  pi£lure,  fince  the 
death  of  our  author,  has  been  prefented  by  his  widow  to  Lord 
Macartney. 

Let  us  now  advert  a  little  to  Dr-Campbell's  perfonal  hiftory  [r]. 
May  23,  1736,  he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Benjamin 
Vobe,  of  Leominfter,  in  the  county  of  Hereford,  gentleman, 
with  which  lady  he  lived  nearly  40  years  in  the  greateft  conjugal 
harmony  and  happinefs.  So  wholly  did  he  dedicate  his  time  to 
books,  that  he  feldom  went  abroad :  but  to  relieve  himfelf,  as 
much  as  pofiible,  from  the  inconveniencies  incident  to  a  fedentary 
life,  it  was  his  cullom,  when  the  weatherwould  admit,  to  walk  in  his 
garden  ;  or,  otherwife,  in  fome  room  of  his  houfe,  by  way  of 
cxercife.  By  this  method,  united  with  the  ftricleft  temperance 
in  eating,  and  an  equal  abftemioufnefs  in  drinking,  he  enjoyed  a 
good  (late  of  health,  though  his  conflitution  was  delicate.  His 
domeftic  manner  of  living  did  not  preclude  him  from  a  very  ex- 
tenfive  and  honourable  acquaintance.  His  houfe,  efpecially  on 
a  Sunday  evening,  was  the  refort  of  the  moft  diilinguiflied  per- 
fons  of  all  ranks,  and  particularly  of  Tuch  as  had  rendered  them- 
felves  eminent  by  their  knowledge,  or  love  of  literature.  He 
received  foreigners,  who  were  fond  of  learning,  with  an  affa- 
bility and  kindnefs,  which  excited  in  them  the  higheft  refpe£l 
and  veneration ;  and  his  inftru£tive  and  cheerful  converfation 
made  him  the  delight  of  his  friends  in  general.  On  March  5, 
1765,  Dr.  Campbell  was  appointed  his  majefty's  agent  for  the 
province  of  Georgia,  in  N^orth  America,  which  employment  he 
held  till  his  deceafe.  His  lafl  illnefs  was  a  decline,  the  confe- 
quence  of  a  life  devoted  to  fevere  ftudy,  and  which  refilled  every 
attempt  for  his  relief  that  the  mod  flcilful  in  the  medical  fcicnce 
could  devife.  By  this  iilnefs  he  was  carried  off,  at  his  houfe  in 
Queen-fquare,  Ormond-ftreet,  on  Dec.  28,  1775,  when  he  had 
nearly  completed  the  68th  year  of  his  age.  His  end  was  tranquil 
and  eafy,  and  he  preferved  the  full  ufe  of  all  his  faculties  to  the 
late  ft  moment  of  hib  life.     On  Jan.  4th  following  his  deceafe, 

[«]   Literally  tranfcribed  from  Dr.  Kippis. 

be 
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he  was  interred  in  the  new  burying-ground,  behind  the  Found- 
Jing-hofpital,  belonging  to  St.  George  the  Martyr,  where  a  mo- 
nument, with  a  plain  and  modeit  infcription,  has  been  ere£ted 
to  his  memory.  Dr.  Campbell  had  by  his  lady  feven  children, 
one  of  whom  only  furvived  him.  Dr.  Campbell's  literary  know- 
ledge was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  fubjedls  on  which  he 
more  particularly  treated  as  an  author.  He  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  mathematics,  and  had  read  much  in  medicine.  It  has 
been  with  great  reafon  believed,  that,  if  he  had  dedicated  his 
iludies  to  the  lad  fcience,  he  would  have  made  a  veryconfpicuous 
figure  in  the  phyfical  profeffion.  He  was  eminently  verfed  in 
the  different  parts  of  facred  literature  ;  and  his  acquaintance 
with  the  languages  extended  not  only  to  the  hebrew,  greek,  and 
latin  among  the  ancient,  and  to  the  french,  Italian,  fpanilh,  por- 
tuguefe,  and  dutch,  among  the  modern ;  but,  likewife,  to  the 
oriental  tongues.  He  was  particularly  fond  of  the  greek  lan- 
guage. His  attainment  of  fuch  a  variety  of  knowledge  was  ex- 
ceedingly affifted  by  a  memory  furprifingly  retentive,  and  which, 
indeed,  altoniihed  every  perfon  with  whom  he  was  converfant. 
A  ftriking  inllance  of  this  has  been  given  by  the  honourable  Mr. 
Daines  Barrington,  in  his  tra£l:,  intituled,  '*  The  probability  of 
reaching  the  north  pole  difcufl'ed  [s]."  In  communicating  his 
ideas,  our  author  had  an  uncommon  readinefs  and  facility  5  and 
the  ftyle  of  his  works,  which  had  been  formed  upon  the  model 
of  that  of  the  celebrated  bifliop  iSprat,  was  perfpicuous,  eafy, 
flowing,  and  harmonious.  Should  it  be  thought  that  it  is  fome- 
times  rather  too  diffiifive,  it  v/ill,  notwithftanding,  indubitably 
be  allowed,  tliat  it  is,  in  general,  very  elegant  and  beautiful. 

To  all  thefe  accomplilhments  of  the  underflianding.  Dr. 
Campbell  joined  the  more  important  virtues  of  a  moral  and  pious 
charafter.  His  difpofition  was  gentle  and  humane,  and  his 
manners  kind  and  obliging.  He  was  the  tendered  of  hulbands, 
a  mod  indulgent  parent,  a  kind  mader,  a  firm  and  fincere  friend. 
To  his  great  Creator  he  paid  the  conftant  and  ardent  tribute  of 
devotion,  duty,  and  reverence  ;  and  in  his  corvefpondences  he 
fliewed,  that  a  fenfe  of  piety  was  always  neared  his  heart,  it 
was  our  author's  cudom  every  day,  to  read  one  or  more  por- 

fsl  The   inftance   mentioned    by  Mr.  rington's  curious  collediion  of  papers  rela- 

Barrington  regards   the  acctir.acy  where-  tive  to  the  probability  of  reaching  to  the 

with  Dr.  Campbell,  at  ihe  diftance  of  :o  North  Pole,  is  a  tra<S  which  he  received 

years,  remembered  the  fafts  related  to  him  from  a  learned  friend,  »ho  permitted  him 

by  a  Dr    Paiilie,   concerning  a  voyage  to-  to  print  it,  though  not  lo  inform  the  puiilic 

wards  the  North  Pole  ;   in  which  the  na-  to  whom  they  were  iiidebted  for  the  com- 

vigators,    among  whom  was    Dr.   Daillie  munication.     It  is  intituled,  Thoughts  on 

himfclf,  went  fo  far  as  to  the  SSth  degree  the  piohability,  expediency,  and  utility  of 

of  nor;h   bti'.tiJe;  and  might  eafily  have  difcovering  a  pallage  by  the  North  I'ole. 

proceeded   farther,    had    not   the   captain  We  are  now  permitted  by  Mr.  Barrington 

thought  himfelf  obliged,  by  his  duty  in  to  fay,  that  the  writer  of  this  ingenious 

ether  refpcdts,    10  return,     la  Mr.  Bar-  eliay  was  Dr.  Campbell. 
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tions  of  fcripture,  in  the  original,  with  the  ancient  verfions,  and 
the  bed  commentators  before  him  ;  and  in  this  way,  as  appears 
from  his  own  occafional  notes  and  remarks,  he  went  through  the 
facred  writings  a  number  of  times,  with  great  thankfulnefs  and 
advantage. 

Such  was  Dr.  Campbell  as  a  writer  and  as  a  man.  By  his 
works  he  has  fecured  not  only  a  lalHng  reputation,  but  ren- 
dered himfelf  highly  beneficial  to  the  public  j  and,  by  his  vir- 
tues, he  became  prepared  for  that  happy  immortality,  which 
awaits  all  the  genuine  followers  of  goodnefs. 

CAMPI  (Serkardin),  a  painter  of  Cremona,  known  by  his 
very  valuable  pictures,  and  by  a  work  in  italian  on  painting, 
printed  at  Cremona  in  1580,  410.  under  the  tide  of  Parere 
fopra  la  Pittura ;  from  whence  both  artifts  and  admirers  find 
no  fmall  information. 

CAMPIAN  (Edmund),  a  very  ingenious  and  learned  Englifh- 
man,  was  born  at  London  in  1540,  and  educated  in  fchool- 
learning  at  Chrift's  hofpital.  Being  a  boy  of  great  parts,  he 
was  pitched  upon,  while  he  was  at  fchool,  to  make  an  oration 
before  queen  Mary  at  her  acceffion  to  the  crown  •,  and  from 
thence  elected  fcholar  of  St.  John's  college  in  Oxford  by  I'homas 
White,  the  founder  of  it,  in  1553.  He  toolc  his  degrees  of 
B.  and  M.  A.  regularly,  and  afterwards  went  into  orders.  In 
1566,  when  queen  Elizabeth  was  entertained  at  Oxford,  he 
made  an  oration  before  her,  and  alfo  kept  an  acl  in  St.  Mary's 
church,  with  very  great  applaufe  from  that  learned  queen.  In 
1568,  he  went  into  Ireland,  where  he  wrote  a  hiitory  of  that 
country  in  two  books ;  but  being  then  difcovered  to  have  em- 
braced the  popifh  religion,  and  to  labour  for  profelytes,  he 
was  feized  and  detained  for  fome  time.  He  efcaped  foon  after 
into  England;  but  in  1571  tranfported  himfelf  into  the  Low- 
countries,  and  fettled  himfelf  in  the  englifh  college  of  jefuits  at 
Doway,  where  he  openly  renounced  the  protellant  religion, 
and  had  the  degree  of  B.  D.  conferred  upon  him.  From  thence 
he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  admitted  into  the  fociety  of 
jefuits  in  1573 ;  and  afterwards  fent  by  the  general  of  his  order 
into  Germany.  He  lived  for  fome  time  in  Brune,  and  then  at 
Vienna ;  where  he  compofed  a  tragedy,  called  "  Neclar  and  Am- 
brofia,"  which  was  a£l:ed  before  the  emperor  with  great  applaufe. 
Soon  after  he  fettled  at  Prague  in  Bohemia,  and  taught  rhetoric 
and  philofophy  for  abgut  fix  years  in  a  college  of  jefuits,  which  had 
been  newly  ereded  tliere.  At  length  being  called  to  Rome,  he  wag 
fent  by  the  command  of  pope  Gregory  XIII.  into  England,  where 
he  arrived  in  June  1580.  Here  he  performed  all  the  offices  of  a 
good  provincial,  and  was  diligent  in  propagating  his  religion  by 
all  the  arts  of  converfation  and  writing.  He  feems  to  have 
challenged  the  englilh  clergy  to  a  difputation  by  a  piece,  intituled 
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"  R^tiones  decern  oblati  certaminis  in  caufa  fidei,  redditae 
academicis  Angliae,"  which  was  printed  at  a  private  prefs  in 
1581  ;  and  many  copies  of  wliich,  as  Wood  tells  us,  were  dif» 
perfed  that  year  in  St.  Mary's  church  at  Oxford,  during  the 
time  of  an  adt.  In  {hort,  Campian,  though  nobody  knew  where 
he  was,  was  yet  fo  aftive  as  to  fall  under  the  cognizance  of 
Walfingham  fecretary  of  (late ;  and  Walfingham  employed  a 
prieft-catcher  to  find  him  out.  He  v/as  at  laft  difcovered  in 
difguife  at  the  houfe  of  a  private  gentleman  in  Berks,  from 
whence  he  was  conveyed  in  great  proceffion  to  the  Tower  of 
London,  with  a  paper  faftened  to  his  hat,  on  which  was  writ- 
ten *'  Edmund  Campian  a  moft  pernicious  jefuit."  Afterwards, 
having  been  found  guilty  of  high  treafon  in  adhering  to  the 
bifhop  of  Rome  the  queen's  enemy,  and  in  coming  to  England 
to  difturb  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  realm,  he  was  hanged 
and  quartered,  with  other  romifh  priefts,  at  Tyburn,  Decemb.  i, 
I581. 

All  parties  allow  him  to  have  been  a  mofl:  extraordinary  man  ; 
of  admirable  parts,  an  eloquent  orator,  a  fubtile  philofopher  and 
fkilful  difputant,  an  exacl  preacher  both  in  latin  and  englilh, 
and  withal  a  good-natured  and  well-behaved  man  :  fo  that  we 
are  ready  to  lament  his  having  been  a  papilt,  and  fuffering  fo 
hard  a  fate  [t]. 

CAMPlSTRON(jEANGALBERT),bornatTou]oufe  in  1615, 
with  very  happy  difpofitions,  which  were  brought  to  efFeCl  by  a 
good  education.  His  tafte  for  poetry  and  the  belles  lettres  led 
him  to  Paris  •,  where  he  took  Racine  for  his  guide  in  the  dra- 
matic career.  But,  though  it  may  be  allowed  that  Campiftron 
came  near  him  in  the  conduft  of  his  pieces,  yet  he  could  never 
equal  him  in  the  beauties  of  compofnion,  in  that  enchanting 
verfification  which  has  placed  him  on  a  line  with  Virgil.  Too 
feeble  for  avoiding  the  defeats  of  Racine,  and  unable  like  him 
to  atone  for  them  by  beautiful  ftrokes  of  the  fublime,  he  copied 
him  in  his  foft  manner  of  delineating  the  love  of  his  heroes,  of 
whom,  it  muft  be  confelTed,  he  fometimes  made  inamoratos 
fitter  for  the  moil  con.ic  fccnes,  than  for  a  tragic  piece,  where 
paflion  ought  always  to  employ  a  firm  and  noble  ftyle.  Racine, 
while  he  was  forming  Campiftron  for  the  department  of  the 
drama,  was  not  inattentive  to  promote  the  fortune  of  the  young 
poet.     Having  propofed  him  to  the  duke  de  Vendome  for  the 

[t]  Bt;fi>ies   the    books   already  men-  divines  in  the  Tower  of  London,  in  1 58  r. 

lioned,  he  wrote,    i.  Chrnnologia  uiiiver-  4.    Narratio  de  divoriio,     Henrici  VIII.- 

falls:  a  very  learned  work.     2.  Nine  sr-  regis  jK  uxore  Catherina,  &c.     The  ma- 

ticles  diieded  to  the  lords  of  the  priry-  nudript  of    hi?    hiftory  ol    I;eUnd   was 

council,  in  I  jSr.    3    Various  conferences  found  in  the  Cotton  lihrary,  and  publiftied 

concerning   religion,  had  with   protellaiit  at  Dublin  by  lir  James  Wjre  in  1633. 
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compofition  of  the  heroic  pafloral  of  Acis,  which  he  defigned 
fhould  be  reprefented  at  his  chateau  of  Anet  •,  that  prince,  well 
fatisfied  both  with  his  char3«£lcr  and  his  talents,  firft  made  him 
fecretary  of  his  orders,  and  then  fecretary  general  of  the  gallies. 
He  afterwards  got  him  made  knight  of  the  military  order  of  St. 
James  in  Spain,  commandant  of  Chimene,  and  marquis  of  Pe- 
nange  in  Italy.  The  poet,  now  become  necefTary  to  the  prince, 
by  the  cheerfulnefs  of  his  temper  and  the  vivacity  of  his  ima- 
gination, attended  him  on  his  travels  into  various  countries. 
Campiftron,  fome  time  after  his  return,  retired  to  his  own 
country ;  where  he  married  mademoifelle  de  Maniban,  fifter  of 
the  firfl:  prefident  of  Touloufe,  and  of  the  bifhop  of  Mirepoix, 
afterwards  archbilhop  of  r  ourdeaux  •,  and  there  he  died  the  f  ith 
of  May  172^,  of  an  apoplexy,  at  the  age  of  67.  This  ftroke  was 
brought  on  by  a  fit  of  paifion  excited  by  a  couple  of  chairmen 
who  refufed  to  carry  him  on  account  of  his  great  weight. 
Campiftron  kept  good  company,  loved  good  cheer,  and  had  all 
t!ie  indolence  of  a  man  of  pleafure.  While  fecretary  to  the 
duke  de  Vendome,  he  found  it  a  more  expeditious  way  to  burn 
the  letters  that  were  written  to  that  prince  than  to  anfwer  them. 
Accordingly,  the  duke,  feeing  him  one  day  before  a  roufing 
fire,  in  which  he  was  cafting  a  heap  of  papers  :  There  fits 
Campiftron,  faid  he,  employed  in  anfwering  my  correfpondents. 
He  followed  the  duke  even  to  the  field  of  battle.  At  the  battle 
of  Steinkerque,  the  duke  feeing  him  always  befide  him,  faid, 
What  do  you  do  here,  Campiftron  r  Monfeigneur,  anfwered  he, 
I  am  waiting  to  go  back  with  you.  This  fedatenefs  of  mind  in 
a  moment  of  fo  much  danger  was  highly  pleafing  to  the  hero. 
His  plays,  3  vols.  i2mo.  1750,  have  gone  through  the  moft 
editions,  after  thofe  of  Corneille,  Racine,  Crebillon,  and  Vol- 
taire. 

CAMPO  (Antonio),  an  Italian  author,  born  at  Cremona 
in  the  xvth  century,  is  looked  upon  by  his  countrymen  as  a  very 
good  hiftorian  of  that  important  town  of  the  duchy  of  Milan. 
His  hiftory  is  in  italian.  The  beft  edition  is  that  of  1585  at 
Cremona,  in  folio.  It  is  not  fo  much  efteemed,  however,  for 
its  matter,  as  for  the  plates  by  Auguftln  Carachi.  It  is  fcarce, 
and  much  fought  after  ;  but  the  edition  of  Milan  in  410.  is 
greatly  inferior  in  value. 

CAMPRA  (Andrew),  a  famous  mufician,born  at  Aix  thp  4th 
of  December  1660,  died  at  Verfailles  the  29th  of  July  1744.  at 
the  age  of  84,  firlt  made  himfelf  known  by  performing  motets 
in  the  churches,  and  by  private  concerts.  Thefc:  little  pro- 
ductions procured  him  tlie  place  of  mafter  of  mulic  in  the  mai- 
fon  profciTe  of  the  jefuits  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  that  of  mafter 
of  the  band  of  the  metrcpoHs.  His  genhu,  too  confined  in  the 
motets,  took  to  tlie  opera,  in  which  n^v.-  career  he  fucceeded 

as 
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as  happily  as  In  the  former.  He  followed  the  fteps  of  LulH, 
and  very  nearly  came  up  to  him.  His  Europe  galante,  his  Car- 
nival de  Venife,  his  Fetes  Venetiennes,  his  Ages,  hisFragmens 
de  Lulli,  ballets ;  Hefione,  Alcine,  Telephus,  Camilla  and 
Tancred,  tragic  operas,  appeared  with  great  applaufe,  and  ilill 
maintain  their  ground.  The  variety,  the  graces,  the  livelinefs 
of  his  mufic ,  and,  above  all,  that  uncommon  talent  of  expref- 
fing  juftly  the  fenfe  of  the  words,  were  highly  admired.  Cam- 
pra  alfo  retouched  the  Iphigenia  of  Defmarets. 

CAMPS  (FRAN901S  de),  was  born  at  Amiens  in  1^43,  the 
Ion  of  a  hardw^areman.  Ferroni,  biftiop  of  Mende,  took  him 
from  the  dominican  convent  of  the  fauxbourg  St.  Germain, 
v/here  he  ferved  mafTes,  provided  for  his  education,  and  made 
him  his  fecretary.  This  prelate  gave  him  the  priory  at  Flore, 
obtained  for  him  the  abbey  of  St.  Marcel,  the  coadjutorfhip  of 
Glandeves,  and  laftly  the  bidiopric  of  Pamiers.  But  not  able 
to  obtain  his  bulls^rti  account  of  his  bad  conduct,  he  had  by 
way  of  compenfation  the  abbey  of  Signy.  He  is  the  author  of 
feveral  differtations  on  medals,  on  the  hiftory  of  France,  on  the 
title  of  molt  chriftian  given  to  the  kings  of  France,  on  the  guard 
of  thefe  monarchs,  on  the  daughters  of  the  houfe  of  France 
given  in  marriage  to  heretical  or  pagan  princes,  on  the  nobility 
of  the  royal  race,  on  the  heredity  of  the  grand  fiefs,  on  the  ori- 
gin of  enfigns  armorial,  on  the  hereditary  dignities  attached  to 
tirled  ellates,  &c.  His  cabinet  was  rich  in  medals;  the  cele- 
brated Vaillant  publifhed  the  moft  curious  of  them  accompanied 
with  explications.  Abbe  de  Camps  died  at  Paris  in  1723,  aged 
81.  He  was  learned  and  laborious,  and  his  inveftigations  have 
been  of  great  ufe  to  the  hiilorians  that  have  come  after  him. 
CANdUS  (Antoine  le),  born  at  Paris  in  1722,  died  in  the 
fame  city  in  1772,  at  50  years  of  age,  pra£tifed  medicine  there 
with  great  fuccefs,  and  wrote  on  the  art  he  pradtifed.  He 
wrote,  1.  Phyfic  for  the  mind,  Paris,  1753,  2  vols.  i2mo.  It 
is  written  with  eafe  and  energy.  His  reafonings  are  not  always 
juft ;  but  his  conjectures  are  in  general  very  ingenious,  and  may 
be  of  great  fervice.  2.  Abdeker,  or  the  art  of  preferving 
beauty,  1756,  4  vols,  fmall  twelves;  k  romance  in  which  the 
author  introduces  a  variety  of  receipts  arid  precepts  for  the  benefit 
of  the  ladies.  The  true  cofmetics  are  exercife  and  temperance. 
3.  On  various  fubjedls  of  medicine  ;  and  many  other  tracls. 

CANCAH,  or  Cangiiah,  or  alfo  Kengch,  an  Indian  phl- 
lofopher,  phyfician  and  allronomer,  v/hofe  erudition  has  been 
much  celebrated  by  Abu  Maafchar.  Befides  the  Afrar  al  ma- 
valid,  which  M.  d'Herbelot  has  rightly  tranilated,  the  fecrets 
of  nativities,  he  wrote,  2.  Kitab  al  kcranat  al  cabir  u  of-Sagir, 
the  great  and  the  little  book  of  Syzyges,  or  of  the  conjundions 
of  the  planets.     3.  A  manual  of  medicine.     4.  Fi-l  tavahumi, 

of 
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of  phyfiognomy.  5.  Menazel  ol  camari,  de  manfionibus  lunacy 
and  feveral  other  works  of  lels  confequence. 

CANiSIUS  (Henry),  born  at  Nimeguen,  profeflbr  of  canon 
law  at  Ingolftadt,  died  in  1609,  left  behind  him  feveral  valuable 
works,  1.  Summa  juris  canonici.  2.  Commentarium  in  re- 
gulas  juris.  3.  Anciquse  lediones,  7  vols.  4to.  reprinted  by  the 
care  of  M.  James  Bafnage,  under  tlie  title  of,  Thefaurus  monu- 
mentorum  ecclenail;icorum  &  lulloricorum.  Sec.  Amfterdam, 
1725.  The  learned  editor  has  enriched  them  with  particular 
prefaces  at  the  head  of  each  work  indicating  the  fubjecl  and 
the  author,  accompanied  by  ufeful  aiwi  curious  remarks,  and 
fome  notes  and  variantes  of  Capperonier.  This  collection  com- 
prifes  feveral  pieces  of  great  importance  to  the  hiflory  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  to  chronology  in  general.  Canifius  was  a 
man  of  extenfive  erudition,  but  modeit  and  difcreet  in  his  be- 
haviour. 

CANITZ  (the  Baron  of ),  a  german  poet  and  ftatefman,  was 
of  an  ancient  and  illuftrious  family  in  Brandenburg,  and  born 
at  Berlin  in  1654,  five  months  after  his  father's  death.  After 
his  early  ftudies,  he  travelled  to  France,  Italy,  Holland,  and 
England  ;  and,  upon  his  return  to  his  country,  was  charged 
with  important  negotiations  by  Frederic  II.  Frederic  III.  em- 
ployed him  alfo.  Canitz  united  the  ftatefman  with  the  poet ; 
and  was  converfant  in  many  languages,  dead  as  well  as  living. 
His  german  poems  were  publiflied  for  the  tenth  time,  1750,  in 
8vo.  He  is  faid  to  have  taken  Horace  for  his  model,  and  to 
have  written  purely  and  delicately.  But  he  did  not  content 
himfelf  v>ith  barely  cultivating  the  fine  arts  in  himfelf :  he  gave 
all  the  encouragement  he  could  to  them  in  others.  He  died  at 
Berlin,  in  1699,  privy  couufellor  of  ftate,  aged  45. 

CANN  (John),  a  leader  of  the  englifh  brownills  at  Amfter- 
dam, whither  he  fled  on  the  reftoration.  His  employ  in  Eng- 
land before  his  flight  feems  to  have  been  no  other  than  com- 
piling the  weekly  news,  yet  he  found  time  fufficient  to  collate 
many  paflTages  of  Scripture,  from  whence  he  drew  his  notes, 
which  he  placed  in  the  margin  of  his  bible  ;  the  firft  edit, 
printed  in  8vo.  at  Amfterdam,  in  166+,  is  the  rareft.  In  the 
preface  he  mentions  a  larger  work,  to  be  foon  pubiilhed,  but 
it  does  not  feem  to  have  ever  been  printed.  He  entertained  a 
whimfical  conceit,  that  the  original  text  of  fcripture  in  hebrevv 
and  greek  ftiould  be  tranflated,  as  much  as  pofTible,  even  word 
for  word,  as  Ainfworth  did  the  Pentateuch,  the  Pialms,  and 
Canticles,  which  were  all  printed  together  in  folio,    IC39., 

CANTACUZEt^US  (Johannes),  -a  celebrated  byzantine 
hiftorian,  was  born  at  Conftantinople  of  a  very  antient  and 
noble  family;  his  father  being  governor  of  Peloponnefus,  and 
hi*  mother  a  near  relation  of  the  emperor's.     He  wag  bred  to 
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letters  and  to  arms,  and  afterwards  to  the  highefl  offices  of 
ftate ;  where  he  acquitted  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  gain 
the  favour  of  both  court  and  city.  He  was  made  firft  lord  of 
the  bedchamber  to  the  emperor  Andronicus,  but  loft  his  favour 
about  1320,  by  addicting  himfelf  too  much  to  the  intercft  of 
his  grandfon  Andronicus.  However,  when  the  grandfon  feized 
the  empire,  as  he  did  in  1328,  he  loaded  Cantacuzenus  with 
wealth  and  honours ;  made  him  generahtTimo  of  his  forces  j  did 
nothing  without  confulting  him  ;  and  would  fain  have  joined 
him  with  himfelf  in  the  government,  which  Cantacuzenus  re- 
fufed.  In  1 34 1  Andronicus  died,  and  left  to  Cantacuzenus 
the  care  of  the  empire,  till  his  fon  John  Paleologus,  who  was 
then  but  nine  years  of  age,  fhould  be  fit  to  take  it  upon  him- 
felf: which  truft  he  difcharged  very  diligently  and  faithfully. 
But  the  emprefs  dowager,  the  patriarch  of  Conflantinople,  and 
fom.e  of  the  nobles,  foon  growing  jealous  and  envious  of  Can- 
tacuzenus, formed  a  party  againll  him,  and  declared  him  a 
traitor :  upon  which  a  great  portion  of  the  nobility  and  army 
befought  him  to  take  the  empire  upon  himfelf,  and  accordingly 
he  was  crowned  at  Hadrianopolis  in  May  1342.  A  civil  war 
raged  for  five  years,  and  Cantacuzenus  was  conqueror,  who 
however  came  to  pretty  reafonable  terms  of  peace  with  John 
Paleologus  :  viz.  that  himfelf  fhould  be  crowned,  and  that  John 
fhould  be  a  partner  with  him  in  the  empire,  though  not  upon 
an  equal  footing,  till  he  fhould  arrive  at  years  fufficient.  He 
gave  him  alfo  his  daughter  Helen,  to  whom  he  had  formerly 
been  engaged,  for  a  wife  ;  and  the  nuptials  were  celebrated  in 
May  1347.  But  fufpicions  and  enmities  foon  arifing  between 
the  new  emperors,  the  war  broke  out  again,  and  lafted,  till 
John  took  Conllantinople  in  1355.  A  few  days  after  the  city 
was  taken,  Cantacuzenus,  unwilling  to  continue  a  civil  war  any 
longer,  abdicated  his  lliare  of  the  empire,  and  retired  to  a  mo- 
naftery,  where  he  took  the  habit  of  a  monk,  with  the  new  name 
of  Joafaphus,  and  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  reading 
and  writing.  His  wife  retired  alfo  at  the  fame  time  to  a  nun- 
nery, where  flie  changed  her  own  name  Irene  for  the  new  one 
of  Eugenia. 

How  long  he  lived  in  this  retirement,  and  when  he  died,  is 
not  very  certain ;  but  it  is  agreed  by  all,  that  he  lived  a  very 
)ong  time  in  it,  and  fuppofed  by  fome,  that  he  did  not  die  till 
141 1,  when  he  was  100  years  of  age,  or  upwards.  Here  he 
wrote  a  hiftory  of  his  own  times,  in  four  books,  or  rather  of 
the  times  in  which  he  was  engaged  in  worldly  affairs  j  fince  the 
period  it  includes  is  only  from  1320  to  1355-  He  was  a  very 
proper  perfon  to  relate  the  tranfadtions  within  this  period,  bcr 
caufe  he  was  not  only  an  eye-witnefs  of  what  was  done,  but 
himfelf  the  orderer  and  doer  of  a  great  part:  upon  which  accouiit 
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Voffius  lias  not  fcTupled  to  prefer  him  to  all  the  Byzantine  hif- 
torians.  A  latin  tranflation  of  this  hiftoty,  from  the  greek  ma- 
nufcript  in  the  duke  of  Bavaria's  library,  was  publifhed  by  Pon- 
tanus  at  Ingolftadt  in  1603  :  and  afterwards  at  Paris,  1645,  ^ 
fplendid  edition  in  three  volumes  fol.  of  the  greek  from  the  MS. 
of  M.  Leg\'iere,  chancellor  of  France,  with  Pontanus's  latin  ver- 
fion,  and  the  notes  of  him  and  Grefler. 

Befides  this  hiftory  he  wrote  alfo  fome  theological  works, 
particularly  an  apology  for  the  chriftian  religion  againft  that  of 
Mohammed,  in  four  books  :  this  he  did  at  the  requeft  of  a 
monk  and  friend  of  his,  who,  it  feems,  had  been  follicited  by 
a  muflulman  of  Perfia,  to  defert  chriftianity,  and  embrace  mo- 
hammedifm  :  where  he  does  not  content  himfelf  with  replying 
to  the  particular  objeclion  of  the  muflulman  to  chriftianity,  but 
writes  a  general  defence  of  it  againft  the  Koran*  He  calls 
himfelf  Chriftodulus  as  a  writer. 

GANTARINI  (Simon),  furnamed  the  Pezarese,  from  his 
having  been  born  at  Pezaro  in  1612,  was  the  difciple  and  friend 
of  Guido,  and  arrived  at  excellence  in  the  art  of  painting  by 
imitating  that  great  artift.  The  works  of  the  fcholar  were  often 
miftaken  for  thofe  of  the  mafter.  This  famous  painter  died  in 
the  flower  of  his  age  at  Verona  in  1648. 

CANTEL  (Peter  Joseph),  born  in  the  territory  of  Caux 
in  1645,  entered  himfelf  of  the  fociety  of  Jefus,  and  gained 
diftini^ion  in  it.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1579,  at  the  age  of  34  j 
his  ardent  attachment  to  ftudy  having  (hortened  his  days. 
We  have  by  him,  i.  De  romana  republica,  iimo.  Utrecht, 
1707,  with  plates.  2.  Metropolitanarum  urbium  hiftoriae  civilis 
&  eccleGafticae,  tomus  primus.  It  was  the  only  one  that  has 
appeared.  He  gave  the  Juftin  ad  ufum  Delphini,  Paris  1677, 
4to.  and  the  Valerius  Maxiraus,  alfo  ad  ufum,  &c.  Paris  1679* 
Thefe  editions  are  much  efteemed. 

CANTEMIR  (Demetrius),  of  an  illuftrious  family  in  Tar- 
tary,  was  born  in  1673.  His  father,  who  was  governor  of  the 
three  cantons  of  Moldavia,  became  prince  of  this  province  in 
1664.  Demetrius,  being  fent  early  to  Conftantinople,  flattered 
himfelf  with  the  profpecl  of  fucceeding  him  ;  but  was  fupplanted 
by  a  rival  at  the  Porte.  Being  fent  in  1710,  by  the  Ottoman 
miniller,  to  defend  Moldavia  againft  the  czar  Ferer,  he  delivered 
it  up  to  that  monarch  :  and,  following  his  new  mafter  through 
his  conquefts,  indemnified  himfelf  for  all  he  had  loft ;  for  he 
obtained  th^  title  of  prince  of  the  empire,  with  full  power  and 
authority  over  the  Moldavians,  who  quitted  their  country  to 
attach  themfelves  to  his  fortunes.  He  died,  1723,  in  hi?  terri- 
tories of  the  Ukraine,  much  lamented  [u]. 

CAN- 

[u]  He  was  author  of  fome  confiderable    of  the  ottoman  empire,  in  latin.     2.  Tb« 

works,  r.  An  hiiUry  of  the  rife  aod  fall    ftftcm  of  the  iBolvuBincdaa  religioo.  Tlii» 
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CANTEMIR  (Antiochus),  fon  of  the  above,  born  in  i7ro# 
The  moft  fkilled  at  Peterfburg  in  mathematics,  phyfics,  hiflory, 
morality,  and  polite  literature,  were  employed  to  continue  thofc 
lectures,  which  his  father  had  begun  to  give  him.  The  academy 
of  Peterfburg  opened  their  gates  to  him,  and  the  miniftry  initiated 
him  into  affairs  of  ftate.  Succeffively  ambiiffador  to  London 
and  Paris,  he  was  equally  admired  as  a  minifler  and  man  of 
letters.  On  his  return  to  Ruflia,  he  conduced  himfelf  with 
moft  confummate  wifdom  and  prudence,  during  the  different 
revolutions  which  agitated  that  country.  This  accompliflied 
perfon  died  in  1744,  aged  34.  The  Ruffians  before  him  had 
nothing  in  verfe  but  fome  barbarous  fongs  :  he  was  the  firft  who 
introduced  any  civilized  poetry  among  them  [x].  The  abbe  de 
Guafco,  who  has  tranflated  his  fatires,  has  written  his  life. 

CANTERUS  (William),  an  eminent  linguift  and  philologer, 
was  born  at  Utrecht  of  an  antient  and  reputable  family  in  1 542 ; 
and  educated  in  the  belles  lettres  under  the  infpeftion  of  his 
parents,  till  he  was  12  years  of  age.  Then  he  was  fent  to 
Cornelius  Valerius  at  Louvain,  with  whom  he  continued  four 
years  :  and  gave  furprifing  proofs  of  his  progrefs  in  greek  and 
latin  literature,  by  writing  letters  in  thofe  languages,  by  tranf- 
lations,  and  by  drawing  up  fome  dramatic  pieces.  Having  a 
ftrong  propenfity  to  greek  authors,  he  removed  in  1559  from 
Louvain  to  Paris,  for  the  fake  of  learning  the  language  more 
perfe£lly  from  John  Auratus.  Under  this  profeffor  he  ftudied 
till  1562,  and  then  was  obliged  to  leave  France  on  account  of 
the  civil  wars  there.  He  travelled  next  into  Germany  and  Italy, 
and  vjfited  the  feveral  univerfities  of  thofe  countries  ;  Bononia 
particularly,  where  he  became  known  to  the  famous  Carolus 
Sigonius,  to  whom  he  afterwards  dedicated  his  eight  books  No- 
rarum  Ledlionum.  Venice  he  had  a  great  defiie  to  fee,  not 
only  for  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  the  place,  but  for  the 
opportunity  he  (hould  have  of  purchafing  manufcripts;  which 
the  Greeks  brought  in  great  abundance  from  their  own  country, 
and  there  expofed  to  fale :  and  from  Venice  he  purpofed  to  go 
to  Rome.  But,  not  being  able  to  bear  the  Jieat  of  thofe  regions, 
he  dropped  the  purfuit  of  his  journey  any  farther,  and  returned 
through  Germany  to  Louvain,  where  in  abotit  eight  years  time 
he  ftudied  himfelf  to  death ;  for  he  died  there  of  a  lingering 
confumption  in  1575,  when  he  was  only  in  his  33d  year.  Thua- 
nus  fays,  that  he  deferved  to  be  reckoned  among  the  molt 
learned  men  of  his  age  ;  and  that  he  would  certainly  have  done 

work  was  written  In  the  ruffian  language^  aad  the  epiftles  of  Horace,  he  gav»  them 
at  the  command  of  the  war  Peter,  to  of  his  own,  fatires,  odes,  and  fables.  He 
whom  it  is  dedicated.  3.  The  prefent  .  made  feveral  foreign  works  known  t« 
iatc  of  Moldavia,  in  latin;  w^jfh  a  large  them;  a«,  i.  The  plurality  of  worlds. 
«)ap  of  the  country.  a.  The  perfun  letters.     3  •  The  dialogues 

fx]  ScfidM  a  UaRilatlof)  fltf  An««re9a    sf  A!g:^r9tti  ufQaligUt»^<> 
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great  tKings,  If  he  had  not  died  fo  very  immaturely  [t].  He 
underftood  fix  languages,  befides  that  of  his  native  country, 
viz.  the  latin,  greek,  hebrew,  french,  italian,  and  german- 

It  mayjuftly  feem  a  matter  of  wonder,  how  in  fo  ftiort  a  life 
a  man  could  go  through  fo  many  laborious  tafks  ;  and  no  lefs 
matter  of  curiofity  to  know,  how  he  contrived  to  do  it.  Mel- 
chior  Adam  has  given  us  feme  account  of  this  :  and  according 
to  him,  Canterus  was,  in  the  firft  place,  very  temperate  and 
abftemious  in  point  of  diet',  that  is,  he  ate  for  the  fake  of 
living,  and  did  not  live,  as  great  numbers  of  mankind  do,  for 
the  fake  of  eating.  He  always  began  his  ftudies  at  feven  in 
the  morning,  and  not  fooner,  becaufe  early  rifing  did  not  agree 
■with  him  ;  and  purfued  them  very  intenfely  till  half  paft  eleven. 
Then  he  walked  out  for  an  hour  before  dinner  j  and,  after  he 
had  dined,  walked  for  another  hour.  Then,  retiring  to  his 
ftudy,  he  flept  an  hour  upon  a  couch,  and  after  that  refumed 
his  ftudies,  which  he  continued  till  almod  fun-fct  in  winter, 
and  feven  in  fummer.  Then  he  took  another  hour's  walk ;  and, 
after  returning  again  to  his  ftudies,  continued  them  till  mid- 
night without  interruption,  for  he  never  ate  any  fupper,  and 
had  no  wife  to  difturb  him.  Thefe  laft  hours  of  the  day  were 
not  however  devoted  by  him  to  fevere  ftudy,  but  to  writing 
letters  to  his  friends,  or  any  other  bufinefs  that  required  lefs 
labour  and  attention.  One  would  be  ready  to  conclude  upon  a 
firft  reflection,  that  this  was  not  fafficient  to  do  what  Canterus 
did :  but  men,  who  have  not  experienced  it,  do  not  eafily  con- 
ceive, what  a  vaft  deal  of  reading  and  writing,  afliduity  and 
conftancy  will  run  through.  Canterus  was  both  afllduous  and 
conftant  j  and  his  ftudies  were  conducted  with  as  much  form 
and  method,  as  if  he  himfelf  had  been  a  machine.  He  had  not 
only  his  particular  hours  for  ftudying,  as  we  have  feen,  but  he 
divided  thofe  hours  by  an  hour-glafs,  fome  of  which  he  fet  apart 
for  reading,  others  for  writing  ;  and  as  he  tells  us  himfelf  in  a 
preface  to  his  latin  tranflation  of  Stobseus,  he  never  varied  from 
his  eftabliftied  method  on  any  account  whatever- 

We  muft  not  forget  to  obferve,  that,  as  fliort  a  time  as  he 
lived,  he  collected  a  moft  excellent  and  curious  library  j  not 
only  full  of  the  beft  authors  in  all  the  languages  he  underftood, 
but  abounding  alfo  with  greek  manufcripts,  which  he  had  pur- 
chafed  in  his  travels,  and  which,  if  death  had  fpared  hi*.i,  he 
intended  to  have  pubUflied  with  latin  verfions  and  notes.  He 
could  have  faid  with  Antoninus,  that  "  nothing  was  dearer  to 
him  than  his  books  :*  his  inordinate  love  of  which  expofed  him 

[y]  His  writings  are  purely  philologi-  dem,  Sophoclem,  jEfchylum,  Ciceroncm, 

cal  and  critical,  as,  I .  Novamm  ledtionum  Propertium,   Aufonium,  Arnobium,    &c. 

libri  oAo.     2.   Syntagma  de  rations  emen-  befides  a  b.'rk  of  rarious  readings  in  feveral 

dandi  grx«os  autorts.     3.  Notsc,  fcholia,  MSS.  of  the  Septuagint,  and  a  great  many 

•m&ndatieccs,  &  expUcatiosts  m  Euripi-  traoilations  of  greek  authors. 
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to  a  mod  fcvere  trial,  when  a  fudderi  inundation  af  Louvairt 
greatlydamaged,  and  had  like  to  have  deftroyed  his  whole  library. 
This  happened  in  the  winter  of  1573,  and  was  fuch  an  afflidion 
to  him,  that,  as  Melchior  Adam  fays,  it  would  certainly  have 
killed  him,  if  his  friends  had  not  plied  him  with  proper  topics 
of  confolation,  and  aiTifted  him  in  drying  and  bringing  his  books 
and   manufcripts  to  thcmfelves  again. 

CANTON  (John),  an  ingenious  natural  philofopher,  was 
born  at  Stroud,  in  Gloucefterfliire,  July  31,  1718;  and  was 
placed,  when  young,  under  the  care  of  a  Mr.  Davis,  of  the 
fame  place,  a  very  able  mathematician,  with  whom,  before  he 
attained  the  age  of  nine  years,  he  had  gone  through  both  vulgar 
and  decimal  arithmetic.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  mathema- 
tics, and  particularly  to  algebra  and  ailronomy,  wherein  he 
made  a  confiderable  progrefs,  when  his  father  took  him  from 
fchool,  and  put  him  to  learn  his  own  bufincfs,  which  was  that 
of  a  broad-cloth  weaver.  This  circumffcance  was  not  able  to 
damp  his  zeal  for  the  acquifition  of  knowledge.  All  his  leifure 
time  was  devoted  to  the  alhduous  cultivation  of  aftronomical 
fcience ;  and,  by  the  help  of  the  Caroline  tables,  annexed  to 
Wing's  aftronomy,  he  computed  eclipfes  of  the  moon  and  other 
phsenomena.  His  acquaintance  with  that  fcience  he  applied, 
likcwife,  to  the  conflru£ting  of  feveral  kinds  of  dials.  But  the 
lludies  of  our  young  philofopher  being  frequently  purfued  to 
very  late  hours,  his  father,  fearing  that  they  would  injure  his 
health,  forbade  him  the  ufe  of  a  candle  in  his  chamber,  any 
longer  than  for  the  purpofe  of  going  to  bed,  and  would  himfelf 
often  fee  that  his  injunction  was  obeyed.  1  he  fou's  third  of 
Itnowledge  was,  however,  fo  great,  that  it  made  him  attempt  to 
evade  the  prohibition,  and  to  find  means  of  fecreting  his  lighi 
till  the  family  had  retired  to  relt ;  when  he  rofe  to  profecute 
undiflurbcd  his  favourite  purfuits.  It  was  during  this  prohibition, 
and  at  thcfe  hours,  that  he  computed,  and  cut  upon  ftone,  with 
no  better  an  inftrument  than  a  common  knife,  the  lines  of  a 
large  upright  fun-dial ;  on  which,  befidcs  the  hour  of  the  day,, 
were  fhewn  the  rifing  of  the  fun,  his  place  in  the  ecliptic,  and 
fome  other  particulars.  When  this  was  finifhed,  and  made 
known  to  his  father,  he  permitted  it  to  be  placed  againft  the 
front  of  his  houfe,  where  it  excited  the  admiration  of  feveral 
geittlemen  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  introduced  young  Mr. 
Canton  to  their  acquaintance,  which  was  followed  by  the  offer 
of  the  ufe  of  their  libraries.  In  the  library  of  one  of  thefc 
gentlemen,  he  found  Martin's  philofophical  grammar,  which 
was  the  firll  book  that  gave  him  a  tafte  for  natural  philofophy. 
In  the  poiTeflion  of  another  gentleman,  a  few  miles  from  Stroud, 
he  firft  faw  a  pair  of  globes;  an  obje£l  that  afforded  him  uncom- 
mon pleafure>frora  the  great  eafe  with  which  he  could  folve  thofe 
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problems  he  had  hitherto  been  accuflomed  to  compute.  The 
dial  was  beautified  a  few  years  ago,  at  the  expence  ol  the  gentle- 
men at  Stroud ;  feveral  of  whom  had  been  his  fchool -fellows, 
ind  who  continued  flill  to  regard  it  as  a  very  diftinguifhed  per- 
formance. Among  other  perfons  with  whom  he  became  ac- 
quainted in  early  life,  was  the  late  reverend  and  ingenious  Dr. 
Henry  Miles  of  Tooting,  a  learned  and  refpedlable  member 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  of  approved  eminence  in  natural 
knowledge.  This  gentleman,  perceiving  that  Mr.  Canton  pof- 
fefled  abilities  too  promifnig  to  be  confined  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  a  country  town,  prevailed  on  his  father  to  permit  him 
to  come  to  London.  Accordingly  he  arrived  at  the  metropolis 
March  4,  1737,  and  refided  with  Dr.  Miles  [z],  at  Tooting, 
till  the  6th  of  May  following ;  when  he  articled  himfelf,  for  the 
term  of  five  years,  as  a  clerk  to  Mr.  Samuel  Watkins,  mailer 
of  the  academy  in  Spital-fquare.  In  this  fituatlon,  his  ingenuity, 
diligence,  and  good  condudl  were  fb  well  difplayed,  that,  on 
the  expiration  of  his  clerklhlp,  in  the  month  of  May  1742, 
he  was  taken  into  partnerfliip  with  i\lr.  Watkins  for  three 
years;  which  gentleman  he  afterwards  fucceeded  in  Spital- 
fquare,  and  there  continued  during  his  whole  life.  On  De- 
cember 25,  1744,  he  married  Penelope,  the  eldeft  daughter  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Colbrooke,  and  niece  to  James  Colbrooke,  efq. 
banker  in  London. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1745,  cleclrlclty,  which  feems 
early  to  have  engaged  Mr.  Canton's  notice,  received  a  very  ca- 
pital improvement  by  the  difcovery  of  the  famous  Leyden  phiaL 
This  event  turned  the  thoughts  of  moft  of  the  philofophers  of 
Europe  to  that  branch  of  natural  philofophy  -,  and  our  author, 
who  was  one  of  the  firft  to  repeat  and  to  purfue  the  experiment, 
found  his  afliduity  and  attention  rewarded  by  many  capital 
difcoverics.  Towards  the  end  of  1749  he  was  concerned  with 
his  friend,  the  Jate  ingenious  Benjamin  Robins,  efq.  in  making 
experiments  in  order  to  determine  to  what  height  rockets  may 
be  made  to  afcend,  and  at  what  diftance  their  light  maybe  feen. 
On  January  17,  1750,  was  read  at  the  Royal  Society,  Mr.  Can- 
ton's method  of  making  artificial  magnets,  without  the  ufe  of, 
and  yet  far  fupericr  to,  any  natural  ones.  This  paper  procured 
him,  March  22,  1750,  the  honour  of  being  eleclied  a  member 
of  the  fociety  ;  and,  on  the  St.  Andrew's  day  following,^  the 
farther  honour  of  receiving  die  moft  diftinguiflied  teftimony  of 
their  approbation,  in  the  prefent  of  their  gold  medal.  On 
April  21,  in  the  fame  year,  he  was  complimented  with  the 
degree  of  M.  A.  by  the  univerfity  of  Aberdeen  :  and,  on  No- 

[z]    Dr.  Miles,    at  hi*  death,    left   all    his   philofophical    iBftrumcnH    to  Mr 

Ci'iton. 
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vember  30,  1751,  was  chofen  one  of  the  council  of  the  Royal 
Society. 

In  1752,  when  the  a£l  pafled  for  changing  the  ftyle,  Mr. 
Canton  gave  to  the  earl  of  Macclesfield  feveral  memorial  canons 
for  finding  leap-year,  the  dominical  letter,  the  epa£V,  &c.  This 
he  did  with  the  view  of  having  them  inferted  in  the  common- 
prayer  book  ;  but  he  happened  to  be  too  late  in  his  communi- 
cation, the  form  in  which  they  now  {land  having  been  previoufly 
fettled  [a]. 

On  July  20,  T752,  our  philofopher  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  be 
the  firft  perfon  in  England,  who,  by  attra<fling  the  ele£lric  fire 
from  the  clouds  during  a  thunder  florm,  verified  Dr.  Franklin's 
hypothefis  of  the  fimilarity  of  lightning  and  eleftricity.     De- 
cember 6,  1753,  his  paper,  intituled,  Electrical  experiments, 
with  an  attempt  to  account  for  their  feveral  phaenomena,  was 
read  at  the  Royal  Society.     In  the  fame  paper  Mr.  Canton 
mentioned  his  having  difcovered,  by  a  great  number  of  expe- 
riments, that  fome  clouds  were  in  a  pofitive,  and  fome  in  a 
negative  ftate  of  eledlricity.     Dr.  Franklin,   much  about  the 
fame  time,  made  the  like  difcovery  in  America.     This  circum- 
ftance,    together  with  our  author's  conftant  defence   of  the 
doctor's  hypothefis,  induced  that  excellent  philofopher,  imme- 
diately on  his  arrival  in  England,  to  pay  Mr.  Canton  a  vifit, 
and  gave  rife  to  a  friendfliip  which  ever  after  continued  without 
interruption  or  diminution.      On  November  14,     17S4»   was 
read  at  the  Royal  Society,  a  letter  to  the  right  honourable  the 
earl  of  Macclesfield,  concerning  fome  new  ele£lrieal  experts 
ments.     On  St.  Andrew's  day,  1754,  he  was  a  fecond  time 
elefted  a  council  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  year  enfuing.     In 
the  Lady's  Diary  for  I7i;6,  our  author  anfwered  the  prize  quef- 
tion  that  had  been  propofed  in  the  preceding  year.     The  quef- 
tion  was,  *'  How  can  what  we  call  the  {hooting  of  ftars  be  befl; 
accounted  for^  what  is  the  fubftance  of  this  phenomenon  j  and 
in  what  ftate  of  the  atmofphere  doth  It  moft  frequently  (hew 
itlelf  ?"     The  folution,  though  anonymous,  was  fo  fatisfadory 
to  his  friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Simpfon,  who  then  conduced  that 
work,  that  he  fent  Mr.  Canton  the  prize,  accompanied  with 
a  note,  in  which  he  faid  he  was  fure  that  he  was  not  miftaken 
in  the  author  of  it,  as  no  one  befides,  that  he  knew  of,  could 
have  anfwered  the  queftion.     Our  philofopher'a  next  commu- 
nication to  the  public,  was  a  letter  in  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine for  September  1759,  o"  ^^^  eleclrical  properties  of  the 
tourmalin,  in  which  the  laws  of  that  wonderful  ftone  are  laid 

[a]  Thefe  canons,  with  an  explication     %vas  thankful  for  the  permiffion  of  infert- 
•f  the  reafons  of  the  rules,  were  after-     ing  them  in  his  Intiodudion  to  the  ufc  oi 
,     v*rds  given  to  the  rev.  Dr.  Jennings,  who    the  globes. 
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down  in  a  very  concife  and  elegant  manner.  On  Dec.  13, 
in  the  fame  year,  was  read,  at  tlie  Royal  Society,  "  An  attempt 
to  account  for  the  regular  diunial  variation  of  the  horizontal 
magnetic  needle ;  and  aifo  for  its  irregular  variation  at  the  tima 
of  an  aurora  borealis."  A  complete  year's  obfervations  of  the 
diurnal  variations  of  the  needle  are  annexed  to  the  paper. 
On  Nov.  5,  1761,  our  author  communicated  to  tlie  Royal 
Society  an  account  of  the  tranfit  of  Venus,  June  6,  1761,  ob- 
ferved  in  Spital-fquare.  Mr.  Canton's  next  communication 
to  the  fociety,  was  a  letter  addrefled  to  Dr.  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, and  read  Feb.  4,  1762,  containing  fome  remarks  on  Mr. 
Delaval's  eleclrical  experiments.  On  Dec.  16,  in  the  fame  year, 
another  curious  addition  was  made  by  him  to  philofophical 
knowledge,  in  a  paper,  intituled,  Experiments  to  prove  that 
water  is  not  incomprefDble.  Thefe  experiments  are  a  complete 
refutation  of  the  famous  florentine  experiment,  which  fo  many 
philofophers  have  mentioned  as  a  proof  of  the  incomprefiibi* 
lity  of  water.  On  St.  Andrew's  day,  1763,  our  author  was 
the  third  time  elected  one  of  the  council  of  the  Royal  Society ; 
and  on  Nov.  8,  in  the  following  year,  v.'ere  read,  before  that 
learned  body,  his  farther  Experiments  and  obfervations  on  the 
compreflibitity  of  water,  and  fome  other  fluids.  The  eftablifti- 
ment  of  this  faft,  in  oppofition  to  the  received  opinion,  formed 
on  the  hafty  decifion  of  the  florentine  academy,  was  thought  to 
be  deferving  of  the  fociety's  gold  medal.  It  was  accordingly 
moved  for  in  the  council  of  1 764 ;  and  after  feveral  invidious 
delays,  which  terminated  much  to  the  honour  [b]  of  Mr.  Can- 
ton, it  was  prefented  to  him  Nov.  30,  1765. 

The  next  communication  of  our  ingenious  author  to  the 
Royal  Society,  which  we  fhall  take  notice  of  in  this  place,  was 
on  Dec.  22,  1768,  being  "  An  eafy  method  of  making  a  phof- 
phorus,  that  will  imbibe  and  emit  light  like  the  bolognlan  (lone  ; 
with  experiments  and  obfervations."  When  he  firit  fliewed 
to  Dr.  Franklin  the  inftantaneous  light  acquired  by  fome  of  this 
phofphorus  from  the  near  difcharge  of  an  eleclrified  bottle,  the 
tloftor  immediately  exclaimed,  "  And  God  faid.  Let  there  be 
light,  and  there  was  light  1"  The  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Paul's 
having,  in  a  letter  to  the  prefident,  dated  March  6,  1769,  re- 
quefted  the  opinion  of  the  Royal  Society  relative  to  the  befl  and 
moft  efTedlual  method  of  fixing  electrical  conductors  to  preferv'C 
that  cathedral  from  damage  by  lightning,  Mr.  Canton  was  one 
of  the  committee  appointed  to  take  the  letter  into  confideration, 
and  to  report  tlieir  opinion  upon  it.  The  gentlemen  joined 
with  him  in  this  bufinefs  were  Dr.  "Watfon,  Dr.  Franklin,  Mr. 
pelaval,  and  Mr.  Wilfon.     Their  report  was  made  on  the  8th 

[j  j  See  the  particulars  in  Biog.  Brit.  v«l.  it).  ?•  219. 
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of  June  following;  and  the  mode  recommended  by  them  has 
been  carried  into  execution.     This  will  probably  contribute,  in 
the  moft  efFe£l:ual  manner,  to  preferve  the  noble  fabric  of  St. 
Paul's  from  being  injured  by  lightning.     The  lafl  paper  of  our 
author's,  which  was  read  before  the  Royal  Society,    was  on 
Dec.  21,   17695  and  contained  experiments  to  prove  that  the 
luminoufnefs  of  the  fea  arifes  from  the  putrefaclion  of  its  ani- 
mal fubftances.     In  the  account  now  given  of  his  communica-» 
tions  to  the  public,  we  have  chiefly  confined  ourfelves  to  fuch 
as  were  the  moft  important,  and  which  threw  new  and  diftin- 
guilhed  light  on  various  objects  in  the  philofophical  world.    Be-^ 
fides  thefe,  he  v/rote  a  number  of  papers,  both  in  earlier  and 
in  later  life,  which  appeared  in  feveral  different  publications, 
and  particularly  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  [c].     We  may 
add,  that  he  was  very  particular  with  regard  to  the  neatnels 
and  elegance  of  his  apparatus ;  and  that  his  addrefs  in  condu(^- 
ing  his  experiments  was  remarkably  confpicuous. 

The  clofe  and  fedentary  life  of  Mr.  Canton,  ariiing  from  an 
unremitted  attention  to  the  duties  of  bis  profeflion,  and  to  the 
profecution  of  his  philofophical  enquiries  and  experiments,  pro- 
bably contributed  to  fhorten  his  days.     The  diforder  into  which 
he  fell,  and  which  carried  him  off,  was  a  dropfy.     It  was  fup- 
pofed,  by  his  friend  Dr.  Milner,  to  be  a  dropfy  in  the  thorax. 
His  death  was  on  March  22,  1772,  in  the  54th  year  of  his  age, 
to  the  great  regret  of  his  family,  and  of  his  literary  and  other 
acquaintance.     Nor  was  his  deceafe  a  fmall  lofs  to  the  interefts 
of  knowledge ;  fmce  from  the  time  of  life  in  which  he  died, 
and  his  happy  and  fuccefsful  genius  in  philofophical  purfuits, 
he  might  have  been  expe£led  to  have  enriched  the  world  of 
fcience  with  new  difcoveries.     Mr.  Canton  was  a  man  of  very 
amiable  character  and  manners.     In  converfation  he  was  calm, 
mild,    and  rather  fparing  than  redundant  :    what  he  did  fay 
was  remarkably  fenfible  and  judicious.     He  had  much  pleafure 
in  attending  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  fome  vo- 
luntary private  focieties  of  learned  and  intelligent  perfons,  to 
which  he  belonged.     By  his  wife,  who  furvived  him,  he  left 
feveral  children.     His  eldeft  fon,    Mr.  WiUiam  Canton,  fuc- 
<:eeded  him  in  the  academy  at  Spital-fquare,  which  he  carried 
on  with  great  reputation  ;  and  he  alfo  purfued  with  advantage 
the  fame  philofophical  ftudies  to  which  his  ingenious  and  wor- 
thy father  was  fo  eminently  devoted. 

CANTWELL  (Andrew),  phyfician,  of  the  county  of  Tip- 
perary,  in  Ireland,  F.  R.  S.  died  the  iich  of  July  1764,  ac- 
quired diftin£lion  by  feveral  publications  of  merit.  The  moft 
known  are :  i .  Latin  4iffertations  on  medicine,  on  fevers,  on  the 

£c]  Thcfe  are  pavticul^rly  pointed  out  in  Biog.  Brit,  vol,  iji.  p.221. 
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fecretions.  2.  New  experiments  on  Mrs.  Stephens's  remedles- 
3.  Hiftory  of  a  remedy  for  weakneiTes  of  the  eyes.  4.  Account 
of  the  fmall  pox,  1758,  iimo.  5.  Difiertation  on  inoculation. 
CANUS,  or  CANO  (Sebastian),  a  Blfcayan,  companion 
of  the  famous  Magellan  in  his  maritime  expeditions,  pafled,  in 
company  with  him,  about  the  year  1520,  the  ftraits  to  which 
that  celebrated  navigator  gave  his  name.  After  the  death  of 
Magellan,  he  reached  the  ifles  of  Sunda,  from  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  double  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  He  returned  to  Se- 
ville in  1522,  after  having  made  the  circuit  of  the  world  by  the 
eaft,  in  thrte  years  and  four  weeks.  Charles  V.  gave  him  for  his 
device  a  terreftrial  globe,  with  thefe  words :  Primus  me 
CiRCUMDF.DiSTi.  Care  muft  be  taken  not  to  confound  him  with 
James  Canus,  a  Portuguefe,  who,  in  1484,  difcovered  the  king- 
dom of  Congo. 

CANlNltJS  (Angelus),  one  of  the  moft  learned  gramma- 
rians of  the  fixteenth  century,  was  born  in  a  village  of  Tufcauy 
called  Angiarl :  Thuanus  places  his  death  in  the  year  1557,  and 
gives  him  the  chara£ler  of  a  good  griecian  and  orientalift.  He 
was  preceptor  to  Andrew  Dudithius,  the  famous  hungarian 
bifliop,  that  oppofed  the  court  of  Rome  at  the  council  of 
Trent.  Caninius  wrote  an  excellent  greek  grammar.  His 
other  works  are,  Inftitutiones  linguae  fyriacae  aflyriacse  atque 
thalmudicse,  una  cum  sethiopicse  atque  arabicte  collatione ; 
quibus  addita  eft  ad  calcem  Novi  Teftamenti  multorum  locoruni 
hiftorica  enarratio.  De  locis  fcripturae  hebraicis  com- 
mentarius. 

CAPACCIO  (Julio  Cesare),  was  a  perfon  of  reputation 
in  the  beginning  of  the  xvilth  century.  He  was  born  in  Cam- 
pagnia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  of  a  flender  family,  which 
was  afterwards  raifed  by  Capaccio's  merits.  He  ftudied  at 
Naples,  and  letters  agreeing  very  much  with  his  genius,  he  made 
an  extraordinary  progrefs  that  way.  He  improved  himfelf  in 
philofophy,  in  the  civil  and  canon  law,  and  afterwards  read 
over  the  poets  and  hiftorians.  Being  a  perfon  of  note  for  his 
learning  and  parts,  he  was  made  fecretary  to  the  town  of  Naples. 
He  was  one  of  thofe  that  had  the  greateft  fhare  in  fetting  up  the 
academy  of  the  Otiofi.  Francis  de  la  Rovere,  duke  of  Urbin, 
got  him  to  take  care  of  the  education  of  the  prince  his  fon ;  and 
•while  he  was  employed  in  this  bufmefs  he  wrote  moft  of  his 
works.  He  died  in  163 1 .  His  works  are,  Tratato  de'l  imprefe. 
II  fecretario,  prediche  quadrajecimali.  U  principe.  Hiftoria 
puteolana.     Hiftoria  napolitana,  &c. 

CAPECIO  (SciPio),  of  Naples,  a  latin  poet  of  the  fixteenth 
century,  attempted  to  imitate  Lucretius,  in  his  poem  of  the 
Principles  of  things,  Frankfort,  1631,  8vo.  with  tolerable  fuc- 
cefs.    Cardir^al  Bembo  and  Manucius  placed  this  work  on  a 
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level  with  his  model.  An  edition,  with  an  Italian  tranflation, 
was_  given  in  8vo,  at  Venice,  in  1754.  He  alfo  compofed 
elegies,  epigrams,  and  a  poem  de  Vate  maximo,  which  Gef- 
rer,  doubtlefs  a  great  friend  of  the  poet,  equalled  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  antiquity. 

CAPEL  (Arthur,  lord),  pofiefled  almoft  every  virtue  and 
accomplifhment  that  could  endear  him  to  his  friends  in  private, 
or  gain  him  honour  and  refpeft  in  public  life.  He  at  his  own 
expence  raifed  feveral  troops  of  horfe  for  Charles  I.  v/hich  he 
commanded  in  perfon.  He  defended  Colchefter  with  invincible 
refolution  ;  but  when  the  garrifon  was  forced  to  furjc^nder,  he 
yielded  himfelf  a  prifoner,  and  was  executed  March  9,  1649,  in 
violation  of  a  promife  of  quarter  given  him  by  the  parliament 
general.  He  behaved  upon  the  fcafFold  with  all  the  dignity  of 
confcious  virtue,  and  met  death  with  the  fame  intrepidity  with 
which  he  had  been  accuftomed  to  face  the  enemy. 

CAPELL  (Edward),  a  gentleman  well  known  by  his  Inde- 
fatigable attention  to  the  works   of  Shakfpeare,  was  born  at 
Trofton,  near  Bury,  Suffolk,  June  11,   1713,  and  received  his 
education  at  the  fchool  of  St.  Edmund's  Bury.     In  the  dedica- 
tion of  his  edition  of  Shakfpeare,  in  1768,  to  the  duke  of  Graf- 
ton, he  obferves,  that  **  his  father  and  the  grandfather  of  hi* 
grace  were  friends,  and  to  the  patronage  of  the  deceafed  noble- 
xnan  he  owed  the  lelfure  which  enabled  him  to  bellow  the  atten- 
tion of  twenty  years  on  that  work."     The  olHce  which  his  grace 
beftowed  on  Mr.  Capell  was  that  of  deputy  infpeftor  of  the  plays, 
to  which  a  falary  is  annexed  of  200I.  a  year.     So  early  as  the 
year  1745,  as  Capell  himfelf  informs  us,  Ihocked  at  the  licen- 
tioufnefs  of  Hanmer's  plan,  he  firft  projected  an  edition  of 
Shakfpeare,  of  the  ftri£lell  accuracy,  to  be  collated  and  pub- 
liftied,  in  due  time,  **  ex  fide  codicum."    He  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  colle£l  and  compare  the  oldeft  and  fcarceft  copies  ; 
noting  the  original  excellencies  and  defeclsof  the  rarefl:  quartos, 
and  diftinguilhing  the  improvements  or  variations  of  the  firft, 
fecond,   and  third  folios.     But  while  all  this  mafs  of  profound 
criticifm  was  tempering  in  the  forge,  out  comes,  in  defiance  of 
all  dull  order,  a  felf- armed  Ariftarchus,  almoft  as  lawlefs  as  any 
of  his  predeceflbrs,  vindicating  his  claim  to  public  notice  by  his 
cftablilhed  leputatiun,  the  authoritative  air  of  his  notes,  and  the 
flirewd  obfervations,  as  well  as  majefty,  of  his  preface.     His 
edition,  hov/ever,  was  the  effort  of  a  poet,  rather  than  of  a 
critic ;  and  Mr.  Capell  lay  fortified  and  fecure  In  his  ftrong 
holds,  entrenched  in  the  black  letter.     Three  years  after  (to 
ufe  his  own  language)  he  *'  fet  out  his  own  edition.  In  ten  vo- 
lumes,   fmall  octavo,    with  an  introdudlon."      There  is  not, 
among  the  various  publications  of  the  prefcnt  Hterary  sera,  a 
more  fingular  compofition  than  that  *'  Introduifllon."     In  ftyle 
9iid  manner  it  is  more  obfolete^  and  antique,  than  the  age  of 
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«cv1iicli  it  treats.  It  is  lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  -walking  the 
new  pavement  in  all  the  trappings  of  romance ;  but,  like 
lord  Herbert,  it  ciifplays  many  valuable  qualities  accompanying 
this  air  of  extravagance,  much  found  I'enfe,  and  appropriate 
erudition.  In  the  title-page  of  *'  Mr.  William  Shakfpeare,  his 
Comedies,  Hiftories,  and  Tragedies,"  it  was  alfo  announced  and 
promulgated,  Whereunto  will  be  added,  in  fome  other  volumes, 
notes,  critical  and  explanatory,  and  a  body  of  various  readings 
entire.  The  Introduclion  iikewife  declared,  that  thefe  "  notes 
and  various  readings"  would  be  accompanied  with  another  work, 
difclofing  the  fources  from  which  Shakfpeare  "  drew  the  greater 
part  of  his  knowledge  in  mythological  and  claflTical  matters,  his 
fable,  his  hiftory,  and  even  the  feeming  peculiarities  of  his  lan- 
guage— to  whicn,"  fays  Mr.  Capell,  *'  we  have  given  for  title, 
'1  he  fchool  of  Shakfpeare."  Nothing  furely  could  be  more  pro- 
perly conceived  than  fuch  defigns,  nor  have  we  ever  met  with 
any  thing  better  grounded  on  the  fubject  of  "  the  learning  of 
Shakfpeare"  than  what  may  be  found  in  the  long  note  to  this 
part  of  Mr.  Capell's  Introdudion.  It  is  more  folid  than  even  the 
popular  eflay  on  this  topic.  Such  were  the  meditated  achieve- 
ments of  the  critical  knight-errant,  Edward  Capell.  But,  alas ! 
art  is  long,  and  life  is  fhort.  Three-and-twenty  years  had  elapfed, 
jn  colle£lion,  collation,  compilation,  and  tranfcription,  between 
the  conception  and  production  of  his  proje£led  edition  :  and  it 
then  came,  like  human  births,  naked  into  tlie  world,  without 
notes  or  commentary,  fave  the  critical  matter  difperfed  through 
the  introduction,  and  a  brief  account  of  the  origin  of  the  fables 
of  the  feveral  plays,  and  a  table  of  the  different  editions.  Cer- 
tain quaintnefles  of  ftyle,  and  peculiarities  of  printing  and  punc- 
tuation, attended  the  whole  of  this  publication.  The  outline, 
however,  was  correct.  The  critic,  with  unremicting  toil,  pro- 
ceeded in  his  undertaking.  But  while  he  was  diving  into  the 
claflics  of  Caxton,  and  working  his  way  under  ground,  like  the 
river  Mole,  in  order  to  emerge  with  all  his  glories ;  while  he  was 
looking  forward  to  his  triumphs  ;  certain  other  active  fpirits 
went  to  work  upon  his  plan,  and,  digging  out  the  promifed 
treafures,  laid  them  prematurely  before  the  public,  defeating 
the  eiteft  of  our  critic's  difcoveries  by  anticipation.  Steevens, 
^alone.  Farmer,  Percy,  Reed,  and  a  whole  hoft  of  literary 
ferrets,  burrowed  into  every  hole  and  corner  of  the  warren  of 
modern  antiquity,  and  overran  all  the  country,  whofe  map  had 
been  delineated  by  Edward  Capell.  Such  a  contingency  nearly 
ftaggered  the  fteady  and  unfhaken  perfeverance  of  our  critic,  at 
the  very  eve  of  the  completion  of  his  labours,  and,  as  his  editor 
informs  us — for,  alas !  at  the  end  of  near  forty  years,  the  pub- 
lication was  pofthumous,  and  the  critic  hiaafelf  no  ^more  !•— we 
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fay  then,  as  his  editor  relates,  he  was  almofl  determined  to  lay 
the  work  wholly  afide.  He  perfevered,  however  (as  we  learn 
from  the  rev.  editor,  Mr.  Collins),  by  the  encouragement  of 
fome  noble  and  worthy  perfons :  and  to  fuch  their  encourage- 
ment, and  his  perfevcrance,  the  public  was,  in  1783,  indebted 
for  three  large  volumes  in  410  [d],  under  the  title  of  Notes  and 
various  readings  of  Shakfpeare  j  together  with  the  School  of 
Shakfpeare,  or  extradls  from  divers  englifli  books,  that  were  in 
print  in  the  author's  time  ;  evidently  ftiewing  from  whence  hi« 
feveral  fables  were  taken,  and  fome  parcel  of  his  dialogue.  Alfo 
farther  extra(5\s,  which  contribute  to  a  due  underflanding  of  his 
writings,  or  give  a  light  to  the  hiftory  of  his  life,  or  to  the  dra- 
matic hiitory  of  his  time.     By  Edw.  Capcll. 

Befides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Mr.  Capell  was  th? 
editor  of  a  volume  of  ancient  poems  called  "  Prolufions ;"  and 
the  alteration  of  Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  as  adled  at  Drury- 
Lane,  in  1758.     He  died  Jan.  24,  1781. 

CAPELLA  (Marcianus  Mineus  Felix),  a  latin  poet,  lived 
about  the  year  490  of  the  vulgar  sera.  He  is  thought  to  have 
been  an  African  and  proconful.  We  have  a  poem  of  his,  in- 
tituled De  nuptiis  Philologix  &  Mcrcurii,  &  de  feptem  artibus 
liberalibus.  Grotius,  at  the  age  of  only  14  years,  gave  a  good 
edition  of  this  production,  which  does  not  rife  above  mediocrity, 
in  1599*  in  8vo,  with  notes  and  correiSlions.  He  reftored  num- 
berlefs  corrupted  paiTages,  with  a  fagacity  truly  wonderful  in  a 
toy  of  his  age. 

CAPELLUS  (Lewis),  an  eminent  french  proteftant  and 
learned  divine,  was  born  at  Sedan,  a  town  in  Champagne,  about 
1579.  He  was  profelTor  of  divinity  and  of  the  oriental  lan>- 
guages  in  the  univerfity  of  Saumur  *,  and  fo  very  deeply  {killed 
in  the  hebrew,  that  our  learned  bifliop  Hall  calls  him  "  magnum 
hcbraizantium  oraculum  in  Gallia,"  the  great  oracle  of  all  that 
fludied  hebrew  in  France.  He  was  the  author  of  fome  very 
learned  works  j  but  is  now  chiefly  memorable  for  the  controverfy 
he  had  with  the  younger  Buxtorf  concerning  the  antiquity  of  the 
hebrew  points.  Two  opinions  have  prevailed  concerning  the 
true  date  and  origin  of  thefe  points  ;  both  of  which  have  been 
very  warmly  efpoufed.  The  firft  is,  that  the  points  are  coeval 
with  the  language,  and  were  always  in  ufe  among  the  Jews :  the 
fecond,  that  the  points  were  not  known  to  the  Jews  before  their 
difperfion  from  Jerufalem,  but  invented  afterwards  by  modern 
rabbis  to  prevent  the  language,  which  was  every  day  decaying, 
from  being  utterly  loft ;  viz.  that  they  were  invented  by  the 

[d]   It  may  be  preper  juft  to  meption,  fpeare;  of  which  a  full  an^  candid  detail 

that  a  charge  has  been  brought,  by  the  may  be   feea    in  die  Monthly  Reveiv/, 

reverend  editor,  »f  *  a  regular  fyftem  of  vol.  xiu.  p.  48J. 
plagiarifm'  agaiuft  the  editors  of  Shak" 
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Mafofeth  Jews  of  Tiberias,  about  600  years  after  Chrift. — 
Tins  opinion  of  their  late  invention  was  taken  up  by  Capellus, 
who  tlcfended  it  in  a  very  excellent  and  learned  treatife,  intituled. 
Arcanum  punctuationis  revelatum,  &c.  which  work,  being 
printed  in  Holland,  caufed  a  great  clamour  among  the  proteft- 
ants,  as  if  it  had  a  tendency  to  hurt  their  caufe.  Meantime  it 
is  certain,  that  Luther,  Calvin,  Zuinglius,  and  others,  had 
cfpoufed  the  fame  notion,  as  well  as  the  Scaligers,  Cafaubons, 
Erpenius,  Salmafius,  Grotius,  and  the  Heinfii :  and  therefore 
it  could  not  be  faid,  that  Cv.^  jHus  introduced  any  novelty,  bur 
only  better  and  more  folidly  i  ^Volifned  an  opinion,  which  had 
been  approved  of  by  the  moll  learned  and  judicious  proteltants. 
But  the  true  reafon  why  the  german  protellants  in  general  fo 
warmly  oppofcd  Capellus's  opinion,  was,  becaufe  they  had  been 
accuftomed  to  follow  that  of  the  two  Buxtorfs,  whom  they  con- 
fidered  as  oracles  in  hebrew  learning.  Buxtorf  the  father  had 
written  a  little  treatife  in  defence  of  the  antiquity  of  the  points  : 
and  as  Buxtorfs  credit  was  juftly  great  among  them,  they  chofe 
rather  to  rely  upon  his- authority,  than  to  examine  his  argu- 
ments, in  fo  abftrufe  an  enquiry.  Buxtorf  the  fon  wrote  againfl: 
Capellus,  and  maintained  his  father's  opinion.  Capellus  how- 
ever has  been  generally  fuppofed  to  .have  put  the  matter  beyond 
any  farther  difpute  ;  on  which  account  his  fcholars  Bochart, 
Grotius,  Spanheira,  Vofiius,  Daille,  and  almoft  all  the  leamaJ 
in  hebrew  fmce,  have  come  very  readily  into  his  opinion. 

Capellus  compoled  another  work,  intituled,  Critica  Sacra ; 
which  fo  highly  difpleafed  the  proteftants,  that  they  hindered 
the  impreflion  of  it ;  till  John  Cupellus,  who  was  his  fon,  and 
afterwards  turned  papilt,  got  leave  of  the  king  to  print  it  at  Paris 
in  1650.  This  work  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  coUeclion  of  various 
readings  and  errors,  which  he  thought  were  crept  into  the  co- 
pies of  the  bible,  through  the  fault  of  the  tranfcribers  :  it  mult 
have  been,  however,  a  work  of  prodigious  labour,  fince  the 
author  acknowledges,  that  he  had  been  36  years  about  it.  The 
younger  Buxtorf  wrote  a  learned  anfwer  to  it,  and  fome  englifh 
protellants  have  alfo  appeared  againfl  it :  but  Grotius,  on  the 
other  fide,  very  much  commends  this  critique  in  an  epiftle  to  the 
author  •,  where  he  tells  him,  among  other  things,  to  be  content 
with  the  judicious  approbation  of  a  few,  rather  than  the  blind 
applaufe  of  many  readers.  Contentus  efto,  fays  he,  magnis 
potius  quam  multis  laudatoribus. 

Capellus  died  at  Saumur  in  1658,  aged  almoft  80 ;  having 
made  an  abridgement  of  his  lif^  in  his  work  "  De  gent« 
Capellorum." 

CAPORALI  (Cesar),  native  of  Perufa,  was  governor  of 
Atri  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  died  at  Caftiglione  near 
Perufa  in  i6ci.     His  vivacity,  good  humour  and  manner  of 
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turning  every  tiling  into  pleafantry,  occafioned  tils  conipatiy  i?i 
be  much  fought  after*  He  has  acquired  confiderable  reputa- 
tion by  fome  burlefque  poems  printed  in  1656,  in  i2mo.  He 
likewife  wrote  a  couple  of  comedies. 

CAPPERONIhR  (Claude),  a  learned  Frenchman,  was  born 
atMontdidier  in  Picardy,  J671  ;  put  by  his  parents  to  the  trade 
of  a  tanner  ;  but,  at  his  moments  of  leifure,  learned  of  himfclf 
the  elements  of  the  latin  tongue.  An  uncle,  a  benedi6line  of  an 
abbey,  obfervlng  his  inclination  for  books,  prevailed  on  his  pa- 
rents to  let  him  purfue  it.  Accordingly,  having  gone  through 
Jiis  fcliool-learning  at  Montdidier  and  A.miens,  he  went  to  Paris 
in  1688  ;  and  applied  himfelf  with  fuch  ardour  to  the  greek,  as 
foon  to  become  eminent  for  his  ikill  in  that  language.  However, 
he  never  feparated  from  this  the  iludy  of  the  latin  tongue,  as 
deeming  juftly,  that  they  would  with  more  advant<ige  be  culti- 
vated together.  The  univerfity  of  Bafil  offered  him  the  chair  of 
profefTor  extraordinary  in  the  greek  language,  with  great  advan- 
tages and  privileges;  but  it  is  not  faid  whether  or  not  he  accepted 
it.  In  1710  he  undertook  the  education  of  the  three  fons  of  M. 
Crozat;  for  which  he  had  a  penfion  of  100  piftoles  fettled  on 
him  for  life.  In  1722  he  was  made  profeiTor  of  greek  in  the 
college  royal  j  and  in  1744  he  died  at  Paris  at  M.  Crozat's, 
with  whom  he  had  lived  lince  1710  [eJ. 

CARACCI  (Lewis,  Augustine,  and  Hannibal),  cele- 
brated painters  of  the  Lombard  fchool,  all  of  Bologna,  in  Italy. 
Lewis  Caracci  was  born  in  1555,  and  was  coufin  german  to 
Auguftine  and  Hannibal,  who  were  brothers.  He  difcovered 
but  an  indifferent  genius  for  painting  under  his  firft  mafter, 
Profpero  Fontana  ;  who  therefore  diffuaded  him  from  purfuing 
it  any  farther,  and  treated  him  fo  roughly  that  Lewis,  left  his 
fchool.  However,  he  was  determined  to  fupply  the  defers  of 
nature  by  art ;  and  henceforward  had  recourfe  to  no  other  mafter 
but  the  works  of  the  great  painters.  He  went  to  Venice,  where 
tlie  famous  Tintoret,  feeing  fomething  of  his  doing,  encouraged 
him  to  proceed  in  his  profeffion,  and  foretold,  that  he  fliould 
fome  time  be  one  of  the  firft  in  it.  This  prophetic  applaufe 
animated  him  in  his  refolutions  to  acquire  a  niaftery  in  his  art ; 
and  he  travelled  about  to  ftudy  the  works  of  thofe  who  had  ex- 
celled in  it.  He  ftudied  Titian's,  Tintoret's,  and  Paulo  Vero- 
nefe's  works  at  Venice  ;  Andrea  del  Sarto's  at  Florence  ;  Cor- 
reggio's  at  Parma  ;  and  Julio  Romano's  at  Mantua :  but  Correg- 

[e]   He  gave  fome  public  fpecimcns  of  Sliafbaurg,  1756,    4to,      3.    He  k ft  in 

his  uncommon  learning,  by  publifhiiig,  I.  manufcript  Obfervationcs  philologica;,  or 

an  edition  of  Quiniiliani  inftitutiones  ora-  Emendations  of  paifages  in  ancient  greek 

tonx,    Paris,    1725,    folio,    dedicated  to  and  latin  authors,  which  (it  is  faid)  would 

Lewis  XIV.  who  rewarded  the  editor  with  make  fome  qiwrtos.     4.   In  MS.  alfo,  A 

a  penfion  of  800  livres.    2.  After  his  death  treatife  ef  the  ancieat  pro.nunciation  of  the 

as  editi«n  of  the  Ancient  latin  rhetors,  at  greek  language. 
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gio*s  manner  touched  him  mod  fenfibly,  and  he  followed  it  ever 
after.  He  excelled  in  defign  and  colouring  •,  and  had  a  peculiar 
gracefuhiefs  and  candour. 

Auguftine  Caracci  was  born  in  1557,  and  Hannibal  in  1560. 
Their  father,  though  a  taylor  by  trade,  was  yet  very  careful  to 
give  his  fons  a  liberal  education.  Auguftine  was  begun  to  be 
bred  a  fcholar;  but  his  genius  leading  him  to  arts,  he  was  after- 
wards put  to  a  goldfmith.  He  quitted  this  profeffion  in  a  little 
time,  and  then  gave  himfelf  up  to  every  thing  that  pleafed  his 
fancy.  He  firft  put  himfelf  under  the  tuition  of  his  coufin 
Lewis ;  and  became  a  very  good  defigner  and  painter.  He  gained 
fome  knowledge  likewife  of  all  the  parts  of  the  mathematics, 
natural  philofophy,  rhetoric,  mufic,  and  moft  of  the  liberal  arts 
and  faiences.  He  was  alfo  a  tolerable  poet,  and  very  accom- 
plifhed  in  many  other  refpecls.  Though  painting  was  the  pro- 
feffion he  always  ftuck  to,  yet  it  was  often  interrupted  by  his 
purfuits  in  the  art  of  engraving,  which  he  learnt  of  Cornelius 
Cort,  and  in  which  he  furpaifed  all  the  mafters  of  his  time. 

Hannibal  Caracci  in  rfie  mean  time  was  a  difciple  of  Lewis, 
as  well  as  his  brother  Auguftine  ;  but  never  deviated  from  his 
art,  though  he  wandered  through  all  thofe  places  which  afforded 
any  means  of  cultivating  and  perfecting  it.  Among  his  many 
admirable  qualities,  he  had  fo  prodigious  a  memory,  that  what- 
ever he  had  once  feen,  he  never  failed  to  retain  and  make  his 
own.  Thus  at  Parma,  he  acquired  the  fweetnefs  and  purity  of 
Coreggio ;  at  Venice,  the  ftrength  and  diftribution  of  colours  of 
Titian  j  at  Rome,  the  correclnefs  of  defign  and  beautiful  forms 
of  the  antique :  and  by  his  wonderful  performances  in  the  Far- 
nefe  palace,  he  foon  made  it  appear,  that  all  the  feveral  perfec- 
tions of  the  moft  eminent  mafters,  his  predeceflbrs,  were  united 
in  himfelf  alone. 

At  length  thefe  three  painters,  having  made  all  the  advan- 
tages they  could  by  obfervation  and  practice,  formed  a  plan  of 
adbciation,  and  continued  henceforward  almoft  always  together. 
Lewis  communicated  his  difcoveries  freely  to  his  coufins;  and 
propofed  to  them  that  they  (hould  unite  their  fentiments  and 
their  manner,  and  a£l  as  it  were  in  confederacy.  The  propofal 
was  accepted  :  they  performed  feveral  things  in  feveral  places ; 
and,  finding  their  credit  to  increafe,  they  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  celebrated  fchool,  which  ever  fince  has  gone  by  the  name  of 
the  Caracci's  academy.  Hither  all  the  young  ftudents,  who  had 
a  view  of  becoming  mafters,  reforted  to  be  inftrucled  in  the 
rudiments  of  painting :  and  here  the  Caracci  taught  freely  and 
without  referve  to  all  that  came.  Lewis's  charge  was  to  make 
a  colle£tion  of  antique  ftatues,  and  bas-reliefs.  They  had  de- 
Cgns  of  the  beft  mafters,  and  a  colle£lion  of  curious  books  on 
all  fubjedls  relating  to  their  art :  and  they  had  a  Ikiiful  anatomift 
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always  ready  to  teach  what  belonged  to  the  knitting  an<t  rtiotiofl 
of  the  mufcles,  Sec.  There  were  often  Jifputations  in  the  aca- 
demy; and  not  only  painters  but  men  of  learning  propofed  quef- 
tions,  which  were  always  decided  by  Lewis.  Every  body  wa$ 
well  received  -,  and  though  ftated  hours  were  allotted  to  treat  of 
different  matters,  yet  improvements  might  be  made  at  all  hours 
by  the  antiquities  and  the  defigns  which  were  to  be  feen. 

The  fame  of  the  Caracci  reaching  Rome,  the  cardinal  Farnefe 
fent  for  Hannibal  thither,  to  paint  the  gallery  of  his  palace.— 
Hannibal  was  the  more  willing  to  go,  becaufe  he  had  a  great  de- 
fire  to  fee  Raphael's  works,  with  the  antique  ftatues  and  bas- 
reliefs.  The  gufto,  which  he  took  there  from  the  ancient  fculp- 
ture,  made  him  change  his  bolognian  manner  for  one  more 
learned,  but  lefs  natural  in  the  defign  and  in  the  colouring. — 
Auguftine  followed  Hannibal,  to  aflift  him  in  his  undertaking 
of  the  Farnefe  gallery  ;  but  the  brothers  not  rightly  agreeing, 
the  cardinal  fent  Auguftine  to  the  court  of  the  duke  of  Parma, 
in  whofe  fervice  he  died  in  1602,  being  only  45  years  of  age. 
His  moft  celebrated  piece  of  painting  is  that  of  the  communion 
of  St.  Jerom,  in  Bologna  :  "  a  piece,"  fays  a  connoifieur,  "fa 
complete  in  all  its  parts,  that  it  was  much  to  be  lamented,  the 
excellent  author  fhould  withdraw  himfelf  from  the  practice  of 
an  art,  in  which  hiS'abilities  were  fo  very  extraordinary,  to  follow 
the  inferior  profellion  of  a  graver."  Auguftine  had  a  natural  fon, 
called  Antoniojwho  was  brought  up  a  painter  under  his  uncle  Han- 
nibal; and  who  applied  himfelf  with  fo  much  fuccefs  to  the 
lludy  of  all  the  capital  pieces  in  Rome,  that  it  is  thought  he 
would  have  furpafled  even  Hannibal  himfelf,  if  he  had  lived  ; 
but  he  died  at  the  age  of  35,  in  1618. 

Meanwhile,  Hannibal  continued  working  in  the  Farnefe  gal- 
lery at  Rome  ;  and,  after  inconceivable  pains  and  care,  finilhed 
the  paintings  in  the  perfection  they  are  in  at  prefent.  He  hoped 
that  the  cardinal  would  have  rewarded  him  in  fome  proportion 
to  the  excellence  of  his  work,  and  to  the  time  it  took  him  up, 
which  was  eight  years ;  but  he  was  difappointed.  The  car- 
dinal, influenced  by  an  ignorant  Spaniard  his  domeftic,  gave  him 
but  a  little  above  200  pounds,  though  it  is  certain  he  deferved 
more  than  twice  as  many  thoufands.  When  the  money  was 
brought  him,  he  was  fo  furprifed  at  the  injuftice  done  him,  that 
he  could  not  fpeak  a  word  to  the  perfon  who  brought  it.  This 
confirmed  him  in  a  melancholy  which  his  temper  naturally  in- 
clined to,  and  made  him  refolve  never  more  to  touch  his  pencil ; 
and  this  reiolution  he  had  undoubtedly  kept,  if  his  neceffities 
had  not  compelled  him  to  break  it.  It  is  faid  that  his  melan- 
choly gained  fo  much  upon  him  that  at  certain  times  it  deprived 
him  of  tl\e  right  ufe  of  his  fenfes.  It  did  not,  however,  put  a 
ftop  to  his  amours ;  and  his  debauches  at  Naples,  whither  he 
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tiad  retired  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  brought  a  diftemper 
upon  him,  of  which  he  died  at  49  years  of  age.  As  in  his  life 
he  had  imirated  Raphael  in  his  works,  fo  he  fcems  to  have  copied 
that  great  mafter  in  the  caufe  and  manner  of  his  death.  His 
veneration  for  Raphael  was  indeed  fo  great,  that  it  was  his  death- 
bed requeft  to  be  buried  in  the  fame  tomb  with  him  5  which  was 
accordingly  done  in  the  pantheon  or  rotunda  at  Rome.  There  are 
extant  feveral  prints  of  the  blefled  Virgin,  and  of  other  fub- 
jeds,  etched  by  the  hand  of  this  incomparable  artiit.  He  is 
faid  to  have  been  a  friendly,  plain,  honefl,  and  open-hearted 
man;  very  communicative  to  his  fcholars,  and  fo  extremely 
kind  to  them,  that  he  generally  kept  his  money  in  the  fame  box 
with  his  colours,  where  they  might  have  recourfe  to  either  as 
they  had  occafion. 

While  Hannibal  Caracci  worked  at  Rome,  Lewis  was  courted 
from  all  parts  of  Lombard y,  efpecially  by  the  clergy,  to  make 
pictures  in  their  churches  ;  and  we  may  judge  of  his  capacity 
and  facility,  by  the  great  nurhber  of  pictures  he  made,  and  by 
the  preference  that  was  given  him  to  other  painters.  Li  the 
midii  of  thefe  employments,  Hannibal  folicited  him  to  come 
and  aflift  him  in  the  Farnefe  gallery ;  and  io  earneftly  that  h» 
tould  not  avoid  complying  with  his  requeft.  He  went  to  Rome ; 
corrected  feveral  things  in  that  gallery  ;  painted  a  figure  or  two 
himfelf,  and  then  returned  to  Bologua,  where  he  died,  16 19, 
aged  63. 

Had  the  Caracci  had  no  reputation  of  their  Qwn,  yet  the  merit 
of  their  difciples,  in  the  academy  which  they  founded,  would 
have  rendered  their  name  illuftrious  in  fucceeding  times  :  among 
whom  were  Guido,  Domenichino,  Lanfranco,  &c.  &c. 

CARACClO  (Anthony),  a  roman  baron  of  the  xviith  cen- 
tury, acquired  fame  by  his  Italian  poem.s.  Among  his  trage- 
dies that  of  II  Corradino  is  diftinguiihed  above  the  reft,  printed 
at  Rome  in  1694.  He  employed  himfelf  in  a  work  of  far 
greater  importance ;  this  was  his  Imperio  vendicato,  an  epic 
poem  in  forty  cantos,  printed  at  Rome  in  1690,  410.  The 
Italians  place  it  immediately  after  Ariofto  and  TalTo ;  but  per- 
fons  of  tafte,  while  they  admire  the  facility  and  abundance  of 
the  author,  rank  his  poem  far  beneath  the  Orlando  furiofo  and 
the  Gierufalemthe  liberata. 

CARAFI,  the  furname  of  Ahmed  ben  Edris,  dodtor  of  the 
fe£l  of  Malek,  who  died  about  the  year  684  of  the  hegira.  He 
is  author  of  the  book  intituled  Agiubat  al  fakherah  an  alilat  al 
caferah  :  An  anfwer  to  the  queftions  and  difficulties  propofed  by 
the  jews  and  by  the  chriftians  againft  mohammedanif.n.  He  alfo 
compofed  the  following  books:  i.  Anvar  al  voruk,  the  coruf- 
cations  of  lightning.  2.  i^likam  fi  tamauz  al  fadva  :  Rules  to 
be  obferved  coDcerning  the  cartel  of  ranfoms,  and  of  exchanges. 
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3.  Eftebfar  fi  ma  yodrak  belabfar :  Confiderations  on  the  thlngfi 
that  are  to  be  known  by  infpedlion  and  by  the  fight.  All  thefe 
books  treat  of  the  laws  of  muflulmanifm.  The  author  is  like- 
wife  named  Shehabeddin  Abulabbas.  Carafi  is  alfo  the  furname 
of  Yahia  ben  Abdabrahman  al  f  sfahani,  who  wrote  a  commen- 
tary on  the  poem  of  Ben  Farah,  intituled  Mandhumah  fil  Ha- 
dith  :  Verfes  on  the  traditions  or  narrations  that  are  afcribed  to 
Mohammed.    It  was  in  the  french  king's  library,  number  1 127. 

CARAMUEL  DE  LOBKOVITSH  (John),  a  ciftercian 
monk,  born  at  Madrid,  in  1606,  was  at  firft  abbot  of  Melrofc, 
in  the  Low  Countries,  then  titulary  bifliop  of  Miffi  ;  afterwards, 
by  a  fingular  turn,  engineer  and  intendantof  the  fortifications  in 
Bohemia,  from  having  ferved  as  a  foldier.  The  fame  capricious 
and  inconftant  humour,  which  made  him  lay  laid  down  thecrozier 
to  take  up  the  halberd,  now  Icdhim  from  being  engineer  to  become 
bifhop  again.  He  had  fucc6flively  the  bifhoprics  of  Konigfgratz, 
of  Campano,  and  of  Vigevano.  In  which  laft-mentioned  town 
he  died  in  1682,  aged  76.  He  was  a  man  of  the  mod  un-* 
bounded  mind,  and  of  whom  it  was  faid,  that  he  was  endowed 
with  genius  to  the  eighth  degree,  with  eloquence  to  the  fifth, 
and  with  judgment  to  the  fecond.  He  wrote  feveral  works  of 
controverfial  theology  •,  and  a  fyftem  of  divinity  in  latin,  7 
vols,  folio. 

CARAVAGIO  (Michael  Angelo  Amerigi  da).  Th!& 
famous  man  was  born  at  Caravagio,  a  place  in  the  Milanefe, 
in  the  year  1569.  His  father  was  a  mafon  by  trade,  and  em- 
ployed him  in  making  pafte  for  the  frefco-painters  in  Milan. 
The  habit  of  being  conftantly  among  painters,  and  feeing  them 
work,  begot  in  him  a  tafte  for  that  art.  Without  a  teacher, 
without  ftudying  either  antiques,  or  the  mafterpieces  of  the  mo- 
derns, he  became  a  great  painter.  He  employed  himfelf  entirely 
in  making  portraits  for  four  or  five  years.  He  found  nature  th,e 
fureft  guide  in  his  art,  and  he  followed  her  with  a  fervile  obe- 
dience. He  painted  folely  after  her,  without  any  fele£lion, 
the  beautiful  as  well  as  the  ordinary  •,  and  copied  her  very  de- 
fe6ls.  On  being  once  fhewn  fome  fine  antique  figures,  "  See," 
faid  he,  pointing  to  the  byftanders,  "  how  many  more  models 
nature  has  given  me  than  all  your  ftatues !"  and  went  imme- 
diately into  an  alehoufc,  where  he  painted  on  the  fpot  a  gipfy 
who  happened  to  be  in  the  flreet,  fo  as  none  could  find  any 
thing  to  correft  in  it. 

It  was  difncult  to  be  upon  good  terms  with  him.  He  was 
naturally  quarrelfome,  defpifed  every  one,  and  found  no  per- 
formances good  but  his  own.  A  man  of  this  temper  could  not 
be  long  without  enemies.  Some  bufinefs  that  he  had  at  Milan 
obliged  him  to  leave  this  city,  and  make  a  journey  to  Venice, 
where  he  adopted  Giorgloni's  manner,  iiis  ftay  here  was  bqt 
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ihorti  and  He  repaired  to  Rome.  He  was  in  fuch  poor  circum- 
ftances,  that  he  was  forced  by  neceflity  to  work  for  Jofehino, 
\^ho  gave  him  fruit  and  flowers  to  paint.  This  department  was 
not  that  wherein  he  excelled ;  he  therefore  left  Jofehino,  to  go 
and  paint  large  figures  for  Profpero,  a  painter  of  grotefque, 
Profpero  everywhere  founded  his  praife,  and  made  conGderable 
|)rofit  by  his  works. 

,  A  picture,  the  gamefter,  that  Catavagio  had  painted,  fo 
highly  pleafed  the  cardinal  del  Monte,  that,  having  bought  it, 
he  requefted  to  fee  the  artift,  and  kept  him  in  his  palace,  where 
he  caufed  him  to  paint  feveral  pieces  for  the  pavilion  in  his 
garden. 

All  the  walls  of  the  work-room  of  Caravsgio  were  blackened, 
in  order  that  the  (hades  of  objedts  might  have  no  refle6tions,  and 
all  day  long  only  one  light  entered  it  through  the  uppermoft 
window.  Thus  he  fucceeded  in  giving  his  piiftures  that  dim- 
nefs  and  ftrength,  which,  at  firft  fight,  excelled  and  eclipfed  all 
others.  E\'en  Rubens  himfelf  acknowledged  Caravagio  to  be  kis 
mailer  in  the  clear-obfciire.  Caravagio  gave  all  his  objects  fo 
ilriking  and  extraordinary  a  truth  as  could  not  be  exceeded,  and 
it  was  not  poffible  to  carry  the  natural  any  farther,  liut  all  thefe 
beauties  difappeared  in  large  compofitions:  his  ftyle  was  then 
hard  and  infupportable.  He  placed  his  figures  all  on  the  fame 
plan,  without  gradation,  without  perfpeclive  ;  and  his  light  to 
every  obje£l  is  uniformly  the  fame. 

AH  the  painters  of  the  time  combined  againft  Caravagio ; 
they  objected  to  him  that  he  had  neither  genius,  nor  propriety, 
nor  grace,  no?  fagacity,  and  that  he  knew  not  how  to  make  a 
good  choice. '  True  it  is,  that  his  figures  are  not  noble.  He 
tifed  to  paint  the  porters,  who  fefved  him  for  models,  without 
their  heads,  which  he  afterwards  put  on  according  to  the  faints, 
heroes,  and  other  great  perfonages  they  were  to  reprefent.  The 
altar-pieces  that  he  executed  for  churches  and  monafteries  \vere 
obliged  frequently  to  be  taken  down  again  from  their  places? 
this  was  particularly  the  cafe  with  a  Sl  Matthias,  who,  inftead 
of  a  haggard  old  fellow,  looked  like  a  jolly  clown  j  and  the 
death  of  the  holy  virgin,  who  had  the  appearance  of  a  drunkei 
hunter.  But  all  thefe  affronts  were  unable  to  correct  him.  At 
laft,  all  the  painters,  follotiving  the  liream  of  the  faftiion, 
imitated  his  example. 

When  Annibal  Carraccio  came  to  Rome,  Caravagio  Tfr^as  fo 
forcibly  (truck  with  his  colouring,  -that,  in  fpite  of  his  vanity, 
he  exclaimed,-  "  God  be  thanked,  at  laft  1  hare  found  on« 
painter  in  my  life  time  !" 

Caravagio  ufed  to  fay  of  his  works,  thjtt  the  tnerit  of  every 
ftroke  of  the  pencil  he  made  belonged  to  nature,  and  not  to 
him.     Without  genius,  without  reading,  without  the  fludy  of 
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his  art,  (he  was  his  only  affiftant  and  guide.  He  was  therefore 
ufually  called  "  The  naturalift  •"  a  name  given  likewife  to  all 
the  painters  who,  like  him,  adhered  flaviflily  to  nature. 

His  furprifrngly  vindicftive  tempv^r  allowed  him  to  gain  but 
few  friends,  excepting  Civoli  andPomeranci.  He  lived  in  con- 
tinual ftrife  with  Carraccio,  and  particularly  with  Jofehino.  On 
the  latter's  refufing  to  fight  with  him,  as  he  was  not  a  knight, 
he  took  the  refolution  to  go  to  Malta,  and  caufe  himfelf  to  be 
admitted  cavaliero  ferviente,  in  order  to  compel  Jofehino  to  give 
up  all  farther  ^vafion.  He  killed  a  young  man  at  Rome,  with 
whom  he  quarrelled  at  tennis,  and  fled,  though  forely  wounded, 
to  Zagaroles,  to  the  duke  Maria  Colonna,  from  thence  to  Na- 
ples, and  afterwards  to  Malta.  As  his  reputation  had  now  made 
its  way  into  all  parts,  he  was  never  permitted  to  be  idle,  efpe- 
cially  at  Malta,  where  he  finiflied  feveral  pieces  for  the  church 
of  St.  John  and  the  grand  mailer.  The  grand  mafter  made 
him  a  cavaliero  ferviente,  prefented  him  with  a  golden  chain, 
aifd  gave  him  tv/o  flaves  for  his  attendants. 

He  affronted  a  knight  of  fome  confequence,  and  was  there- 
fore thrown  into  prifon.  He  found  means  to  efcape  by  night,  and 
went  to  Sicily  ;  where  not  thinking  himfelf  fafe,  he  proceeded 
to  Naples.  Here  he  chofe  to  remain  till  the  grand  mafter,  to 
whom  he  had  fent  as  a  prefent  an  Herodias  with  the  head  of  St. 
John,  fliould  procure  his  pardon.  But  one  day,  as  he  was  going 
out  of  his  inn,  he  was  attacked  at  the  door,  by  armed  people, 
and  wounded  in  the  face.  Though  feverely  fmarting  with  the 
wound,  he  got  immediately  on  board  a  felucca,  and  went  to 
Rome,  knowing  that  cardinal  Gonzaga  had  obtained  his  pardon 
from  the  pope.  On  his  landing  from  the  veflel,  he  was  feized 
upon  by  the  fpanifli  guard,  who  took  him  for  another  cavalier, 
and  carried  him  to  prifon,  from  whence  he  was  not  difcharged 
till  they  had  convinced  themfelves  of  their  miilake.  He  now 
returned  to  the  felucca,  in  order  to  fetch  his  baggage,  but  found 
it  no  longer  there.  Qu^ite  dejefted  under  the  preflure  of  fo  many 
misfortunes,  he  wanaered  about  upon  the  Ihore,  and  at  length, 
in  the  extreme  heat  of  the  fun,  reached  on  foot  the  gate  Porto 
Ercol(r,  where  his  courage  entirely  forfook  him  ;  a  violent  fever 
enfued,  of  which  he  died,  1609,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his 
age. 

Caravagio's  life  was  one  continued  feries  of  misfortunes  :  he 
did  not  dare  to  go  home  to  his  country  •,  on  all  hands  he  faw 
himfelf  profcrrbed  j  he  had  fcarcely  a  friend  in  the  world,  and 
died,  quite  d<;llitute,  on  the  common  road.  He  ufually  went 
\ery  ill  clothed  ;  he  lived  without  the  ordinary  accommodations, 
in  any  alehoufe  that  would  harbour  him  ;  and,  once,  when  he 
had  not  wherewith  to  pay  his  reckoning,  he  painted  the  fgn  for 
the  alehoufe,  which,  feme  time  afterwards,  wa«  ibid  tor  a  con- 
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Cderable  fiim.     For  many  years  the  canvas  of  a  portrait  ferved 
him  for  a  table-cloth  at  his  dinner. 

CARDAN  (Jerom),  an  Italian  of  a  moft  extraordinary  ge- 
nius, was  bora  at  Pavia,  Sept.  24,  1501.  As  his  mother  was  not 
married,  Ihe  tried  every  method  to  procure  an  abortion,  but 
without  efFe6b.  She  was  three  days  in  labour ;  and  they  were 
forced  at  lafl:  to  cut  the  child  from  her.  He  was  born  with  his 
head  covered  with  black  curled  hair.  When  he  was  four  years 
old,  he  was  carried  to  Milan  :  his  father  was  an  advocate  in 
that  city.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  went  to  iludy  at  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Pavia,  where,  two  years  after,  he  explained  Euclid. 
In  1524  he  went  to  Pa<lua  j  the  fame  year  was  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  M.  A.  and  in  the  end  of  the  following  year  took  the 
degree  of  M.  D.  He  married  about  the  end  of  1531.  For  ten 
years  before,  his  impotency  hindered  him  from  having  know- 
ledge of  a  woman,  which  was  a  great  mortification  to  him.  He 
attributed  it  to  the  evil  influences  of  the  planet  under  which  he 
was  born.  When  ihe  enumerates,  as  he  does  in  more  places 
than  one,  the  greateft  misfortunes  of  his  life,  this  ten  years 
impotency  is  always  one.  At  the  age  of  thirty-three  he  became 
profeffor  of  mathematics  at  Milan.  Two  years  after  he  was  of- 
fered the  place  of  profeilbr  of  medicine  at  Pavia,  which  he  re- 
fufed,  not  feeing  a  likelihood  of  having  his  falary  regularly  paid. 
In  I  v39  he  was  admittetl  a  member  of  the  college  of  phyficians 
at  Milan;  in  1543  ^^  ^^^'^  public  le£tures  in  medicine  in  that 
city,  and  at  Pavia  the  year  following,  but  difcontinued  them  be- 
caufe  he  could  not  obtain  payment  of  his  falary,  and  returned 
to  Milan.  In  1547,  his  friend  Andrew  Vefalius  procured  him 
from  the  king  of  Denmark  an  offer  of  a  penfion  of  800  crowns 
and  his  table,  which  he  tells  us  he  refufed  on  account  of  the 
coldnefs  of  the  climate  ;  and  becaufe,  to  be  well  received  in  that 
kingdom,  he  mud  have  renounced  the  romiih  religion,  in  which 
he  had  been  bred.  In  1552  he  went  into  Scotland,  having  been 
fent  for  by  the  archbifliop  of  St.  Andrew's,  who  had  applied  in 
vain  to  the  french  king's  phyficians,  and  afterwards  to  thofe  of 
the  emperor.  This  prelate,  then  forty  years  old,  had  been  for 
ten  years  affli6led  with  a  fhortnefs  of  breath,. which  returned 
every  eight  days  for  the  lad  two  years-.  He  began  to  recover 
from  the  moment  that  Cardan  prefcribed  for  him.  Cardan  took 
his  leave  of  him  at  the  end  of  fix  weeks  and  tliree  days,  leaving 
him  prefcriptions,  which  in  two  years  wrought  a  complete  cure. 
Cardan's  journey  to  Scotland  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  vifit- 
ing  feveral  countries.  He  crolTed  France  in  going  thither,  and 
returned  through  the  Low  Countries  and  Germany,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine.  It  was  on  this  occafion  he  went  to 
London,  and  calculated  king  Edward's  nativity.  This  tour  took 
up  about  tea  mouths  j  after  which,  coming  back  to  Milan,   he 
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Continued  thf^fe  till  06:obelr  1552,  and  then  wefit  to  Pavia^ 
whence  he  was  invited  to  Bolegrja  in  1562.  He  taught  in  this 
lall  city  till  1570,  at  which  time  he  was  thrown  into  prifon  ; 
but  feme  months  after  was  fent  to  his  own  houfe  :  he  was  not 
redored  to  his  full  liberty,  his  houfe  being  afligned  him  for  a 
prifon }  but  he  recovered  it  foon  after.  He  left  Bologna  in 
157 1)  and  went  to  Rome,  where  hq  lived  without  any  public 
employment.  He  was,  however,  admitted  a  member  of  the  col- 
lege of  phyficians,  and  received  a  penfion  from  the  pope.  He 
died  at  Rome,  September  21,  1575,  according  to  Thuanus. 

This  account  might  be  fufficient  to  fhew  the  reader,  that 
Cardan  was  of  a  very  fickle  temper;  but  he  will  have  a  m.uch 
better  id-ea  of  his  fingplar  and  odd  turn  of  mind,  by  examining 
what  he  himfelf  tells  us  concerning  his  good  and  bad  qualities. 
This  ingenuoufnefs  is  itfelf  a  proof  that  his  mind  was  of  a  very 
particular  calt.  He  informs  us,  that  when  he  felt  no  pain  na- 
turally, he  would  excite  that  difagreeable  fenfation  in  himfelf, 
by  biting  his  lips,  and  fqueezing  his  fingers  till  he  cried.  He 
did  this,  he  adds,  to  prevent  a  greater  evil :  for  when  he  hap- 
pened to  be  without  pain,  he  felt  fuch  violent  fallies  of  the 
imagination,  and  impreflions  on  his  brain,  as  were  more  infup- 
portable  than  any  bodily  pain.  He  fays  elfewhere,  that,  in  his 
greateft  tortures  of  foul,  he  ufed  to  whip  his  legs  with  rods, 
and  bite  his  left  arm  ;  and  that  it  was  a  great  relief  to  him  to 
weep,  but  very  often  he  could  not.  He  was  fometimes  tempted 
to  lay  violent  hands  on  himfelf,  which  he  calls  heroic  love  ;  and 
imagined  that  feveral  other  perfons  have  been  pofiefled  with  it, 
though  they  did  not  own  it.  Nothing  gave  him  more  pleafure, 
than  to  talk  of  things  which  made  the  whole  company  uneafy : 
he  fpoke  on  all  fubje£ts,  in  feafon  and  out  of  feafon  5  and  was 
fo  fond  of  games  of  chance,  as  to  fpend  v-hole  days  in  them,  to 
the  great  prejudice  of  his  family  and  reputation  ;  for  he  even 
flaked  his  furniture  and  his  wife's  jewels.  He  obferves,  that 
the  poverty  to  which  he  was  reduced,  never  compelled  him  to 
do  any  thing  beneath  his  birth  or  virtue ;  and  that  one  of  the 
methods  he  took  to  earn  a  fubfiftence,  was  the  making  of  al- 
manacs. J.  C.  Scaliger  affirms,  that  Cardan  having  fixed  the 
time  of  his  death,  abflained  from  food[F],  that  his  prediction 
might  be  fulfilled,  and  that  his  continuance  to  live  might  not 
difcredit  his  art.     Cardan  wrote  a  great  number  of  books ;  for 

[f3  Thuanus  fays,  this  was  generally  he  might  not  contradidt  his  prediftion." 

believed  :  "  When  he  was  within  thiee  The  like  circumftance  has  been  told  of 

days  of  threefcoie  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  Robert  Burton.    Cardan's  father,  who  was 

he  died  in  the  very  fame  year,  and  on  the  a  dodor  of  medicine,  and  of  civil  and  ca- 

very  day  (the  ekverih  of  the  kalends  of  non  law, died  in  the  fame  manner  in  i  ^24, 

Oftober)  which  he  himfelf  had  foretold  :  it  having  abrtained  from  all  fuftenance  for  9 

was  generally  thought  that  he  haftened  his  days.    His  fen  tells  us,  that  he  had  white 

end,  by  refufing  fuftenancC;  purpofely  that  eyes,  and  conid  lee  in  the  night  time. 

the 
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the  Lyons  edition  of  his  works  printed  in  1663,  contains  10  vols, 
m  folio.  His  poverty  was  one  reafon  why  he  wrote  fo  many 
treatifes,  the  digreffions  and  obfcurity  whereof  puzzle  the  reader, 
who  often  finds  in  them  what  he  did  not  expect  to  meet  with : 
as  for  inftance,  in  his  arithmetic  he  introduces  fcveral  diicourfts 
concerning  the  motion  of  the  planets,  the  creation,  and  the 
tower  of  Babel  j  and  in  his  logic  he  has  inferted  a  judgment  of 
hiftorians  and  letter-writers.  He  owns  that  he  made  thefe  di- 
greflions  to  fill  up  ;  his  bargain  with  the  bookfellers  being  for  fo 
much  a  iheet :  and  he  wrote  as  much  for  bread  as  for  reputation. 
With  regard  to  the  obfcurity  of  his  writings,  Naudaeus  alleges 
the  following  among  other  reafons  for  it :  that  Cardan  imagined, 
that  many  things  being  familiar  to  him  needed  not  to  be  ex- 
prefled ;  and  befides,  the  heat  of  his  imagination  and  his  ex- 
tenfive  genius  hurried  him  from  one  thing  to  another,  without 
ftaying  to  explain  the  medium  or  connection  between  them. 
Naudxus  adds,  that  the  amazing  contradictions  in  his  writings 
are  an  evident  proof,  that  he  was  not  always  in  his  fenfes ;  that 
they  can  neither  be  imputed  to  a  defect  of  memory,  nor  to  arti- 
fice ;  and  that  the  little  relation  there  is  between  his  ieveral 
rariations,  proceeded  from  the  different  fits  of  madnefs  with 
which  he  was  feized. 

CAREW  (George),  an  eminent  englifti  gentleman,  was  foa 
of  George  Carew,  fome  time  dean  of  Chriil-church  in  Oxford, 
and  originally  defcended  from  the  Carews  of  Carew-caftle  in 
Pembrokefliire.  He  was  born  in  Deronfhire  in  1557,  and  be- 
came a  gentleman  commoner  of  Broadgate's  hall  in  Oxford,  in 
1572  ;  but,  taking  more  pleafure  in  military  affairs  than  in  lite- 
rary purfuits,  he  quitted  the  univerfity,  without  taking  a  degree ; 
and  went  into  Ireland,  where  he  had  a  command  given  him 
againft  the  earl  of  Defmond.  Afterwards  queen  Elizabeth  made 
him  one  of  her  council,  and  mafter  of  the  ordnance  there  :  in 
which  laft  employment  he  behaved  himfelf  very  bravely  upon 
feveral  occafions,  as  he  did  fome  years  after  in  the  voyage  to 
Cadiz  in  Spain.  At  length,  when  Ireland  was  in  a  manner  in- 
vaded with  a  domeftic  rebellion  and  a  fpanilh  army,  he  was 
made  prefident  of  Munfter  for  three  years;  when  joining  his 
forces  with  thofe  of  the  earl  of  Thomond,  he  took  feveral  caftles 
and  ftrong-holds  in  thofe  parts,  and  brought  the  earl  of  Def- 
mond to  his  trial.  After  king  James  came  to  the  crown,  he  was 
called  home ;  and,  in  the  firlt  year  of  his  reign,  was  con'ilituted 
governor  of  the  ille  of  Guernfey  and  Caftle  Cornet.  In  the 
third  year  of  that  king's  reign  he  was  advanced  to  the  dignity 
of  a  baron  (for  he  was  already  knighted),  by  the  title  of  lord 
Carew  of  Clopton  ;  having  liefore  married  Joyce  the  daughter  of 
"William  Clopton,  of  Clopton,  efq.  near  Stratford  upon  Avon,  in 

Y  4  War- 
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Warwickfliire.  Afterwards  he  was  made  mafler  of  the  ordnance 
throughout  England,  and  one  of  the  king's  mod  honourable 
privy  council :  and  at  length,  when  Charles  came  to  the  crown, 
he  was  immediately  made  by  him  earl  of  Totnefs  in  Devonfhire. 
He  died  in  the  Savoy,  near  London  as  it  was  then,  in  1629; 
and  his  body  was  conveyed  to  Stratford  upon  Avon,  in  War- 
wickfliire,  to  be  interred. 

It  may  truly  be  faid  of  this  gentleman,  that  he  was  a  faithful 
fubje^t,  a  valiant  and  prudent  commander,  an  honed  counfellor, 
a  polite  fcholar,  and  a  patron  of  learning.  He  wrote  a  work, 
intituled,  *'  Pacata  Hibernia,  or  the  hiftory  of  the  late  wars  in 
Ireland;  which  was  publiilied  in  folio  at  London,  in  1633. 

CAREW  (Thomas),  was  defcended  of  the  family  of  the 
Carews  in  Glouceflerfhire,  and  educated  at  Corpus  Chrifli  col- 
lege, Oxford.  On  his  return  from  his  travels  he  was  made  gen- 
tleman of  the  privy -chamber  and  fewer  in  ordinary  to  Charles  I, 
who  always  eftcemed  him  as  one  of  the  moll  celebrated  wits 
of  his  court.  He  was  much  refpefled  by  the  poets  of  his  time, 
particularly  Ben  Jonfon  and  fir  William  Davenant.  He  died 
about  1639  ;  leaving  behind  him  feveral  poems,  and  a  mafque 
called  "  Coelum  Britannicum,"  performed  at  Whitehall  on 
Shrove-Tuefday  night,  Feb.  18,  1633,  by  the  king's  majelly,  the 
duke  of  Lenox,  the  earls  of  Devonftiire,  Holland,  Newport,  &c. 
and  feveral  other  young  lords  and  noblemen's  fons.  Mr.  Carew 
was  afTilled  in  the  contrivance  by  Mr.  Inigo  Jones,  the  famous 
architect ;  and  all  the  fongs  were  fet  to  mufic  by  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Henry  Lawes,  gentleman  of  the  king's  chapel,  and  one  of 
the  private  mufic  to  king  Charles  I. 

CAREW  (Richard),  author  of  the  "  Survey  of  Cornwall," 
was  the  eldeli  fon  of  Thomas  Carew  of  Eaft  Anthony,  efq.  by 
Elizabeth  Edgecombe,  daughter  of  Richard  Edgecombe,  of  Edge- 
combe, efq.  both  in  the  fame  county,  and  was  born  in  1555. 
When  very  young,  he  became  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Chrid- 
church  college,  Oxford ;  and  at  fourteen  years  of  age  had  the 
honour  of  difpu':ing,  extempore,  with  the  afterwards  famous  fir 
Philip  Sydney,  in  the  prefence  of  the  earls  of  Leicefter,  War- 
wick, and  other  nobility.  After  fpending  three  years  at  the 
univerfity,  he  removed  to  the  Middle  Temple,  where  he  refided 
the  fame  length  of  time,  and  then  travelled  into  fo  eign  parts, 
Whilft  he  was  in  France,  he  applied  himfelf  diligently  to  the 
acquifition  of  the  frerich  language  ;  and,  by  reading  and  conver- 
fation,  he  gained  a  complete  knov/ledge  of  it  in  three  quarters 
of  a  year.  Not  long  after  his  return  to  England,  he  married, 
in  1577,  Juliana  Arundel,  of  Treripe.  In  1581,  Mr.  Carew  was 
rhade  juftice  of  the  peace,  and  in  1586  was  appointed  higher 
(herifF  of  the  county  of  Cornvyall ;  about  which  time  he  was 

like- 
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like  wife  queen's  deputy  for  the  militia.  In  1 589  he  was  elecied 
a  member  of  the  college  of  Antiquaries,  a  diftin£lion  to  which 
he  was  entitled  by  his  literary  abilities  and  purfuits.  What  par- 
ticularly engaged  his  attention  was  his  native  county,  his  Survey 
of  which  was  publiihed,  in  4to,  at  London,  in  1602.  It  has 
been  twice  reprinted,  firft  in  1723,  and  next  in  1769.  Of  this 
work  Camden  has  fpoken  in  high  terms,  and  acknowledges  his 
obligations  to  the  author.  In  the  prelent  improved  ftate  of  to- 
pographical knowledge,  and  (ince  Dr.  Borlafe's  excellent  publi- 
cations relative  to  the  county  of  Cornwall,  the  value  of  Carew's 
Survey  muft  have  been  greatly  diminilhed.  Mr.  Gough  remarks, 
that  the  hillory  and  monuments  of  this  county  were  faintly 
touched  by  Carevi' ;  but  it  is  added,  that  he  was  a  perfon  ex- 
tremely capable  of  defcribing  them,  if  the  infancy  of  thofc 
Hudies  at  that  time  had  afforded  light  and  materials.  Another 
work  of  our  author  was  a  tranflation  from  the  italian,  intituled, 
**  The  examination  of  men's  wits.  In  which,  by  difcovering  the 
variety  of  natures,  is  Ihewed  for  what  profeflion  each  one  is  apt, 
and  how  far  he  fhall  profit  therein."  This  was  publiihed  ac 
London,  in  1594,  and  afterwards  in  1604  ;  and,  though  Richard 
Carew's  name  is  prefixed  to  it,  has  been  principally  afcribed  by 
fome  perfons  to  his  father.  According  to  Wood,  Carew  wrote 
alfo,  *•*  The  true  and  ready  way  to  learn  the  latin  tongue,"  in 
anfwer  to  a  query,  whether  the  ordinary  method  of  teaching 
the  latin  by  the  rules  of  grammar,  be  the  beft  mode  of  inftrucl- 
ing  youths  in  that  language.  This  tract  is  involved  in  Mr. 
Samuel  Hartlib's  book  upon  the  fame  fubjeci,  and  with  the  fame 
title.  It  is  certain  that  Carew  was  a  gentleman  of  confiderable 
abilities  and  literature,  and  that  he  was  held  in  great  eftimation 
by  fome  of  the  moll  eminent  fcholars  of  his  time.  He  was  par- 
ticularly intimate  with  fir  Henry  Spelman,  who  extols  him  for 
his  ingenuity,  virtue,  and  learning.  Amongft  his  neighbours, 
he  was  celebrated  as  the  moll  excellent  manager  of  bees  in 
Coniwal!.  He  died  Nov.  6,  162c,  and  was  buried  with  his  an^ 
cellors,  in  St.  Anthony's  church,  where  a  fplendid  monument, 
with  a  large  infcription,  in  latin,  Was  ereded  to  his  memor)'. 
In  an  epigram  written  upon  him,  he  was  ftyled,  *'  another  Livv, 
another  Maro,  another  Papirian."  Such  were  the  abfurd  and 
extravagant  encomiums  which  the  learned  men  of  that  age  of- 
ten bellowed  upon  egch  other. 

CAREW  (George),  brother  to  the  fubjecl  of  the  laft  article, 
and  fecond  fon  of  Thomas  Carew,  efq.  and  Elizabeth  his  wife, 
was  probably  born  at  his  father's  feat  at  Eaft  Anthony,  but  in 
what  particular  year  we  are  not  able  to  afcertain.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford ;  after  which  he  ftudied  the 
h'.v  in  the  inns  of  court,  and  then  travelled  to  foreign  countries 

for 
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for  farther  improvement.  On  his  return  to  his  native  country, 
he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  after  feme  time  was  appointed 
fecretary  to  fir  Chriftopher  Hatton,  lord  chancellor  of  England. 
This  was  hy  the  efpecial  recommendation  of  queen  Elizabeth 
herfelf,  who  gave  him  a  prothonotarylliip  in  the  chancery,  and 
Conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  1597  fir 
George  Carew,  who  was  then  a  maftcr  in  chancery,  was  fent 
ambaflador  to  the  king  of  Poland.  In  the  next  reign  he  was 
one  of  the  commiffioners  for  treating  with  the  Scotch  concern- 
ing an  union  between  the  two  kingdoms  ;  after  which  he  was 
appointed  ambaflador  to  the  court  of  France,  where  he  con- 
tinued from  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1605  till  1609.  During 
his  refidence  in  that  country  he  was  regarded  by  the  french 
miniflers  as  not  well  aifecled  to  their  nation,  and  as  giving  ^ 
preference  to  the  fpanifh  intereft.  What  rcafons  they  had  for 
this  opinion,  it  is  not  at  prcfent  eafy  to  difcover.  Perhaps  their 
difguft  to  him  might  arife  from  his  not  being  very  traf^ablc  in 
feme  points  of  his  negotiation,  and  particularly  in  the  demand 
of  the  debts  due  to  the  king  his  mafter.  Whatever  might  be  his 
political  principles,  it  is  certain  that  he  fought  the  converlation 
of  men  of  letters,  and  formed  an  intimacy  with  Thuanus,  to 
ivhom  he  communicated  an  account  of  the  tranfadlions  in  Po- 
land, whilft  lie  was  employed  there,  which  was  of  great  fervice 
to  that  admirable  author  in  drawing  up  the  121ft  book  of  his 
hiftory.  After  fir  George  Carew's  return  from  France,  he  was 
advanced  to  the  Important  poft  of  mafter  of  the  court  of  wards, 
which  honourable  fituation  he  did  not  long  live  to  enjoy;  for  Lt 
appears  from  a  letter  written  by  Thuanus  to  Camden,  in  the 
ipring  of  J 61 3,  that  he  was  then  lately  deceafed.  In  this  letter 
Thuanus  laments  his  death  as  a  great  misfortune  to  himfelf ; 
for  he  confidered  fir  George's  friendfhip  not  only  as  a  perfonal 
honour,  but  as  very  ufeful  in  his  work,  and  efpecially  in  rcr 
moving  the  calumnies  and  mifreprefentations  which  might  be 
raifed  of  him  in  the  court  of  England.  Sir  George  Carew  mar- 
tied  Thomafinc,  daughter  of  fir  Francis  Godolphin,  great  grand- 
father of  the  lord  treafurer  Godolphin,  and  had  by  her  two  fons^ 
and  three  daughters. 

When  fir  George,  Carew  returned,  in  1609,  from  his  french 
emt>afly,  he  drew  up,  and  addreffed  to  James  I.  "  A  relation  of 
the  ftate  of  France,  with  the  charafters  of  Henry  IV.  and  the 
principal  perfons  of  that  court."  The  charafters  are  dra-w^n  from 
perfonal  knowledge  ?.nd  clofe  obfervation,  and  might  be  of  fervice 
to  a  general  hiilorian  of  that  period.  The  compofition  is  per- 
fpicuuus  and  manly,  and  entirely  free  from  the  pedantry  which 
prevailed  in  the  reign  of  James  I. ;  but  this  is  the  lefs  furprifing, 
as  iir  George  Carew's  tafte  had  been  formed  in  a  better  jpra, 

that; 
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thai  of  queen  Elizabeth.  The  valuable  tra<^  we  are  fpeaking  of 
lay  for  a  long  time  in  MS.  till  happilv  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  late  earl  of  Hardwicke,  it  was  communicated  by  him  to  Dr. 
Birch,  who  publilhed  it  in  1749,  at  the  end  of  his  hiftorica| 
view  of  the  negotiations  between  the  courts  of  England,  France, 
and  BruiTels,  from  1592  to  1617.  That  intelligent  and  induf- 
trious  writer  juftly  obferves,  that  it  is  a  model,  upon  which  am- 
baiTadors  may  form  and  digeft  their  notions  and  reprefentations  ; 
and  the  late  celebrated  poet,  Mr.  Gray,  has  fpoken  of  it  as  aa 
excellent  performance. 

CAREY  (Harry),  a  man  diftinguifhed  by  both  poetry  and 
mufic,  but  perhaps  more  fo  by  a  certain  facetioufnefs,  which 
piade  him  agreeable  to  every  body.  He  pubiiihed,  in  1720,  a 
little  collevlion  of  poems  •,  and,  in  1732,  fix  cantatas,  written 
and  compofed  by  himfelf.  He  alfo  compofed  fundry  fongs  for 
modem  comedies,  particularly  thofe  in  the  Provoked  hufband : 
he  wrote  a  farce,  called  the  Contrivances,  in  which  were  feve- 
ral  little  fongs  to  very  pretty  airs  of  his  own  compofition  :  he 
alfo  made  two  or  three  little  dramas  for  Goodman'srfields 
tlieatre,  which  were  very'favourably  received,  in  1729  hepub- 
lifhed,  by  fubfcription,  his  poems  much  enlarged;  with  the  ad- 
dition of  one,  intituled  Namby  Pamby,  in  which  Ambrofe 
Philips  is  ridiculed.  Carey's  talent,  fays  his  hillorian,  lay  in 
humour  and  unmalevolent  fatire  :  to  ridicule  the  rant  and  bom- 
baft  of  modern  tragedies  he  v^rote  one,  to  which  he  gave  the 
ftrange  title  of  Chrononhotonthologos,  acted  in  1734.  He  alfo 
wrote  a  farce,  called  The  honeft  Yorkfhireman.  Carey  was  a 
thorough  Engliihman,  and  had  an  unfurmountable  averfion  to 
the  Italian  opera  and  the  fingers  in  it :  he  wrote  a  burlefquc 
opera  on  the  lubjeti  of  the  Dragon  of  Wantley,  and  afterwards 
a  fequel  to  it,  intituled  the  Dragonefs  ;  both  which  were  efteem- 
ed  a  true  burlefque  upoi^  the  italian  opera.  His  qualities  being 
of  the  entertaining  kind,  he  was  led  into  more  expences  than 
his  finances  could  bear,  and  thus  was  frequently  in  diftrefs.  His 
friends  however  were  always  ready  to  afiilt  him  by  their  little 
fubfcriptions  to  his  works :  and,  encouraged  by  thefe,  he  repub- 
lifhed,  in  1 740,  all  the  fongs  he  had  ever  compofed,  in  a  collec- 
tion, intituled.  The  mufical  century,  in  ico  englifh  ballads,  &c. 
and,  in  1743,  his  dramatic  works,  in  a  fmall  volume  4to.  He 
is  alfo  the  author  of  the  jamous  loyal  ballad  of  God  fave  great 
George  our  king,  &c. 

With  all  his  mirth  and  good-humour,  he  feems  to  have  been 
at  times  deeply  affected  with  the  malevolence  of  feme  of  his 
own  profeflion  :  who,  for  reafons  that  no  one  can^i^s  at,  were 
his  enemies :  and  this,  with  the  preffure  of  his  circumftances, 
is  fuppofed  to  have  occafioned  his  untimely  end  j  for,  about 
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J744,  in  a  fit  of  defperation  he  laid  violent  hands  on  hlmfelf^ 
and,  at  his  houre  in  Warner-flreet,  Cold -bath-fields,  put  a  pe- 
riod to  a  life,  which,  fays  his  hiftoiian,  had  been  led  without 
reproach.  It  is  to  be  noted,  and  it  is  fomewhat  fingular  in  fuch 
a  chara£l;er,  that  in  all  his  fongs  and  poems  on  wine,  love,  and 
fuch  kind  of  fu'ojefts,  he  feems  to  have  maniferted  an  inviolable 
regard  for  decency  and  good  manners 

.  His  fon,  George  Savile  Carey  (who  was  bred  to  the  profelfioit 
of  a  printer,  and  was  one  feafon  at  leaft  on  the  itage  at  Covent- 
Garden),  is  author  of  aleclure  on  Mimicry,  which  he  delivered 
with  fome  fuccefs,  and  of  feveral  light  dramatic  perforrr-ances, 

CARLE  rCJN  (Sir  Dudley),  fon  of  Anthony  Carleton,  efqr 
of  Baldwin  Brightwell,  in  Oxfordlhire,  was  born  there  in  i  ^'J'Jr 
and  was  bred  in  Chrift-church  college  in  Oxford.  He  travelled 
to  complete  his  education  ;  and,  after  his  return,  attemled  fir 
Ralph  Winwood  into  the  Low  Countries,  in  the  quality  of  a 
fecretary  ;  where  he  was  very  aclive  when  king  James  refigned 
the  cautionary  towns  to  the  States.  Here  he  added  fo  great  ex- 
perience to  his  learning,  that  the  king  employed  him  afterwards 
for  20  years  together,  as  ambaflador  in  Venice,  Savoy,  and  the 
United  Provinces.  He  was  fent  ambaflador  extraordinary,  at 
two  feveral  times,  to  Lewis  XIIL  and  in  the  fame  capacity,  like- 
wife,  to  the  United  Provinces.  In  the  fecond  of  Charles  L  he, 
was  created  baron  of  Imbercourt  in  Surrey  ;  and  the  nexc  year 
fent  into  Holland  with  the  garter  and  the  enfigns  of  that  order 
to  Henry  prince  of  Orange,  Two  years  afterwards  he  was 
created  vifcount  Dorchefter,  in  Oxfordlhire  ;  and  appointed  one 
of  his  majefty's  principal  fecretaries  of  ftate.  In  this  office  he 
continued  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1631.  He  died  at 
his  houfe  in  Weltminiler,  and  was  buried  in  the  abbey  ;•  where, 
foon  after,  a  monument  of  black  and  white  marble  was  creeled 
to  his  memory. 

He  was  a  perfon  that  underftood  feveral  languages  well ;  as 
alfo  the  laws,  conditions,  and  manners  of  mofl  ilates  in  Europe. 
He  lived  in  times  when  men  imagined  to  themfelves  fome  un- 
known  blifs  from  untried  go-ernments;  when  public  clamours 
"were  loud,  and  diflenfions  high  ;  and,  by  way  of  mitigating  all 
fuch  reltlelfnefii  of  fpirit,  he  ufed  frequently  to  fay,  that  "  there 
will  be  miftakes  in  divinity  while  men  preach,  and  errors  in  go- 
vernment wliile  men  govern  [g]. 

CARLE- 

[g]   His  writings  according  to  WooJ,  2.  Harangue  faite  aii  confeil  de  MefT.  !es 

are  as  follow  :    i.  Halance,  pour  pefer  en  Eftats  generaux,  touchant  le  difcord  &  !es 

toat  equiie  Sc  droiiure    la  harangue  faite  troubles  de  I'eglife  et  la  police,  caufes  par 

n'agiieres   en    l*ilTf:iib!ee   des  iilullres  &  la    doiftrine  d'Arminius,     161 7,    printed 

puiHans  feirneures  les  eftats  generaux  des  with  the  former.      3.  Various  biters   in 

Provinces  Uiiies,   &.c.  piinted  j6i8,  410,  the  Cabala,  fol.  1663.     4.  Variou*  ktters 
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CARLETON  (George),  a  learned  englifh  bifhop,  was  bom 
at  Norham  in  Northumberland.  He  was  chieflv  maintained 
during  his  ftudies,  both  at  fchool  and  at  Edmund-hall  in  Oxford, 
by  the  very  eminent  Peniard  Gilpin,  ilyled  the  northern  apollle. 
In  Feb.  1580,  he  took  his  degree  of  B.  A.  and  the  fame  year 
was  elected  probationer  fellow  of  Merton  college  ;  in  which  fo- 
ciety  he  remained  about  five  years,  efteemed  both  as  an  orator 
and  poet.  He  became  M.  A.  and  B.  and  D.  D  and  in  1617 
was  elected  bilhop  of  LlandafF.  The  enfuing  year  he  was  fent 
by  James  L  with  three  other  englifh  divines,  and  one  from  Scot- 
land, to  the  fynod  of  Dort,  where  he  ftood  up  in  favour  of  epif- 
copacy.  At  his  return  he  was  tranflated  to  the  fee  of  Chichef^ 
ter  in  1619.  He  died  in  May  1628,  aged  69.  He  was  a  bitter 
enemy  to  the  papifls,  and  in  the  point  of  predeftination  a  rigid 
calvinift  [h]. 

CxARUNI,  (Agostino  R.  A.)  and  keeper  of  the  royal  aca- 
<lemy  of  London.  He  was  a  native  of  Genoa ;  came  early  in 
iife  to  England,  and  was  an  artift  of  great  celebrity  for  the  Ikill 


to  George  duke  of  Bucks,  in  Cabala,  or 
myfterics  of  liate,  i6:;4,  4to.  5.  Several 
french  and  latin  lette.s  to  the  1-earncJ 
Ccr.  Voffius.  printed  in  Ger.Voffii,  &  cla- 
ronim  vircrum  ad  ."um  epiftola:,  London, 
1690,  lolio.  pubkilLed  by  P.  Colomeiius. 
6.  Several  fpeeches  in  parliament,  anno 
l6z6  ;  fome  of  which  raay  be  feca  in  the 
firft  vol.  of  Ru(h worth's  colledlion.  Be- 
fides  thefe,  he  left  in  MS.  I.  Memoirs  for 
difpatches  of  political  affairs  relating  to 
Holland  and  England,  anno  161S;  with 
feveral  propofitians  made  to  the  Hates. 
2.  Particular  obfervatioac  of  the  military 
affairs  in  the  Palatinate  and  the  Low 
Countries,  i6zr,  i6'2.  3.  Letters  relat- 
ing to  Itate  affairs,  written  to  the  king  and 
TifcoUnt  Rocheller,  from  Venice,  anno 
1613.  4,  Letters  from  and  to -Sir  Dud- 
ky  Carleton,  knight.  Curing  his  embaff/ 
in  Holland,  irom  Jan.  i6i6toOec.  i6io; 
with  a  judicious  hillorical,  preface  (printed 
at  the  eipence  of  the  late  ear!  of  Hard- 
wicke,  for  private  ufc,  in  1757,  and 
•gamin  177^),  410.  5.  A  letter  to  the 
earl  of  Salifburv,  printed  in  Heward's 
colledion.  Lioyd'»  State  ivonhies.  Aoec- 
dotes  of  Bowyer. 

[h]  He  wrote,  i.  Heroici  CharafVeres. 
2.  1  ithes  examined,  and  proved  to  be  due 
Ai  the  clergy  by  a  divine  right.  3.  Ju- 
rifdi.^ion  regal,  epifcopal,  papal  :  where, 
in  IS  declared  how  the  pope  had  intruded 
upon  the  iurifutdion  of  temporal  pfii.c«s, 
and  of  the  church.  Sec.  4.  Cor.fenfus  ec- 
cieiixcathoIicaBConcraTridenunosde  fcri(»- 
turis,  ccclctia,  iidc,  cc  gtatia,  &c.    5.  A 


thankful  remembrance  of  God's  nwrcy,  ia 
an  hiflarical  col letlion  of  the  great  au^ 
merciful  deliverances  of  the  church  and 
ftaie  of  England,  lince  the  gofpcl  beganne 
here  to  flouriffa,  from  the  besinning  of 
queene  Elizabeth.  6.  Short  direSions  to 
know  the  true  church.  7.  Oration  n.ade 
at  the  Hague,  before  the  prince  of  Orange, 
and  the  alfembly  of  the  dates  gener<ii. 
3.  Aftrologimauia ;  er,  the  madnefs  of 
aftrologers ;  or,  an  examinatioa  of  fir 
Chnftopher  Heydon's  book,  intituled,  A 
defence  of  judiciary  aitrology.  q.  Exa- 
mination of  thoft  things,  wherein  the  aui- 
ihor  of  the  late  appeal  [Richard  Moa- 
tjgve,  afterwards  bifhop  of  ChicheftcrJ 
holdeih  the  <ioArine  of  pelagians  and  ar- 
miniaos  to  be  the  doifirines  of  the  church 
of  England,  to.  A  joint  atteftation  avow- 
ing that  the  difciplins  of  the  ch  jrch  of 
Englaod  was  not  impeached  by  the  fynod 
ot  Dort.  II.  Vita  Beinatdt  Gtlpiai,  tiri 
fanftiiUmi,  faraaque  apud  Anglos  aqti'lo- 
nares  celcberrimi.  It  was  a!fo  publi^e4 
in  en;Iilh,  under  ihistitle.  The  lifeoi  Ucz- 
uard  Gilpin,  a  roan  moll  holy  and  renown- 
ed am^ng  the  northirn  Eng!ifl».  12.  Tef» 
timony  concerning  the  prefoyteiiap  tUf- 
cipline  ia  the  Low  Countries,  and  cpiico- 
pcil  goveritment  in  England,  IJ.  I.atia 
letter  to  Mr.CamJen,  containing  foe  e 
notes  and  obfcivations  on  his  Hntannta. 
14.  Several  fermons.  He  had  alfo  aluiwi 
inib.-?  dutch  aniuMdiioiis,  and  in  the  nei^ 
tninilati<;n  of  tKebi'>Ve,  undertaken  by  or- 
icr  of  the  fy-ni>d  of  Durt,  but  n^t  complet- 
ed aod  pubtitbed  titl  ^637.    £tog.  Bru. 
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and  grace  with  which  he  executed  drapery.  He  died  the  i/\t1i 
of  Auguft  1790. 

CARLONE  (John),  a  painter  of  Genoa,  born  in  1590,  died 
at  Milan  in  1630,  at  the  age  of  40,  excelled  in  the  art  of  foreJ 
fliortening.  Every  thing  that  came  from  his  pencil  was  great, 
ftrong,  and  cdrred^:.  The  cieling  of  the  Annonciada  at  Genoay 
reprefenting  the  hiftory  of  the  virgin,  is  a  very  fine  piece.  John 
Baptift,  his  brother,  finifhed  thofe  works  which  he  left  imper- 
feft.  This  family  has  produced  feveral  tthet  painters  and' 
fculptors. 

CARMATH  and  Carmathi,  the  name  of  a  famous  im- 
poftor,  who,  according  to  fome  hiftorians,  was  a  native  of  Ha- 
madan  Carmath,  a  village  dependent  on  the  city  of  Gufa,  fronr 
w^hence  he  derived  his  name.  Other  hiftorians  pretend  that 
this  furnamc  was  given  him,  becaufe  he  was  dwarfifh  and  de- 
formed, as  the  word  carmath  fignifies  in  the  arabic  tongue.  He. 
was  the  author  of  a  fe6l  which  overthrew  all  the  foundations  of 
mufTulmanifm  ;  which,  however,  made  fuch  great  progrefs  in 
the  ftates  of  the  kalifs,  that  they  were  almoft  entirely  infefted 
with  it  in  a  very  fhort  time.  This  man  began  to  appear  in  the 
year  of  the  hegiVa  278,  of  Chrift  891  -,  and  his  followers,  named 
by  the  Arabs  Caramcth  and  Caramethah,  were  regarded  by  the 
muflulmans,  not  as  fectaries,  but  as  profligates  and  atheifts.  Car- 
math,  their  prophet,  was  a  perfon  of  great  aufterity  of  life  ;  and 
faid  that  God  had  commanded  him  to  pray,  not  five  times,  with' 
the  muflulmans,  but  fifty  times  a  day.  He  eftab^fhed  this  prac- 
tice among  his  followers,  who  negledled  their  bufinefs  to  comply 
with  it.  Khondendr  writes  that  this  fe£t  agrees  with  that  of  Ifh- 
inael.  They  ate  many  things  forbidden  by  the  mullulman  law, 
and  believed  that  the  angels  were  their  guides  in  all  their  ac- 
tions, and  that  the  daemons  or  ghofts  are  their  enemies.  Great 
troubles  arofe  from  the  oppo'fition  that  was  made  to  thiis  fedl. 
Nuairi  has  given  a  long  detail  of  whatever  relates  to  the  carma- 
thians  in  the  third  volume  of  his  hidory.  The  feci  declined  by 
degrees  •,  for,  the  baridians  having  extirpated  them  in  Arabia, 
thofe  who  fprung  up  afterwards  in  Aleppo  and  elfewhere  were 
cf  no  great  confequfence. 

CARMICHAEL  (GekAhom,  M.  A).  He  was  born  at  Glaf- 
gow  in  1682,  and  educated  in  the  univerfity  of  that  city,  where 
he  took  his  degrees,  and  was  ordained  mrnifter  at  Mdnimail  in 
Fifefhire.  In  1722  he  was  promoted  to  be  profeffor  of  moral^ 
philofophy  in  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow  •,  nnd  for  the  ufe  of  his 
fludents  wrote  fome  learned  notes  on  Fuffendorfii  de  olhciis  ho-' 
minis.  He  intended  to  have  publiflied  a  fyftem  of  moral  phi- 
lofophy on  a  new  plan,  but  did  not  live  to  fee  it  completed  v 
for  he  died  at  Glafgow  in  1 738,  aged  56. 

CARMICHAEL  (Frederick,  A.  U).  He  was  fon  of  the 

above. 
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ibove,  and  bom  at  Monimail  in  1708.  He  received  his  educa- 
tion in  the  Marifchal  college,  Aberdeen,  where  he  took  his  de- 
grees, and  was  ordained  minifter  at  Monimail  in  1737,  on  the 
prefsntation  of  the  earl  of  Leven.  In  1743  he  was  tranflated  to 
Inverefk,  and  in  1 747  he  was  made  choice  of  to  be  one  of  th? 
minillers  of  Edinburgh,  having  previoufly  declined  an  offer 
made  him  of  the  divinity  chair  in  the  Marifchal  college,  Aber- 
deen. In  1 75 1  he  was  feized  with  a  fever,  which  put  an  en4 
to  his  life,  aged  45.  He  has  left  one  volume  of  fermons,  which 
in  juftnefs  of  fentiment  and  elegance  of  expreflion  are  equal  to 
the  beft  difcourfes  in  the  englilli  language. 

CARNEADES,  a  celebrated  greek  philofopher,  was  a  native 
of  Cyrene  in  Africa.  He  founded  the  third  academy,  which, 
properly  fpeaking,  differed  not  from  the  fecond  ;  for,  excepting 
fome  mitigations,  which  ferved  only  for  a  blind,  he  was  as  ftre- 
nuous  a  defender  of  the  uncertainty  of  human  knowledge  as 
Arcefilaus,  the  founder  of  the  fecond.  Ele  was  fo  intent  on  fludy 
that  he  neglected  to  cut  his  nails,  and  let  his  hair  grow.  He 
was  fo  unwilling  to  leave  his  ftudies,  that  he  not  only  avoided 
all  entertainments,  but  forgot  even  to  eat  at  his  own  table  :  his 
maid  fervant  MelilTa,  who  was  alfo  his  concubine,  was  obliged 
to  put  the  vicluals  into  his  hand.  Valerius  Maximus  tells  us, 
hi»  concubine's  care  was  divided  between  the  fear  of  interrupt- 
ing his  meditation,  and  that  of  letting  him  ftarve.  He  was"  an 
antagonift  of  the  ftoics,  and  pitched  upon  Chryfippus,  one  of 
the  moft  celebrated  philofophers  of  their  fe£l,  for  his  adverfary ; 
and  was  fo  follicitous  to  get  the  vitlory,  that,  when  he  was  pre- 
paring for  the  combat,  he  took  a  dofe  of  hellebore,  to  clear  his 
brain  and  increafe  the  warmth  of  his  imagination.  The  power 
of  his  eloquence  was  dreaded  even  by  a  roman  fenate.  The 
Athenians  being  condemned  by  the  Romans  to  pay  a  fine  of  five 
hundred  talents,  for  plundering  the  city  of  Oropus,  fent  ambaf- 
fadors  to  Rome,  who  got  the  fine  mitigated  to  one  hundred  ta- 
lents. Carneades  the  academic,  Diogenes  the  ftoic,  and  Crito- 
laus  the  peripatetic,  were  charged  with  this  embafly.  Before 
they  had  an  audience  of  the  fenate,  they  harangued  to  great  mul- 
titudes in  different  parts  of  the  city.  Carneades's  eloquence 
was  diftinguilhed  from  that  of  the  others  by  its  ftrength  and 
rapidity.  Caio  the  elder  made  a  motion  in  the  fenate,  that  thefe 
ambafladors  fiiould  be  immediately  fent  back,  becaufe  it  was 
very  difficult  to  difcern  the  truth  through  the  arguments  of  Car- 
neades. The  athenian  ambalTadors  (faid  many  of  the  fenators) 
were  fent  rather  to  force  us  to  comply  with  their  demands  than 
■  to  follicit  them  by  perfuafion  :  meaning,  that  it  was  impolTible 
to  refifl:  the  power  of  that  eloquence  with  which  Carneades  ad- 
dreffed  himfelf  to  them.  According  to  Plutarch,  the  youths  at 
Rome  were  fo  cliarmed  by  the  fine  orations  of  this  philofopher, 
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that  they  forfook  their  diverfions  and  other  exerclfes,  and  were 
carried  with  a  kind  of  m^dnefs  to  philofophy  ;  the  humour  of 
philofophifing  fpreading  like  enthufiafm.  This  grieved  Cato, 
who  was  afraid  that  for  the  future  the  roman  youth  would 
prefer  books  to  arms.  He  blamed  the  conducl  of  the  fenate, 
for  having  fufFered  the  ambafTadors  to  continue  fo  long  among 
them  without  an  anfv/er,  who  were  able  to  perfuade  them  to 
any  thing.  Cato  was  particularly  afiaid  of  the  fubtlety  of  wit 
and  ftrength  of  argument  with  which  Carneades  maintained 
cither  fide  of  the  queftion.  Carneades  harangued  in  favour  of 
juflice  one  day,  and  the  next  day  againft  if,  to  the  admiration 
of  all  who  heard  him  ;  among  whom  were  Galba  and  Cato,  the 
greateft  orators  of  Rome.  This  was  his  element :  he  delighted 
in  demolifhing  his  own  work  ;  becaufe  all  ferved  in  the  end  to 
confirm  his  grand  principle,  that  there  are  only  probabilities  or 
refemblances  of  truth  in  the  mind  of  man ;  fo  that  of  two 
things  direftly  oppofite,  either  may  be  chofen  indifferently. 
Quintilian  very  judicioufly  remarks,  that  though  Carneades  ar- 
gued in  favour  of  injultice,  yet  he  acted  himfelf  according  to 
the  ftricl  rules  of  jullice.  1  he  following  maxim  of  Carneades 
is  truly  admirable :  "  If  a  man  privately  knew  that  his  enemy,, 
or  any  other  perfon,  whofe  death  might  be  of  advantage  to 
liim,  would  come  to  fit  down  on  grafs  in  which  there  lurked 
an  afp,  he  ought  to  give  him  notice  of  it,  though  it  were  in  the 
power  of  no  perfon  whatfoever  to  blame  him  for  being  filent." 

It  is  thought  that  Carneades  would  have  left  his  fchool  to 
his  difciple  Mentor,  if  they  had  not  quarrelled.  The  philo- 
fopher  found  Mentor  in  bed  wnth  his  concubine  Meli/Ta.  He 
did. not  then  difpute  on  probability  and  incompvehenfibility  :- 
he  was  altogether  like  another  man  :  he  looked  upon  the  thing 
as  certain,  and  comprehended  perfectly  well  what  his  eyes  told 
him  of  the  infidelity  of  his  concubine  and  difciple,  and  broke 
■with.  Mentor  ;  whofe  crime  was  mofb  infamous.  He  was  the 
favourite  fcholar  of  Carneades,  and  had  free  accefs  to  his  houfe 
as  if  he  had  been  his  fon.  Carneades,  according  to  fome,  lived 
to  be  fourfcore  and  five  years  old :  others  make  him  to  be 
xiinety.  His  death  is  placed  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  hundred 
and  fixty-fecond  olympiad.  Plutarch  has  preferved  the  follow- 
ing apophthegm  of  Carneades  :  *'  Princes  learn  nothing  well  but 
riding :  for  their  mailers  flatter  them,  and  thofe  who  wreilfe 
with  them  fufFer  themfelve*  to  be  throwit :  but,  a  horfe  confT- 
ders  not  whether  a  private  man  or  a  prince,  a  poor  nran  or  a 
rich,  be  on  his  back  j  and  if  his  rider  cannot  rule  him,  her 
throws  him." 

CARO  (Hannibal),  a  very  celebrated  Italian  poet  and  ora- 
tor, was  born  at  Civita  Nuova,  in  i  ^07 ;  and  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Rome,  where  he  became  fceretary  to  fome  biOiops. 

Soon 
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Soon  tllilingulfhing  himfelf  by  his  uncommon  parts  and  learn- 
ing, he  was  preferred  to  the  fame  office,  tirft  under  the  duke  of 
Parma,  and  afterwards  under  the  cardinal  of  Farnefe.  Then 
he  was  made  a  knight  of  the  order  of  Malta,  and  began  to  ac- 
quire a  vaft  reputation  by  his  works.  He  tranflated  Virgil's 
-^neid  into  his  own  language,  very  delicately  and  very  faithful- 
ly :  in  fhorr,  with  fuch  purity  of  ftyle,  and  propriety  of  expref- 
fion,  diat  the  befl  judges  did  not  fuppofe  him  to  have  fallen  the 
lead  Ihort  of  his  original.  He  tranflated  alfo  Ariftotle's  Rhe- 
toric, which  was  publifhed  at  Venice  in  1570,  and  two  Orations 
of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  with  a  difcourfe  of  Cyprian.  He  wrote 
a  comedy,  which  Balzac  has  fpoke  well  of;  and  a  mifcellany 
of  his  original  poems  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1584.  His  fon- 
nets  have  been  defervedly  admired  ;  and  fo  has  a  poem,  which, 
by  order  of  the  cardinal  of  Farnefe,  he  wrote  in  honour  of  the 
royal  houfe  of  France.  Caftelvetro  wrote  a  critique  upon  this, 
and  took  an  occafion  to  decry  Caro's  abilities  and  tafle  ;  but  fe- 
veral  academics  in  Italy,  particularly  that  of  Banchi  at  Rome, 
itood  up  in  his  defence,  and  maintained  the  credit  both  of  the 
author  and  his  poem,  againft  the  ill-natured  cavils  of  Caftelve- 
tro. Caro  died  at  Rome  in  1566, and  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  St.  Laurence  of  Damafcus,  where  his  tomb  is  ftill  to  be  {een. 

Carpenter  (Nathanael),  B.  D.  and  dean,  of  the  king- 
dom of  Ireland,  Ton  of  John  Carpenter  re<flor  of  Hatherley  in 
the  county  of  Ds.n'on.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford, -being  ad- 
mitted in  Edmond's-hall,  and  in  the  year  1 607  eledled  fellow  of 
Exeter-coilege.  He  was  a  man  of  conHderable  parts ;  for  the 
improvement  of  which  his  induftry  was  by  no  means  wanting, 
which  made  him  eminent  in  feveral  branches  of  learning,  as 
mathematics,  phyfics,  poetry,  geography  and  divinity.  He  died 
at  Dublin  in  1635.  His  works  are:  i . Philofophia  Libera  triplici 
exercitationum  decade  propofita,  in  which  the  author  juftifies  the 
gonig  off  from  antient  errors  in  philofophy,  though  never  fo 
firongly  recommended  by  authority,  and  rallies  thofe  philofo- 
phers  who  idolized  Ariftotle,  and  took  all  his  notions  upon  con- 
tent. 2.  Geography  delineated  forth  in  two  books,  containing  the 
iphcerical  and  topical  parts  thereof  :  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
treatife  he  pretends  to  prove,  that  people  born  in  a  hilly  coun- 
try are  for  the  mod  part  more  martial  and  generous  than  thofe 
i:i  the  champain  j  but  wliether  the  mountains  of  his  own  De- 
vonfliire  might  not  pre-engage  his  philofophy  to  this  fancy,  is  a 
qut  ilion.  He  likewife  publilhefl  a  fmall  volume,  intituled  Achi- 
tophcl,  or,  the  picture  of  a  wicked  politician,  in  three  parts. 
Eailly,  this  author  wrote  a  treatife  of  optics,  which,  had  it  been 
corre£lly  printed,  would  have  been  a  valuable  piece.  The  au- 
tlior  of  Athene  Oxonienfes  gi\'es  this  character  of  him  :  That 
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for  his  natural  endowments  of  knowledge,    reafon,  judgment 
and  wlfdom,  be  feemed  to  have  but  few  equals. 

'  CARPENTiER  (Peter),  prior  of  Donchcri,  born  at  Char- 
leville  in  1697,  entered  early  into  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur, 
where  he  acquired  great  efleem  ior  his  Icarni.'  g  ;  but  being  pre  - 
fented  to  a  rich  benefice  by  the  abbe  de  Ponipone,  and  patron- 
ized by  the  miniftry,  he  went  into  the  order  of  Cluni.  He  pall- 
ed his  time  at  Paris  without  attaching  himlclf  to  any  religious 
houfe,  cultivating  literature  and  rummaging  into  archives  and 
libraries.  He  died  in  Dec.  1767,  aged  70.  He  is  partly  autlioi' 
of  the  edition  of  the  gloffary  of  Du  Cange,  6  vols,  folio.  Pie  alfo 
wrote  Alphabetum  tyronianum,  fol.  1747. 

CARPOCRAl  PS,  or  Carpocras,  a  famous  heretic  of  the 
fecond  century,  was  or'pinally  a  piatonic  philoropher,  and  a  na- 
tive of  JEgypt.  He  broached  his  notions  at  Alexandria  about 
the  year  130,  reviving  and  iniproving  upon  the  opinions  of  Si- 
mon Magus,  Menander,  Saturnius  and  other  impious  gnoflics  ; 
Marceiiina,  who  ruined  fo  many  at  Rome,  was  of  this  feci. 
After  fome  time  his  followers  took  the  general  name  of  gno- 
llics. 

CARRERA  (Peter),  a  prieft  of  SiciJy,  vcr)'  expert  in  the 
game  of  chefs,  pubRfhed  a  curious  italian  treatife  on  that  fubjedl! 
in  1617,  4to.  Pie  alfo  wrote  a  hil'cory  of  Catana  in  italian, 
1639  and  1641,  2  vols,  in  folio.  He  died  at  Meflina  in  1647, 
aged  76. 

CARSTARES  ("VVrLLiAM),  an  Ingertious  fcots  di-vine,  de- 
fcended  from  an  antient  family  in  Fife,  and  born  at  Cathcart 
near  Glafgowin  1649;  who,^  though  hi«  poHtical  character  was 
little  I;nown,  was  confidential  fecretary  to  William  III.  during 
his  whole  reign.  Being  of  an  enterprifing  difpofition,  and  tlie 
times  being  turbulent,  he  was  fent  by  his  father  to  finifli  his 
Itudies  at  Utrecht,  where  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  af- 
fairs of  his  country  introduced  him  to  the  prince  of  Orange  ; 
with  whom  he  fo  far  ingratiated  himfelf,  tUat  nothing  of  confc- 
quence  relating  to  Great  Britain  was  tranfadted  at  the  dutch 
court,  with  which  he  was  not  intrufted.  Bifliop  Burnet  ob*- 
f<erves,  that  when  he  returned  to  his  native  country  he  had  all 
the  prince  of  Orange's  fecrets  hi  his  breaft.  He  had  a  fhare 
in  what  was  called  the  Ryehoufe  plot,  fo  far  a»  it  related  to  the 
obtaining  a  free  parliament,  a  rcdrefs  of  public  grievances,  and 
the  exciuno.i  of  t!x  duke  of  York  j  and,  on  the  difcovery  of  the 
confpiracy,  was  thrown  into  prifon.  Refufmg  to  make  any  con- 
feffion,  he  was  fent  down  to  Scotland,  where  the  pratlice  of  ex- 
torting confeflion  by  torture  ilill  fubfilted ;  which  he  endured 
without  complying,  until  a  milder  courfe  being  taken,  he  was 
deluded  by  folemn  ail'urances,  mod  (hamefully  violated  by  the 
j^iinlllry  of  that  kingdom.    After  his  releafe  he  retired  to  Hol- 
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janJ,  where  the  prince  of  Orange  appointed  him  hia  chaplain, 
and  procured  hi^ii  to  be  ele<£led  miniller  cf  the  englilh  congre- 
jjation  at  Leyden.  He  came  to  England  with  the  prince  at  the 
Revolution,  when  the  new  king  appointed  him  his  chaplain  fof 
Scotland,  annexing  the  whole  revenue  of  the  chapel  royal  to 
that  office :  but  infilling  on  his  refidence  here  and  attendance 
on  his  perfon  ;  nothing  of  confequence  relating  to  the  fettle- 
ment  of  Scotland  was  carried  on,  without  private  confultation 
with  him.  Mr.  Carftares's  connexion  with  public  bufinefs 
ceafed,  in  great  meafure,  on  king  William's  death  -,  but  queea 
Anne,  without  any  follicitation,  continued  his  appointment  as 
her  chaplain  for  Scotland :  after  which  he  retired  from  court, 
was  Ciiofen  principal  of  the  college  at  Edinburgh,  and  called  to 
be  one  of  the  minillers  of  that  city.  Both  thefe  duties  he  dif- 
charged  with  great  diligence  and  integrity ;  and  his  influence 
in  the  church  enabled  him  to  be  of  Cngular  fervicc  in  promoting 
tJie  union  between  the  two  kingdoms.  He  died  in  17  15,  and  in 
1774  his  {late  pipers  and  letters  with  his  life  were  publi(hed  in 
one  volume  4to  by  Dr.  M'Cormick. 

CAR  TE  (Thomas),  a  very  learned  englifh  hiftorian,  was  born 
at  Clifton,  in  WaruickiTiire;  at  which  place  his  father,  the  rev. 
Samuel  Carte,  at  that  time  refided  as  vicar ;  and  was  baptized 
there  by  immerfion,  on  April  23,  1686.  If  this  account  be 
exaft,  his  progrefs  in  grammatical  learning  muft  have  been  very 
rapid  and  extraordinary  j  for  it  appears  that  he  was  admitted  a 
member  of  Univerfity  college,  in  Oxford,  and  matriculated  oa 
July  4,  1698,  having  then  not  long  entered  into  the  13th  year 
ci  his  age.  He  took  his  degree  of  B.  A.  Jan.  1702  ;  after  which 
lie  was  incorpornrcd  at  Cambridge,  where  he  became  M.  A.  in 
1  706.  In  due  rime  he  entered  into  orders,  and  was  appointed 
reader  of  the  abbey  church  at  Bath ;  where  he  preached  a  fer- 
mononjan.  30,  1714,  in  which  he  took  occafion  to  vindicate 
Charles  I.  from  afpjrfions  with  regard  to  the  iriih  rebellion. 
The  difpute  gave  rife  to  our  hillorian's  firft  publication,  intituled. 
The  irifh  m.'.djcre  fet  in  a  clear  light,  &c.  Upon  the  acceiion 
of  George  I.  Mr.  Carte's  principles  not  permitting  him  to  take 
the  oaths  to  the  new  government,  he  afliimed  a  lay  habit.  What 
particular  concern  he  had  in  the  rebellion  of  1715  does  not 
appear ;  but  that  he  had  fome  degree  of  guilt  in  this  refpetl, 
or,  at  Icait,  that  he  was  ftrongly  fufnecled  of  it  by  adminillra- 
tion,  is  evident,  from  tlie  king's  troops  having  orders  to  difcover 
and  apprehend  him.  He  hart  the  good  fortune  to  elude  their 
learch,  by  concealing  himfelf  at  Coleftiill,  Warwickshire,  in  the 
houle  of  a  clergyman.  Mr.  Carte  himfelf  officiated  for  a  time 
as  curate  of  the  fame  place ;  after  which,  he  was  fome  time 
fecretary  to  bifhop  Atterbury.  This  connexion  threw  him  into 
frefii  difficulties :  fo  deeply  was  he  thought  to  be  engaged  in  the 
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confplracy  afcrlbed  to  that  eminent  prelate,  that  a  charge  ofhlgTi 
ti'cafon  was  brought  agauift:  him  ;  and  a  prochimation  was  ifTued, 
Aug.  13,  1722,  offering  a  reward  of  loool.  for  fcizing  his  per- 
fon.  He  was  again  fucccfsful  in  making  his  efcape,  'and  fled 
into  France,  where  he  refided  feveral  years,  under  the  borrowed 
name  of  Philips.  Whilil  Mr.  Carte  continued  in  that  country, 
he  was  introduced  to  the  principal  men  of  learning  and  family, 
andgaineid  accefs  to  the  mod  eminent  libraries,  public  and  pri- 
vate, by  which  means  he  was  enabled  to  col\c6t  large  material* 
for  illuftrating  an  englilh  edition  of  Tliuanus.  Whilft  this* 
grand  work  w:as  carrying  on,  queen  Caroline,  whofe  regard  to 
men  of  letters  is  well  known,  received  fuch  favor.rablc  impref- 
fions  of  Mr.  Carte,  that  flie  obtained  permilhon  for  his  returning 
to  England  in  fecurity ;  which  he  did  feme  time  between  the 
years  J7;'8  and  1730.  He  had  not  long  been  reftored  to  his 
own  country,  befo-fe  lie  engaged  in  one  of  the  mod  important 
of  his  works.  The  hiflory  of  the  life  of  James  duke  of  Or- 
monde, from  his  birth  in  1610,  to  his  cica^h  in  1688.  Thig 
work  is  extended  to  three  volumes  folio.  1  he  third  volume, 
which  vv-as  published  ftrft,  came  out  in  ly'^S,  and  the  firft  and 
fecond  volumes  in  J 736.  From  a  letter  of  Mr.  Carte's  to  Dr. 
Swift,  dated  Aug.  11,  ^736,  it  appears  that,  in  writing  the  life 
of  the  duke  of  Ormonde,  he  had  availed  himfelf  of  fomc  in- 
ftrutVions  which  he  had  derived  from  the  dean  [  1  ].  In  the 
fame  letter,  he  mentions  his  dehgn  of  compofing  a  general  hif- 
tory  of  England  ;  and  finds  great  fault  hot  only  with  Rapm  de 
Thoyras,  but  with  Rymer's  Fcedera.  His  accufations  of  that 
nobie  colleclion  are  in  feveral  refpetls  erroneous  and  groundlefs. 
it  is  highly  probable,  that  the  fuccefs  and  popularity  of  Ra- 
pin's  Hiftory  g;ave  confiderable  difguft  to  Mr.  Carte  and  other 
gentlemen  of  the  fame  principles,  and  fuggefted  the  fcheme  of 
a  flew  undertaking.  It  is  evident,  from  fome  letters  written 
about  tlws  time  to  Dr.  Z.  Grey  by  our  author,  that  he  laid  a  great 
ilrefs  upon  that  part  of  his  Life  of  the  duke  of  Ormonde  which 
vindicated  Charles  I.  in  iiis  tranfaclions  with  the  earl  of  Gla- 
morgan, and  which  brought  a  charge  of  forgery  againft  that 
nobleman.  In  April  1738  Mr.  Cu-te  publiflu'-d,  onafeparate 
iheet,  A  general  account  of  tlie  ncceflary  materials  for  a  hiftory 
of  England,  of  the  focicty  and  fubfcriptions  p?opcfed  for  de- 
fraying the  expences  of  it,  and  the  method  in  which  he  intended 
to  proceed  in  carrying  on  the  work.  In  the  following  Oclobtr 
he  had  obtained  fuhlcriptions,  or  the  promife  of  fubfcriptions, 

[i]  Lord  Orrery,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  with  his  apprcbatFca.  •  Any  name  after 
Carte,  from  Dublin,  writes  to  hrm  irt  the  his  could  net  adj  to  your  f.itisfaftion.  But 
following  terms:  "  Your  hiftory  is  in  I  may  fay,  the  v.oiihy  and  the  wife  ji« 
great  efteem  here.  All  fides  feem  to  like  with  you  to  a  man,  asid  ycj  have  me  inta 
it.   The  dean  of  St^^Firick.'*  hocours  you    the  bargaia." 
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to  the  amount  of  6cal.  a  year.  Not  long  after,  he  was  at  Cam* 
bridfi^e,  colledllng  materials  for  his  hiltory,  from  the  univerfity 
and  other  libraries.  Whilft  he  was  thus  employed,  his  head 
quarters  were  at  Madingly,  the  feat  of  fir  John  Hinde  Cotton, 
bart.  whofe  lari:;e  collediion  of  old  pamphlets  and  journals,  pub- 
liflied  during  the  grand  civil  war  between  1639  and  1660,  he 
methodized,  and  procured  to  be  bound  in  a  great  number  of 
volumes.  March  8,  1 744,  a  caufe  in  chancery  was  determined 
in  his  favour,  againft  his  brother  Samuel  and  his  fifter  Sarah, 
with  regard  to  a  dcubt  concerning  their  father's  will.  Not 
many  weeks  after,  our  author  fell  under  the  fufpicions  of  ad- 
miniilration,  and  was  taken  Into  cuflody,  together  with  a  Mr. 
Garth,  at  a  time  when  the  habeas  corpus  a£^  was  fufpended,  in 
confequence  of  feme  apprehended  defigns  in  favour  of  tlie  pre- 
tender. It  is  certain  that  nothing  material  was  difcovered  againft 
him,  for  he  was  foon  difcharged  out  of  cuftody,  May  9,  174^^. 
This  event  did  not  detrafl  from  his  popularity,  or  prevent  his 
receiving  great  encouragement  in  his  hiftorical  defign.  July  18, 
the  court  of  common-council  of  the  city  of  London  agreed  to 
fubfcrlbe  50I.  a  year  for  feven  years  to  Mr.  Carte,  towards  de- 
fraying the  expence  of  his  writing  the  hiltory  of  England.  In 
the  next  month  was  printed  a  collection  of  the  feveral  papers 
that  had  been  publiQied  by  him  relative  to  his  great  work.  0£l. 
18,  the  company  of  goldfmiths  voted  25I.  a  year  for  feven  years, 
towards  defraying  the  expences  of  tranfcribing  letters,  nego- 
tiations, and  other  materials  of  the  like  nature :  and,  in  the 
December  following,  the  companies  of  grocers  and  vintners  fub- 
fcribed  25I.  a  year  each  to  the  fame  purpofe.  Propofals  for 
printing  the  niftory  were  circulated  in  1746,  and  the  firft  vo- 
lume of  it  was  completed  in  December  1747  ;  when  the  credit 
of  a  work  which  had  been  ulhered  into  the  world  with  fo  much 
preparation  and  expe£l:ation,  and  which  had  been  fupported  by 
fuch  ample  fubfcriptions,  was  almoft  wholly  overturned  bv  a  re- 
markable a£t  of  literary  indifcretion.  Mr.  Carte,  having  taken 
occafion  to  fpeak  of  the  undlion  of  our  kings,  and  of  the  great 
cfFe£^s  annexed  to  it,  introduced,  in  a  note,  a  ftory  of  one 
Chriftopher  Lovel,  a  native  of  Wells,  in  Somerfetfliire,  who  is 
reprefented  as  having  been  healed  of  the  evil,  at  Avignon,  in 
17 16,  by  application  to  the  pretender.  The  indifcretion  he  had 
been  guilty  of  was  hurtful  to  his  intcreft.  The  corporation  of 
London  unanimoufly  refolved,  in  April  1748,  to  withdraw  their 
fubfcription  ;  and  the  hillory  fell  into  very  general  negle£l.  It 
is  to  the  honour  of  Mr.  Carte's  fortitude,  that  he  was  not  dif- 
couraged  from  profecuting  his  undertaking ;  and  perhaps  he 
might  receive  private  aid  and  fupport,  though  public  aififtance 
was  withdrawn.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cafe  in  that 
refpedl,  his  fecond  volume,  containing  an  account  of  all  public 
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tranfa£bions  from  t"he  accefTion  of  Henry  III.  in  I2i6,  to  thd 
death  of  Henry  VII.  in  1509,  appeared  in  1750.  The  third 
volume,  which  extended  to  the  marriage  of  the  ele£lor  palatine 
with  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  I.  in  161 3,  ^^'^s 
publifhed  in  175?-.  The  fourth  volume,  which  Mr.  Carte  did 
not  live  to  complete,  appeared  in  1755.  It  was  intended  to 
have  been  carried  on  to  the  reftoration,  but  concludes  with  the 
year  1654.  It  was  his  defign  to  have  brought  the  narration 
down  to  the  revohition,  for  which  purpofe  he  had  been  at  un- 
common pains  to  collect  materials,  wherever  they  could  be  found. 
Notwithftanding  our  author's  peculiar  opinions  and  prejudices, 
his  general  hiftory  is  undoubtedly  a  work  of  great  merit  in  point 
of  information.  It  is  written  with  eminent  eNa£\nefs  and  dili- 
gence, and  with  a  perfeft  knowledge  of  original  authors.  Mr. 
Carte  died  at  Caldccot-houfc,  near  Abingdon,  Berkiliire,  April  2, 
1754.  At  his  deceaie,  all  his  papers  came  into  the  hands  of  his 
widow,  who  afterwards  married  Mr.  Jernegan,  a  gentleman  in- 
tended for  orders  in  the  church  of  Rome  [k].     Mrs.  Carte  left 


([kJ  Befides  the  works  mentioned  in 
the  text,  he  was  the  author  of  the  fol- 
lowing publications,  i.  A  colleftion  of 
original  letters  and  papers,  concerning  tlic 
affairs  of  England,  from  1641  to  1660,  in 
fwo  vols.  8vo.  1759,  a.  The  hiftory  of 
the  revolutions  of  Portugal,  from  the 
foundation  of  that  kingdom  to  the  year 
1567,  with  letters  of  fir  Robert  Southwell, 
during  his  embafly  there,  to  the  duke  of 
Ormonde  ;  giving  a  particular  account  of 
the  depofing  don  Aiphonfo,  and  placing 
don  Pedro  on  the  throne,  ?vo.  1780.-^ 
3.  A  full  anfwer  to  the  letter  from  a  by- 
itander,  a  pamphlet,  8vo.  1742.  4.  AfuII 
and  clear  vindication  of  the  full  anfwer  to 
a  letter  from  a  byftander.  Ditto,  i74> 
The  letter  from  a  byftander  was  written  by 
the  late  Corbyn  Morris,  elq.  5.  Catalogue 
ies  rolles  Gaicons,  Normans,  and  Francois 
conferves  dans  les  archives  de  la  Tour  de 
Londres  ;  tire  d'apres  celui  du  Garde 
defdites  archives  :  &  contenant  la  precis 
&  le  fommaire  de  tous  les  titres  qui  s'y 
trouvent  concernant  la  Guienne,  la  Nor- 
inandie>  fs  les  autres  provinces  de  la 
France,  fujettes  autres  fois  aux  rois  d'An- 
gleterrc,  ice.  In  two  vol.  folio,  with  two 
moft  exaft  and  correft  indexes  of  places 
and  perfons.  Paris,  1743.  This  valuable 
colleftion,  being  calculated  for  the  ufe  of 
the  French,  is  introduced  with  a  preface 
in  that  language.  6,  A  preface  to  a  tranf- 
latioft,  by  Mrs  Thompion,  ot  the  hiftory 
♦f  the  memorabje  and  extraordinary  cala- 
firkities  of  Margaret  of  Aiijou,  queen  of 
Xp|U»d,  ^c.  bjr  the  chev4)icr  Mjcliacl 


Baudier.  8vo.  T-ondon,  1736.  7.  Ad- 
vice of  a  mother  to  her  fon  and  daughter, 
tranflated  from  the  french  of  the  mar- 
chionefs  de  Lambert.  T-hh  has  gone  thro' 
feveral  editions.  8.  Farther  reafor.s,  ad- 
dreffed  to  parliament,  for  rendering  more 
cft'edlual  an  adt  of  queen  Anne,  relating 
to  the  vefting  in  authors  the  right  of  copies, 
fcr  the  encouragement  of  learning,  by 
R.  H.  Mr.  Caite  wrote,  alfo,  a  pjpe» 
(the  MS.  of  which  is  in  Mr.  Nichols's 
poflcfllon)  recommending  a  public  library 
to  be  formed  at  the  Manfion-houfe,  and 
that  the  twelve  great  companies  of  the  city 
of  London  (hould  each  of  them  fubfcribe 
j"coI.  for  that  purpofe.  A  franflation  of 
Mr.  Carte's  General  hiftory  of  Ergland 
into  french  was  undertalceu  by  feverat  gen- 
tlemen in  conjunction,  but  was  never  com- 
pleted. Some  parts  of  the  tranflation  were 
in  Dr.  Ducarel's  polTefTjon,  Mr.  Carte 
left  behind  him,  ip  MS.  a  Vindication  of 
Charles  1.  with  req-ard  to  the  irifti  malfacre. 
In  175S  was  publifhed  a  hook,  partly  upon 
the  fame  fubjedt,  intituled.  The  cafe  ot  ihe 
royal  martyr  coniidered  uith  candour,  in 
}  vols.  8vo.  the  aathor  of  which  acknow- 
ledges his  obligations  to  Mr.  Carte.  It 
was  written  by  the  rev.  ]•  Pofwell,  \L  A. 
a  clergyman  and  a  fchoolmaiVer,  at  Taun- 
ton, in  Somerfetftiire.  The  fame  gentle- 
man was  the  author  of  a  Method  of  Study, 
or  a  ufetui  library,  printed  in  17,8,  in 
Svo.  a  work  of  no  diftiiiguiflied  merit; 
and  of  two  pamphlets,  called  Reni.rrk';  orj 
the  free  and  candid  dilquifitions,  whicnr 
appeared  in  1750  and  1751.  v 
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the  pa^jers  to  her  fcccnd  hufjand  for  life,  and  after  lii.^  death  to 
the  univerfitv  of  Oxford.  1  hey  are  now  depofited  in  the  bod- 
leian  llbrarvi  having  been  delivered  by  Mr.  Jernegan  to  the 
univerfity,  1778,  for  a  vahiable  confideratlon.  "VVhilft  they  were 
in  this  gentleman's  poiTeflion,  the  earl  of  Hardwicke  paid  2col. 
for  the  perufal  of  them.  For  a  confideration  of  3Cch  Mr. 
Macpherfon  had  the  ud  of  them ;  v.ho  from  thefe  and  other 
materials  compiled  his  hi  (lory  and  ftate  papers.  Mr.  Carte  was 
a  man  of  a  ftrong  conftitution,  and  indefatigable  application. 
When  the  (Indies  of  the  day  were  over,  he  would  eat  heartily  ; 
"and  in  converfation  was  cheerful  and  entertaining. 

CARTER  (Francis),  F.  S.  A.  author  of  a  Journey  from 
Malaga  to  Gibraltar,  1776,  2  vols.  8vo.  with  plates  fold  fepa- 
rately;  reprinted  in  2  vols.  8vo.  1778,  with  the  plates  inferted. 
The  many  coins  engraved  in  this  A^'brk  Vvcre  from  the  coUeclion 
of  the  celebrated  fpanifh  medallift  Flores,  whofe  cabinet  Mr. 
Carter  had  purchaied  on  his  death,  and  difpofed  of  the  dupli- 
cates to  Dr.  Hunter.  Mr.  Carter  died  Anguft  i,  1783,  when 
he  had  juft  completed  (and  had  actually  printed  the  firft  iheet  ~ 
of)  An  hiftorical  and  critical  account  of  early  printed  fpanifh 
books ;  in  which,  to  ufe  his  own  words,  his  intent  was  "  to 
write  an  hillorical  and  critical  account  of  the  mod  early  printed 
volumes  in  the  fpanifh  language,  which  had  fallen  into  my  pof- 
fefTion  during  thirty  years  diligently  collecting  them,  both  in 
Spain,  France,  and  England."  Of  the  lives  of  the  authors  hepro- 
pofed  to  give  a  fummary  account,  with  occafional  fpecimens  of 
the  (lyle  and  manner  of  their  writings,  and  ftri£tures  on  the  ftate 
and  pregrefs  of  learning  and  poetry,  from  the  days  of  John  II. 
king  of  Caftile  down  to  the  prefent  age  :  to  appearance  an 
humble  and  eafy  tafk,  but  which  will  be  found  in  the  execution 
to  require  no  fmall  labour,  judgment,  and  experience,  and  be 
evidently  of  great  advantage  to  thofe  who  wifli  to  enrich  their 
libraries  with  the  beil  fpaniih  works,  and  be  informed  of  the  re- 
putation, merit,  and  rank,  each  author  holds  in  the  litcrar-y 
world."     We  have  to  lament  that  this  was  never  finiflied. 

CARTES  (Rene  dfs),  an  eminent  philofopher  and  mathe- 
matician, was  defcended  from  an  ancieiii  and  noble  family  of 
'I  ouraine  in  France,  and  younger  fon  of  Joachin  des  Cartes, 
counfellor  in  the  parliament  of  Rennes,  by  Jane  Brochard, 
daughter  of  the  lieutenant-general  of  Poitliers.  He  was  born 
at  La  Haye  in  Touraine,  March  31,  1596.  His  father  ufed  to 
call  him,  when  a  child,  the  philofopher,  on  account  of  his 
curiofjty  to  know  the  reafons  of  things.  In  1604  ^"^  ^''^s  feiit 
to  the  Jefuits  college  at  La  Fleche,  where  he  made  great  progrefs 
in  the  latin  and  greek  tongues ;  and  to  poetry  he  difcovered, 
when  very  young,  a  particular  affe£lion.  1  he  fables  of  tlie 
ancients  afforded  him  alfo  a  particular  pleafure,  by  the.  agreeable 
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turns  of  fancy  in  their  texture.  As  a  reward  for  his  exa£l  dif- 
charge  of  his  duty,  he  was  difpenfbd  with  attending  fo  clofely 
to  the  lectures  as  his  companions  -,  and  this  liberty  he  made  ufe 
of,  to  read  over  all  the  rare  and  valuable  books  he  could  procure. 
He  left  the  college  Auguft  1612,  his  father  defigning  him  for 
the  army  •,  but  being  as  yet  too  young  and  weak  to  bear  the 
fatigues  of  war,  he  was  fent  to  Paris  the  fpring  following. — 
Though  he. did  not  launch  into  extravagance,  or  plunge  into  de- 
bauchery ;  yet,  as  he  had  no  governor,  he  fometimes  gamed  very 
high,  but  had  great  fuccefs.  At  Paris  he  renewed  his  acquaint- 
ance with  many,  whom  he  had  known  at  college,  and  who  in- 
duced him  to  retire  from  tlic  world  topurfue  his  Itudies  without 
interruption  ;  which  he  did  for  two  years  :  but  in  May  1616,  at 
the  repeated  follicitation  of  his  friends,  he  fet  out  for  Holland, 
and  entered  himfelf  a  volunteer  under  the  prince  of  Orange. 
He  turned  foldier,  according  to  Balllet,  that  he  might  have  a 
better  opportunity  to  obferve  the  different  difpofitions  of 
men,  and  to  fortify  himfelf  againft  all  the  accidents  of  life. 
^  hat  he  might  not  be  uneafy  under  the  power  of  any  fuperior, 
he  refufed  upon  his  firft:  entrance  all  command  and  all  engage- 
ments, and  fupported  himfelf  at  his  own  cliarge :  but,  merely 
for  form,  and  to  keep  up  the  cullom,  he  once  received  his  pay, 
and  preferved  that  piece  of  money  all  his  life,  as  a  tefliniony  of 
his  having  ferved  in  the  army. 

Whilft  he  lay  in  garrifon  at  Breda,  during  the  truce  between 
the  Spaniards  and  Dutch,  an  unknown  perfon  caufcd  a  problem 
in  mathematics,  in  the  dutch  language,  to  be  fixed  up  in  the 
{Ireets :  when  des  Cartes  feeing  a  concourfe  of  people  >»op  to 
read  it,  defired  one  who  flood  near  him  to  explain  it  to  him  in 
latin  or  french.  The  man  promafed  to  fatisfy  him,  upon  con- 
dition that  he  would  engage  to  folve  the  problem  ;  and  dt;s 
Cartes  agreed  to  the  condition  with  fuch  an  air,  that  the  man, 
though  he  little  expected  fuch  a  thing  from  a  young  cadet  in  the 
army,  gave  him  his  addrefs,  and  defired  him  to  bring  him  the 
folution.  Des  Cartes  returned  to  his  lodging,  and  next  day 
vifitedi  Beekman,  principal  of  the  college  of  Dort,  who  was  the 
perfon  that  had  tranflated  the  problem  to  him.  Beekman  feemcd 
furprifed  at  his  having  folved  it  in  fuch  a  fliort  time ;  but  his 
wonder  was  much  increafed  to  find,  upon  talking  to  the  young 
gentleman,  that  his  knowledge  was  much  fuperior  to  his  own  in 
thofe  fciences,  wherein  he  had  employed  his  whole  time  for 
ffveral  years.  Des  Cartes,  during  his  ftay  at  Breda,  wrote  in 
latin,  a  treatife  of  mufic  ;  an  J  laid  the  foundation  of  feveral  of 
his  works.  In  October  16 19  he  entered  himfelf  a  volunteer 
in  the  army  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria.  In  1621  he  made  the  cam- 
paign in  Hungary,  under  the  count  de  Bucquoy ;  but  the  lofs  of 
his  general,  who  was  killed  at  a  fiege  that  year,  lietcrnaincd  him 
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to  quit  the  army.  Soon  after  he  began  his  travels  into  the  north, 
and  vifited  Silelia,  the  utmoft  parts  of  Poland,  Pomerania,  the 
coafts  of  the  Baltic,  the  marquifate  of  Brandenburgh,  Hohlein, 
eait  Friefland,  and  weft  Frielland  ;  in  his  paflage  to  which  laft 
place  he  was  in  danger  of  being  murdered  f  he  faihrs  imagined 
him  to  be  a  merchant,  who  had  a  large  fum  of  money  about 
him ;  and  perceiving  him  to  be  a  foreigner  who  had  little  ac- 
quaintance in  the  country,  and  a  man  of  a  mild  difporition,they 
refolved  to  kill  him,  and  throw  his  body  into  the  (a.  They 
difcourfed  of  their  dcfign  before  his  face,  not  knowing  that  he 
underllood  any  language  except  french,  in  which  he  fpoke  to  his 
valet  de  chambre.  Des  Cartes  ftarted  up  of  a  fudden ;  and 
drawing  his  fword,  fpoke  to  them  in  their  own  language,  in  fuch 
a  tone  as  ftruck  a  terror  into  them.  Upon  this  they  behaved 
very  civilly.  The  year  following  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
cleared  himfelf  from  tlie  imputation  of  having  been  received 
among  the  roficrufians,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  a  fet  of  im- 
poftors  and  vifionaries. 

Dropping  the  ftudy  of  mathematics,  he  now  applied  himfelf 
again  to  ethics  and  natural  philofophy.     The  fame  year  he  took 
a  journey  through  SwiiTerland  to  Italy.    Upon  his  return  he  fet- 
tled at  Paris ;  but  his  ftudies  being  interrupted  bv  frequent  vifits, 
he  went  in  1628  to  the  fiege  of  Rochelle.     He  came  back  to 
Paris  in  November ;  and  a  few  days  after,  being  prefent  at  a 
meeting  of  men  of  learning,  at  the  houfe  of  M.  Bagni,  the 
pope's  nuncio,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  explain  his  fentiments 
with  regard  to  philofophy.     The  nuncio  afterwards  urging  him 
to  publilh  them,  he  retired  to  Amfterdam  in  March  1629,  and 
from  thence  to  a  place  near  Franeker  in  Friefland,  where  he 
began  his  metaphyfical  meditations,  and  fpent  fome  time  in 
dioptrics.     He  alfo  wrote,  at  this  time,  his  thoughts  upon  me- 
teors.    In  about  fix  months  he  left  Franeker,  and  went  to  Am- 
fterdam.    He  imagined  that  nothing  could  more  promote  the 
temporal  felicity  of  mankind  than  an  happy  union  of  natural  phi- 
lofophy with  mathematics.     But  before  he  ftiould  fet  himfelf  to 
relieve  men's  labours,  or  multiply  the  conveniencies  of  life  bv 
mechanics,  he  thought  it  neceflary  to  difcover  fome  means  of 
fecuring  the  human  body  from  difeafe  and  debility.     This  led 
him  to  ftudy  anatomy,  in  which  he  employed  all  the  winter  at 
Amfterdam  ;  and  to  the  ftudy  of  anatomy  he  joined  that  of  che- 
miitry.     He  took  a  ftiort  tour  about  this  time  to  England,  and 
made  fome  obfervations  near  London,  concerning  the  declina- 
tions of  the  magnet.     In  the  fpring  of  1633  he  removed  to  De- 
venter,  -where  he  completed  feveral  works  left  unfiniftied  the 
year  before,  and  refumed  his  ftudies  in  aftronomy.    In  the  fum- 
jner  he  put  the  laft  hand  to  his    Treatife  of  the  World.     The 
oext  year  be  eame  back  to  Amfterdam,  and  foon  after  took  a 
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jptirncy  into  Denmark,  and  the  lower  parts  of   Germany.     In 
autumn  1635  he  went  to  Lewarden  in  Friefland,  where  he  re- 
mained till  1637,  and  wrote  his  treatife  of  Mechanics.  In  1637 
he  publiihed  his  four  treatifes  concerning  method,  dioptrics,  me- 
teors, and  geometry.     About  this  time  he  received  an  invitation 
to  fettle  in  England  from  fir  Charles  Cavendifh,  brother  to  the 
earl  of  Ncwcadle,  with  which  he  did  not  appear  backward  to 
comply,  efpecially  upon  being  affured  that  that  king  was  a  ca- 
tholic in  his  heart :  but  the  civil  wars  breaking  out  in  England, 
prevented  this  journey.     At  the  end  of   1031    Lewis  Xlil.   of 
France  invited  him  to  his  court,  upon  very  honourable  condi- 
tions ;  but  he  could  not  be  prevailed  with  to  quit  his  retirement ; 
this  year  he  publiflied  his  Meditations  concerning  the  exigence 
of  God,  and  the  immortality  of  the  foul.      In  1645  ^^  applied 
with  frefli  vigour  to  anatomy,  but  was  a  little  diverted  from  his 
ftudy  by  the  queilion  concerning  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  at 
that  time  agitated.     During  the  winter  of   that  year   he  com- 
pofeda  fmall  tra6l  againil  Gafl'endus's  Inftances,  and  another  of 
the  nature  of  the   paflions.     About  tliis  time  he  carried  on  an 
epiftolary  correfpondence  with  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Frederick  V.  ele£lor  palatine,  and  king  of  Bohemia,  who  had 
been  his  fcholar  in  Holland.     A  difpute-iuifing  between  Chrif- 
tina,  queen  of  Sweden,  and  M.  Chanut  the  refident  of  France, 
concerning  this  queftion  :    When  a  man  carries  love  or  hatred 
to  excefs,which  of  thefe  two  irregularities  is  the  word  ?  The  re- 
fident fent  the  queflion  to  des  Cartes,  who  upon  that  occafion 
drev/  up  the  diflertation  upon  love,  pubiifhed  in  the  firfl  volume 
of  liis  letters,  which  proved  highly  fatisfacflory  to  the  queen. 
In  June  1647  ^^  ^^^^  ^  journey  to  France,  where  the  king  fet- 
tled on  him  a  penfion  of  3000  livres  •,  and  returned  to  Holland 
about  the  end  of  September.     In  November  he  received  a  letter 
from  M.  Chanut,  defiring,  in  queen  Chriftlna's  name,  his  opinion 
of  the  fovereign  good;  which  he   accordingly  fent  her,  with 
fnme  letters  upon  the  fame  fubjed\  formerly  written  to  the  prin- 
cefs Elizabetli,  and  his  treatife  of  the  pafiions.     The  queen  was 
fo  highly  pleated  with  them,  that  Aie  wrote  him  a  letter  of  thanks 
with  her  own  hand,  and  invited  him  to  come  to  Sweden.     He 
arrived  at  Stockholm,  in  Ocl.  J64.B.     Her  majelty  engaged  him 
to  attend  lier  every  morning  at  five  o'clock,  to  inftrucl  her  in  his 
philofophy  ;  and  defired  him   to  revife  and  digefl  all  his  un- 
publiflied  writings,  aiid  to  draw  up  from  them  a  complete  body 
«.f  philofophy.     She  purpofed  llkewife  to  fix  him  in  Sweden,  by 
allowing  him  a  penfion   of   3000  crowns  a  yenr,  with  an  ellate 
Avhicli  iiiould  defcend  to  hi-s  heirs  and  alligns  for  ever,    and  to 
eflablifh  an  academy,  of  which  he  was  to  be  director  :  but  thefe 
defigns  were  broke  olf  by  his  death,  which  happened   Feb.  it, 
X650,  aged  54.      His  bwdy  was  interrcd-at  Stocivholm;  and  J7 
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years  after  removed  to  Paris,  where  a  magnificent  monument 
was  creeled  to  him  in  the  church  of  Genevieve  du  Mont. 

Dr.  Barrow  in  his  Opufcula  tells  us,   that  des  Cartes  was  un- 
doubtedly a  very  ingenious  man,  arrd  a  real  philofopher,  and  one 
•who  feems  to  have  brought  thofe  alht^ances  to  that  part  of  philc- 
fophy,  relating  to  matter  and  motion,  which  perhaps  no  other 
had  done  :  that  is,  a  great  fklU  in  mathematics;   a  mind  habi- 
tuated, both  by  nature  and  cuftom,  to  profound  meditation ;  a 
judgment  exempt  from  all  prejudices  and  popular  errors,  and 
furniihed  with  a  confiderable  number  of  certain  and  felecl  expe- 
riments ;  a  great  deal  of  ieifure;  an  entire  difengageraent,  by 
his  own  choice,   from  the  reading  of  ufelefs  books,    and  the 
avocations  of  life  ;  with  an  Incomparable  acutenefs  of  wit,  and 
an  excellent  talent  of  thinking  clearly  and  diftind:ly,  and  of  ex- 
prefllng  his  thoughts  with  the  utmoft  perfpicuity.     Dr.  Edmund 
Halley,  in  a  paper  concerning  optics,   communicated  to  Mr. 
Wotton,  and  publiflied   by  the  latter  in  his  Reflections  upon 
ancient  and  modern  learning,  writes  as  follows:  "As  to  dioptrics, 
though  fame  of  the  ancients  mention  refraclion,  as  a   natural 
effect  of  tranfparent  media ;  yet  des  Cartes  was  the  firft,  who 
in  this  age  has  difcovered  the  laws  of  reiracl:ion,   and  brought 
dioptrics  to  a  fcience."     Mr.  John  Keil,  in  the  introduction  to 
his  Examination  of  Dr.  Burnet's  theory  of  the  earth,  tells  us, 
that  des  Cartes  was  fo  far  from  applying  geometry  and  obfer- 
varions  to  natural  philofophy,  that  his  whole  fyftem  is  but  one 
continued  blunder  upon  the  account  of  his  negligence  in  that 
point ;  which  he  could  eafily  prove,  by  iliewing  that  his  theory 
of  the  vortices,  upon  which  his  fyftem  is  grounded,  is  abfolutely 
falfe ;  and  that  fir  Ifaac  Newton  has  {hewn,  that  the  periodical 
times  of  all  bodies,  which  fwim  in  vortices,  muft  be  direfllyas 
the  fquares  of  their  diftances  from  the  centre  of  them  :  but  it  is 
evident  from  obfervations,  that  the  planets,  in  turning  round  the 
fun,  obferve  quite  another  law  from  this ;  for  the   fquares  of 
their  periodical  times  are  always  as  the  cubes  of  their  dillancc?, 
and  therefore  fince  they  do  not  obferve  that  law,  which  of  nc- 
celTity  they  muft,  if  they  fwim  in  a  vortex,  it  is  a  demonftration 
that  there  are  no  vortices,  in  which  the  planets  are  carried  round 
the  fun.     *'  Nature,*'  fays  Voltaire,  "  had  favoured  des  Cartes 
with  a  ihining  and  ftrong  imagination,  whence  he  became  a 
very  fmgular  perfon,  both  in  private  life,  and  in  his  manner  of 
rcaloning.     This  imagination  could  not  conceal  itfelf,  even  in 
his  philofophical  works,  wlilch  are  every  where  adorned  with 
very  (l)ining,  ingenious  metaphors.     Nature  had  almoft  made 
him  a  poet ;  and  indeed  he  wrote  a  piece  of  poetry  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  Chriilina  queen  of  Sweden,  which  however  was  fup- 
prsfled  in  honour  of  his  memory.     He  extended  the  limits  of 
|fComctry  as  far  beyond  the  place  where  he  found  them,  as  fir 
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Ifaac  Newton  did  after  him  ;  and  firft  taught  the  method  of  cx- 
preffing  curves  by  equations.  He  applied  this  geometrical  and 
inventive  genius  to  dioptrics,  which  when  treated  by  him  became 
anew  art;  and  if  he  was  miftaken  in  fome  things,  the  reafon 
is,  that  a  man  who  difcovers  a  new  trzCt  of  land,  cannot  at 
once  know  all  the  properties  of  the  foil.  Thofe  who  come  after 
him,  and  fertilize  thefe  lands,  are  at  lea'^  obliged  to  him  for  the 
difcovery."  Voltaire  acknowledges,  tliat  there  are  innumerable 
errors  in  the  reft  of  des  Cartes'  works  ;  but  adds,  that  geometry 
was  a  guide  which  hehimfelf  had  in  fome  meafure  formed,  and 
which  would  have  fafcly  conducled  him  through  tlie  feveral 
paths  of  natural  phllofophy  :  neverthelefs,  he  at  laft  abandoned 
this  guide,  and  gave  entirely  into  the  humour  of  framing  hypo- 
thefesj  and  then  philofophy  was  no  m.ore  than  an  ingenious  ro- 
mance, fit  only  to  amufe  the  ignorant.  *'  He  puflied  his  meta- 
phyGcal  errors  fo  far,  as  to  declare  that  two  and  two  make  four, 
for  no  other  reafon  but  becaufe  God  would  have  it  fo.  However, 
it  will  not  be  making  him  too  great  a  compliment  if  we  afBrm, 
that  he  was  valuable  even  in  his  miftakes.  He  deceived  himfelf, 
but  then  it  was  at  leail  in  a  methodical  way.  He  deftroyed  all 
the  abfurd  chim:eras,  with  which  youth  had  been  infatuated  for 
2000  years.  He  taught  his  contemporaries  how  to  reafon,  and 
enabled  them  to  employ  his  own  weapons  againft  himfelf.  If 
des  Cartes  did  not  pay  in  good  money,  he  however  did  great  fer- 
vicc  in  crying  down  that  of  a  bafe  alloy.  Des  Cartes  is  faid  to 
have  borrowed  his  improvements  in  algebra  and  geometry  from 
Mr.  Thomas  Harriot's  "  Artis  Analytic?e  Praxis"  [l].  He  was 
never  married,  but  had  one  natural  daughter,  who  died  when 
fhe  was  but  five  years  old. 

CARTWRIGHT'  (Thomas),  a  puritan  divine  of  great  learn- 
ing and  eminence,  was  born  in  Hertford fliire,  about  the  year 
1 535.  Having  been  kept  at  a  gram  mar- fchool  till  he  was  fit  for 
the  univerficy,  he  was  fent  to  Cambridge,  where  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  St.  John's  college  in  1550.  He  applied  himfelf  to 
his  ftudies  with  uncommon  afiiduity  •,  and,  being  poflelTed  of  ex- 
cellent natural  parts,  he  made  a  great  proficiency  in  learning. 
It  is  faid,  that  he  allowed  himfelf  no  more  than  five  hours  fleep 
in  the  night,  and  that  he  adhered  to  this  cutlom  to  the  end  of 
his  life.  Upon  the  death  of  king  Edward  VI.  when  he  had  been 
about  three  years  at  the  univeriity,  he  quitted  it  and  became 
clerk  to  a  counfellor  at  law  :  but  this  did  not  prevent  him  from 
continuing  to  profecute  his  former  ftudies,  in  which  he  took 
more  delij^ht  than  in  the  profeflion  of  the  law.  He  remained  in 
this  fituation  till  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  j 
when  the  gentleman  under  whom  he  was  placed  as  a  clerkj^ 

[l]  Stc  Wallis'3  aljchra,  Land.  1685,  fjlio,    Bi->g.  Brit. 
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iaving  met  witli  Dr.  Pilklngton,  mafter  of  St.  John's  college, 
Cambridge,  he  made  him  acquainted  with  his  ftrong  attach- 
ment to  literature.  In  confequence  of  this,  the  doctor  defired 
to  hiwe  fome  convcrfation  with  Mr.  Cartwright ;  when,  being 
convinced  of  his  great  abihcies  and  attainments,  he  offered  to 
take  him  back  again  to  St.  John's,  to  which  his  mafter  con- 
fented.  He  accordingly  returned  to  the  univerfity  ;  and,  in  the 
year  1560,  was  chofen  fellow  of  that  college.  About  three 
years  after  he  was  removed  to  a  fellowfliip  in  Trinity  college  ; 
where,  on  account  of  his  great  merit,  he  was  iliortly  after  made 
one  of  the  eight  fehior  fellows.  In  1564  queen  Elizabeth 
vilked  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  and  remained  there  fire 
days,  viewing  the  feveral  colleges,  aud  heaving  public  fpeeclies 
and  difputations.  Mr.  Strype  fays,  that  tlie  ripeft  and  molt 
learned  men  were  felecled  for  the  difputant*  :  Mr.  Cartwright 
was  one  of  thefe ;  and  appears  on  this  occafion  to  have  greatly 
'dilliuguiftied  Jiimfelf.  In  1 567  he  commenced  bachelor  of  divi- 
nity; and,  three  years  after,  was  chofen  to  be  lauy  Margaret's 
divinity  reader.  It  is  particularly  mentioned,  that  he  read  upon 
the  ilrit  and  fecond  chapters  of  the  acls  of  the  apoflles,  and  per- 
formed it  with  fuch  acutenefs  of  wir,  and  fuch  foiidity  of  judg- 
ment, as  excited  the  admiration  of  his  hearers.  He  alfo  be- 
came fo  famous  as  a  preacher,  that  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to 
preach  at  St.  Mary's  church,  the  fexton  was  obliged  to  take 
down  the  windows,  on  account  of  the  multitudes  that  came  to 
hear  him. 

Mr.  Cartwright  took  occafion,  in  his  letlures,  to  deliver  his 
femiments  on  church-djfcipiine-,  which  being  unfavourable  to 
the  cflabliflied  hierarchy,  public  accufations  were  foon  exhibited 
againfl  him  :  though  Mr.  Strype  lays,  "  that  he  had  indeed  a 
great  party  in  the  univerfity,  and  fome  of  them  men  of  learning, 
^vho  liuck  clofe  to  him,  exceedingly  admiring  him;  chough 
fome  of  them,  better  informed,  fell  off  afterwards."  Arch- 
bifhop  Grindal  wrote  a  letter  to  fir  William  Cecil,  chancellor  of 
the  univerfity,  on  the  23d  of  June  1570,  requelling  him  to  take 
fome  fpeedy  courfe  againft  Mr.  Cartwright ;  alleging,  that  in 
his  readings  he  daily  made  invetlives  againft  the  external  policy, 
and  diitinclion  of  ftates,  in  the  eccleliaftical  government ;  in 
confequence  of  which  the  youth  of  the  univerfity,  who  fre- 
quented his  leflures  in  great  numbers,  "  were  in  danger  to  be 
poifon.'d  with  a  love  of  contention  and  a  liking  of  novelty." 
Sir  William  Cecil  feems  to  have  been  inclined  to  treat  Mr. 
Cartv.right  with  candour  and  moderation ;  but  his  opponents 
continued  to  profecute  him  with  great  animofity.  Propofitions 
which  were  faid  to  be  dangerous  and  feditious  were  alfo  colle<5ted 
out  of  Mr.  Cartwright's  lectures,  and  fcnt  to  court  by  Dr.  Whit- 
^ift,  to  incenfe  the  queen  and  ciiancellor  againft  him ;  and  he 
5  was 
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was  forbidden,  by  the  vice-chancellor,  and  heads  of  the  univer- 
fity,  to  read  any  more  Iciturcs  till  they  fliould  receive  fo:ne  fa- 
tisfadlion  that  he  would  not  continue  to  propagate  the  fame 
opinions.  He  was  alfo  prevented  from  taking  his  doctor's  de- 
gree by  the  authority  of  the  vice-chancellor :  which  appears 
to  have  given  great  umbrage  to  many  in  the  univerfity,  and  to 
have  occafioiied  a  confuierable  diflurbance.  In  157 1  Dr.Whit- 
gift  became  vice-clrancellor  of  the  univerfity ;  and  by  his  in- 
fluence more  rigorous  ilatutes  were  procured  for  its  govern- 
ment :  and  Mr.  Cartwvight  was  deprived  of  his  place  of  Mar- 
garet-profeiTor.  But  he  ftill  continued  fenior  fellow  of  Trinity- 
college  ;  though  the  foliov.ing  year  he  was  alfo  deprived  of  his 
fel'owihip  ;  it  being  alleged  that  he  had  forfeited  it  by  not 
entering  into  priefl's  orders  in'  due  time  in  cof.formity  to  the 
Itatutcs.  Being  thus  driven  from  the  univerfity,  and  out  of  all 
employment,  he  travchcd  beyond  fea,  where  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  mcft  celebrated  divines  in  the  feveral  pro- 
teflant  univerlities  of  Europe,  with  many  of  whom  he  ella- 
bliflied  a  correfpondence.  'J  hey  appear  to  have  entertained  a 
very  high  efleem  for  him  j  and  the  celebrated  Beza,  in  a  letter 
to  one  of  his  englilh  correfpondents,  exprelfcd  himfelf  thus  con- 
cerning him  :  "  Here  is  now  with  us  your  countryman,  I  homas 
Cartwrigf.t,  than  whom  I  think  the  fun  doth  not  fee  a  more 
learned  man."  While  he  was  abroad,  he  was  chofen  minifter 
to  the  englilh  merchants  at  Antwerp,  and  afterwards  at  Mid- 
dleburgh,  where  he  continued  two  years,  with  little  or  no  profit 
to  himfelf  i  though  his  labours  as  a  preacher  are  faid  to  have 
been  extremely  acceptable  and  fuccefsful.  But  the  importunity 
cf  his  friends  in  England  at  length  prevailed  on  him  to  return 
again  to  his  native  country. 

A  very  feverc  perfecution  had  now  taken  place  for  feveral 
years  againft  the  puritans  ;  onwhofe  behalf  a  piece  was  publilhed, 
intituled,  Air  admonition  to  the  parliament ;  to  which  were  an- 
nexed, A  letter  from  Beza  to  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  and  another 
from  Gualter  to  bilhop  Parkhurlt,  recommending  a  reformation 
of  church  difcipline.  This  work  contained  what  was  called  the 
platform  of  a  church;. the  manner  of  eleiSting  rainiilers ;  their 
feveral  duties;  and  arguments  to  prove  their  eqijality  in  govern- 
ment. It  alfo  attacked  the  hierarchy,  and  ti:e  proceedings  of 
the  biihops,  with  much  feverity  of  language.  The  admonition 
was  concluded  with  a  petition  to  the  two  houfes,  that  a  dif- 
cipline more  confonant  to  tlie  word  of  God,  and  agreeing  witli 
the  foreign  reformed  churches,  might  be  eftabliihed  by  law. 
For  the  puritans,  though  labouring  under  a  weight  of  perfecution, 
were  not  zealous  to  promote  liberty  of  confcience,  but  only 
anxious  for  the  ei*ablilhment  of  that  mode  of  ecclefiaftical  dif- 
cipline which  they  thought  to  be  the  beft,  and  the  moil  apofto- 
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KcaJ.  Neither  the  epifcopalians,  nor  the  puritans,  of  that  age, 
had  any  jull  fentiments  of  toleration.  Mr.  Field  and  Mr.  Wil- 
cox, authors  of  tlie  admonition,  and  who  attempted  to  prefent  it 
to  parliament,  were  committed  to  Newgate  on  the  fecond  of 
Ocioberi572.  Notwithftanding  which,  Mr.  Cartwright,  after 
Itis  return  to  England,  wrote  *•*  a  fecond  admonition  to  the  par- 
liament," with  an  humble  petition  to  the  two  houfes,  for  relief 
againil  the  fubfcription  required  by  the  ecclefiallical  commif- 
Coners.  The  fame  year  Dr.  Whitgift  publilhed  an  anfwer  to 
the  admonition  :  to  which  Mr.  Cartwright  publifhed  a  reply  in 
1573  ;  and  about  this  time  a  proclamation  was  iiTued  for  appre- 
hending him.  In  1574  Dr.  Whitgift  publiflied,  in  folio,  a  de- 
fence of  the  anfw  er  to  the  admonition,  againft  the  reply  of  T.  C. 
In  1575  IVIr.  Cartwright  publidied  a  fecond  reply  to  Dr.  Whit- 
gift;  and  in  i  i;77  appeared,  "  tiie  rcit  of  the  fecond  reply  of 
'lliomas  Cartwright,  againil  mafter  Doclor  Whitgift's  anfwer, 
touching  the  church  difcipline."  This  fcems  to  have  been 
printed  in  Scotland  j  and  it  is  certain,  that  b-- fore  its  pub- 
lication Mr.  Cartwright  had  found  it  neceilary  to  leave  the  king- 
dom j  whilit  his  opponent  was  raifed  to  the  bilhopric  of  Worcefter. 
Mr.  Cartwright  continued  abroad  about  five  years  j  during  which 
time  he  olliciated  as  a  miniiler  to  fome  of  the  englifli  fadtories. 
About  the  year  1580  James  VI.  king  of  Scotland,  having  a  high 
opinion  of  his  learning  and  abilities,  fent  to  him,  and  offered 
him  a  profefibrfhip  in  the  univerfity  of  St.  Andrew's;  but  this 
he  thought  proper  to  decline.  Upon  his  return  to  England, 
ofRcers  were  fent  to  apprehend  him,  as  a  promoter  of  fedition, 
and  he  was  thrown  into  prifon.  He  probably  obtained  his  libertv 
through  the  intereit  of  the  lord  treafurer  Burleigh,  and  the  earl 
of  Leiceller,  by  both  of  whom  he  was  favoured  :  and  the  latter 
conferred  upon  him  the  maftcrlhip  of  the  hofpital  which  he  had 
founded  in  Warwick.  In  1583  he  was  earneltiv  perfuadcd,  by 
feveral  learned  proteftant  divines,  to  write  againil  the  rhemifli 
tranflation  of  the  new  tcltament.  He  was  likev.  ife  encouraged 
in  thisdefignby  theearlof  Leicefter  and  fir  FrancisWaifingham  : 
and  the  latter  lent  him  a  hundred  pounds  toward  the  expences 
of  the  work.  He  accordingly  engaged  in  it;  but  after  fome 
time  received  an  arbitrary  and  unjuli:  mandate  from  archbilhop 
\Vhitgifr,  prohibiting  him  from  profecuting  the  work  any  far- 
ther. Though  he  was  much  dlfccuraged  by  this,  he  nearly 
completed  the  performance  :  but  it  was  not  publilhed  till  many 
years  after  his  death.  It  is  faid,  that  queen  Elizabeth  fent  to 
Beza,  requeuing  himto  undertake  a  work  of  this  kind  ;  but  he 
declined  it,  declaring,  that  Cartwright  was  much  more  capable 
of  the  talk  than  hiuifelf.  NotwithUanding  the  high  eftimation 
in  which  he  was  held,  and  his  many  AdmirerA,  in  the  year  1 585 
.he  was  again  comniitted  to  prifoa  by  Dr.  Ayiaier,  bifhop  of 
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London :  and  that  prelate  gave  fome  offence  to  the  queen  hf 
making  ufe  of  her  majcfty's  nan)e  on  the  occallon.  "When  he 
obtahied  his  hberty  is  not  mentioned  :  but  we  find  that  in  1590, 
when  he  was  at  Warwick,  he  received  a  citation  to  appear  in 
the  ftarchamber,  together  with  Edmund  Siiape,  and  fome  other 
puritan  miniflers,  being  charged  with  fetting  up  a  new  difci- 
pline,  and  a  new  form  of  worftip,  and  fubfcribing  their  name* 
to  ftand  to  it.  This  was  interpreted  an  oppofition  and  difobe- 
clience  to  the  eftabUfhed  laws.  Mr.  Cartwright  was  alfo  called 
upon  to  take  the  oath  ex  officio  •,  but  this  he  refufed,  and  was 
committed  to  the  Fleet.  In  INlay  1591  he  was  fent  for  by 
bifhop  Aylmer  to  appear  before  him,  and  fome  others  of  the 
eccleliallical  commilhoners,  at  that  prelate's  houfe.  He  had  no 
previous  notice  given  him,  to  prevent  any  concourfe  of  his  ad- 
herents upon  the  occafion.  '1  he  bifnop  threw  out  fome  re- 
proaches againfl  him,  and  again  required  him  to  take  the  oath 
ex  officio.  The  attorney  general  did  the  fame,  and  reprefented 
to  him  *'  how  dangerous  a  thing  it  was  that  men  fiiould,  upon 
the  conceits  of  their  own  heads,  and  yet  under  colour  of  con- 
fcience,  rcfufe  the  things  that  had  been  received  for  lavi's  for  a 
long  time."  Mr.  Cartwright  afhgned  fundry  reafons  for  refufing 
to  take  the  oath  ;  and  afterwards  defired  to  be  permitted  to  vin- 
dicate himf^lf  from  fome  rcllecliions  that  had  been  tlirown  out 
againll  him  by  the  bifhop  and  the  attorney  general.  But  to  this 
bifliop  Aylmer  would  not  confent,  alleging,  "  that  he  had  no 
leifure  to  hear  his  anfwer."  The  good  prelate  had  found  time  to 
accufe  Cartwright,  but  had  no  time  to  fpare  for  hearing  his  vin- 
dication ;  though  he  informed  him,  that  he  might  defend  him- 
felf  from  the  public  charges  that  he  had  brought  agaijift  him, 
by  a  private  letter  to  his  lordfliip.  With  this  kind  of  juftice  Mr. 
Cartwright  was  obliged  to  be  contented,  and  was  immediately 
after  again  committed  to  the  Fleet,  and  kept  in  a  very  clofe  and 
rigorous  confinement.  In  Augufl  1591  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
lady  Ruflel,  dating  fome  of  the  grievances  under  which  lie  la- 
boured, and  folliciting  her  interefl  with  lord  Burleigh  to  procure 
him  better  treatment.  The  fame  year  king  James  wrote  a  letter 
to  queen  Elizabeth,  requeuing  her  majelly  to  fhew  favour  to 
Mr.  Cartwright  and  his  brethren,  on  account  of  their  great 
learning  and  faithfal  labours  in  the  gofpel.  But  he  did  not  ob- 
tain his  liberty  till  about  the  middle  of  the  year  1592,  when  he 
■was  reftored  to  his  hofpital  at  Warwick,  and  was  again  per- 
mitted to  preach  ;  but  his  health  appears  to  have  been  much  im- 
paired by  his  long  confinement  and  clofe  application  to  ftudy.  He 
died  on  the  27th  of  December  1603,  in  the  68th  year  of  his 
age,  having  preached  a  fermon  on  mortality  but  two  days  before. 
He  was  buried  in  the  hofpital  at  Warwick.  He  was  pious» 
learned,  and  laborious  j   an  acute  difputant,  and  an  admired 
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preacher  ;  of  a  difinterefted  difpofition,^enerous  and  charitable, 
Hnd  particularly  liberal  to  poor  fcholars.  The  treatment  which 
he  received  on  account  of  his  opinions  was  extremely  unjuft 
and  cruel,  and  reilecls  great  difhonour  on  thofe  prelates  who 
were  active  in  the  perfecution  of  him[M]. 

CARTWRIGHT  (William),  was  born  at  Northway,  near 
Tewkefbury,  in  Glouceiterfhire,  in  1611.  From  the  free- 
fchool  of  Cirencerter  he  was  removed  to  Weftminiler-fchool, 
being  chofen  a  king's  fchoiar.  In  1628  he  was  elected  a  fludejit 
of  Chrift-church  in  Oxford.  He  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in 
1635.  Afterwards  he  went  into  orders,  and  became  a  cele- 
brated preacher  in  the  univerfity.  In  1642  bifhop  Duppa  ap- 
pointed him  to  be  fuccentor  in  the  church  of  Salifbury,  and  in 
1643  he  was  chofen  junior  proclor  of  the  univerfity.  He  was 
alfo  metaphyfical  reader  to  the  univerfity.  He  died  in  1644, 
23^^  33-  ^^^  Jonfon  faid  of  him,  *'  My  fon  Cartwrighc 
writes  all  like  a  man."  There  are  extant  of  this  author's,  four 
plays,  befides  other  poems,  which  were  printed  together  in 
1 65 1,  accompanied  by  above  50  copies  of  commendatory 
verfes  [n]. 

CARVALHO  d'Acosta  (Anthony),  was  born  at  Lifbon 
in  1650,  with  very  happy  difpofitions.  Having  addicted  hini- 
felf  to  the  ftudy  of  mathematics,  aftronomy  and  hydrography^ 
he  undertook  the  topographical  defcription  of  his  native  coun- 
try. He  made  the  tour  of  Portugal  with  great  care,  following 
the  courfes  of  the  rivers,  climbing  the  mountains,  and  examin- 
ing every  thing  with  his  own  eyes.  This  work,  by  far  the  befl 
upon  the  fubject,  is  in  3  vols,  folic,  which  were  publiihed  fro.Ti 
1 706  to  1 7  1 2.  It  contains  the  hiftory  of  the  principal  places, 
of  the  illuftrious  perfons  who  were  born  in  them,  the  genealogies 
of  the  moft  confiderable  families,  with  the  natural  curiofuies, 
&c.  of  every  place  he  vifited.  There  is  alfo  by  this  author  a 
compendium  of  geography,  and  a  method  of  ftudying  altro- 
nomy.  He  died  in  1715,  at  the  age  of  65,  and  fo  poor  that 
the  parifh  was  obliged  to  bury  him. 

[m]  Bsfides  the  pieces  already  men-  4tD.  Aroil- 1647.  4.  A  direSorj'of  church 

tioaed,  Mr.  Cartwright  was  au;hor  of  the  government,  4.;o.   1^41.       5.   A  body  of 

following  works  :     r.  Cotnmentaria  prac-  divinity,  410.   Lor.d.    1616. 

tica  in  totam  hilloriatn  evan?elicam,  ex  fsj    Wood  teils  us   Cartwright  wrote 

qu^tuor    evangchitis    harmonice   concin-  alfo,   i    Poeinata  graeca  &  iatina.     z.  Aa 

natjjtt,  4to.  i6^o.     An  eiegint  edi-ion  of  ofFspnn^  of  mercy  iffaingout  of  the  WT,iiib 

this  was  printed  at  Amfterdain,  by  Lewis  of  cruelty  t    a  pa.Con  fcrinon,    preached 

Elzevir,    in   16^:,    ur^der  the  following  at  Chrift-churchin  Osford,  on  Ads  ii.  23. 

ticie  ;   Harmonia  evangelica  c-^mmentario  3.  On  the  {iicai  da.s  in  thr  month  of  No- 

analyiico,  metaphraftlco,   practice,    illuf-  vemHer,  ir.  relation  to  the  crown  and  royal 

traia,  Sec.     2.  Coasmeatarii  I'uccindli  &  family  :  a  poem.     4.   Poems  and  verfes, 

dilucidi  in  proverbii  Salomocis,  4to.  Amft.  contaicir.s  ..ir;   tcr  feveral  voices,  fct  by 

1638.     3.   Metaphrafi;  &  horaili*  irt  ii-  Mr.  He.. 
brum  Salomonisqui  infcribitur  L'cclefiaftes, 
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CARVER  (Jonathan).  He  was  a  native  of  New  England, 
and  during  the  american  war  commanded  an  independent  com- 
pany of  provincials  in  the  expeditions  carried  on  acrofs  the 
lakes  when  the  britifli  forces  marched  againft  the  province  of 
Canada.  When  peace  was  concluded,  he  refigned  his  com- 
miflion,  and  undertook  the  laudable  refolution  of  penetrating 
into  the  moft  interior  parts  of  North  America,  and  making  fuch 
difcoveries  as  would  have  been  of  the  utmoft  fervice  to  com- 
mercial and  to  geographical  knowledge.  But  not  being  pro- 
perly fupported,  and  envy  having  formed  parties  againft  his 
growing  merit,  he  relinquiflied  the  undertaking,  and  came  over 
to  London,  where  he  publifhed  his  Travels.  This  work  was 
much  efteemed ;  but  the  author  having  fold  his  name  to  a  hifto- 
rical  compilation,  he  was  abandoned  by  thofe  whofe  duty  it  was 
to  have  fupported  him,  and  he  died  ftarving  for  want  of  the 
common  neceflaries  of  life,  1780. 

CARY  (Robert),  a  learned  chronologer,  was  born  at  Cook- 
Ington  in  the  county  of  Devon,  about  1615.  He  took  his  de- 
grees in  arts  at  Oxford,  and  was  created  LL.D.  in  1644.  After 
his  return  from  his  travels,  he  was  prefented  to  the  re£lory  of 
Portlemouth,  near  Kingll)ridge  in  Devonlhire ;  but  not  long 
after  drawn  over  by  the  prelbyterian  minifters  to  their  party, 
and  chofen  moderator  of  that  part  of  the  fecond  divifion  of  the 
county  of  Devon,  which  was  appointed  to  meet  at  Kingfbridge. 
Never thelefs,  upon  the  reiloration  of  Charles  II.  he  was  one  of 
the  firft  that  congratulated  that  prince  upon  his  return,  and 
foon  after  was  preferred  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Exeter  :  but  in 
1664  he  was  on  fome  pretext,  furniflied  by  his  infirmities  or 
imprudence,  ejected  out  of  it  by  fome  great  men  then  in  power. 
The  reft  of  his  days  he  fpent  at  his  redlory  at  Portlemouth,  and 
died,  aged  73,  in  1688  [o J. 

CARY  (Lucius),  eldeft  fon  of  Henry  the  firft  lord  vifcount 
Falkland,  was  born,  as  is  fuppofed,  at  Kurford  in  Oxfordftiirc 
-abouti6io.  He  received  his  academical  learning  at  Trinity  college 
in  Dublin,  sind  St.  John's  college  in  Cambridge.  Before  he  came 
to  be  twenty  years  of  age,  he  was  mafter  of  an  ample  fortune, 
which  defcended  to  him  by  the  gift  of  a  grandfather,  without 
pafling  through  his  father  and  mother,  who  were  then  alive. 
Shortly  after  that,  and  before  he  was  of  age,  he  went  into  the 
Low  Countries,  with  a  refolution  of  procuring  a  command  ;  but 
was  diverted  from  it  by  the  complete  inactivity  of  that  fummcr. 
On  his  return  to  England,  he  entered  upon  a  very  ftricSl  courfe 
of  ftudy.   We  are  informed  by  lord  Clarendon,  that  his  houfe 

[o]  He  publifiied  Palxologia  chronica,  tranflated  into  latin  verfe  thofe  hymns 
a  chronological  account  of  ancient  time,  ef  our  church,  that  are  appointed  to  be 
in  three  parts,  t.  didaftical,  z.  apodeic-  read  after  the  ielfons,  together  with  the 
tica),    3.  canonical,  in    1677.     He  «lfo    creed. 
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being  within  a  little  more  than  ten  miles  cf  Oxford,  he  con- 
trailed  familiarity  and  friendfhip  with  the  moll  polite  and  ac- 
curate men  of  that  univerfity,  who  found  fuch  an  immenfenefs 
of  wit,  and  fuch  a  folidity  of  judgement  in  him,  fo  infinite  a 
fancv,  bound  in  by  mod  exa£l  reafoning,  fuch  avail  knowledge, 
that  he  was  not  ignorant  in  any  thing,  yet  fuch  an  exceffive  hu- 
mility, as  if  he  had  known  nothing,  that  they  frequently  re- 
forted,  and  dwelt  with  liim,  as  in  a  college  fituated  in  a  purer 
air  ;  fo  that  his  houfe  was  a  univerlity  in  a  lefs  volume,  whither 
they  came,  not  fo  much  for  repofe,  as  ftudy  j  and  to  examine 
and  refute  thofe  grofier  propofitions  which  laziiiefs  and  confent 
made  current  in  vulgar  converfation.  Before  he  was  23  years  of 
age,  he  had  read  over  all  the  greek  and  latin  fathers,  and  was 
indefatigable  in  looking  over  all  books,  which  with  great  ex- 
pence  he  caufed  to  be  tranfmitted  to  him  from  all  parts.  About 
tlie  time  of  his  father's  death,  in  idj-^,  he  was  made  one  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  privy-chamber  to  Charles  I.  In  1639  he  was 
in  the  expedition  againft  the  Scots,  and  afterwards  went  a  vo- 
lunteer with  the  earl  of  EiTex.  He  was  chofen,  in  1640,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  houfe  of  commons  for  Newport  in  the  iHe  of  Wigh^:, 
in  the  parliament  v/hich  began  at  Weftminller  April  1 3,  the 
fame  year.  The  debates  being  there  managed  with  all  imagina- 
able  gravity  and  fobriety,  he  contra£led  fuch  a  reverence  fcr 
parliaments,  that  he  thought  it  really  impofhble  they  could  ever 
produce  mifchief  or  inconvenience  to  the  kingdom,  or  that  the 
kingdom  could  be  tolerably  happy  in  the  intermilfion  of  them. 
From  the  unhappy  and  unfeafonable  diflblution  of  that  parlia- 
ment, he  probably  harboured  fome  jealoufy  and  prejudice  to  the 
court,  towards  which  he  was  not  before  immoderately  inclined. 
He  was  chofen  again  for  the  fame  place  in  that  parliament, 
which  began  the  3d  of  November  following  ;  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  it  declared  himfelf  very  Iharply  and  feverely  againfl 
thofe  exorbitances  of  the  court,  which  had  been  moft  grievous 
to  the  Hate.  He  was  fo  rigid  an  obferver  of  eftablifhed  laws 
and  rules,  that  he  could  not  endure  a  breach  or  deviation  from 
them  ;  and  thought  no  mifchief  fo  intolerable,  as  the  prefumptioa 
of  miniliers  of  ftate  to  break  pofitive  rules  for  reafons  of  llate, 
or  judges  to  trangrefs  known  laws  upon  the  title  of  conveni- 
ency  or  ueceffity.  This  made. him  fo  fevere  againft  the  earl  of 
Strafford  znd  the  lord  Finch,  contrary  to  his  natural  gentlenefs 
and  temper.  He  likewife  concurred  in  the  firft  bill  to  take  away 
the  votes  of  bilhops  in  the  Iwufe  of  lords.  This  gave  occafion 
to  fome  to  believe  that  he  was  no  friend  to  the  church,  and  the 
eftablifhed  government  of  it :  it  alfo  caufed  many  in  the  houfe 
of  commons  to  imagine  and  hope  that  he  might  be  brought  to 
a  further  compliance  with  their  defigns.  Indeed  the  great 
t)pinion  he  had  of  the  uprightnefs  and  integrity  of  thofe  perfons 
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who  appeared  moft  a£Hve  againft  the  court,  kept  him  longer . 
from-fufpe£ling  any  defign  againft  the  peace  of  the  kingdom; 
and  though  he  differed  from  them  commonly  in  conclufions,  he 
believed  their  purpofes  were  honeft.  When  better  informed 
what  was  law,  and  difcerning  in  them  a  deure  to  controul 
that  law  by  a  vote  of  one  or  both  houfes,  no  man  more  oppofed 
thofe  attempts,  and  gave  the  adverfe  party  more  trouble,  by 
reafon  and  argumentation.  About  fix  months  after  pafllng  the 
above-mentioned  bill  for  taking  away  the  bifhops'  votes,  when 
the  fame  argument  came  again  into  debate,  he  changed  his 
opinion,  and  gave  the  houfe  all  the  oppofition  he  could,  info- 
much  that  he  was  by  degrees  looked  upon  as  an  advocate  for 
the  court ;  to  which  he  contributed  fo  little,  that  he  declined 
thofe  addrefles,  and  even  thofe  invitations  which  he  was  obliged 
almoft  by  civility  to  entertain.  He  was  fo  jealous  of  the  lead 
imagination  of  his  inclining  to  preferment,  that  he  afFe£l;ed  even 
a  morofenefs  to  the  court  and  to  the  courtiers,  and  left  nothing 
undone  which  might  prevent  and  divert  the  king's  or  queen's 
favour  towards  him,  but  the  deferving  it.  When  the  Icing  fent 
for  him  once  or  twice  to  fpeak  to  him,  and  to  give  him  thanks 
for  his  excellent  comportment  in  thofe  councils  which  his  ma- 
jefty  termed  doing  him  fervice,  his  anfwers  were  more  negligent, 
and  lefs  fatisfa£lory,  than  might  be  expefted  ;  as  if  he  cared 
only  that  his  atlions  fhould  be  juft,  not  that  they  fhould  be  ac- 
ceptable :  and  he  took  more  pains,  and  more  forced  his  nature 
to  adiliions  unagreeable  and  unpleafant  to  it,  that  he  might  not 
be  thought  to  incline  to  the  court,  tlian  moft  men  have  done  to 
procure  an  office  there :  not  that  he  was  in  truth  averfe  from 
receiving  public  employm.ent,  for  he  had  a  great  devotion  to  the 
king's  perfon,  and  had  before  ufed  feme  fmall  endeavour  to  be 
recommended  to  him  for  a  foreign  negotiation,  and  had  once  a 
defire  to  be  fent  ambaflador  into  France  *,  but  he  abhorred  an 
imagination  or  doubt  ftiould  fink  into  the  thoughts  of  any  man, 
that  in  the  difcharge  of  his  truft  and  duty  in  parliament  he  had 
any  biafs  to  the  court,  or  that  the  king  himfelf  ftiould  apprehend 
that  he  looked  for  a  reward  for  being  honeft.  For  this  reafon, 
when  he  heard  it  firft  whifpered,  that  the  king  had  a  purpofe  to 
make  him  a  privy-counfellor,  for  which  there  was  in  the  begin- 
ning no  other  ground  but  becaufe  he  was  known  to  be  well 
qualified,  he  refolved  to  decline  it,  and  at  laft  fufFered  himfelf 
to  be  over-ruled  by  the  advice  and  perfuafion  of  his  friends  to 
fubmit  to  it.  Afterwards,  when  he  found  that  the  king  intended 
to  make  him  fecretary  of  ftate,  he  was  pofitive  to  refufe  it,  de- 
claring to  his  friends  that  he  was  moft  unfit  for  it,  and  that  he 
muft  either  do  that  which  would  be  great  difquiet  to  his  own 
nature,  or  leave  that  undone  which  was  moft  neceflary  to  be 
done  by  one  that  was  honoured  with  that  place ;  for  the  moft 
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juft  and  honeft  men  did,  every  day,  that  which  he  could  not 
give  himfslf  leave  to  do.  He  was  fo  exa£l  and  {lri£l  an  obferver 
of  juftice  and  truth,  that  he  believed  thole  neceflary  condefcen- 
fions  and  applications  to  the  weaknefs  of  other  men,  and  thofe 
arts  and  infinuations  which  are  neceflary  for  difcoveries,  and 
prevention  of  ill,  would  be  in  him  a  declenfion  from  his  own 
rules  of  life,  though  he  acknowledged  them  fit,  and  abfolutely 
neceflary  to  be  .pradlifed  in  thofe  employments.  However,  he 
was  at  laft  prevailed  upon  to  fubmit  to  the  king's  command, 
and  became  his  fecretary  :  but,  tv/o  things  he  could  never  bring 
hlmfelf  to,  whilft  he  contintied  in  that  office  (which  was  to  his 
death)  for  which  he  was  contented  to  be  reproached,  as  for 
omiflions  in  a  moft  necefl^ary  part  of  his  place.  The  one,  em- 
ploying of  fpies,  or  giving  any  countenance  or  entertainment  to 
them ;  not  fuch  emiflaries,  as  with  danger  would  venture  to  view 
the  enemy's  camp,  and  bring  intelligence  of  their  num.ber,  or 
quartering,  or  any  particulars  that  fuch  an  obfervation  can  com- 
prehend ;  but  thofe  who,  by  communication  of  guilt,  or  diflimu- 
lation  of  manners,  wind  themfelves  into  fuch  trufts  and  fecrets, 
as  enable  them  to  make  difcoveries.  The  other,  the  liberty  of 
opening  letters,  upon  a  fufpicion  that  they  might  contain  matter 
of  dangerous  confequence.  For  the  firft,  he  would  fay  fuch  in- 
ftruments  mufl;  be  void  of  all  ingenuity  and  common  honefty, 
before  they  could  be  of  ufe  ;  and  afterwards  they  could  never  be 
fit  to  be  credited  :  and  that  no  Angle  prefervation  could  be  worth 
fo  general  a  wound,  and  corruption  of  human  fociety,  as  the 
cherifhing  fuch  perfons  would  carry  with  it.  The  laft  he  thought 
fuch  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nature,  that  no  qualification  by 
office  could  jufl:ify  him  in  the  trefpafs ;  and  though  he  was  con- 
vinced by  the  neceffity  and  iniquity  of  the  time,  that  thofe  ad- 
vantages of  information  were  not  to  be  declined,  and  were  ne- 
ceflarily  to  be  pradlifed,  he  found  means  to  put  it  off  from  him- 
felf ;  whilft:  he  confefled,  he  needed  excufe  and  pardon  for  the 
omiffion.  In  all  other  particulars  he  filled  his  place  with  great 
fufficiency,  being  well  verfed  in  languages,  and  with  the  utmoft 
integrity,  being  above  corruption  of  any  kind. 

He  was  one  of  the  lords,  who,  June  5,  1642,  figned  a  de- 
claration, wherein  they  piofelTed  they  were  fully  pcrfuaded  that 
his  majefty  had  no  intention  to  raife  war  upon  his  parliament. 
About  the  fame  time  he  fubfcribcd  to  levy  twenty  horfe  for  his 
majefty's  fervice.  Upon  which,  and  other  accounts,  he  was  ex- 
cepted from  the  parliament's  favour  in  the  iriftrutlions  given  by. 
the  two  houfes  to  their  general  the  earl  of  Effex.  Whilll  he  was 
with  the  king  at  Oxford,  his  majelly  went  one  day  to  fee  the 
public  library,  where  he  was  fliewed  among  other  books  a  Virgil, 
nobly  printed,  and  exquifitely  bound.  The  lord  Falkland,  to  divert 
the  kir.g,  would  have  liis  majefty  make  a  trial  of  his  fortune  by 
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theSortesVirgiHan£e,an  ufual  kind  of  divination  in  agespaft,  made 
by  opening  a  Virgil.  The  king  opening  the  book,  the  paflage 
which  happened  to  come  up,  was  that  part  of  Dido's  imprecation 
againlt  iEneas,  iv.  615,  &c.  which  is  thus  tranflatcd  by  Drydcn. 

Opprefled  with  numbers  in  the  unequal  field. 
His  men  dilcQuraged,  and  himlelf  expelled  j 
Let  him  for  fuccour  fue  from  place  to  place. 
Torn  from  his  fubjefts  and  his  fon's  embrace,  &:c. 

King  Charles  feeming  concerned  at  this  accident,  the  lord 
Falkland,  who  obferved  it,  would  likewife  try  his  own  fortune 
in  the  fame  manner ;  hoping  he  might  fall  upon  fome  paflage 
that  could  have  no  relation  to  his  cife,  and  thereby  divert  the 
king's  thoughts  from  any  imprefiion  the  other  might  make  upon 
him :  but  the  place  lord  Falkland  ftumbled  upon  was  yet  more 
fuited  to  his  deftiny,  than  the  other  had  been  to  the  king's  ; 
being  the  following  expreffions  of  Evander,  upon  the  untimely 
death  of  his  fon  Pallas,  ^n.  xi.  152. 

0  Pallas !  thou  haft  failed  thy  plighted  word, 
To  fight  with  caution,  nbt  to  temp-t  the  fwcrd  : 

1  warned  thee,  but  in  vain  5  for  well  I  knew 
What  perils  youthful  ardour  would  purfue  j 
That  boiling  blood  would  C'drry  thee  too  far  j 
Young,  as  thou  wert,  in  dangers,  raw  to  war. 
O  curft  eiTay  of  arms,  difaftrous  doom. 
Prelude  of  bloody  fields,  and  fights  to  come  I 

From  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  his  natural  checrfulnefs 
and  vivacity  grev/  clouded,  and  a  kind  of  fadnefs  and  deje£lion' 
of  fpirit  flole  upon  him,  which  he  had  neVer  been  ufed  to  :  yet 
being  among  thofe  who  believed  that  one  battle  would  end  all 
differences,  and  that  there  would  be  fo  great  a  victory  on  one 
fide,  that  the  other  would  be  compelied  to  fubmit  to  any  con- 
ditions from  the  vidlor  (which  fuppofition  and  conclufion  gene- 
rally funk  into  the  minds  of  mofh  men,  and  prevented  the  look- 
ing after  many  advantages  that  might  then  have  been  laid  hold 
of;,  he  refifted  thofe  indifpofitions,  "  &  in  ludfu  helium  inter 
remedia  erat."  But  after  the  relblution  of  the  two  houfes,  not 
to  admit  any  treaty  for  peace,  thofe  indifpofitions,  which  had 
before  touched  him,  grevv  into  a  perfedl  habit  of  uncheerful- 
nefs ;  and  he,  who  had  been  fo  exa£lly  eafy  and  aiiable  to  all 
men,  became  on  a  fudden  lefs  communicable,  fad,  pale,  and 
exceedingly  afFe£l:ed  with  the  fpleen.  In  his  clothes  and  habit, 
M'hich  he  had  minded  before  always  with  more  neatnefs  and  in- 
duftvy  and  expence  than  is  ufual  to  fo  gi'eat  a  foul,  he  was  now 
not  only  incurious,  but  too  negligent ;  and  in  his  reception  of 
fuitort;,  and  the  neceffary  or  cafual  addrefles  to  his  place,  fo 
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quick  and  (harp,  and  fevere,  that  there  wanted  not  fome  men 
(ftrangers  to  his  nature  and  difpofition)  who  believed  him  proud 
and  imperious.  When  there  was  any  overture  or  hope  of  peace, 
he  would  be  more  erecl  and  vigorous,  and  exceedingly  foUicit- 
ous  to  prefs  any  thing  which  he  thought  might  promote  it :  and 
fitting  among  his  friends,  often,  after  a  deep  filence  and  fre- 
quent fighs,  would,  with  a  (hrill  and  fad  accent,  repeat  the  word 
Peace,  Peace;  and  would  paffionately  profefs,  that  the  very  agony 
of  the  war,  and  the  view  of  the  calamities  and  defolation  the 
kingdom  did  and  muft  endure,  took  his  lleep  from  him,  and 
would  fliortly  break  his  heart.  This  made  fome  think,  or  pre- 
tend to  think,  that  he  was  fo  much  enamoured  of  peace,  that  he 
would  have  been  glad  the  king  (hould  have  bought  it  at  any 
price  •,  wliich  was  a  moft  unreafonable  calumny :  yet  it  made 
fome  impreflion  on  him,  or  at  lead  he  ufcd  it  for  an  excufe  of 
the  darlngnefs  of  his  fpirit :  for  at  the  fiege  of  Gloucefter,  when 
his  friend  paffionately  reprehended  him  for  expofmg  his  perfon 
unneceflarily  to  danger  (for  he  delighted  to  vifit  the  trenches, 
and  neareft;  approaches,  and  to  difcover  what  the  enemy  did) 
as  being  fo  much  befide  the  duty  of  his  place,  that  it  might  be 
underftood  rather  to  be  againft  it,  he  would  fay  merrily,  "  That 
his  office  could  not  take  away  the  privilege  of  his  age  ;  and  that 
a  fecretary  in  war  might  be  prefent  at  the  greateft  fecret  of 
danger  :"  but  withal  alleged  ferioufly,  **  That  it  concerned  him 
to  be  more  atlive  in  enterprifes  of  hazard,  than  other  men,  that 
all  might  fee  that  his  impatience  for  peace  proceeded  not  from 
pufillanimity,  or  fear  to  adventure  his  own  perfon."  In  the 
morning  before  the  firft  battle  of  Newbury  [p],  as  always  upon 
aclion,  he  was  very  cheerful ;  and  putting  himfelf  into  the  firfl: 
rank  of  the  lord  Byron's  regiment,  advanced  upon  the  enemy, 
who  had  lined  the  hedges  on  both  (ides  with  mufqueteers  ;  from 
whence  he  was  lliot  with  a  mi^fquet  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
belly,  and  in  the  inflant  falling  from  his  horfe,  his  body  was 
not  found  till  the  next  morning.  Thus  fell  that  incomparable 
young  m.an,  in  the  34th  year  of  his  age,  having  fo  much  dif- 
patched  the  true  bufinefs  of  life,  that  the  eldeft  rarely  attain  to 
that  immenfe  knowledge,  and  the  youngeil  enter  not  into  the 
world  with  more  innocency. 

His  contemporaries,  particularly  lord  Clarendon,  aflure  us, 
he  was  a  man  of  prodigious  parts,  both  natural  and  acquired,  of 
a  wit  fo  (harp,  and  a  nature  fo  fincere,  that  nothing  could  be 

[p]  Whitelock  fays,  ihat  in  the  morn-  the  fight,  as  having  no  call  to  it,  and  being 

ing  before  the  battle,  he  called  for  a  clean  no   military   officer,   he  faid,  "  He  was 

fhirt,  and  being  aflied  the  reafon  of  it,  an-  weary  of  the  times,  and  forefaw  much  mi- 

Iwered,  "  That  if  he  were  flairi   in  battle,  fcry  to  his  own  country,  and  did  believe 

they  (honld  not  find  his  body  in  foul  linen. ^'  he  Ihould  be  out  of  it  ere  night." 
Ucifl;  diliuaied  by  hi*  friends  to  go  into 

A  a  4  more 
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more  lovely ;  of  great  ingenuity  and  honour,  of  the  moft  exem- 
plary manners,  and  fingular  good  nature,  and  of  the  moft  un- 
blemiilied  integrity  j  of  that  inimitable  fweetncfs  and  dehght  in 
converfation,  of  fo  flowing  and  obliging  a  humanity  and  good- 
ncfs  to  mankind,  and  of  that  primitive  fimplicity  and  integrity 
of  life,  as  was  fcarce  ever  equalled.    His  familiarity  and  friend- 
fhip,  for  the  moft  part,  was  with  men  of  the  moft  eminent  and 
fublime  parts,  and  of  untouched  reputation  in  point  of  integrity. 
He  was  a  great  cherifher  of  wit  and  fancy,  and  good  parts  in 
any  man  ;  and,  if  he  found  them  clouded  with  poverty  or  want, 
a  moft  liberal  and  bountiful  patron  towards  them,  even  above 
his  fortune.     As  he  was  of  a  moft  incomparable  gentlenefs,  ap- 
plication, and  even  fubmiflion,  to  good  and  worthy,  and  entire 
men,  fo  he  was  naturally  (v^hich  could  not  but  be  more  evident 
in  his  place  of  fecretary  of  ftate,  which  fubje£led  him  to  another 
converfation  and  intermixture  than  his  own  election  would  have 
done)  adverfus  m.alos  injucundus,  unpleafant  to  bad  men ;  and 
w^as  fo  ill  a  diflembler  of  his  diflike  and  difinclination  to  ill  men, 
that  it  was  not  poftible  for  fuch  not  to  difcern  it.  There  was  once 
in  the  houfe  of  commons  fuch  a  declared  acceptation  of  the 
good  fervice  an  eminent  member  had  done  to  them,  and,  a» 
they  faid,  to  the  whole  kingdom,  that  it  was  moved,  he  being 
prefent,  "  That  the  fpeaker  might,  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
houfe,  give  him  thanks ;  and  then,  that  every  member  might,  as 
a  teftimony  of  his  particular  acknowledgement,  ftir  or  move  his 
hat  towards  him  :"  the  which  (though  not  ordered)  when  very 
many  did,  the  lord  Falkland,  who  believed  the  fervice  itfelf  not 
to  be  of  tliat  moment,  and  that  an  honourable  and  generous 
perfon  could  not  have  ftooped  to  it  for  any  recompenfe,  inftead 
of  i:iOving  his  hat,  ftretched  both  his  arms  out,  and  clafped  his 
hands  together  upon  the  crown  of  his  hat,  and  held  it  clofe 
down  to  his  head,  that  all  men  might  fee  how  odious  that  flattery 
was  to  him,  and  the  very  approbation  of  the  perfon,  though  at 
that  time  moft  popular.     He  was  conftant  and  pertinacious  in 
v/hatfoever  he  refolved  to  do,  and  not  to  be  wearied  by  any  pains 
that  were  necefl'ary  to  that  end.    And  therefore  having  once  re- 
folved not  to  fee  London,  which  he  loved  above  all  places,  till 
he  had  perfedlly  learned  the  greek  tongue,  he  went  to  his  own 
houfe  in  the  country,  and  purfued  it  with  that  indefatigable  in- 
duftry,  that  it  will  not  be  believed  in  how  fhort  a  time  he  was 
mafter  of  it,  and  accurately  read  all  the  greek  hiftorians.     He 
had  a  courage  of  the  moft  clear  and  keen  temper,  and  fo  far 
from  fear,  that  he  feemed  not  without  fome  appetite  of  danger ; 
and  therefore,  upon  any  occaiion  of  action,  he  always  engaged 
his  perfon  in  thofe  troops  which  he  thought,  by  the  forwardnefs 
of  the  commanders,  to  be  moft  like   to  be  fartheft  engaged  ; 
:»nd  in  all  fuch  encounters  he  had  about  him  an  extraordinary 

cheer-. 
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cTieerfulnefs,  without  at  all  affedlng  the  execution  that  ufually 
attended  Lhem  -,  in  which  he  took  no  delight,  but  took  pains  to 
prevent  it,  where  it  was  not  by  refiftance  made  necelTary.  At 
Edge-hill,  when  the  enemy  was  routed,  he  was  like  to  have  in- 
curred i^reat  peril,  by  interpofing  to  fave  thofe  who  had  thrown 
away  their  arms,  and  againft  whom,  it  may  be,  others  were 
more  fierce  for  their  having  thrown  them  away  :  fo  that  a  man 
might  chink  he  came  into  the  field,  chiefly  out  of  curiofity  to 
fee  the  face  of  danger,  and  charity  to  prevent  the  Ihedding  of 
blood.  Yet  in  his  natural  inclination,  he  acknowledged  he  was 
addicted  to  the  profeffion  of  a  foidier.  Many  attempts  were 
made  upon  him,  by  the  infligation  of  his  mother  (who  was  a 
lady  of  another  perfuafion  in  religion,  and  of  a  moft  mafcuUnc 
underilanding,  allayed  with  the  palfion  and  infirmities  of  her 
own  fex)  to  pervert  him  in  liis  piety  to  the  church  of  England, 
and  to  reconcile  him  to  that  of  Rome  r  which  they  prcfecuted 
with  the  more  confidence,  becaufe  he  declined  no  opportunity 
or  occafion  of  conference  with  thofe  of  that  religion,  whether 
priefts  or  laics ;  diligently  ftudied  the  controverfies,  and,  as  was 
obferved  before,  exa£tly  read  all,  or  the  choiceft  of  the  greek 
and  latin  fathers  ;  and  having  a  memory  fo  llupendous,  that 
he  remembered,  on  all  occafions,  whatfoever  he  read.  He  was 
fo  great  an  enemy  to  that  pafTion  and  uncharitablenefs  which 
he  law  produced  by  difference  of  opinion  in  matters  of  religion, 
that  in  all  thole  difputations  with  priefts  and  others  of  the  ro- 
man  church,  he  affefted  to  manifeft  ail  poffible  civility  to  their 
perfons  and  etiimation  of  their  parts  :  but  this  charity  towards 
them  was  much  lefiened,  and  any  correfpondence  with  them 
quite  declined,  when  by  finillcr  arts  they  had  corrupted  his  two 
younger  brotliers,  being  both  children,  and  flolen  them  from 
his  houfc,  and  tranfported  them  beyond  feas,  and  perverted  his 
fifters  :  upon  which  occafion  he  wrote  two  large  difcourfes 
againft  the  principal  pofitions  of  that  religion,  with  that  (harp- 
nefs  of  wit  and  full  weight  of  reafon,  that  the  church,  fays 
lord  Clarendon,  is  deprived  of  great  jewels  in  the  concealment 
of  them,  and  that  they  are  not  publifhed  to  the  world  [q^].  As 
to  his  perfon  he  was  little,  and  of  no  great  ftrength :  his  hair 
was  biackifli,  and  fomewhat  flaggy  j  and  his  eye  black  and  lively. 

f^l  ^'^  vvritlrgs  are,  i.  Pcems,     2.  of  the  church  of  Rome,  Oxford,  164--. 

Speeches,  viz.  A  foeech  of  uniformity.    A  5  .  A  view  of  fomc  exceptions  made  againil 

fpeech  of  evil  counfeilors,  about  the  king,  die   difcourfe  of  the    infallibility   of  the 

J  640.  A  fpeecli  concerning  John  lord  Finch  church  of  Rome,  Oxford,  1646.  6.  A  letter 

and  the  judges.  A  draughtof  a  fpecchcon-  to  Mr.  F.  M.  anno  163  5,  printed  at  tlie  e.Td 

cer.ningepifcopacy  wa^fojndan-.onghispa-  of  Mr.  Charles  Gataker's  anfwer  to  five 

pers,  and  publifheJ  at  Oxford  in  i(''44.    3.  captious  quelV-ons  propoanded  by  a  faSor 

A  dlfcourfecoDcernirgepifccpacy,  London,  for  the  papacy,  &c.     Several  of  his  poems 

Jfc6.?.     4.  A  diicourfc  0/  die  iafallibiiiqr  are  in  Nichols's  feled  coilcdion. 

His 
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His  body  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Great  Tew.     His  ufual 

faying  was,  "  I  pity  unlearned  gentlemen  in  a  rainy  day." 

CARY  (Henry),  earl  of  Monmouth,  was  coufin  german  to 
queen  Elizabeth.  He  was  educated  with  Charles  I.  He  was  a 
great  traveller,  and  fuffered  much  by  the  civil  wars.  He  com- 
pofed  nothing  of  his  ovv'n  •,  but  tranflated  from  feveral  foreign 
authors,  no  lefs  than  feven  folios,  two  odlavos,  and  a  duodecimo. 
Died  13  th  June  1661,  aged  65. 

CARYL  (Joseph),  the  author  of  an  endlefs  Commentary  on 
Job,  which  in  fome  editions  makes  13  vols.  4to.  or  2  vols.  fol. 
was  born  in  London  in  1602.  He  was  a  moderate  independent, 
and  Wood  mentions  him  as  a  noted  difputant.  He  was  fome 
time  a  commoner  at  Exeter  college  in  Oxford,  and  preached  fe- 
veral years  with  applaufe  before  the  hon.  focietv  of  Lincoln's- 
inn.  In  1653  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  triers  for  the  appro- 
bation of  minifters,  and  was  fent  by  the  parliament  to  attend 
Charles  L  at  Holmby-houfe  :  he  was  alfo  one  of  the  commif- 
fioners  in  the  treaty  of  the  Ille  of  Wight.  He  and  Dr.  Owen 
were  by  order  of  parliament  fent  in  1650  to  attend  on  Crom- 
well in  Scotland,  and  to  ofhciate  as  minillers.  Soon  after  his 
ejeftment  in  1662,  he  gathered  a  congregation  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  St.  Magnus,  by  London-bridge,  to  which  he 
preached  as  the  times  would  permit.  He  was  a  man  of  parts, 
learning,  and  of  indefatigable  induftry.  He  has  left  behind  him 
a  confiderable  number  of  Sermons. 

CARYLL  (John)  [r],  was  probably  a  native  of  Suffex.  He 
w^s  of  the  roman  catholic  perfuafion,  being  fecretary  to  queen 
Mary,  the  wife  of  James  IL  and  one  who  followed  the  fortunes 
of  his  abdicating  mafler  ;  who  rewarded  him  firft  with  knight- 
hood, and  then  with  the  honorary  titles  of  earl  Caryll  and  baron 
Dartford.  How  long  he  continued  in  that  fervice  is  not  known  : 
but  he  was  in  England  in  the  ixlgn  of  queen  Anne,  and  recom- 
mended the  fubjed  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  to  Mr.  Pope,  who 
at  its  publication  addrefled  it  to  him.  He  was  alio  the  intimate 
friend  of  Pope's  Unfortunate  Lady[s]. 

CASA  (John  de),  a  polite  italian  writer  of  the  xvith  cen- 
tury, was  born  at  Florence,  and  became  in  time  archbifhop  of 
Benevento.  He  was  employed  in  many  important  negotiations 
by  the  popes,  and  died  at  Rome  in    1556,  regretted  by  all  the 

[»]  Nichols 'sfeledtcolkftion  of  mifce I-  of  Brif-^is  to   Achilles  is  faid  to  be  by  fir 

lany  poems.  ^  John  Caryll ;' and  in  Nichols's  feleft  col- 

[sj  He   was  the  author  of  two  plays:  ledion  of  mifcellany  poems,  vol.  ii.  p.  i, 

I.  The  englifn  princefs;  or,  the  death  of  the  firft  eclogue  of  Virgil  is  tranflated  by 

Richard  HI.  1667,410.     2.  Sir  Salomon,  the    fame  ingenious  poet.     He  was  living 

or  the  cautious  coxcomb,  16-71,  4to.    And  in  1717,  aud  at  that  time  muft  have  been 

in  1700  he  publ^lhed  The  pfalms  of  Da-  a  very  old  man.    See  three  of  his  letters  in 

\itl,  tianfl'.ted  from  the  Vulgate,   lamo.  the  additions  to  Pope,  vol.  ii.  p.  I14. 
la  Toafon's  edition  of  Ovid's  epiftles,  ih»t 

learned, 
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learned,  whofe  friend  and  proteclor  he  was.  He  wrote  with 
the  utmoft  elegance  in  both  italian  and  latin.  His  Galateus, 
feu  de  morum  elegantia,  is  the  moft  efteemed  of  all  his  works 
in  profe  :  it  was  publifhed  at  Hanover  in  1603,  cum  notis  Nat. 
Chytrjei,  8vo.  Hir>  poems,  efpecially  thofe  of  his  youth,  arc 
very  licentious,  and  (it  is  faid)  hindered  him  from  being  a 
cardinal.  See  the  teftimonies  about  him,  coIle£led  by  Pope 
Blount,  in  his  Cenfura  authorumj  &c. 

CASANOVA  (xMark  Anthony),  a  latin  poet,  native  of 
Rome,  died  in  1527,  gained  a  reputation  in  the  epigrammatic 
fpecies  of  poetry  for  which  he  had  a  natural  bent.  He  took 
Martial  for  his  model,  particularly  in  his  lively  and  biting  ftyle  : 
he  was  mafter  of  the  art  of  pointing  his  terminations,  which  he 
exercifed  with  the  greateft  eafe.  Jn  the  verfes  he  compofed  for 
the  iliuftrious  charatlers  of  antient  Rom.e  he  intends  to  imitate 
Catullus  :  but  he  is  far  from  attaining  to  that  purity  and  deli- 
cacy which  charm  us  in  the  latin  poet ;  and,  though  he  fome- 
times  comes  up  to  him  in  elegance,  yet  his  diction  is  more  ftrong 
than  mellow.  His  poems  are  to  be  found  in  the  Delicise  poeta- 
rum  italorum. 

CASAS  (Bartholomy  de  las),  a  Spaniard,  and  the  iliu- 
ftrious bifhop  of  Chiapa,  was  born  at  Seville  in  1474  ;  and,  at 
19,  attended  his  father,  who  went  with  Chriftopher  Columbus  to 
the  Indies  in  1493.  Upon  his  return  he  became  an  ecclefiaftic, 
and  a  curate  in  the  ifle  of  Cuba ;  but  quitted  his  cure  and  his 
country  in  order  to  devote  himfelf  to  the  fervice  of  the  Indians, 
who  were  then  enflaved  to  the  moil  ridiculous  fuperltitions,  as 
well  as  the  moft  barbarous  tyranny.  The  fpanifli  governors 
had  long  fince  made  chriPcianity  dctefted  by  their  unheard-of 
cruelties :  the  Indians  trembled  at  the  very  name  of  chriftian. 
This  humane  and  pious  miffionary  refolved  to  crofs  the  feas, 
and  to  lay  their  cries  and  their  miferies  at  the  feet  of  Charles  V. 
The  affair  v/as  difcuffed  in  council  ;  and  the  reprefentations  of 
Cafas  fo  fenfibly  afFecSled  the  emperor,  that  he  made  ordinances, 
as  fevere  to  the  perfccutors  as  favourable  to  the  perfecuted. 
But  thefe  ordinances  were  never  executed  :  the  fpanilh  gover- 
nors, or  rather  tyrants,  continued  to  plunder  and  murder  ;  and 
they  had  a  doilor,  one  Sepulveda,  who  undertook  even  to  juftify 
theie  outrages  by  human  and  divine  laws,  and  by  the  examples 
of  the  Ifraelites  who  conquered  the  people  of  Canaan.  This 
horrible  book  was  printed  at  Rome,  but  profcribed  in  Spain  ; 
and  Cafas,  nov/  become  bifhop  of  Chiapa,  refuted  this  apology 
for  tyranny  and  murder.  This  treatife,  intituled.  The  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  Indians,  and  tranilated  into  very  many  languages,  is 
full  of  details  which  fliock  humanity.  Soto,  the  emperor's 
confefTor,  was  appointed  arbiter  of  the  difference  between  Cafas, 
a  bifliop  vYorihy  of  the  firll  ages  of  tlie  church,  and  Sepulveda, 

a  doctor 
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a  do£lor  and  advocate  for  principles  which  would  not  have  been 
adopted  by  an  heathen  :  and  the  relult  of  all  this  was  laid  be- 
fore Charles  V.  who,  however,  had  too  many  affairs  upon  his 
hands  to  pay  a  due  attention  to  it ;  and  the  governors  continued 
to  tyrannize  as  ufual.  Cafas  employed  above  50  years  in  Ame- 
rica, labouring  with  inceflant  zeal,  that  the  Indians  might  be 
treated  with  mildnefs,  equity  and  humanity  :  but,  inilead  of 
availing  any  thing,  hf  drew  upon  himfelf  endlefs  perfecutions 
from  the  Spaniards  ;  and,  though  he  efcaped  with  his  life, 
might  properly  enough  be  called  a  martyr  to  the  liberty  of  the 
Indians.  After  refufing  feveral  biflioprics  in  America,  he  was 
ccnllrained  to  accept  that  of  Chiapa  in  1544.  He  refided  there 
till  155 1,  when  the  infirm  ftate  of  his  health  obliged  him  to  re- 
turn to  his  native  country  [t]  ;  and  he  died  at  Madrid  in  1566, 
aged  92.  All  his  writings  fhew  a  folid  judgment,  profound  learnr- 
jng,  true  piety,  and  an  excellent  heart. 

CAS  ATI  (Paue),  born  at  Placentia  in  16 17,  of  a  family  of 
diftln£lion,  entered  young  into  the  order  of  jefuits.  After  hav- 
ing taught  theology  and  mathematics  at  Rome,  he  was  fent 
into  Sweden  to  queen  ChiiRina,  whom  he  finally  determined  to 
embrace  the  romifh  religion.  He  died  at  Parma  in  1707,  at  the 
age  of  91,  leaving  behind  him  feveral  works  in  latin  and  Ita- 
lian [ul. 

CASAUBON  (Isaac),  a  learned  critic,  was  born  at  Geneva, 
Feb.  18,  1559.  The  firft  part  of  his  education  he  received 
from  his  father,  and  at  nine  years  of  age  could  fpeak  and  write 
latin  readily  and  corre6lly  :  but  his  father's  engagements  ob- 
liging him  to  be  almoft  always  abfent  from  home  for  three 
years,  he  entirely  forgot  all  that  he  had  learned  of  him.  In 
1578  he  was  fent  to  profecute  his  fludies  at  Geneva,  and  quickly 
recovered  the  time  he  had  loll.  He  learned  greek  of  Francis 
Portus  the  Cretan,  and  was  chofen  profefTor  in  Portus's  room  in 
1582,  when  he  was  but  23.  In  1583  he  publifhed  his  notes  on 
Diogenes  Laertius,  and  dedicated  them  to  his  father,  who  com- 
mended him,  but  told  him  at  the  fame  time,  "  He  fhould  like 
better  one  note  of  his  upon  the  holy  fcriptures,  than  all  the 
pains  he  could  beftow  upon  profane  authors."  In  1584  he 
printed  his  ledlures  upon  Theocritus,  which  he  dedicated  to 

[t}  Befides  hisDeftrudion  of  the  In-  ta,  Rome,  1668,  410.     3.   Mechanicorum 

^lans.  and  other  pieces  on  the  fame  fub-  libri  ofto,  1684,  410.     4.   De  igne  dilTer- 

jeft,  there  is  a  very  curious  latin  work  of  tationes,    1686  and  1695.    5.   De  angelis 

his,  upon  this  queftion  :  "  Whether  kings  difputatio  theologlca.       6.    Hydroftaticae 

©r  princes  can  in  confcience,  by  any  right,  difiertationes.     7.    Opticae  difputationes, 

or  by  virtue  of  any  title,  alienate  citizens  Parma,  1705.     What  is  fomewhat  extra- 

»iid  fubjeds  from  iheir  natural  allegiance,  ordinary  is,  that  he  compofed  thistieatife 

?nd  fubjeft  them  to  a  new  and  foreign  ju-  on  optics  at  the  age  of  S8,  when  he  was  al- 

lifdidlion  }"  ready  blind.    His  works  en  phyfics  abound 

[u]  The  chief  of  them  are:   i.  Vacu-  with  good  experiments  and  juft  notions. 
«m  profcriplifm.    a.  Terra  machinis  mo- 

Henry 
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Henry  Stephens,  the  celebrated  printer,  whofe  daughter  he 
married  April  28,  1^86.  In  1587  his  commentary  on  Strabo 
■was  publiftied  at  Geneva  :  his  edition  of  the  New  Teftament  alfo 
appeared  this  year  j  and  in  1588  were  printed  his  notes  upon 
Dionyfius  Halicarnaflenfis.  In  1589  he  publifhed  his  notes  on 
Polyasnus's  ftratagemata[x],  and  on  Dicsearchus  ;  and  in  1590 
his  edition  of  Arillotle  in  greek  and  latin  was  printed.  He  pub- 
lifhed an  edition  of  Pliny's  letters,  with  fhort  notes,  and  the  an- 
tient  latin  panegyrics  [y],  in  1591  ;  Theophraftus's  chara£lers 
in  1592  [z]  ;  Apuleius's  apology  in  1594  ;  and  his  commentacy 
on  Suetonius  in  1595.  After  continuing  14  years  profeffbr  of 
the  greek  tongue  at  Geneva,  he  went  in  1596  to  be  profeflbr  of 
greek  and  latin  at  Montpelier,  with  a  more  conGderable  falary 
than  he  had  at  Geneva.  What  was  promifed  him  here  was  not 
performed  ;  the  abatements  made  in  his  falary,  which  was  alfo 
not  regularly  paid,  with  fome  other  uneafinefTes,  almofl  deter- 
mined him  to  return  foon  to  Geneva.  But  going  to  Lyons  in 
1598,  M.  de  Vicq,  a  confiderable  man  at  Lyons,  to  whom  Ca- 
faubon  had  been  recommended,  took  him  into  his  houfe,  and 
carried  him  with  him  to  Paris ;  where  he  was  prefented  to 
Henry  IV.  who  offered  him  a.  profefTor's  place  at  Paris.  Cafau- 
bon  remained  for  fome  time  in  fufpenfe  which  courfe  to  take, 
but  at  laft  went  back  to  Montpelier.  Not  long  after,  he  received 
a  letter  from  the  king,  dated  Jan.  3,  1599,  inviting  him  to  Paris 
in  order  to  be  profefibr  of  belles  lettres.  He  fet  out  for  that 
city  Feb-  26  following.  When  he  arrived  at  Lyons  in  his  way 
thither,  M.  deVicq  advifed  him  to  flay  with  him  till  the  king's 
arrival,  which  was  foon  expelled.  Having  long  waited  in  vain 
for  the  king,  he  made  a  journey  to  Geneva,  and  then  went  to 
Paris.  The  king  gave  him  a  favourable  reception  ;  but,  from 
the  jealoufy  of  fome  of  the  other  profefTors,  and  his  being  a  pro- 
teftant,  he  received  much  trouble  and  vexation,  and  loft  the  pro- 
feiforfhip  of  which  he  had  a  promife.  He  was  appointed  one 
of  the  judges  on  the  proteflant  fide,  at  the  conference  held  at 
Fontainebleau,  between  du  Perron  bifliop  of  Evereux,  and  Phi- 
lip du  Plelfis  Mornay.  Having  returned  to  Lyons  in  May  1600, 
to  haften  the  iraprcflion  of  his  Athenseus,  whicli  was  printing 
there,  he  unluckily  incurred  the  difpleafure  of  his  great  friend 
M.  de  Vicq  (who  had  all  along  entertained  him  and  his  whole 

f  x]  Cafaubon  was  the  firft  who  publift-  the  care  of  his  friends,  and  particularly  of 

ed  the  greek  text  of  this  author.    Ths  !alin  jofeph  Scaliger.  about  a  year  after, 
verfion  joined  to  it  was  done  by  JufiusVul-  [2]  The  third  edition,  printed  ia  1612, 

tciuSjSod  firrtpubliihed  in  1550.  is  moie  correct  than  the  former,  being  re- 

[y]   In  !5'ji,he  complains  bitterly  of  vifcd  by  the  author.      Cafaubon  s  edition 

embariafTments.occalioned  by  being  bound  of  Theophraftus    is  ftill  highly  elleemed, 

in  a  great  fum  for  Mr.  Wotton,  an  Englilh-  and  wst  o.ie  of  ihofe  works  which  procur- 

man,  wfcich   he  was  forced  to  pay.    This  ed  him  moft  reputatii^n,     JoJ'eph  Scaliger 

ftraiteiici  him,  till  be  was  reimburfeiby  highly  extols  it, 

family 
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family  in  liis  houfe  when  tliey  were  in  that  city)  by  refuHng  t<* 
accompany  him  into  Switzerland.  Cafaubon  was  afraid  of  lof- 
ing,  in  the  mean  time,  the  place  of  library-keeper  to  the  french 
king,  of  which  he  had  a  promife,  and  which  from  the  librari- 
an's illnefs  was  likely  to  become  foon  vacant.  Returning  to 
Paris  with  his  wife  and  family,  the  September  following,  he  was 
well  received  by  the  king  and  by  many  perfons  of  diilinclion, 
and  read  private  lectures.  At  the  fame  time  he  publifned  feve- 
ral  of  the  antients  [a],  and  made  fuch  proficiency  in  learning 
arable,  that  he  undertook  fo  compile  a  dictionary  of  it,  and  tranf- 
lated  fome  books  of  that  language  into  latin.  The  uneafinefs 
he  received  at  Paris  made  him  defirous  of  leaving  it  -,  but 
Henry  IV.  augmented  his  penfion  with  200  crowns  ;  and  in  the 
end  of  1603  Cafaubon  came  into  poflenion  of  the  place  of  tlte 
king's  library-keeper,  vacant  by  the  death  of  GofTelin,  He 
wrote  in  1607,  on  occafion  of  the  famous  difpute  between  pope 
Paul  V.  and  the  republic  of  Venice,  a  treatife  de  Libertate  Ec- 
clefiaftica,  containing  a  vindication  of  the  rights  of  fovereigns 
agaiuO:  the  encroachments  of  the  church  of  Rome  :  but  thofe 
ditFerences  being  adjufled  while  the  book  was  printing,  the  king 
caufed  it  to  be  fuppreffed.  However,  Cafaubon  having  fent  the 
fheets  as  they  were  printed  to  fome  of  his  friends,  a  few  copies 
were  by  that  means  preferved.  By  order  of  tKe  king,  who  was 
defirous  of  gaining  him  over  to  the  catholic  religion,  he  had,  in 
1609,  a  conference  with  cardinal  du  Ferroir,  upon  the  contro- 
verted points  :  but  it  had  no  effect  upon  Cafaubon,  who  died  a 
proteftant. 

This  year  he  publifhed  at  Paris  his  edition  of  Polybius,  under 
the  title  Polybii  opera,  grxce  &  latine,  ex  verfione  Ifaaci  Cafau- 
boni.  Accedit  ^Eneas  Ta£licus  dc  toleranda  obfidione,  graecc 
&  latine.  '1  he  latin  verfion  of  thefe  two  authors  was  done  by 
Cafaubon,  who  intended  to  write  a  commentary  on  them  ;  but 
went  no  further  than  the  firft  book  of  Polybius,  being  hindered 
by  death.  The  great  Thuanus,  and  Fronto-Du.cxus  rhe  jefuit, 
were  fo  pleafed  with  this  latin  verfion,  that  they  faid  it  was  not 
eafy  to  determine  whether  Cafaubon  had  tranflated  Polybius,  or 
Polybius  Cafaubon.  Prefixed  to  it  is  a  dedication  to  his  maje- 
fty,  which  pafles  for  a  mafter-piece  of  the  kind  :  indeed  Cafau- 
bon had  a  talent  for  fuch  pieces,  as  well  as  for  prefaces.  In  the 
former  he  praifed  without  low  fervllity,  and  in  a  manner  very 

[a]  Viz.    I.  Hiftoriae  auguftse  fcripfo-  1647.  Jofcph  Scaliger  ufed  tofay  of  them, 

ires  cum coinincntaiio,  Paris,  1603,  ibzo,  that  the  fauce   was  better  than  the  filh. 

Leyden,    1670.      z.   Diatriba   ad    Dionis  4.    De  latyrica  Graecoriim  poeli  et  Roma- 

•Chryfoftomi  orationes,    Paris,  1 6r 4.      -.  norum  fatyra,  libri  duo,  Paris,  1C05.      5. 

#erfii  fatytje  cum    commentariis,   Paris,  Grejorii  KylTeni  epiiroia  ad   Euiiathiam, 

i6cic.     Thefc  no'es  upon  Perfius  ate  the  Ambrofiam,  &  BaftlitTam,  grecS  &  latii;e, 

leclures  he  had  formerly  read  at  Geneva,  cum  notis,    1606.     A  complete  iiil  ot  his 

Thsy   Wire  eulargei   in   she   edition  of  worJts  may  be  feen  in  the  liiog.  Brit. 

remote 
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remote  from  flattery  -,  in  the  latter  he  laid  open  the  defign  and 
excellencies  of  the  book  he  publifhed,  without  oftentation,  and 
with  an  air  of  modefty.  So  that  he  may  ferve  as  a  model  for 
fuch  performances,  which  ought  fo  much  the  lefs  to  be  neglect- 
ed, as  they  firft  offer  themfelves  to  the  reader's  view,  and  are  de- 
figned  to  prejudice  him  in  favour  of  the  book  itfelf.  Cafauboa 
expefted  a  confiderablc  prefent  from  the  king  for  this  dedica- 
tion ;  but  his  religion,  as  he  informs  us  himfelf,  prevented  him 
from  receiving  any  thing  :  to  which  Mr.  Bernard  adds,  that 
Henry  IV.  being  no  great  fcholar,  did  not  know  the  value  of 
the  prefent.  In  1610  he  received  two  very  fenfible  blows:  one 
by  the  murder  of  Henry  IV.  which  deprived  him  of  all  hopes 
of  keeping  his  place  of  librarian :  the  other,  the  converfion  of 
his  eldeft  fon  to  popery.  The  lofs  of  the  king,  his  patron  and 
proteclor,  made  him  refolve  to  come  over  into  England,  w^hi- 
ther  he  had  often  been  invited  by  James  I.  He  arrived  in  this 
country  0£l.  1610.  The  king  took  great  pleafure  in  converf- 
ing  with  him,  ndmitted  him  feveral  times  to  eat  at  his  own 
table,  and  made  him  a  prefent  of  150 1.  to  enable  him  to  vifit 
the  univerfities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Jan.  3,  161  r,  Cafau- 
bon  was  made  a  denizen  ;  and  the  19th,  the  king  granted  him 
a  penfion  of  300  1.  as  alfo  two  prebends,  one  at  Canterbury  and 
the  other  at  Weftminfter.  His  majefty  likewife  wrote  to  the 
queen  regent  of  France,  defiring  that  he  might  be  permitted  to 
ftay  longer  in  England  than  flie  had  at  firft  allowed  him.  Ca- 
faubon  did  not  long  enjoy  thefe  great  advantages.  A  powerful 
diforder,  occafioned  by  his  having  a  double  bladder,  cut  him  off 
July  I,  1614,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  in 
Weftminfter-abbey,  where  there  is  a  monument  erected  to  his 
memory.     He  had  20  children  by  his  wife. 

CASAUBON  (Meric),  fon  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Geneva,  Aug.  14,  1599.  His  firft  education  he  received  at  Se- 
dan. Coming  to  England  with  his  father,  he  was  in  1614  fent 
to  Chrift-church,  Oxford,  and  foon  after  elected  a  ftudent  of 
that  houfe,  and  took  both  his  degrees  in  arts.  In  1621  he  pub- 
lifhed a  defence  of  his  father,  againft  the  calumnies  of  certain 
reman  catholics.  This  piece  made  him  known  to  king  James, 
and  procured  him  a  confiderablc  reputation  abroad.  Three  years 
after  he  publifhed  another  vindication  of  his  father.  About  this 
time  he  was  collated  by  Dr.  Launcelot  Andrews,  biftiop  of  Win- 
chefter,  to  the  rectory  of  Biedon  in  i>omcrretftiire  ;  and,  June 
14,  1628,  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  D.  He  had  now  formed  the 
defign  of  continuing  his  father's  Exercitations  againft  Baroni- 
us's  annals,  but  was  diverted  by  fome  accidents.  And  when  he 
refumed  it  afterwards,  under. the  patronage  of  archbilliop  X.aud, 
his  great  friend,  the  civil  wars  broke  out ;  and  he  was  fo  mcdi 
involved  in  the  diftreSes-of  the  times,  that,  having  no  fixed  ha- 

bitation. 
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bitation,  he  wns  forced  to  fell  a  good  part  of  His  books :  and 
in  the  end,   after  about  20  years  fufFeringft,  being  grown  old 
and  infir-m,  he  was  forced  wholly  to   lay   afide  his  undertak* 
ing.     June  19,  1628,  he  was  made  prebendary   of  Canterbury 
through   the  interefl    of   bifhop  Laud.     In  1631   he   publilh- 
cd    at  London,  Optati  llbri  vii.   de    fchifmate    Donatiftarunij 
with  notes   and   amendments;  and  in  1634,   a  tranflation  into 
englifh  of  Antoninus's  meditations.      The   fam--  year,   biihop 
Laud,  who  was  become  an  archbifhop,  collated  him  in  Oclober 
to  tlie  vicarage  of  Minfter,  in  the  ille  of  Thanet ;  and  the  fame 
month  he  was  induced  into  the  vicarage  of  Monkton  in  that 
ifland.    Auguft  1 636  he  was  created  D.D.  by  order  of  Charles  L 
In  1638  he  publiflxed  a  treatife  of  Ufe  and  Gullom.   This  is  the 
whole  title  •,  but,  as  the  author  himfelf  has  done  in  another  of 
his  pieces,  there  might  be  added,  "  in  things  natural,  civil,  and 
divine."     The  occafion  of  this  treatife,  he  tells  us,  was  his  being 
at  that  time  much  troubled,  and  as  he  thought  injured,  by  what 
in  the  law  of  this  realm  goes  under  the  name  of  cultom,  to  him 
before  little  known.     About  1644,  during  the  heat  of  the  civil 
wars,  he  was  deprived  of  his  preferments,  fined,  and  Iraprifoned. 
In  1649,  his  intimate  acquaintance  Mr.  Greaves,  of  Gray's-Inn, 
brought  him  a  mefTage,  that  Oliver  Cromwell,  then  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  parliament  forces,  defired  to  confer  with  him 
about  matters  of  moment :  but  Cafaubon's  wife  being  lately 
dead,   and  not,  as  he  faid,  buried,  he  defired  to  be  excufed. 
Greaves  coming  again.  Dr.  Cafaubon,  uneafy  left  fome  evil 
fhould  follow,  afked  him  the  occafion  of  the  meffage ;  Greaves 
refufed  to  tcU  it,  and  went  away  a  fecond  time.     However,  he 
returned  again,  and  told  Cafaubon  that  the  lieutenant-general 
purpofcd  to  promote  him,  and  to  employ  his  pen  in  writing  a 
hiftory  of  the  late  war,  in  which  he  defired  that  matters  of  fai5l 
might  be  impartially  reprefented.    Cafaubon  returned  his  thanks 
for  the  honour  intended  him,  but  declared,  that  he  was  unfit  ia 
feveral  refpefts  for  fuch  a  talk  ;  and  that,   how    impartial  fo-* 
ever  he  might  be,  his  fubjecl  would  force  him  to  make  many  re- 
flections ungrateful  to  his  lord  (hip.     Notwithftanding  this  an- 
fwer,  Cromwell,  fenfible  of  his  worth,  ordered  three  or  four 
hundred  pounds  to  be  paid  to  him  by  a  bookfeller  in  London, 
whofe  name  was  Cromwell,  on  demand,  without  requiring  from 
him  any  acknowledgement  of  bis  benefador.    But  this  otfer  he 
rejedled,  though  his  circumftances  were  then   mean.    At  the 
fame  time  it  was  propofed  by  Mr.  Greaves,  who  belonged  to  the 
library  at  St.  James's,  that  if  Cafaubon  would  gratify  Crom- 
well in  the   requeft  above  mentioned,  all  his   father's   books, 
which  were  then  in  the  royal  library,  having  been  purchafed  by 
king  James,  fhould  be  reftored  to  him;  and  a  penfion  of  300  1. 
a  year  paid  to  the  family  as  long  as  the  youngeft  fon  of  Dr.  Ca- 
faubon 
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fr.ubon  (hould  live ;  bat  this  was  likewlfe  refufed.  Not  long 
sfter,  an  ofler  was  made  him,  by  the  ambafiador  of  Chriftina 
queen  of  Sweden,  of  the  government  of  one,  or  the  infpeclion 
cf  all  the  univerfities  of  that  kingdom,  with  a  confiderable  faiary 
forhimfelf,  and  a  fettlement  of  300 1.  a  yeai  upon  his  eideft  fon 
during  life  ;  but  having  refolved  to  fpend  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  England,  he  declined  this  propofal. 

At  the  redoration  of  Charles  II.  he  recovered  all  his  fpiritual 
preferments,  and  coatinu;;d  writing  books  [b]  till  his  death, 
which  happened  July  4,  167 1,  in  his  Jid  year.  Wood  tells  us, 
that  he  was  Ikilled  in  various  parts  of  literature,  tliough  not 
very  accurately ;  but  that  his  chief  talent,  lay  in  critical  learn- 
ing, in  which  he  was  probably  aflifled  by  his  father's  papers. 
He  was  eminent  for  piety,  charity  to  the  poor,  a  courteous  and 
affable  difpofition.  He  afcribed  to  Des  Cartes's  philofophy  the 
little  inclination  which  people  had,  in  his  time,  for  the  lludy  of 
polite  literature.  He  had  feveral  children,  but  none  of  them 
made  any  figure  in  the  learned  world. 

CASCHI,  the  furname  of  Kemaleddin  Abulganem  Abdalraz- 
zak  ben  Yemaleddin,  a  famous  do£lor,  clafled  by  Yafei  among 
the  muflulman  faints.  He  is  the  author  of  feveral  works,  and 
among  them  one  intituled,  Efhhelakah  al  Sofiah,  of  the  practices 
and  mode  of  fpeaking  of  the  fophis,  or  monks  of  the  muflulmans, 
of  whom  he  was  one  of  the  chiefs.  That  which  bears  tlie  title 
of  Menazel  al  fairin,  the  lodgings  for  travellers,  is  another  fpi- 
ritual book  of  the  fame  author.  Tavllat  al  Koran  al  hakim, 
commentaries  on  the  Koran,  are  likewife  by  him,  and  were 
in  the  french  king's  library,  number  641.  The  Rabi  al  Abrar 
relates,  that  this  doctor,  who  was  the  oracle  of  his  time,  preach- 
ing one  day  at  Medina,  a  contemplative  perfon  retired  to  a  cor- 
ner of  the  mofque  for  the  purpofe  of  meditation,  without  paying 
any  attention  to  the  difcourfe  of  Cafchi.  One  of  the  audience 
afking  him  why  he  did  not  hearken  like  the  reft,  this  fpiritual 
man  replied  ;  When  the  mailer  fpeaks,  it  is  not  reafonable  to 
liften  to  what  the  fervant  fays.  The  two  following  lines  of  per- 
fian  poetry  are  quoted  from  Cafchi : 

'J'he  fufferings  that  coine  from  God,  ought  not  to  be  called  afflic- 
tions : 

BlelTed  is  the  afflidlion,  and  happy  is  he  who  fufiiers  it,  when  it  pro- 
ceeds from  on  high. 

The  allufion  of  the  words  bela  and  bala  is  extremelv  beauti- 
ful in   the  perfian  original.     An  bela  nebud  ki  an   bala  bud. 

[■]  See  a  lift  of  them  in  the  General  John  Dee    and  fome  fpirits,  Sec.  with  a 

Didtionary.     Among  other  pieces,  he  pub-  long  preface  to  coatirin   the  truth  of  the 

lifhed    "a    true   and  fai-hful   relation  of  lelauon  with  regard  to  fpirils,  Lond.  1659. 
i*hat  palTed  for  njaay  years,  between  Dr. 
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Cafclii  is  alfo  tlie  furname  of  Yah'ia  ben  Ahmed,  wKo  lived  iri 
the  xth  century  of  the  hegira,  of  whom  we  have  fcholia  or  mar- 
ginal notes,  intituled,  Hafchiah,  on  the  book  of  Samarcandi, 
named  Adab  al  bahath, 

CASCHIRI,  or  Cas'cheri,  the  furname  of  Imam  Abul 
Haflan,  who  wrote  the  lives  of  the  muflulman  faints.  Yafei 
makes  mentiofi  of  this  book  in  the  work  he  compofed  on  the 
fame  fubjecl  :  he  is  likewife  author  of  the  book  intituled 
Lathaif,  which  is  highly  elteemed  for  its  ingenious  fidlions 
and  its  fpiritual  allegories.  On  the  words  that  Mohammed 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Pharaoh,  in  the  chapter  of  the  Ko- 
ran intituled  Nazeat :  **  I  am  thy  mafter  and  thy  God,"  that  the 
devil,  having  heard  them,  coinpkined,  that  for  having  only 
tempted  Adam  with  the  defire  of  a  knowledge  equal  to  that  of 
God,  he  was  plunged  into  his  prefent  unhappy  condition  ;  and 
that  Pharaoh,  who  wanted  to  pafs  himfelf  for  God,  had  only 
incurred  the  fame  punifliment.  This  Imam  is  in  univerfal  efteem 
as  one  of  the  greatell  divines  of  mohammedanifm  ;  it  is  he  who 
explains  the  right  way,  fpoken  of  in  the  lirft  chapter  of  the  Ko- 
ran in  thefe  terms :  That  man  walks  in  the  right  way  who  ne- 
ver flops  till  he  is  arrived  at  the  end  of  his  journey,  which  is  the 
union  with  God.  He  likewife  makes  this  refledlion  on  the 
chapter  in  the  fame  book,  intituled,  Anaam,  where  it  is  faid 
that  we  mud  avoid  both  inward  and  outward  fins:  the  rea- 
ibn,  he  fays,  is  prefently  fubjoined  in  thefe  words :  God  has 
loaded  you  with  benefits  both  within  and  without :  therefore, 
adds  he,  thefe  benefits  ought  to  be  not  only  the  motive  to  the 
keeping  of  the  commandments  and  the  avoiding  of  fin,  but 
they  fhould  teach  us  alfo  that  the  beft  means  of  obtaining  the 
pardon  of  our  tranfgrefiions  is  to  be  continually  thanking  God 
for  his  favours.  This  Imam  has  made  an  abridgement  of  the- 
book  of  Takieddin,  intituled  Sakih.  There  is  another  Cafchiri, 
whofe  proper  name  is  MofTalem  ben  Hegiage  al  Nifchabufi,  a 
native  of  Nifchabur,  a  city  of  Khoraflanj  who  died  in  the  year 
lof  the  hegira  26 1 . 

CASE  (Thomas),  M.  A.  who  was  educated  at  Chrift-church 
In  Oxford,  was  feverely  handled  by  bifliop  Wren,  and  was  one 
of  the  aflembly  of  divines,  and  frequently  preached  before  the 
parliament.  He  was  a  great  ftickler  for  the  covenant :  in  one  of 
his  fermons  before  the  court  martial,  1644,  he  fays,  "  Noble 
firs,  imitate  God,  and  be  merciful  to  none  that  have  finned  of 
malicious  wickednefs  ;  meaning  the  royalifts,  who  were  fre- 
quently ftyled  malignants.  He  was  fome  time  minifter  of  St. 
Mary  Magdalen  in  Milk-ftreet  •,  but  was  ejected  thence  for  re- 
fufing  the  engagement,  and  became  afterwards  re£tor  of  St. 
Giles's  in  the  fields.  He  was  imprifoned  fix  months  in  the 
Tower,  together  with  Mr.  Jenkin,  Dr.  Drake,  and  Mr.  Wat- 
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fon,  for  conrpirlng  agalnfl;  the  Independent  government  :  this 
was  commonly  called  Love's  plot.  They  appear,  fays  Mr. 
Granger,  to  have  been  equally  engaged  in  a  defign  to  reftorc 
the  king ;  but  all  except  Love  were  pardoned  upon  their  fub- 
miffion.  He  firft  began  the  morning  exercife,  or  leclure,  which 
was  long  continued  at  Cripplegate,  and  other  parts  of  the  city. 
It  is  now  changed  almoft  every  where  to  the  evening.  In  1660 
he  was  one  of  the  minifters  deputed  to  wait  on  the  king  at  the 
Hague;  and  in  166 r,  one  of  the  commiflioners  at  the  Savoy. 
He  died  May  30,  168-2,  aged  84  years.  His  works  are  chiefly 
fermons.  Mr,  Baxter  calls  him  "  an  old,  faithful  fervant  of 
God." 

Cases  (Peter'  James),  a  painter,  born  at  Paris ;  where 
he  alfo  died  in  the  month  of  June  1754,  at  the  age  of  79. 
He  had  for  mafters  in  his  art  HouafTe,  and  afterwards  Bon 
Bouilogne.  He  obtained  the  grand  prize  of  painting  in  1699, 
and  was  received  member  of  the  academy  in  1704.  Cafes  may 
be  conGdered  as  one  of  the  firft  painters  of  the  french  fchool. 
His  drawing  is  correct  and  in  the  grand  ftyle,  his  compoiltions 
(hew  a  happy  genius  ;  he  excels  in  draperies,  and  pofiefles  an 
intelligence  in  the  chiaro-ofcuro  to  a  very  high  degree.  His 
ftrokes  are  mellow,  and  his  pencil  brilliant.  There  is  much' 
frefhnefs  in  his  tints.  This  famous  artlft  worked  with  great  in- 
duftry ;  but  his  performances  are  not  all  of  equal  beauty.  To- 
wards the  latter  end  of  his  life,  the  coldnefs  of  age  and  the 
weaknefs  of  his  organs  occafioned  him  to  produce  pidlures 
which  betray  the  decline  of  his  powers.  Some  of  his  works 
may  be  feen  at  Paris  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  in  the  col- 
lege of  jefuits,  at  the  houfe  of  charity,  at  the  petit  St.  Antoine, 
at  the  chapel  of  la  Juflienne,  at  the  abbey  of  St.  Martin,  and 
particularly  at  St.  Germain-des-Pres,  where  he  has  reprefented 
the  lives  of  St.  Germain  and  of  St.  Vincent.  A  holy  family  at 
St.  Louis  de  Verfailles  is  much  admired,  and  Is  one  of  his  bed 
produclions.  Cafes  moftly  excelled  in  pidlures  with  horfes. 
The  king  of  Pruflia  has  two  fine  pieces  by  this  paintev,  which 
have  been  compared  for  their  execution  with  the  works  of  Cor- 
reggio.     1  he  celebrated  Le  Moine  was  a  fcholar  of  Cafes. 

CASIMIR  (Matthias  Sarbievski),  a  jefuit  of  Poland, 
and  excellent  latin  poet,  was  born  in  1597;  and  is,  fays  Bail- 
let,  an  exception  to  a  general  rule  of  Ariftotle  and  other  antients, 
which  teaches  us  to  expeft  nothing  ingenious  and  delicate  from 
the  climates  of  the  north.  The  odes,  epodes,  and  epigrams  of 
this  poet  have  not  been  thoughrinferior  to  fome  produ<fiions  of 
the  fineft  wits  of  antient  Greece  and  Rome ;  and  Grotius,  D. 
Heinfius,  and  others,  have  not  fcrupled  to  affirm,  that  he  is  not 
only  equal,  but  fometimes  fuperior,  even  to  Horace  himfelf. 
Rapin  has  not  gone  fo  high :  he  allows  him  co  have  a  great 
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deal  of  fire  and  fublimity  in  his  compofitions,  but  declares  Kim 
wanting  in  point  of  purity.  Others,  who  have  owned  his  vi- 
vida  vis  animi,  his  great  force  of  genius,  have  criticifed  him  as 
too  extravagant  and  (trained  in  his  exprefllons ;  and  all  agree 
that  his  epigrams  are  much  inferior  to  his  odes.  Menage, 
though  he  was  not  infenfible  of  Cafimir's  high  merit,  has  yet 
been  a  little  fevere  upon  what  he  calls  his  vanity.  The  poor 
father,  in  an  ode  to  pope  Urban  VIII.  has,  according  to  the 
ufual  privilege  of  poets,  boldly  proclaimed  the  immcrtality  of  his 
produ£l;ions  ;  and  fays,  that  Horace  fliall  not  go  to  heaven  alone, 
but  that  he  alfo  will  attend  him,  and  be  a  companion  of  his 
immortality. 

Non  folus  olim  prsepes  Horatlus 

Ibit  biformis  per  Hquidum  aethera 
Vatesj  olorinifve  late 
Cantibus,  ^oliove  terras 

Tcmnet  volatu.     Me  quoque  defide* 

Tranare  nimbos,  me  zephyris  fuper 
Impune  pendcre,  &  fereno 
Calliope  dedit  ire  coelo,  &c. 

Meanwhile  Cafimir  was  not  fo  attached  to  Horace,  but  that 
he  had  a  very  great  regard  for  Virgil  ;  and  he  had  ndlually  be- 
gun to  imitate  him  alfo  in  an  epic  poem,  called  the  Lefciade, 
which  he  had  divided  into  twelve  books.  But  before  he  had 
made  any  great  progrefs  in  this  work,  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
die,  in  the  vigour  of  his  age,  at  Warfaw,  April  2,  1640  :  fmcc 
which  there  have  been  many  editions  of  his  poems. 

CASLON  (William),  eminent  in  an  art  of  the  greatefl 
confequence  to  literature,  the  art  of  letter-founding,  was  born 
in  1692,  in  that  part  of  the  tovim  of  Hales  Owen  which  is 
lituated  in  Shropfiiire.  Though  he  jullly  attained  the  character 
of  being  the  Coryphaeus  in  that  employment,  he  was  not  brought 
up  to  the  bufmefs ;  and  it  is  obferved  by  Mr.  Mores,  that  this 
handiwork  is  fo  concealed  among  the  artificers  of  it,  that  he 
could  not  difcover  that  any  one. had  taught  it  to  another  ;  but 
every  perfon  who  had  ufed  it  had  learned  it  of  his  own  genuine 
Inclination.  Mr.  Caflon  ferved  a  regular  apprenticefhip  to  an 
engraver  of  ornaments  on  gun-barrels,  and,  after  the  expiration 
of  his  term,  carried  on  this  .trade  in  Vine-ftreet,  near  the  Mi- 
nories.  He  did  not,  however,  folely  confine  his  ingenuity  to 
that  inftrument,  but  employed  himfelf  likewife  in  making  tools 
for  the  book-binders,  and  for  the  chafing  of  filver  plate.  Whllft 
he  was.  engaged  in  this  bufinefs,  the  elder  Mr.  Bowyer  acciden- 
tally faw,  in  a  bookfeller's  (hop,  the  lettering  of  a  book  un- 
commonly neat  •,  and  enquiring  who  the  artid  was  by  whom  the 
letters  were  made,  was  thence  induced  to  feek  an  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Caflon.    Not  long  after,  Mr.  Bowyer  took  Mr.  Caflon 
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to  Mr.  James's  foundery,  in  Bartholomew  clofe.  Caflon  had 
never  before  that  time  feen  any  part  of  the  bufinefs  ;  and  being 
afked  by  his  friend,  if  he  thought  he  could  undertake  to  cut 
types,  he  requeued  a  fingle  day  to  confider  the  matter,  and 
then  replied,  that  he  had  no  doubt  but  he  could.  Upon  this 
anfwer,  Mr.  Bowyer,  Mr.  Bettenham,  and  Mr.  Watts  had  fuch 
a  confidence  in  his  abilities,  that  they  lent  him  500I.  to  begin 
tlie  undertaking,  and  he  applied  himfelf  to  it  with  equal  afTi- 
duity  and  fuccefs.  In  1720,  the  fociety  for  promoting  chriilian 
knowledge,  in  confequence  of  a  reprefentation  from  Mr.  Solomon 
Negri,  a  native  of  Damafcus  in  Syria,  who  was  well  Ikilled  in 
the  oriental  tongues,  and  had  been  profeilor  of  arable  in  places 
of  note,  deemed  it  expedient  to  print,  for  the  ufe  of  the  eaftern 
churches,  the  new  teltament  and  pfalter  in  the  arable  language. 
Thefe  were  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  chriftians  in 
Paleftine,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Arabia,  and  ^^gypt,  the  confti- 
tution  of  which  countries  did  not  permit  the  exercife  of  the  art 
of  printing.  Upon  this  occafion,  Mr.  Caflcn  was  pitched  upon 
to  cut  the  fount ;  in  his  fpecimens  of  which  he  diltinguifhed  it 
by  tlie  name  of  englifli  arable  After  he  had  finilhed  this 
fount,  he  cut  the  letters  of  his  own  name  in  pica  roman,  and 
placed  them  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  arable  fpecimens.  The 
name  being  feen  by  Mr.  Palmer  (the  reputed  author  of  ahiflory 
of  printing,  which  was,  in  fail,  written  by  Pfalmanaazar),  he  ad- 
vifed  our  artift  to  cut  the  whole  fount  of  pica.  This  was 
accordingly  done,  and  the  performance  exceeded  the  letter  of  the 
other  founders  of  the  time.  But  Mr.  Palmer,  whofe  circum- 
ftances  required  credit  with  thofe  whofe  bufinefs  would  have 
been  hurt  by  Mr.  Gallon's  fuperior  executipn,  repented  of  the 
advice  he  had  given  him,  and  endeavoured  to  difcourage  him 
from  any  farther  progrefs.  Mr,  Caflon,  being  juftly  difgufted 
at  fuch  treatment,  applied  to  Mr.  Bowyer,  under  whofe  infpec- 
tion  he  cut,  in  1722,  the  beautiful  fount  of  englifli  which  was 
ufed  in  printing  Selden's  works,  and  the  Coptic  types  that  were 
made  ule  of  for  Dr.Wilkins's  edition  of  the  Pentateuch.  Under 
the  farther  encouragement  of  Mr.  Bowyer,  Mr.  Bettenham,  and 
Mr.  Watts,  he  proceeded  with  vigour  in  his  employment  ;  and 
Mr.  Bowyer  was  always  acknowledged  by  him  to  be  his  mafter, 
from  whom  he  had  learned  his  art.  In  this  art  he  arrived  at 
length  to  fuch  perfetlion,  that  he  not  only  freed  us  from  the 
neceffity  of  importing  types  from  Holland,  but  in  the  beauty 
and  elegance  of  thofe  made  by  him,  he  fo  far  exceeded  the 
produ£lions  of  the  belt  artificers,  that  his  workmanfliip  was 
frequently  exported  to  the  continent.  Indeed,  it  may  with 
great  juftice  and  confidence  be  aflerted,  that  a  more  beautiful 
fpecimen  than  his  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
ISIr.  Caflon's  firil  foundery  was  in  a  fmall  houfe  in  Helmet-row, 
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Old-ftreet.  He  afterwards  removed  into  Ironmonger-row ;  an4 
about  1735  into  Chifwell-ftreet,  where  his  foundery  became, 
in  procqis  of  time,  the  moft  capital  one  that  exifts  in  this  or  in 
foreign  countries.  Having  acquired  opulence  in  the  courfe  of 
his  employment,  he  was  put  into  the  commiffion  of  the  peace 
for  the  county  of  Middlefex.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  his 
life,  his  eldeil  fon  "William  being  in  partnerflilp  with  him,  he 
retired,  in  a  great  meafure,  from  the  aflive  execution  of  bufi- 
nefs.  His  laft  country  refidence  was  at  Bethnal-green,  where 
he  died  Jan.  23,  1 766,  aged  74.  He  was  interred  in  the  church- 
yard of  St.  Luke,  Middlefex,  in  which  parifh  all  his  different 
founderies  were  fituated,  and  where  they  are  ftill  carried  on  by 
his  family.  Mr.  Caflon  was  univerfally  efteemed  as  a  firft-ratc 
artift,  a  tender  mafter,  and  an  honeft,  friendly,  and  benevolent 
man  :  and  fnf  John  Hawkins  has  particularly  celebrated  his  hof- 
pitality,  his  focial  qualities,  and  his  love  of  mufic. 

CASSIAN,  the  name  of  a  monk,  who  came  from  the  eaft 
into  France,  about  the  middle  of  the  vth  century.  He  is  known 
in  church  hiftory  for  attempting  a  medium  between  the  errors 
of  Pelagius  and  the  opinions  of  St.  Auguftin,  which  they  looked 
upon  as  two  extremes.  He  erected  a  monaftery  near  Marfeilies, 
and  was  the  firft  who  embarked  in  this  tindertaking  ;  and  hence 
arofe  a  new  fe£l:,  which  were  called  femi-pelagians.  Fauftus 
of  Riez,  Vincent  of  Lerins,  Gennadius  of  A4arfeilles,  Hilerias 
of  Aries,  and  Arnobius  the  younger,  were  its  principal  de- 
fenders. The  femi-pelagians  were  oppofed  by  the  whole  united 
forces  of  St.  Auguftin  and  Profper,  without  being  extirpated^ 
or  overcome  by  them.  This  feft  was  condemned  by  fome  fy- 
nods,  and  was  rejecled  by  the  church. 

CASSINI  (Johannes  DoMiNicus),  an  excellent  aflronomer, 
was  born  of  noble  parents,  at  a  town  in  Piedmont  in  Italy, 
June  8,  163  c;.  After  he  had  laid  a  proper  foundation  in  his 
iludles  at  home,  he  was  fent  to  continue  them  in  a  college  of 
jefuits  at  Genoa.  He  had  an  uncommon  turn  for  latin  poetry, 
which  he  exercifed  fo  very  early,  that  poems  of  his  were  pub- 
lifhed  when  he  was  but  1 1  years  old.  At  length  he  happened 
upon  books  of  ailronomy,  which  he  read,  and  obferved  upon 
with  great  eagernefs ;  and  felt  in  himfelf  a  ftrong  propenfity  to 
proceed  farther  in  that  fcience.  He  purfued  the  bent  of  hi^ 
inclinations,  and  in  a  fhort  time  made  fo  amazing  a  progrefs,^ 
that,  in  1650,  the  fenate  of  Bologne  invited  him  to  be  their  public 
mathematical  profelfor.  He  was  not  more  than  1 5  years  of  age, 
when  he  went  to  Bologne,  where  he  taught  mathematics,  and 
made  obfervations  upon  the  heavens,  with  great  affiduity  and 
diligence.  In  1652,  a  comet  appeared  at  Bologne,  which  he 
obferved  with  great  accuracy ;  and  difcovered,  that  comets  were 
|}0^  bodies  accidentally  generated  in  the  lieavenly  regions,  a^ 
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had  ufually  been  fuppofed,  but  of  the  fame  nature,  and  probably 
governed  by  the  fame  laws,  as  the  planets.  The  fame  year  he 
folved  an  agronomical  problem,  which  Kepler  and  Bullialdus 
had  given  up  as  infolvabie  ;  it  was,  to  determine  geometrically 
the  apogee  and  eccentricity  of  a  planet  from  its  true  and  mean 
place.  In  1653,  when  a  church  of  Bologne  was  repaired  and 
enlarged,  he  obtained  leave  of  the  fenatc  to  correct  and  fettle  a 
meridian  line,  which  hail  been  drawn  by  an  aftronomer  ini575. 
Thefe  were  prodigious  things  for  one  who  had  not  yet  attained 
his  20th  year.  In  1657  he  attended,  as  an  afhilant,  a  noble- 
man, who  was  fent  to  Rome  to  com.pofe  fome  differences,  which 
had  arifen  between  Bologne  and  Ferrara,  from  the  inundations 
of  the  Po  ;  and  fhewed  fo  much  £k.ill  and  judgment  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  that  affair,  that  in  1663,  Marius  Chigi,  brother  of 
pope  Alexander  VII.  appointed  him  infpedlor-general  of  the 
fortifications  of  the  caftle  of  Urbino  ;  and  he  had  afterwards 
committed  to  him  the  care  of  alt  the  rivers  in  the  ecclefiaftical 
ftate. 

Meanwhile  he  did  not  neglc£l  his  aftronomical  ftudies,  but 
cultivated  them  with  great  care.  He  made  many  difcoverie* 
relative  to  the  planets  Mars  and  Venus,  efpecially  the  revolu- 
tion of  Mars  round  his  own  axis  :  but  his  principal  point  in 
view  was  to  fettle  an  accurate  theory  of  Jupiter's  fatelHtes, 
which  after  much  labour  and  watching  he  happily  eifecled,  and 
publifhed  it  at  Rome,  among  other  aftronomical  pieces,  in  1666, 
Picard,  the  french  aftronomer,  getting  Cafiinis  tables  of  Jupiter's 
fatellites,  found  them  fo  very  exact,  that  he  conceived  the 
higheft  opinion  of  his  (kill ;  and  from  that  time  his  fame  in- 
creafed  fo  faft  in  France,  that  Lewis  XIV.  defired  to  have  him 
a  member  of  the  academy.  CalFiiii  however  could  not  leave 
his  Itation,  without  leave  of  his  fuperiors  ;  and  therefore  Lewi* 
requefted  of  pope  Clement  IX.  and  of  the  fenate  of  Bologne, 
that  Caflini  might  be  permitted  to  come  into  France.  Leave 
was  granted  for  fix  years ;  and  he  came  to  Paris  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1669,  where  he  was  immediately  made  the  king's 
aftronomer.  "When  this  term  was  near  expiring,  the  pope  and 
the  fenate  of  Bologne  infifted  upon  hivreturn,  on  pain  of  for- 
feiting his  revenues  and  emoluments,  which  had  hitlierto  been 
remitted  to  him  ;  but  the  minifter  Colbert  prevailed  on  him  to 
ftay,  and  he  was  naturalized  in  the  latter  end  of  1673,  in  which 
fame  year  he  alfo  took  a  wife. 

The  royal  obferva.:ory  of  Paris  had  been  finiftied  fome  time. 
The  occafion  of  its  l>€ing  built  was  this  :  In  1638,  the  famous 
minim  Merfennus  was  the  autlior  and  inftitutor  of  a  fociet}', 
where  feveral  ingenious  and  learned  men  met  together  to  talk 
upon  phyfical  and  aftronomical  fubjecls;  am.ong  whom  were 
Gaflendus,  Des  Carte*,  Monmour,    Thcvenot,  Bullialdus,  our 
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countryman  Hobbes,  &c.  and  this  foclety  was  kept  up  by  ai 
fucceflion  of  fuch  men  for  many  years.  At  length  Lewis  XIV. 
confidering  that  a  number  of  fuch  men  acting  in  a  body 
v/ould  fucceed  abundantly  better  in  the  promotion  of  fcience, 
than  if  they  a6lecl  feparately,  each  in  his  particular  art  or  pro-» 
vince,  eilablifhed  under  the  dire£lion  of  Colbert,  in  j666,  the 
royal  academy  of  fciences  :  and  for  the  advancement  of  a^lro- 
nomy  in  particular,  ereded  the  royal  obfervatory  at  Paris,  and 
jfurnifhed  it  with  all  kinds  of  inflruments  that  were  neceflary  to 
make  obfcrvations.  The  foundation  of  this  noble  pile  was  laid 
in  1667,  and  the  building  completed  in  1670.  Caflini  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  the  firft  inhabiter  of  the  obfervatory  j  and  he  took 
pofieflion  of  It  Sept.  1671,  when  he  fet  himfelf  in  good  earneft 
to  the  bufmefs  of  his  profeffion.  In  1672  he  endeavoured  to 
determine  the  parallax  of  Mars  and  the  fun,  by  comparing  fome 
obfervations  which  he  made  at  Paris,  with  fome  which  were 
made  at  the  fame  time  in  America.  In  1677  he  demonllrated 
the  diurnal  revolution  of  Jupiter  round  his  axis,  to  be  performed 
in  nine  hours  and  fitty-eight  minutes,  from  the  motion  of  a 
fpot  in  one  of  his  larger  belts.  In  16B4  he  difcovered  four  fa- 
teliites  of  Saturn,  befides  that  which  Huygens  had  found  out. 
In  1693  ^^  publifhed  a  new  edition  of  his  tables  of  Jupiter's 
fatellites,  corredled  by  later  obfervations.  In  1695  he  took  a 
journey  to  Bologne,  to  examine  the  meridian  line,  which  he 
had  fixed  there  in  16555  and  he  (hewed,  in  the  prefence  of 
eminent  mathematicians,  that  it  had  not  varied  in  the  leaft 
during  that  40  years.  In  1 700  he  continued  the  meridian  Ime 
through  France,  which  Picard  had  begun,  to  the  extremeft 
fouthern  part  of  that  country. 

After  Caflini  had  inhabited  the  royal  obfervatory  for  more 
than  40  years,  and  done  great  honour  to  himfelf  and  his  royal 
mailer  by  many  excellent  and  ufeful  difcoveries,  which  he  pub-; 
liflicd  from  time  to  time,  but  which  it  would  be  too  tedious  for 
us  to  enumerate  here,  he  died  Sept.  14,  17 12,  and  was  fuc-r 
ceeded  by  his  only  fon  John  James  Caflini. 

CASSINI  (James),  fon  of  the  foregoing,  and  his  fuccefibr  in 
the  academy  of  fciences,  inherited  the  talents  of  his  father.  A 
perpendicular  was  wanting  to  the  meridian  of  France:  he  de- 
fcribed  it  in  1733  from  Paris  to  St.  Malo,  and  lengthened  it  in 
1734  from  Paris  to  the  Rhine,  near  Strafburg.  He  died  in 
1756,  at  the  age  of  84,  at  his  eftate  of  Thuri,  near  to  Cler- 
mont in  Beauvoifis.  The  memoirs  of  the  academy  are  enriched 
"Vvith  feveral  of  his  obfervations.  He  is  ranked  among  the  bell 
aftronomers  that  have  appeared  in  Europe.  Two  works  of  hi^ 
^re  in  great  efliimation,  i.  The  elements  of  afl:ronomy  ;  with 
aflronomical  tables,  1 740,  2  vol.  4to.  2.  Magnitude  and  figure 
pf  the  earth. 
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CAS5INT  DE  Thurt  (Cssar  FRAN901S),  ion  of  the  fubjed 
of  the  preceding  article,  noble  Siennefe,  dire£lor  of  the  obfer- 
vatory,  fellow  of  the  royal  fociety  of  London,  of  the  learned 
inftitution  of  Bologna,  of  the  academies  of  Berlin  and  of  Mu- 
nich, &c.  was  born  at  Paris  the  17th  of  June  1714.  The  cares 
of  his  father,  in  concurrence  with  the  happy  difpofitions  of  the 
fon,  were  attended  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  at  ten  years  old  he 
calculated  the  phafes  of  the  total  eclipfe  of  the  fun  that  was  ex- 
pected for  the  year  1727.  Admitted  into  the  academy  of 
fciences  in  1735,  as  fupernumerary  adjunct.  At  the  age  of  21 
he  employed  himfelf  upon  the  verification  of  the  meridian  that 
paiTes  through  the  obfervatory,  in  which  he  corre£led  fome  tri- 
lling errors.  The  project  of  making  a  geometrical  defcription 
of  France  being  foon  after  adopted,  young  Callini  gave  himfelf 
up  to  this  undertaking  with  all  the  a£livity  natural  to  his  age, 
and  devoted  to  it  a  part  of  his  attention  as  long  as  he  lived. 
Engineers  and  furveyors  were  fent  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  the  kingdom  for  taking  the  plans  and  tracing  the  maps  in 
which  the  moft  minute  particulars  are  faithfully  given.  The 
geographers  did  not  confine  themfelves  to  the  marking  down 
all  the  ufual  objects  even  to  infulated  cottages,  but  they  have 
reprefented  the  face  of  the  country  as  far  as  was  pofTible.  The 
government  gave  great  encouragements  to  this  undertaking ;  and 
Cailini,  who  had  follicited  thefe  encouragements,  had  the  con- 
folation  to  fee  this  long  and  difficult  labour  almoft  entirely  ter- 
minated. He  died  of  the  fmall  pox,  Sept.  4,  1784.  His  cha- 
racter was  frank  and  open.  Kis  foul  feemed  to  be  inacceiBble 
to  envy  or  hatred,  but  extremely  fenhble  to  friendfliip.  Though 
admitted  to  the  familiarity  of  the  great,  he  always  maintained 
the  refpect  that  was  due  to  him.  Being  at  Vienna  in  June  1761, 
to  obferve  the  tranfit  of  Venus,  he  met  with  thofe  di{lin£tions 
from  the  emperor  Francis,  the  emprefs  queen  and  other  princes 
of  the  empire,  which  his  merit  delerved. 

CASSIODORUS  (Marcus  Aurelius),  a  man  of  eminence 
in  many  rcfpecis,  and  called  by  way  of  diO:in(n:ion  "  the  fenator," 
vas  born  in  Italy,  fomething  later  than  463.  He  had  as  liberal 
an  education  as  the  growing  barbarifm  of  his  times  afforded  i 
and  foon  recommended  himfelf  by  his  eloquence,  his  learning, 
and  his  wifdom,  to  Theodoric  king  of  the  Goths  in  Italy. 
Theodoric  firll  made  him  governor  of  Sicily  ;  and  when  he  had 
fufhciently  proved  his  abilities  and  prudence  in  the  adminillra- 
tion  of  that  province,  admitted  him  afterwards,  about  490,  to 
his  cabinet  councils,  and  appointed  him  to  he  his  fecretary. 
Henceforward  he  had  all  the  places  and  honours  at  his  com- 
mand, which  Tlieodoric  had  to  bellow  j  and,  after  running 
through  all  the  employments  of  the  government,  was  raifed  to 
the  com'uiate,  wiiich  he  -admiiiiftered  alone,  in  514.     He  was 
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continued  in  the  fame  degree  of  confidence  and  favour  by  Atha- 
laric,  who  fucceeded  Theodoric,  about  c:24;  but  afterwards, 
in  537,  being  difcarded  from  all  his  ofiices  by  king  Vitiges,  he 
renounced  a  fecuhr  life,  and  retired  into  a  monaflery  of  his 
own  founding  in  the  extreme  parts  of  Calabria.  Here'  he  led 
the  life  of  a  man  of  letters,  a  philofopher,  and  a  chrilHan.  He 
entertained  himfelf  with  formJng  and  improving  feveral  curiofi- 
ties  in  the  mechanical  way,  fuch  as  fun-dials,  water  hour- glafTes, 
perpetual  lamps,  Sec.  He  colle£led  a  very  noble  and  curious 
library,  which  h§  enlarged  and  improved  by  feveral  books  of 
his  own  compofmgv-_Jtbout  556  he  wrote  two  books,  de  Divi- 
nis  Leftionibus  ;  and  afterwards  a  book  de  Orthographia,  in 
the  preface  to  v/hich  he  tells  us,  that  he  was  then  in  his  93d 
year.  There  are  extant  of  his  twelve  books  of  letters ;  ten  of 
which  he  wrote  as  fecretary  of  flate,  in  the  name  of  kings 
Theodoric  and  Athalaric,  and  two  in  his  own.  He  compofed 
alfo  12  books  de  rebus  geftis  Gothorum,  which  are  only  extant 
in  the  abridgement  of  Jornandes ;  though  it  has  been  furmifed, 
that  a  manufcript  of  Caffiodorus  is  ftill  remaining  in  fome  of 
the  libraries  in  France.  He  wrote  alfo  a  commentary  upon  the 
pfalms,  and  feveral  other  pieces  theological  and  critical.  Father 
Simon  has  fpoken  of  him  thus :  "  There  is  no  need,"  fays  he, 
"  of  examining  Cafliodorus's  commentaries  on  the  pfalms, 
which  is  almoll  but  an  abridgment  of  St.  Auguftin's  Commen- 
taries, as  he  owns  in  his  preface.  But  befides  thefe  commen- 
taries, wc  have  an  excellent  treatife  of  this  author's,  intituled 
De  inftltutione  ad  Divinas  Lectiones,  which  fhews,  that  he  un^ 
derftood  the  criticifm  of  the  fcriptures,  and  that  he  had  marked 
out  what  were  the  befl  things  of  this  nature  in  the  antient 
doctors  of  the  church.  In  the  fame  book  Caffiodorus  gives 
many  ufeful  rules  for  the  criticifm  of  the  fcriptures  ;  and  he 
takes  particular  notice  of  thofe  fathers  who  have  made  com- 
mentaries upon  the  bible,  Sec." 

Upon  the  whole,  Caffiodorus  was  in  all  views  a  very  extraorr 
dinary  man ;  and  we  think  that  thofe  have  done  him  no  more 
than  juftice,  who  have  confidered  him  as  a  ftar,  which  {hone 
out  amidft  the  darknefs  of  a  barbarous  age.  When  he  died 
we  cannot  precifely  determine  •,  but  there  is  great  reafon  to 
think  that,  whenever  it  was,  he  could  not  be  lefs  than  100  years 
old.  His  works  have  been  collefted  aud  printed  feveral  times ; 
but  the  befl  edition  is  that  of  Rohan,  1679,  in  two  volumes 
folio,  with  the  notes  and  diflertations  of  John  Garretus,  a  be- 
nedictine  monk. 

CAS TAGNO  (Andrew  del),  the  firft  painter  of  Tufcany 
who  underftood  the  art  of  painting  in  oil.  Dominico  de  Venife, 
who  had  learned  it  of  Anthony  de  Meffina,  being  come  to  Flo- 
rencc;  Andrew  del  Caftagno  courted  his  friendiliip  and  wormed 
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©ut  the  fecret  from  him.  He  afterwards  conceived  fuch  a  deadly 
jealoufy  againft  Dominico  his  friend  and  benefaftor,  that,  un- 
noindful  of  the  obligations  he  owed  him,  he  one  evening  afTaf- 
fmated  him.  Dominico,  not  recognizing  his  murderer,  caufed 
himfelf  to  be  carried  to  the  houfe  of  this  cruel  friend,  of  whofc 
treachery  he  was  not  aware,  and  died  in  his  arms.  Caflagno  on 
his  death-bed  confefied  the  horrid  deed,  the  author  of  which 
had  never  been  difcovered.  His  corpfe  was  attended  to  the 
grave  by  the  hatred  and  indignation  of  the  public.  No  fooner 
had  he  learnt  the  fecret  of  Dominico,  than  he  fet  about  feveral 
works  at  Florence  which  were  greatly  admired.  It  was  he  who 
in  1478  executed  by  order  of  the  republic  the  pidlure  which  re- 
prefents  the  execution  of  the  confpirators  againft  the  Medicis. 

CASTALDI  (CoR,NELius),  was  born  at  Feltri,  of  an  antient 
family,  in  1480.  He  addided  himfelf  at  the  fame  time  to  the 
bar  and  to  poetry,  thus  enlivening  the  drynefs  of  jurifprudence 
by  the  charms  of  verfe.  His  country  having  charged  him  with 
its  affairs  to  the  republic  of  Venice,  he  fulfilled  the  purpofes  of 
his  embaffy  with  advantage  to  his  country  and  honour  to  him- 
felf. Padua,  where  he  fettled  himfelf  in  marriage,  is  indebted 
to  him  for  the  endowment  of  a  college.  He  ended  his  days  in 
^537»  ^^  *^^  ^g^  of  57.  His  poems,  a  long  time  unknown, 
were  firft  publifhed  by  the  abbe  Conti,  a  Venetian,  in  1 75  7,  4to. 
They  confifl  of  both  latin  and  Italian  pieces  ;  the  latter  dif- 
play  an  uncommon  gracefulncfs  and  eafe  in  their  compofition, 
and  an  abundance  of  images :  the  former  evince  a  good  tafte 
for  antiquity.  The  life  of  the  author,  written  with  an  elegant 
fimplicity  by  a  patrician  of  Venice,  is  at  the  head  of  this  eftiraa- 
ble  colIe<£lion. 

CASTALIO  (Sebastian),  was  born  at  Chatillon,  on  the' 
Rhone,  in  1515.  Calvin  conceived  fuch  an  efteem  and  friend- 
ihip  for  him,  during  the  flay  he  made  at  Strafbourg  in  1 540 
and  1541,  that  he  lodged  him  for  fome  days  at  his  houfe,  and 
procured  him  a  regent's  place  in  the  college  of  Geneva.  Caftalio, 
after  continuing  in  this  office  near  three  years,  was  forced  to 
quit  it  in  1544,  on  account  of  fome  peculiar  opinions  which  he 
held  concerning  Solomon's  fong  and  Chrifl's  defcent  into  hell. 
He  retired  to  Bafil,  where  he  was  made  greek  profeflbr,  and 
died  in  that  place,  Dec.  29,  1563.  He  incurred  the  high  dif- 
pleaiure  of  Calvin  and  Theodore  Beza,  who  loaded  him  with 
foul  language,  for  differing  from  them  concerning  prcdeftina- 
tion  and  the  punifliment  of  heretics.  They  called  him  a  pa- 
pift,  which  was  a  moft  unreafonable  accufation.  They  faid  he 
had  tranflated  the  bible  into  latin  at  the  inlligation  of  the  devil. 
*•  Unum  eft  (crimen)  quod  biblia  tranftulerim  impulfu  in- 
Itinduque  diaboli.  Cogitate  quam  verifunilitcr  hoc  fcripferunt." 
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When  rivers  overflow,  they  frequently  carry  down  feveral  pieces 
of  wood,  which  any  body  may  lawfully  get  and  keep  for  his  own 
ufe.  Caiialio,  who  was  very  poor,  and  had  a  wife  and  eight 
children,  got  with  a  harping-iron  fome  wood  floating  upon  the 
Rhine.  When  Calvin  and  Beza  heard  of  it,  they  proclaimed 
every  where  that  he  had  Itolen  fome  wood  belonging  to  his 
neighbour  [c]. 

CASTEELS  (Peter),  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1684.  He 
painted  birds  and  flowers  with  fome  fuccefs.  In  1726  he  pub- 
lilhed  1 2  plates  of  birds  and  fowls  which  he  had  defigned  and 
etched  himfelf.  He  had  been  fettled  in  England  many  years } 
when  he  retired  in  1735  to  Tooting,  to  defign  for  callico- 
printers.     Died  at  Richmond,  May  16,   1749. 

CASTEL  (Lewis  Bertrand),  a  geometrician  and  philofo- 
pher,  born  at  Montpellicr  in  1688,  entered  himfelf  of  the  je»- 
fuits  in  1703,  was  noticed  by  Fontenelle  and  by  pere  dc  Tour^ 
nemine  for  the  fpecimens  he  gave  of  his  early  proficiency.  The 
young  man  was  then  in  the  country ;  they  invited  him  to  the 
capital.  Caftel  went  from  Touloufe  to  Paris  towards  the  end 
of  1720.  He  ftrpported  the  idea  that  his  eflays  had  given  of 
him.  The  firft  work  he  publiflied  was  his  treatife  of  Univerfal 
gravity,    2   vols.    i2mo,    1724.     All  depended,  according  to 


[c]  His  works  are  very  confiderable,  on 
accouni  both  of  their  quality  and  their  num- 
ber. He  difcovered  great  i-:novvledge  of  the 
latin,  greek,  and  hebrew  languages.  In 
J545  he  printed  at  Bafil  four  books  of 
dialogues,  containing  the  principal  hifto- 
ries  of  the  bible,  in  elegant  latin,  fo  that 
youth  might  thereby  make  a  proficiency  in 
piety,  and  in  the  latin  tongue  at  the  fame 
time.  He 'publifhed  in  1546  a  tranfla- 
tion  of  the  Sibylline  verfes  into  latin 
heroic  verfe,  and  of  the  books  of  Moles 
into  latin  profe,  with  notes.  This  was 
followed,  in  1547,  by  his  latin  verfion  of 
the  pfalms  of  David,  and  of  all  the  other 
fongs  found  in  fcripture.  In  1^4?,  he 
printed  a  greek  poem  on  the  life  of  John  the 
baptift,  and  a  paraphrafe  on  the  prophecy 
of  Jonah,  in  latin  verfe.  He  tranflated 
fome  pafTages  of  Homer,  and  fome  books 
of  Xenophon  and  St.  Cyril.  He  alfo  turned 
into  latin  feveral  treatifes  of  the  famous 
Ochinqs,  particularly  the  thirty  dialogues, 
fome  of  which  feem  to  favour  polygamy. 
He  advanced  fome  fingular  notions  in  his 
notes  on  the  books  of  Mofes  ;  as  for  in- 
ftance,  that  the  bodies  of  malefadlors 
ought  not  be  left  on  the  gibbets  ;  and  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  puniflied  with  death, 
but  wiUi  flavery.     His  reafon  for  thel'c 


opinions  was,  that  the  political  laws  of 
Mofes  bind  all  nations.  His  notes  on  the 
Epiftle  to  the  Romans  were  condemned  by 
the  church  of  Bafil,  becaufe  they  oppofec} 
the  doctrine  of  predeflination  and  effica- 
cious grace.  His  principal  work  is  a  latin 
and  french  tranflation  of  the  fcriptures, 
which  is  differently  fpoken  pf  by  writers. 
He  began  his  latin  tranflation  at  Geneva 
in  1541,  and  finillied  it  at  Bafil  in  15  50. 
It  was  printed  at  B^ifil  in  1551,  and  dedi- 
cated by  the  author  to  Edward  VI.  king 
of  England.  He  publillied  a  fecond  cdir 
tion  of  it  in  1554,  and  anotlier  rn-1556. 
The  edition  of  1  !;7  ^  is  moft  efteemed.  The 
french  verfion  was  dedicated  to  Henry  II. 
of  France,  and  printed  at  Bafil  in  1551;. 
The  fault  which  has  been  moft  generally 
condemned  in  his  latin  tranflation,  is  the 
affedation  of  ufingonly  claffical  terms.  He 
is  accufed,  but  without  juft  ground,  of 
having  run  into  the  other  extremes  in  his 
french  tranflation  ;  that  is,  of  having  made 
ufe  of  low  and  vulgar  terms.  Some  people 
are  very  unfortunate,  they  can  never  avoid 
cenfure.  If  any  other  man  than  Cafi;alio 
(fays  Bayle)  had  made  this  tranflation  of 
the  fcriptures,  fcarce  any  fault  would  have 
been  found  with  the  ftylc. 
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him,  on  two  principles,  the  gravity  of  bodies,  and  the  a»rHon  of 
minds  ;  the  former  giving  them  a  continual  tendency  to  reft, 
the  other  renewing  their  motion.  This  doclrine,  the  key  to  the 
fyllem  of  the  univerfe,  as  he  pretended,  did  not  appear  to  be 
fo  to  the  abbe  Saint  Pierre.  Though  the  friend  of  the  mathe- 
matician, he  attacked  him ;  the  jeluit  anfwered.  The  papers 
on  both  fides  fhewed  much  reflexion,  though  in  a  fingular  chan-? 
nel.  The  fecond  work  of  pere  Caftel  was  his  plan  of  an  abridg- 
ed fyftem  of  mathematics,  Paris  1727,  4to,  which  was  foon  fol- 
lowed by  an  univerfal  fyllem  of  mathematics,  17  28,410.  This  work 
was  applauded  both  in  England  and  France.  The  Royal  Society  of 
London  admitted  him  of  their  body.  His  ocular  harptichord  com- 
pletely difplayed  the  natural  fertility  of  his  mind  in  inventions. 
His  fyftems  at  firil  were  no  more  than  hypothefes  ;  but  by  in- 
fenfible  degrees  he  thought  he  Ihould  realize  them.  As  a  geo- 
metrician he  might  demonftrate  the  analogy  between  founds  and 
colours  i  but  it  could  only  be  fome  wealthy  blockhead  who 
ihould  attempt  to  conftrucl  fo  expeniive  a  machine  as  his  harp- 
fichord,  and  the  execution  of  which  was  impradlicable.  It  mu(l 
however  be  confefled,  that  this  fanciful  projeft  gave  birth  to  fome 
uieful  difcoveries.  The  Vrai  fyfteme  de  phyHque  generale. 
de  Newton,  1743,  4*^^»  ^^'^  ^^"^  more  honour  in  the  opinion 
of  feveral  of  the  learned,  though  it  was  difpleafing  to  others. 
He  reverenced  the  englifti  phiiofopher,  though  his  doclrine  ap- 
peared to  him  but  little  adapted  to  reveal  the  true  fyftem  of  the 
univerfe.  "  Newton  and  Defcartes,  faid  he,  are  nearly  on  a 
par  in  regard  to  invention  ;  but  the  lattej:  had  more  facility  and 
elevation;  the  other,  with  lefs  facility,  was  more  profound. 
Such  is  pretty  nearly  the  character  of  the  two  nations:  the  french 
genius  builds  upwards,  the  engiilh  genius  downwards.  Each 
of  them  had  the  ambition  to  make  a  world,  as  Alexander  had 
that  of  conquering  it,  and  both  had  grand  ideas  of  nature.'* 
There  is  likewife  by  pere  Caftel  a  tracl  intituled,  Optic  of  co- 
lours, Paris,  1740,  i2mo,  with  other  produ£lion6  of  lefs  con- 
fequence,  to  be  feen  in  the  iViemoires  de  I  revoux,  in  which 
he  was  for  fome  time  concerned.  1  he  Ityle  of  Caftel  partook 
of  the  fire  of  his  genius  and  the  wanderings  of  his  imagination. 
The  converfation  turning  one  day,  in  prefence  of  Fontenelle, 
on  the  marks  of  originality  in  the  works  of  this  fcholar,  fome- 
body  faid,  "  But  he  is  mad." — "  1  know  it,"  returned  Fonte- 
nelle, **  and  1  am  forry  for  it,  for  it  is  a  great  pity  !  But  I  like 
him  better  for  being  oritjinal  and  a  little  mad,  tlian  I  fliould  if 
he  were  in  his  fenfcs  without  being  original."  Pere  Caftel  died  the 
nth  of  January  1757,  at  the  age  of  68.  The  abbe  de  la  Porte 
pubUlhed  in  1763,  i2mo,  at  Paris  under  the  imprint  of  Amfter- 
dam,  L'efprit,  les  faillies  Sc  fingularites  du  pere  Caftel.     The 
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authot  treats  oh  i  great  number  of  fubje£ls  \  and  tbbtigti  \i6 
enters  deeply  into  none,  yet  he  thinks  .much,  and  fometimes 
very  well* 

CASTKLL  (Edmund),  a  divine  of  the  laft  century,  who 
deferves  to  be  recorded  as  a  remarkable  example  of  literary 
generofity,  joined  to  literary  induftry,  was  born,  in  1606,  at 
Hatley  in  Cambridgefliire.  After  going  through  a  courfe  o^ 
grammatical  education,  he  became  a  member,  1621,  of  Ema- 
nuel college,  Cambridge,  where  he  continued  many  years. 
Afterwards,  he  removed  to  St.  John's  college  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  library  there,  which  was  of  great  fervice  to  him 
in  compiling  his  grand  work,  his  Lexicon  heptaglotton.  In  due 
courfe,  he  took  the  feveral  degrees  of  B.  and  M.  A.  and  of  B. 
and  D.  D.  and  the  fame  of  his  learning  occafioned  his  being 
chofen  F.  R.  S.  His  Lexicon  heptaglotton  coll  him  the  afli- 
duous  labour  of  17  years.  The  unweaHed  diligence  which  he 
employed  in  this  undertaking,  injured  his  health,  and  impaired 
his  conftitution.  Befides  this,  the  work  was  the  entire  ruin  of 
his  fortune,  for  he  fpent  upon  it  upwards  of  1 2,oool.  The 
truth  of  this  is  pofitively  afierted  by  Mr.  Hearne,  whofe  au- 
thority for  it  was  a  letter  which  he  had  under  Dr.  Caftell's  own 
hand.  Hearne  pathetically  and  juftly  complains,  that  our  author 
fliould  meet  with  fo  "  very  poor  a  reward"  for  his  incredible  and 
indeed  herculean  labours.  His  ecclefiaftical  preferm.ents  were, 
iirft,  the  fmall  vicarage  of  Hatfield  Peverell,  in  Eflex,  and  af- 
terwards the  redlory  of  Wodeham  Walter,  in  the  fame  county  ; 
and  in  1663  [d]  he  became  reclor  of  Higham  Gobion,  in  Bed- 
fordfliire.  The  do£lor,  in  1666,  having  wafted  his  patrimony, 
and,  incurred  heavy  debts,  was  reduced  to  extreme  diftrefs ; 
when,  probably  in  confideration  of  his  learned  labours,  and 
difinterefted  generofity,  the  royal  favour  began  to  fmile  upon 
him.  In  that  year,  he  was  made  king's  chaplain  and  arable 
profeflbr  at  Cambridge  ;  and  in  1668  he  obtained  a  prebend 
of  Canterbury.  In  the  next  year  he  publlfhed  his  Lexicon 
heptaglotton ;  but  the  publication  procured  him  no  compenfation 
for  his  large  expences  and  his  indefatigable  diligence.  The 
copies  of  the  book  lay  almoft  entirely  unfold  upon  his  hands. 
In  1673  he  told  a  friend,  "  he  had  at  leaft  looo  copies  left; 
and  found  none  that  regarded  the  work  or  author,  of  thofe  that 
once  fed  him  with  better  promifes." 

Dr.  Callell's  induftry  and  liberality  were  not  confined  to  his 
lexicon.  He  was  eminently  afliftant  to  Dr.  Walton,  in  the  ce- 
lebrated edition  of  the  Polyglott  bible.     This  is  acknowledged 

[d]  The  bond  for  payment  of  his  is  fome  reafon  to  think  that  he  had  the 
tenths  is  dated  May  27,  i66j  ;  but  there     retlory  two  yeais  earlier. 
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by  Walton,  who,  after  complimenting  our  aut1ior*s  erudition 
and  modefty,  mentions  the  diligence  he  employed  upon  the  ia- 
maritan,  the  fyriac,  the  arable,  and  the  xthiopic  verfions  ;  his 
having  given  a  latin  tranflation  of  the  Canticles,  under  the  lail 
verfion ;  and  his  adding  to  all  of  them  learned  notes.  Thefe 
acknowledgments,  however,  were  by  no  means  equal  to  Caf- 
tell's  merit  and  fervices;  for  he  translated  feveral  books  of  die 
new  teftament,  and  the  fyriac  verfion  of  Job  where  it  differs  from 
the  arable*.  We  know  of  nothing  farther  publilhed  by  Dr. 
Callell,  excepting  a  thjn  4to pamphlet,  in  1660,  intituled,  "Sol 
Anglis  oriens  aufpiciis  Caroli  II.  regum  gloriofiilinii ;'  and 
adorned  with  an  admirable  head  of  that  monarch.  From  a 
letter  of  our  author's,  which  is  dill  extant,  and  was  written  in 
1674,  it  appears,  that  the  many  difcouragements  he  had  met 
with,  had  not  extinguifljed  his  ardour  for  the  promotion  of 
oriental  literature  [h].  The  fame  letter  fiiews,  that  in  his 
application  to  the  learned  languages,  he  had  forgotten  the  cul- 
tivation of  his  native  tongue,  and  that  even  his  orthography 
did  not  keep  pace  with  the  improvements  of  the  time.  Dr. 
Caflell  died  at  Higham  Gobion,  in  1685,  being  about  79  years 
of  age.  His  oriental  manufcripts,  38  in  number,  19  in  hebrew, 
13  in  arable,  and  6  in  iethiopic,  to  all  which  the  efBgies  of  the 
do6lor  were  affixed,  and  his  name  infcrlbed  in  them,  were  be- 
queathed by  him  to  the  public  library  of  the  univerfity  of  Cam- 
bridge. To  Emanuel  college  in  the  fame  univerfity.  Dr.  Callel! 
bequeathed  i !  i  printed  books ;  to  St.  John's  college  a  filver 
tankard,  weighing  26  ounces,  value  7I.  on  condition  his  name 
Ihould  be  infcribed  on  it  j  and  to  Dr.  Henry  Compton,  bilhop 
of  London  (to  whom  he  acknowledges  the  highell  obligations), 
IOC  copies  of  the  hcptaglort  Lexicon,  with  all  his  bibles  and 
other  oriental  parts  of  holy  fcripture,  in  number  52  [f].  The 
reft  of  his  books  were  fold  by  au^ion  at  Cambridge  in  June 
1680.  It  is  fuppofed  that  about  500  of  his  lexicojis  were  un- 
fold at  the  time  of  his  death.  Thefe  were  placed  by  Mrs. 
Crifp,  Dr.  Caltell's  niece  and  executrix,  in  a  room  of  one  of 
her  tenant's  houfes  at  Martin,  in  Surry,  where  for  manv  years 
they  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  rats,  who  made  fuch  havoc  among 
them,  that  when  they  came  into  poflelTion  of  this  lady's  execu- 
tors, fcarcely  one  complete  volume  could  be  formed  out  of  the 
remainder,  and  the  whole  load  of  learned  rags  fold  only  for  7I. 
Dr.  CaftcU  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Higham  Gobion,  where, 
in  his  life-time,  he  erected  a  monument,  being  a  tablet  of  black 

[v]  Written  to  Dr.  Spencer,  and  prs-  he  forgot  to  mention  that  Caftell  not  onlj 

ferved  in  the  manufcript  library  at  Lam-  fpent  his  whole  gratuity  on  the  work,  but 

kcth.  ic-col.  befides. 

*   Dr.  Walton  mentions  th-  gratuities         [f]  The  legacy  to  the  bifliop  of  London 

which  he  bellowed  on   the    learned  men  vras  appraifed   by  Mr.  Edsvjrd  Milliii^tcn 

w;i«  afliiW  hijn  iu  his  imdcrtakipg.     But  (the  bookfcUer)  kt24.1  10s. 
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marble  on  a  white  ftone  frame,  on  which  there  is  nn  Infcrip- 
tion,  that,  neither  by  its  latinity  nor  by  its  exccutionj  reflect* 
much  honour  on  his  tafte. 

CASTELVETRO  (Lewis),  an  Italian  critic,  famous  for  his 
parts,  but  more  famous  for  his  fpleen  and  ill-nature,  was  born 
at  Moiiena  in  1505.  Being  defpifed  for  his  poverty  by  the  ig- 
norant part  of  mankind,  and  hated  for  his  knowledge  by  the 
learned,  fiys  Moreri,  he  left  his  own  country,  and  went  into 
Germany,  where  he  refided  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  Maxi- 
milian II.  After  fix  years  abfence  he  returned  to  Modena,  and 
diftinguiihed  himfelf  chiefly  by  his  commentary  upon  Ariftctle's 
Poetics }  where,  Rapin  allures  us,  he  always  made  it  a  rule  to 
find  fomething  to  except  againil  in  the  text  of  Arlilotle.  He 
attacked  his  contemporary  and  rival  in  polite  literature,  Han- 
nibal Caro,  as  we  have  obferved  under  his  article ;  and  the 
quarrel  did  not  end  without  many  fatirical  pieces  written  on 
both  fides  in  verfe  and  profe.  Caftelvetro  however  was  afhfled 
here  by  his  friends :  for  though  he  knew  how  to  lay  down  rules 
for  writing  poetry,  yet  he  was  not  the  leaft  of  a  poet  himfelf. 
This  critic  at  length  fell  under  the  cognifance  of  the  inquintion 
at  Rome,  by  which  he  was  accufed  of  paying  too  much  defer- 
ence to  the  new  opinions,  and  not  enough  to  the  old.  This 
topic  for  cavilling  he  had  probably  picked  up  in  his  travels  into 
Germany,  where  Lutheranifm  was  ellabliihed ;  and  we  fup- 
pofe  it  had  lnfe<5i:ed  his  converfation  and  writings.  He  had 
a  mind  to  be  tried  at  a  dillance,  as  he  tlien  was,  before  a 
council  ;  but  the  pope  acquainted  the  cardinal  of  Mantua,  his 
legate,  that  fince  Caltelvetro  had  been  accufed  before  theinqui- 
fitlon  at  Rome,  it  was  neceifary  for  him  to  appear  there,  under 
the  character  of  a  perfon  accufed.  Upon  the  pope's  afluring 
him  of  high  honours  if  he  was  found  innocent,  and  of  clemency 
if  guilty,  he  appeared  before  the  inquiiition,  and  was  examined 
in  October  1560  :  but  finding  himfelf  embarrafled  by  the  quef- 
tions  put  to  him,  and  efpccially  in  regard  to  a  book  of  Me- 
lanilhon,  which  he  had  traullated  into  Italian,  he  durft  not 
truft  the  pope  any  longer,  but  tied.  He  went  to  Bafil  inSwit- 
2erland,  where  he  punued  the  ftudy  of  the  belles  lettres  to  the 
time  of  his  death;  and  this  happened  Feb.  20,   157 1  [g]. 

CASTIGLIONE  (Balthazar),  an  eminent  Italian  noble- 
man, was  defcended  from  an  iUuilrious  and  ancient  family,  and 
born  in  his  own  villa  at  Cafatico,  In  the  duchy  of  Mantua, 
Dec.  6,  147H.  On  coming  to  a  proper  age,  he  had  mailers 
appointed  him,  under  whom  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 

[g]  We  learn  from  the  Menagiana,  that  it  coil  him  half  his  life   in  compofing. 

Caltelvetro's  houfe  being  on  fire  at  Lyons,  Hiboiher  pieces  are  inferior  to  his  Poetics  ; 

he  cried  out  Al  pociica  !  ♦•  Save  my  poetics!"  and  his  pollhumnus  works  fall  greatly  fhort 

which  flicws  that  he  confidered  this  work  of  that  perfeftioa   to  which,    if  he  had 

as  (he  belt  of  hij  pej-jormances.    Indeed  it  lived  to  corrett  them,  they  would  pro- 


oujht  to  bs  ia,  if  what  is  faid  lie  trjc,  that     bably  h<ive  attained. 
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greek  and  latin  tongues  :  in  the  latter  of  which  he  was  inftrufted 
by  Demetrius  Chalcondylas  of  Conftantinople,  who  then  re- 
fided  at  Milan.  He  likewife  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of 
painting,  fculpture,  and  architeclure,  as  appears  from  the  book 
he  wrote  in  favour  of  thofe  arts  j  and  he  made  fo  great  a  pro- 
grefs  in  them,  that  Raphael  Urbin  and  Buonaroti,  though  in- 
comparable artifts,  never  thought  their  works  perfect,  unlefs 
they  had  the  approbation  of  Caftiglione. 

When  Caftiglione  was  i8  years  of  age,  he  went  into  military 
fervice  under  Lewis  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan  ;  but  his  fa- 
ther dying  foon  after,  and  fome  difaftrous  circumftances  over- 
taking that  ftate,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  camp,  aqd  return 
to  Mantua.  He  engaged  a  fecond  time  in  the  fervice  of  the 
duke,  and  diftinguiihed  himfelf  greatly  by  his  bravery  and  con- 
dnci :  but  returning  foon  after,  and  being  defirous  to  fee  other 
courts,  particularly  that  of  Rome,  he  went  thither  at  the  very 
time  that  Julius  II.  obtained  the  popedom.  His  fame  was  not 
unknown  to  this  pontiff;  and  the  high  opinion  he  had  of  his 
abilities  and  merit  made  him  write  to  Guido  Ubaldo  duke  of 
Urbino,  his  coufin,  that  if  he  would  fend  him  to  the  court  of 
Rome  in  his  own  name,  with  the  character  of  a  public  minifter, 
he  fhould  take  it  as  a  fingular  obligation.  Caftiglione  was 
26  years  of  age ;  and  Guido  Ubaldo  fent  him  ambaflador  to 
pope  Julius,  to  accommodate  affairs  of  the  higheft  importance. 
He  was  fent  upon  a  fecond  embaffy  to  Lewis  XIL  of  France, 
and  upon  a  third  to  Henry  VIL  of  England;  whither  he  went 
to  be  inverted  with  tlie  noble  order  of  the  garter  for  the  duke 
his  matter.  On  his  arrival  in  England  he  was  received  with  all 
the  marks  of  honour  and  efteem  ;  being  met  at  the  port  where 
he  landed  by  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  who  was  then  lord  of  the 
bedchamber,  accompanied  by  many  other  lords,  and  a  king  at 
arms.  After  he  had  difpatched  his  bufinefs  here,  and  was  re- 
turned home,  to  gratify  the  importunities  of  Alfonfo  Ariofto 
his  particular  friend,  he  began  his  celebrated  work,  "  the 
Courtier  ;"  which  in  a  fmall  fpace  of  time  he  completed  at 
Rome,  in  March  1516.  From  this  work  we  may  perceive  how 
intim£,te  he  was  with  the  greek  and  latin  authors,  having  here 
gleaned  together  the  firft  flowers  of  their  wit,  and  treafured  up, 
as  it  wer«,  in  a  fmgle  cabinet,  the  richeft  jewels  of  antiquity. 
The  book  has  been  univerfally  well  received  both  in  Italy  and 
abroad,  often  reprinted,  and  iranflated  into  feveral  languages. 
It  is  full  of  moral  and  political  inilructions ;  and,  if  we  feek 
the  italian  tongue  in  its  perfedtion,  it  is  faid  that  it  can  no 
where  be  found  better  than  here. 

Caftiglione  was  highly  efteemed  and  favoured  by  the  duke 
Francifco  Moria,  who  conftituted  him  his  firft  minifter  of  ftate, 
as  well  in  civil  as  military  affairs ;  and  for  his  fervices,  particu^ 
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larly  at  the  fiege  of  Mirandola,  at  which  pope  Julius  vns  pre* 
fent,  made  him  ^^  free  gift  of  the  caftle  of  Nuvolara,  in  the 
-  county  of  Pefaro,  with  the  moll  ample  privileges  to  himfelf, 
and  to  his  heirs  and  fucceflbrs  forever.  This  was  in  1513- 
Not  long  after  Leo  X.  confirmed  it  to  him  by  two  briefs ;  the 
one  written  to  him  by  Peter  Bembus,  and  dated  March  14, 
1514 ;  the  other  byjacomus  Sadolet,  in  May  following.  Having 
now  reached  his  36th  year,  he  married  a  noble  kdy,  who  was 
the  daughter  of  the  famous  BentivogUo,  and  very  remarkable 
for  her  wit  and  beauty.  She  brought  him  a  ion  and  two 
daughters,  and  then  died  j  having  lived  no  more  than  four  years 
witli  him. 

A  little  before  this  misfortune,  the  marquis  of  Mantua  fent 
him  to  Leo  X.  as  his  ambalTador ;  and  after  the  death  of  Leo 
he  continued  at  Rome  in  that  capacity,  under  Hadrian  VL  and 
Clement  VIL      Clement  fent  him  to  the  emperor  Charles  V^9 
court  in  quality  of  legate  ;  where  afl'airs  were  to  be  tvanfacled 
of  the  highefl;  importance,  not  only  to  the  pontilical  fee,  but  to 
all  Italy.     He  went  into  Spain,  Ocl.  1524;  and  in  his  nego- 
tiations and  tranfa£lions  not  only  anfwered  the  pope's  expec- 
tations, but  alfo  acquired  the  good-will  of    the   emperor,    by 
whom  he  was  foon  received  as  a  favourite  counfellor  and  friend, 
as  well  as  an  ambalTador.     Among  other  marks  of  affe£llon, 
which  the  emperor  fliewed  Caftiglioiie,  this  was  a  lingular  onej 
that  being  then  at  war  with  Francis  I.  of  France,  he  always 
defired  him  to  be  prelent  at  the  military  councils  of  that  war  ) 
and,  when  it  was  fuppofed  that  the  war  would  be  ended  by  a 
iingle  combat  between  Charles  V.   and  Francis  L   with  only 
tliree  knights  attending  them,  the  emperor  pitched  upon  Caftig- 
lione  to  be  one  of  the  number.     He  alfo  made  him  a  free  de- 
nizen of  Spain  *,  and  foon  after  nominated  him  to  the  bilhopric 
of  Avila.      Ami   becaufe  this  happened  at  the  juncture  of   the 
facking  of  Rome,  fonie  took  occafion  to  refiedt  upon  CaRiglione,,- 
as  if  he  had  negle6led  the  afi'airs  of  the  court  of  Rome,  for  the 
fake  of  gratifying  the  inclinations  of  the  emperor.     This  was 
indeed  the  current  opinion  at  Rome :    but  Caftlglione  defended 
himfelf  from  the  imputation  in  his  letter   to   Clement  VIL — ; 
It  is  probable  that  there  were  no  real  grounds  for  it,  fince  Cle- 
ment himfelf  does  not  appear  to  have  given  the  kail  credit  to 
it.     Paul  Jovius  fays,  that  if  Caftiglione  had  lived,  the  pope 
intended  to  have  made  him  a  cardinal  •,   and  after  his  death,  in. 
two  of  his  hollnefs's  briefs,  both  of  condolence  to  his  mother, 
there  are  the  ftrongeft  exprelTions  of  his  unblemiflied  fidelity 
and  devotion  to  the  fee  of  Rome.      However,  the  very  irapa-» 
tUtion  affefled  Caftiglione  fo  fenfibly,  that  it  was  fuppofed  in 
fome  meafure  to  have  contributed   to  his  death.     His  copili-^ 
tution  was  already  impaired  with  the  cQntiuual  fatigues,  civil  asj 
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Well  as  mjlitary,  in  which  he  had  always  been  engaged ;  and 
falling  at  length  fick  at  Toledo,  he  died  Feb.  2,  1529.  The 
emperor,  who  was  then  at  Toledo,  was  extremely  grieved,  and 
commanded  all  the  prelates  and  lords  of  his  court  to  attend  his 
corpfe  to  the  principal  church  there ;  and  the  funeral  offices 
were  celebrated  by  the  archbifliop,  with  fuch  folemnity  and 
pomp  as  was  never  permitted  to  any  one  before,  the  princes  of 
the  blood  excepted.  Sixteen  months  after  his  body  was  re- 
moved by  his  mother  from  Toledo  to  Mantua,  and  interred  ii^ 
a  church  of  her  own  building ;  where  a  very  fine  and  fump- 
tuous  monument  was  railed,  and  a  latin  epitaph  infcribed,  which 
was  written  by  cardinal  Bembo  [h]. 

CASTILLE  (Alphonsus  X.  oF),who  has  commonly  been 
called  the  Wife,  was  born  in  1203,  and  is  now  more  famous  for 
having  been  an  aftronomer  than  a  king.  He  fucceeded  his  father 
Ferdinand  III.  in  1252  ;  but  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  be 
happy  in  his  reign,  though  he  was  a  prince  of  uncommonly 
great  qualities.  The  firll  fource  of  his  troubles  proceeded  from 
his  having  no  children  by  lolante,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Ar- 
ragon,  whom  he  married  in  1246:  and  whom  therefore  he  re- 
folved  to  divorce,  under  a  pretence  of  barrennefs,  and  to  look 
for  another  in  the  court  of  Denmark.  Accordingly  the  princefs 
of  Denmark  arrived  in  1254  ;  but  the  queen  proved  at  laft  with 
child,  and  continued  to  breed  till  (he  had  brought  him  nine 
children  ;  upon  which  the  affair  of  the  divorce  was  at  an  end. 
Though  this  prince  had  not  the  art  of  making  himfelf  beloved 
by  his  fubjecls,  nor  by  the  neighbouring  kings,  yet  his  repu- 
tation was  very  great  in  foreign  countries.  His  knowledge, 
parts,  eloquence,  and  politics,  made  him  famous  ;  which  in- 
duced fome  of  the  electors,  in  1258,  to  confer  on  him  the  im- 
perial crown.  But  as  he  neglected  to  fupport  his  party  by  his 
prefence,  the  empire  was  given  to  Rodolphus,  in  fpite  of  all 
the  oppofition  of  his  ambaffadors.  Meanwhile  his  great  qua- 
lities, and  reputation  abroad,  could  not  fecure  him  from  plots 
and  difturbances  at  home :  and  at  laft  his  own  fon  Sanchez  ap- 
peared at  the  head  of  a  rebellion  againft  him,  and  involved  the 
kingdom  in  a  civil  war,  which  did  hot  end  till  the  death  of 
Alphonfus. 

But  let  us  con  fider  Alphonfus  in  that  part  of  his  chara£ler  for  the 
fake  ofwhich  we  have  given  himaplace  in thcfe memoirs;  we  mean 
a«  an  aftronomer  and  a  man  of  letters.     He  underftood  ailro- 

[h]   Befides  hi*   incomparable   book,  of  the  famt  family,    who   lived  here  ia 

the   Courtier,    he    compofed    many   latin  England,  under  the  patronage  of  Edmund 

and  tufcan  poems;  which  wirh  fome  of  Gibfon,  biihop  of  London.     The   Icaliait 

his   letters  are  placed  at  th:   end  ot  the  is  printed  with  it ;  and  before  the  whole  is 

englifh  verfion  ot  the  Courtier,  puhhflied  prefixed  the  life  of  the  author,  to  which 

at  London  in    1727.      This   verfion   was  the  reader  is  indebted  for  the  account  hei» 

Muii  sy  A.  P.  Caftiglioae,   a  gsaileman  given. 
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nomy,  plulofophy,  aitd  hiftory,  as  If  he  had  been  onty  a  man 
of  letters ;  and  compofed  books  upon  the  motions  of  the  hea- 
vens, and  on  the  hiftory  of  Spain,  which  are  highly  commended. 
In  his  ailrotiomic;*!  piirfuits  he  difcovcred  that  the  tables  of 
Ptolemy  were  extremely  full  of  errors;  and  conceived  there- 
upon a  refolution  to  correct  them.  For  this  purpofe  he  aflem- 
blcd  a  number  of  allronomers  at  Toledo,  where  a  plan  was 
projected  for  the  forming  of  new  tables.  Ihefe  tables  were 
drawn  up  cliietly^by  the  fkill  and  pains  of  rabbi  Ifaac  Hazan,  a 
learned  jew;  and  they  were  called  Alphonfme  tables,  in  honour 
of  Alphonfus,  who  was  at  vaft  expenccs  about  them.  But 
their  dearnefs  did  not  confift  altogether  in  the  great  fums  of 
money  he  laid  out  upon  them,  but  in  their  caufnig  him  to  lofe 
the  empire  of  Germany.  He  fixed  the  epoch  of  thofe  tables 
to  May  30,  1232;  which  was  the  day  of  his  acceflion  to  the 
throne.  W&  mull  not  forget  a  memorable  faying  of  Alphonfus, 
which  has  been  recorded  for  its  boldnefs  :  it  is,  "  that  if  he  had 
been  cuiufdItedSn  the  formation  of  the  world,  he  could  have 
given  fome  hints  for  the  better."  Mariana  however  fays,  that 
this  flory  of  him  relied  only  upon  a  vulgar  tradition.  We  can- 
not think  it  improbable,  that  if  Alphonfus  did  pafs  fo  bold  a  cen- 
fure  on  any  part  of  the  univerfe,  it  was  on  the  celeltial  fphere. 
Vor,  befidesthathefliidied  nothing  more, it  is  certain  that  at  that 
time  aftronomers  explained  the  motions  of  the  heavens  by  in- 
tricate and  confufed  hypotheles,  which  did  no  honour  to  God, 
nor  anfwered  in  any  wife  the  idea  of  an  able  workman.  .So  that 
>f,  from  confidering  the  multitude  of  fpheres  of  which  Ptolemy's 
fyllem  Is  comjwfed,  and  thofe  many  eccentric  circles  and  epi- 
cycles with  which  it  is  embarralTed,  we  fuppofe  Alphonlus  to 
have  made  ufe  of  the  above  expreflions,  the  boldnefs  and  im-, 
piety  of  the  eenfure  will  be  greatly  diminiihed. 
'  Alphonfus  died  in  1284.  Mai-iana  tells  us,  that  he  was  the 
firil  king  of  CJiitile  who  permitted  all  the  public  afts  to  b» 
drawn  up  in  the  vulgar  tongue  ;  and  wlio  caufed  the  Icriptures 
to  be  tranflated  into  it.  A  code  or  body  of  laws,  begun  in  his 
father' .'^  reign,  was  thiifiied  by  his  care.  No  regard  was  paid  to 
his  will  in  tlie  difpofal  of  his  kingdom.  Sanchez  kept  poflef- 
fion  of  the  throne,  while  his  nephews,  the  fons  of  his  elder 
brother  Ferdinand  who  m  as  deceafed,  could  fcarce  enjoy  their 
liberty.  lolante,  their  grandmotlier,  was  Hcd  with  ihcm  to  the 
court  of  the  kiiig  of  Airjgon,  lell  Sanchez  ftiould  form  any  de- 
fign  againil  their  lives.  It  were  to  be  wiflied,  fays  Bayle,  for 
the  honour  of  Icarninjj,  that  aprifice,  who  was  fo  adorned  with 
it,  had  governed  his  people  more  fortunately  and  mors 
wifely. 

CASTII>LO-Y-SAAVFDRA  (Anthont  del\    a  painter, 
lljorn  at  Cordova  in  Spain,  died  there  m  i^'67,  at  the  age  of  64. 

*?%•"  After 
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After  the  death  of  his  father,  Auguftine  Caftillo,  whofe  dif- 
ciple  he  was,  he  repaired  to  Seville  for  the  purpofe  of  improving 
himfelf  in  the  fchool  of  Francis  Zurbaran.  Iking  returned  to 
his  native  country,  he  acquired  great  reputation  by  his  works ; 
wliich  was  fo  well  eftabliflied,  that  even  at  this  day  no  one  is 
confidered  as  a  man  of  tafte  if  he  does  not  pollefs  fome  piece 
by  this  great  artifl.  He  treated  hiftoiy,  landfcape  and  portrait, 
with  equal  fuccefs.  His  drawing  is  excellent  •,  but  his  colouring 
is  deficient  in  graces  and  talle.  It  is  faid,  that,  on  his  return 
to  Seville,  he  was  feized  with  fuch  a  fit  of  jealoufy  at  feeing  the 
pictures  of  the  voung  Murello,  of  a  freflmefs  and  colouring 
much  fuperior  to  his,  that  he  died  of  vexation  fliortly  after  his 
return  to  Cordova. 

CASTRUCCIO  (Castracani),  a  famous  italian  general, 
was  born,  nobody  knows  how,  at  Lucca  in  Tufcany,  in  12B4; 
for  he  was  taken  up  one  morning  accidentally  in  a  vineyard, 
where  he  had  been  laid  and  covered  with  leaves.    He  was  found 
by  Dianora,  a  widow  lady,    and  filler  of  Antonio,  a  canon  of 
St.  Michael  in  Lucca,  who  was  defcended  from  the  illullrious 
family  of  the  Cailracani.     Antonio  being  a  prieil,  and  Dianora 
having  no  children,  they  determined  to  bring  him  up,  chriftened 
him  Cailruccio,  by  the  name  of  their  father,  and  educated  him 
as  carefully  as  if  he  had  been  their  own.    Antonio  defigned  him 
foraprieft,  and  accordingly  trained  him   to  letters;  but  Caf- 
truccio  was  fcarcely  14  years  old,  when  lie  began  to  neglecl  his 
books,  and  to  devote  himfelf  to  military  fports,  to  wrtllling, 
running,  and  other  violent  exercifes,  which  very  w^ell  fuited  his 
great  llrength  of   body.     At  that  time  the  two  great  factions, 
the  Guelfs  and  Ghlbilins,  fharcd  all  Italy  between  them,  divided 
the  popes  and  tlie  empemrs,  and  engaged  in  their  d liferent  in- 
terells,  not  only  the  members  of  the  fame  town,  but  even  the 
members  of  the  fame  family.     Francifco,  a  confiderable  man 
on  the  fide  of  the  Ghibilins,   obfer>'ing  one  day  in  the  market- 
place the  uncommon  fpirit  and  qualities  of  Caflruccio,  pre- 
vailed with  Antonio  to  let  him  turn  foldier.     This  was  entirely 
to  the  inclination  :yid  tafte  of  Caftruccio,  who  prefently  becam« 
accomplifhed  in  every  thing  which  could  adorn  his  profeflion. 
He  was  18  years  old,  when  the  faction  of  the  Guelfs  drove  the 
Ghibilins  out  of  Pavia,  and  was  then  made  a  lieutenant  of  a 
company  of  foot  by  Francifco  Guinigt,  of  whom  the  prince  of 
Milan  had  follicited   fuocours.     The  firft  campaign  this  new 
lieutenant  made,  he  gave  fuch  proofs  of  his  courage  and  con- 
du(fl  as  fpread  his  fame  all  over  Lombardy;  and  Guinigi  con- 
ceived fuch  an  opinion  of  hiir),  and  had  fo  much  confidence  in 
him,  that,  dying  foon  after,  he  committed  the  care  of  his   fon 
/and  the  management  of  his  eltate  to  him.    So  great  a  truft  and 
»inuniilrat:on  made  Caftruccio  more  coafiderable  than  before^ 

C  c  3  but 
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but  then  they  created  him  many  enemies,  and  loft  him  fomc 
friends  :  for,  knowing  him  to  be  of  an  high  and  enterpviling 
fpirit,  many  began  to  fancy  his  views  were  to  empire,  and  to, 
opprefs  the  liberty  of  his  country.  He  went  on  ftill  to  diftin- 
guifh  himfelf  by  miUtary  exploits,  and  at  laft  raifed  fo  much 
jealoufy  and  envy  in  his  chief  commander,  that  he  was  impri- 
foned  by  ftratagem,  with  a  view  of  being  put  to  death.  13ut 
the  people  of  Lucca  foon  releafedhim  from  the  inconveniencies 
of  a  prifon  -,  and,  in  a  fliort  time  after,  folemnly  chofe  him  their 
fovereign  prince.  There  were  not  then,  either  in  Lombardy  or 
Tufcany,  any  of  the  Ghibilins,  who  did  not  look  upon  Cailruccio 
as  the  true  head  of  their  faction.  Thofe  who  were  baniflicd  their 
country  upon  that  account  fled  to  him  for  protection,  and  pro- 
mifed  unanimoufly,  that  if  he  could  reftore  them  to  their  eflates, 
they  would  ferve  him  fo  efFeftually  that  the  fovereignty  of  their 
country  fliould  be  his  reward.  Flattered  by  thefe  promifes,  and 
encouraged  by  the  ftrength  of  his  forces,  he  entertained  a  de- 
(ign  of  making  himfelf  mafter  of  Tufcany  j  and  to  give  more 
reputation  to  his  affairs,  he  entered  into  a  league  with  the  prince 
of  Milan.  He  kept  his  army  condantly  on  foot,  and  employed 
it  as  fuited  beft  with  his  own  defigns.  For  the  fcrvices  he  did 
the  pope  he  was  made  fenator  of  Rome,  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary ceremony.  The  day  of  his  promotion  he  came  forth  in  a 
habit  fuitable  to  his  dignity,  but  enriched  with  a  delicate  em- 
broidery, and  with  two  devices  artificially  wrought  in,  one  be- 
fore, the  other  behind.  The  former  was  in  thefe  words,  "  He 
is  as  it  pleafes  God ;"  the  latter,  "  And  fliall  be  what  God  will 
have  him."  While  Caftruccio  was  at  Rome,  news  was  brought 
him  which  obliged  liim  to  return  in  all  hafte  to  Lucca.  The 
Florentines  were  making  war  upon  him,  and  had  .already  done 
him  fome  damage  ;  and  confpiracies  were  forming  againlt  him, 
as  an  ufurper,  at  Eifa  and  in  feveral  places.  But  Caflruccio 
fought  his  way  through  them  all  •,  and  the  fupreme  authority  of 
Tufcany  was  juft  falling  into  his  hands,  when  fortune,  jealous 
as  it  were  of  his  glory,  put  a  period  to  his  progrefs  and  his  life. 
An  army  of  ;jo,ooo  foot  and  10,000  horfe  appeared  againd  him 
in  May  1328.  He  deftroyed  22,000  of  them,  with  rhe  lofs  of 
not  quite  1600  of  his  own  men.  He  was  returning  from  the 
field  of  battle;  but  happened  to  halt  a  little,  for  the  fake  of 
thanking  and  carefling  his  foldiers  as  they  pafled  :  fired  with 
an  adlion  as  fatiguing  as  glorious,  and  covered  with  fweat,  a 
north  wind  blew  upon  him,  and  affected  him  fo,  that  he  fell 
immediately  into  a  lit  of  ague.  At  firft  he  neglected  it,  believing 
himfelf  fufficiently  hardened  agairift  fuch  attacks ;  but  the  fit 
increafmg,  and  v/ith  it  the  fever,  his  phyficians  gave  him  over, 
and  he  died  in  a  few  days.  He  was  in  his  44th  year ;  and  from 
the  time  he  came  to  appear  firft  in  the  world,  he  always,  as 

well 
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C^ell  m  KiS  good  as  bad  fortune,  exprefled  the  fame  fteadlnefs 
and  equality  of  fpirit.  As  he  left  feveral  monuments  of  his 
good  fortune  behind  liim,  fo  he  was  not  afhamed  to  leave  fome 
memorials  of  his  adverfity.  Thus,  when  he  was  delivered  from 
the  imprifonment  above  mention€d,  he  c^ufed  the  irons  with 
which  he  was  loaded  to  be  hung  in  the  moll  public  room  of  his 
palace,  where  they  were  to  be  feen  many  years  after. 

Machiavel,  who  has  wTitten  the  life  of  Caftruccio,  and  from 
whom  we  have  extrafted  this  account  of  him,  fays,  that  he  was 
rot  only  an  extraordinary  man  in  his  own  age,  but  would  have 
been  fo  in  any  other.  He  was  tall  and  well-made,  of  a  nobh: 
afpecl,  and  fo  winning  an  addrefs,  that  all  men  went  away  from 
Jiim  fatisfied.  His  hair  was  inclining  to  red  •,  and  he  wore  it 
above  his  ears.  Wherever  he  went,  fnow,  hail,  or  rain,  his 
head  was  always  uncovered.  He  had  all  the  qualities  that  make 
a  man  great :  was  grateful  to  his  friends,  terrible  to  his  enemies, 
juft  with  his  fubjecls,  fubtle  with  flrangers;  and,  where  flra- 
tagem  would  do  the  bufmefs,  he  never  had  recourfe  to  force- 
No  man  was  more  forward  to  encounter  dangers,  no  man  more 
careful  to  efcape  them.  He  had  an  uncommon  prefence  of 
mind,  and  often  made  repartees  with  great  fmartnefs. 

CATHERINE  Alexievna,  a  country  girl  of  the  name  of 
Martha,  which  flie  changed  for  Catherine  when  fhe  embraced 
the  greek  religion,  came  to  be  emprefs  of  RufTia,  was  bom  of 
very  indigent  parents,  who  lived  at  Ringen,  a  fmall  village  not 
far  from  Dorpat,  on  the  lake  Vitcherve,  in  Livonia.  While 
yet  only  three  years  old  flie  loll  her  father,  who  left  her  with  no 
ether  fupport  than  what  an  infirm  and  fickly  mother  could  afford 
her  •,  whofe  labour  was  barely  fufiicient  to  procure  them  a  fcanty 
maintenance.  She  was  handfome,  of  a  good  figure,  and  gave 
intimations  of  a  quick  underftanding.  Her  mother  had  taught 
her  to  read,  and  an  old  lutheran  clergyman,  of  the  name  of 
Gluck,  inftruded  her  in  the  principles  of  that  perfuafion. — 
Scarcely  had  fhe  attained  her  fifteenth  year,  when  fhe  loft  her 
mother.  The  good  paftor  took  her  home  to  him,  and  employed 
her  in  attending  his  children.  Catherine  availed  herfelf  of  the 
leflbns  in  mufic  and  dancing  that  were  given  them  by  their 
mafters  -,  but  the  death  of  her  benefatlor,  which  happened  not 
long  after  her  reception  into  his  family,  plunged  her  once  more 
into  the  extremity  of  indigence ;  and  her  country  being  now 
become  the  feat  of  war  between  Sweden  and  Ruflla,  fhe  went 
to  feek  an  afylum  at  Marienburg.  In  1701  flie  efpoufed  a  dra- 
goon of  the  fwedifh  garrifon  of  that  fortrefs.  If  we  are  to  be- 
lieve fome  authors,  the  very  day  that  thefe  two  lovers  had  fixed 
on  for  plighting  their  faith  at  the  altar,  Marienburg  was  be- 
fieged  by  the  Ruffians  •,  the  lover,  who  was  on  duty,  was  obliged 
to  march  with  his  troop  to  repel  the  attack,  and  periflied  in  the 
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a6\ion,  before  the  marriage  y^as  confummated.  Marienburg 
was  at  lafl  carried  by  aflault ;  wlien  general  Bauer,  feeing  Ca- 
therine among  the  prifoners,  and  being  fmitten  with  her  youth 
and  beauty,  took  her  to  his  houfe,  where  Ihe  fuperintended  his 
domellic  affairs,  and  was  fuppofed  to  be  his  miitrefs.  Soon  af- 
terwards (he  was  removed  into  the  family  of  prince  Mentlhicof, 
who  was  no  lefs  ftruck  with  the  attractions  of  the  fair  captive : 
with  him  flie  lived  till  1704. ;  when,  in  the  feventeenth  year  of 
her  age,  fhe  became  the  millrcfs  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  won 
fo  much  upon  his  affections,  that  he  efpoufed  her  on  the  29th 
of  May  17 1 1.  The  ceremony  was  fecretjy  performed- at  Ya- 
verhof,  in  l-*oland,  in  the  prefence  of  general  Bruce  -,  and  on 
the  2Cth  of  February  1-7 1 2,  it  was  publicly  folemnized,  with 
great  pomp,  at  Peterfburg  •,  on  which  occafion  {lie  received  the 
diadem  and  the  fceptre  from  the  hands  of  her  hufband.  After 
the  death  of  that  prince  in  1725,  llie  was  proclaimed  fovereign 
cmprefs  of  all  the  Ruflias.  In  this  high  ftation  flie  fhewed  her- 
felf  worthy  of  reigning,  by  completing  the  grand  defigns  which 
the  tzar  had  begun.  The  firft  thing  flie  did,  on  her  acceffion  to 
the  imperial  dignity,  was  to  caufe  all  the  gallowfes  to  be  take;i 
down,  and  all  the  implements  of  torture  to  be  deftroyed.  She 
jnftituted  a  new  order  of  knighthood,  in  honour  of  St.  Alexander 
Nefski ;  and  performed  many  actions  worthy  of  a  great  mind. 
RufTia  loft  her  the  17th  of  May  1727,  at  the  age  of  38.  She 
was  a  princefs  of  great  qualities  of  mind  and  heart.  She  at- 
tended Peter  the  Great  in  his  expeditions,  and  rendered  him 
cffential  Cervices  in  the  unfortunate  affair  of  I'ruth  :  it  was  flie 
who  advifvid  the  t^/ar  to  tempt  the  vizir  by  prefents  ;  which  fuc-. 
ceeded  beyond  expe£lation.  It  cannot  however  be  diffembled, 
that  flie  had  an  attachment  which  excited  the  jer^loufy  of  the 
tzar.  The  favoured  objedl  was  a  chamberlain  of  the  court;, 
originally  from  France,  named  monf.  de  la  Croix.  The  tzar 
Peter  caufed  him  to  be  decapitated,  under  pretence  of  fome  trea- 
fonable  correfpondence ;  after  which  he  h^d  Iiis  head  ftuck  on  a 
pike  and  placed  in  one  of  the  public  places  of  Peterfl)urg.  In 
order  that  his  empiefs  might  contemplate  at  leifure  the  view  of 
the  mangled  carcafe  of  her  lover,  he  drove  her  acrofs  this  place 
in  all  directions,  and  even  conducted  her  to  the  foot  of  the  fcaf- 
fold.  Catherine  had  addrefs  or  firmnefs  enough  to  reftrain  her 
tears.  This  princefs  has  been  fufpected  of  not  being  favourably 
difpofed  towards  the  tzarevitfli  Alexius,  who  died  under  the  dif- 
pleafure  of  his  father.  As  the  eldeft  born,  and  fprung  from 
the  firft  marriage,  he  excluded  from  the  fu«:effion  the  children 
of  Catherine  ;  this  is  perhaps  the  fole  foundation  on  v/hich  that 
reproach  has  been  built. 

CATINAT  (Nicholas),  born  at  Paris  the  ift  of  September 
1637^, the  fon  of  the  dean  of  the  counfellors  of  the  parliament, 
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began  his  career  at  the  bar,  loft  a  caufe  that  had  juftlce  on  iti 
fide,  and  renounced  the  profeflion  for  that  of  arms.  He  firft 
ferved  in  the  cavalry,  when  he  never  let  an  opportunity  of  dif- 
tinguifliing  himfelf  efcape  him.  lu  1667,  in  the  prefence  of 
Louis  XIV.  at  the  attack,  on  the  counterfcarpe  of  Lifle,  he  per- 
formed an  aclion  fo  honourable  both  to  his  judgment  and  his 
courage,  that  it  procured  him  a  lieutenantcy  in  the  regiment  of 
guards.  Gradually  rifing  to  the  firll  dignities  in  the  army,  he 
fignalized  himfelf  at  Maellricht,  at  Befangon,  atSenef,  at  Cam- 
bray,  at  Valenciennes,  at  St.  Omer's,  at  Ghent,  and  at  Ypres. 
The  great  Conde  fet  a  proper  value  on  his  merit,  and  wrote  to 
him, after  the  battle  of  Senef,  where  Catinat  had  been  wounded: 
**  No  one  takes  a  greater  intereil  in  your  wound  than  I  do  ;  there 
are  fo  few  men  like  you,  that  in  lofmg  you  our  lofs  would  be 
too  great."  Having  attained  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general, 
in  1688,  he  beat  the  duke  of  Savoy  at  Staffarde  and  at  the  Mar- 
faille,  made  himfelf  mafler  of  all  Savoy  and  a  part  of  Piedmont ; 
marched  from  Italy  to  Flanders,  befieged  aud  took  the  fortrefsof 
Ath  in  1697.  He  had  been  marechal  of  France  from  1693,  ^"^ 
the  king,  reading  the  lift  of  the  marechals  in  his  cabinet,  ex- 
claimed, on  coming  to  his  name  :  Here  valour  has  met  with  its 
deferts  !  The  war  breaking  out  again  in  1701,  he  was  put  at  the 
head  of  the  french  army  in  Italy  againft  prince  Eugene,  who 
commanded  that  of  the  emperor.  The  court,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  war,  was  undecided  on  the  choice  of  the  generals, 
and  hefitated  between  Catinat,  Vendome,  and  Villeroi.  This 
circumftance  was  talked  of  in  the  emperor's  council.  *'  If  Vil- 
leroi has  the  command,  faid  Eugene,  I  fliall  beat  him  ;  if  Ven- 
dome be  appointedjwe  (hall  have  a  ftout  ftruggle ;  if  it  be  Cati- 
nat, I  ftiall  be  beaten."  The  bad  ftate  of  the  army,  the  want  of 
money  for  its  fubfiftence,  the  little  harmony  there  was  between 
him  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  whofe  fmcerity  he  fufpe£led,  pre- 
vented him  from  fulfilling  the  prediction  of  prince  Eugene. 
He  was  wounded  in  the  affair  of  Chiari,  and  forced  to  retreat 
as  far  as  behind  the  Oglio.  This  retreat,  occafioned  by  the 
prohibition  he  had  received  from  the  court  to  oppofe  the  paflagc 
of  prince  Eugene,  was  the  fource  of  his  fubfequent  miftakes 
and  misfortunes.  Catinat,  notwithftanding  his  vi£tories  and  his 
negotiations,  was  obliged  to  ferve  under  Villeroi ;  and  the  laft: 
dilciple  of  Turenne  and  Conde  was  no  longer  allowed  to  act 
but  as  fecond  in  command.  He  bore  this  injuftice  like  a  man 
fuperior  to  fortune.  "  I  ftrive  to  forget  my  misfortunes,"  he 
fays  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends,  "  that  my  mind  may  be 
more  at  eafe  in  executing  the  orders  of  the  marechal  de  Vil- 
leroi." In  1705  the  king  named  him  to  be  a  chevalier;  but  he 
refufed  the  honour  intended  him.  His  family  teftifying  their 
difpleafure  at  this  procedure,  "  Well,  then,  faid  he  to  his  rela- 
tions. 
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tions,  ftrike  me  out  of  your  genealogy !"  He  increafed  as  linfc 
is  pollible  the  crowd  of  courtiers.  Louis  XlV.  once  alking  him 
why  he  was  never  feen  at  Marii ;  and  whether  it  Was  fomc 
bufinefs  that  prevented  his  coming  ?  "  None  at  all,  returned 
the  marechal  j  but  the  court  is  very  numerous,  and  I  keep  away 
in  order  to  let  others  have  room  to  pay  their  court  to  you."  He 
died  at  his  eilate  of  St.  Gratian,  Feb.  25,  1712,  at  the  age  of  74, 
with  the  fame  fedatenefs  of  mind  that  had  accompanied  him, 
(through  life.  Numberlefs  anecdotes  are  related  of  him,  which 
Ihew  that  this  calmnefs  of  temper  never  forfook  him.  After 
an  ineffedtual  attack  at  the  unfortunate  affair  of  Chiari,  rallying 
his  troops,  an  officer  faid  to  him  :  Whither  would  you  have  us 
to  go  ?  to  death  ? — It  is  true,  replied  Catinat,  death  is  befotb 
Us  ',  but  fhame  is  behind. 

CATO  (Marcus  Fortius),  commonly  called  the  Cenfor, 
was  one  of  the  greatcfl  men  among  the  ancients,  and  born  at 
Tufculum  in  the  year  of  Rome  519;  that  is,  about  the  year 
^32  before  Chrift.  He  began  to  bear  arms  at  1 7  years  of  age,  ahd 
fhewednot  onlymuchcourage,butalfo  agreat  contempt  of  cheplea- 
fures,  and  even  of  the  conveniencies  of  life.  He  had  but  one  norfe 
for  himfelf  and  his  baggage  *,  and  he  looked  after  and  drefled  him 
himfelf.  *'  What  an  honourwas  it  to  that  age,  fays  Seneca,  tO  fefc 
a  man,  who  had  triumphed  as  a  general,  and  enjoyed  the  dig- 
nity of  a  cenfor,  and,  what  is  more  than  both  thefe,  to  fee  Cato 
contented  with  one  little  horfe,  and  even  not  requiring  a  whole 
cne  to  himfelf?  for  his  baggage  hanging  down  on  each  fide  took 
up  part  of  him.  Who  would  not  prefer  that  ferviceable  beafl, 
rubbed  down  by  Cato  himfelf,  to  all  the  fleek  nags,  fine  genets, 
and  fmooth  ambling  horfes  in  the  world  ?"  He  was  a  man  of 
extraordinary  fobriety,  and  no  bodily  exercife  feemed  unworthy 
of  him.  At  his  return  from  his  campaigns,  he  betook  himfelf 
to  plough  his  ground  :  not  that  he  had  not  flaves  enough  to  do 
it,  but  it  was  his  inclination.  He  dreffed  alfo  like  his  flaves,  and 
then  fat  down  at  table  with  them,  eating  of  the  fame  bread,  and 
drinking  of  the  fame  wine.  He  did  not  in  the  mean  while 
negle£t  to  cultivate  his  mind,  efpecially  in  regard  to  fpeaking 
well ;  a  talent  very  neceffary  to  him,  fince  he  pleaded  many 
caufes  in  the  neighbouring  towns,  which  he  always  did  gratis. 

Valerius  Flaccus,  who  had  a  country-feat  near  Cato,  was  very 
defirous  to  fee  a  young  man,  of  whom  he  had  heard  fo  many 
remarkable  things  •,  and  finding  that  it  was  a  good  plant,  which 
only  wanted  to  be  cultivated  and  trjmfplanted  into  better  ground, 
he  perfuaded  him  to  come  to  Rome.  Cato  foon  made  himfelf 
efleemed  in  that  city ;  and  having  fo  powerful  and  officious  a 
patron  as  Valerius  Flaccus,  quickly  raifed  himfelf.  He  wa»  firfl 
of  all  elected  military  tribune ;  afterwards  they  made  hintt 
«juaeftor-,  in  the  year  of  Rome  558  he  was  advanced  to  be  con^ 
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ful,  artel  in  56<)  chofen  cenfor.  No  man  was  ever  better  ijba- 
lified  than  he  for  the  olTlce  of  cenfor,  nor  did  better  difchargc 
the  duties  of  it.  He  made  ufe  of  his  feverity,  eloquence,  and 
exemplary  life,  to  j^ive  a  checic  to  the  luxury  and  growing  vice$ 
of  the  Romans ;  which  gave  occafion  to  fay,  that  he  was  not 
lefs  ferviceable  to  the  republic  of  Rome,  by  making  war  againft 
immorality,  than  Scipio  by  his  victories  over  his  enemies.  It 
was  well  known,  that  he  would  exercife  the  cenforfliip  with  the 
utmoll  rigour,  which  was  one  reafon  why  the  patricians  oppofed 
him  w'hen  he  itood  for  that  office  ;  but  the  fame  reafon  induced 
the  people  to  prefer  him  to  all  his  competitors.  The  infcription 
of  the  hatue  creeled  for  him  was  a  glorious  teftimony  of  his 
behaviour  in  that  oilice.  "  The  people,  fays  Plutarch,  greatly 
approved  of  his  adminillration  as  cenfor;  for,  fetting  up  a  ilatuc 
for  him,  in  the  temple  of  the  goddefs  of  health,  they  put  an  in- 
fcription under  it,  not  of  his  warlike  feats  and  triumphs,  but 
fuch  a  one  as  fignilicd  that  this  was  Cato  the  cenfor,  who  by  his 
good  difcipline  an^l  ordinances  reclaimed  the  roman  common- 
wealth, when  it  was  declining  and  falling  precipitately  into  vice. 

Cato  lived  a  very  long  iile,  and  preferved  great  ftrength  of 
body  and  mind  to  the  laft.  Being  a  man  of  a  vigorous  confti- 
tution,  he  wanted  women  in  his  old  age ;  and,  becaufc  he  could 
not  conceal  his  keeping  a  concubine  fo  much  as  he  defired,  he 
married  again.  "  Having  loll  his  wife,  fays  Plutarch,  he  married 
his  fon  to  the  daughter  of  Paulus  Emilius,  who  was  fifler  to  the 
lecond  Scipio  Africanus  ;  fo  that  now  l>eing  a  widower  himfelf> 
he  made  ufe  of  a  young  fervant  maid,  who  came  privately  to 
him.  But  the  houfe  being  very  little,  and  a  daughter-in-lavr 
alfo  in  it,  the  intrigue  w^as  quickly  difcovered  :  for  the  young 
wench  one  day  pafiing  by  a  little  too  boldly  to  Gato's  bed-cham- 
ber, the  youth,  his  fon,  though  he  faid  nothing,  feemed  to  look 
a  little  grim  upon  her.  The  old  man  foon  perceived  it  trouble* 
feme,  yet  faid  nothing  ;  but  without  finding  the  lead  fault  went, 
as  his  cuftom  was,  with  his  ufual  company  to  the  market. 
Among  the  reft  was  one  Salonius,  a  clerk  of  his,  to  whom  he 
called  aloud, and  aiked  him,whether  he  had  married  his  daughter  ? 
the  conclufion  of  which  was,  that  Cato  defired  to  have  that  maid, 
and  the  match  was  quickly  made  up."  Cato  had  a  fon  by  this 
fecond  ventre,  to  whom,  from  his  mother,  he  gave  the  furnamc 
of  Saloninus.  This  Cato  Saloninus  was  the  father  of  Marcus 
Cato,  the  father  of  Cato  of  Utica,  wlio  therefore  was  the  great 
grandCon  of  Cato  the  cenfor.  The  feverity  however  of  the  cenfor 
could  not  fccurc  him  from  the  ill  eftecls  of  this  new  wife's  pride 
and  turbulent  fpirit,  though  fhe  was  a  woman  of  mean  extrao 
tion ;  and  Sc.  Jerome,  defigning  to  prove  that  thofe  who  marry 
a  poor  wife  to  be  quiet  at  home  do  uot  obtain  their  end,  alleges 
the  example  of  Caco  the  cenfor. 
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He  wrote  feveral  works :  a  reman  hiflory,  and  a  book  con* 
eerning  the  art  of  war,  which  are  not  extant.  He  coinpofed  a 
book  upon  agriculture,  and  was  very  particular  in  the  defcription 
of  that  art.  It  is  extant,  and  written  in  good  old  latin.  He 
compofed  alfo  fomething  concerning  rhetoric,  and  was  pi-obably 
the  firft  of  the  Romans  who  wrote  upon  that  {xihje^.  He  is 
memorable  for  having  had  at  firll  an  averfion  to  the  Greeks, 
and  to  the  fludies  that  were  mofl  in  vogue  among  them.  Plu- 
tarch, after  having  faid  that  Cato  was  difpleafed  to  fee  the  three 
philofophers,  deputed  by  the  Athenians,  fo  well  received  and 
approved  at  Rome,  and  had  advifed  the  fenate  to  fend  them 
home  immediately  ;  fays,  "  That  he  did  not  this  out  of  any 
anger  to  Carneades,  but  bccaufe  he  >\'holly  defpifed  philofophy, 
and  out  of  a  kind  of  pride,  fcofFed  at  the  greek  mufes  and  lite- 
rature :  for  indeed  he  would  frequently  fay,  that  Socrates  was 
a  prating  feditious  fellow.  And  to  fright  his  fon  from  any  thing 
that  was  greek,  he  ufed  a  much  harlher  tone  than  was  ufual  to- 
wards one  of  his  age  •,  pronouncing,  as  it  were,  with  the  voice 
of  an  oracle,  that  the  Romans  would  prcfently  be  deftroyed, 
when  they  once  came  to  be  infected  with  greek."  Neverthelefs, 
it  is  certain,  that  Cato  himfelf  afterwards  itudied  it. 

We  fliould  entertain  a  very  wrong  notion  of  Cato,  Oiould  we 
imagine,  as,  from  what  has  been  faid,  we  might,  that  auflerity 
was  the  only  ingredient  in  his  fpeeches  and  converfations ;  for 
he  knew  how  to  intermix  them  with  agreeable  ftrokes  of  raillery, 
and  had  many  humorous  fayings.  Take  one  of  them  with  Bal- 
zac's paraphrafe  and  prologue. .  *'  The  very  cenfors,  fays  that 
writer,  though  fadnefs  feemed  to  be  one  of  the  functions  of  their 
office,  did  not  altogether  lay  afule  raillery.  They  were  not  al- 
ways bent  upon  feverity ;  and  the  firlt  Cato,  that  troublefome 
and  intolerably  honeft  man,  ceafcd  fometimes  to  be  troublefome 
and  intolerable.  He  had  fome  glimpfes  of  mirth,  and  fome  in- 
tervals of  good  humour.  He  dropped  now  and  then  fome  words 
that  were  not  unpleafant ;  and  you  may,  madam,  judge  of  the 
reft  by  this.  He  had  married  a  very  handfome  wife  ;  and  hiftory 
tells  us,  that  fhe  was  extremely  afraid  of  thunder,  and  loved 
her  hufband  well.  Thofe  two  paflions  prompting  her  to  the 
fame  thing,  flie  always  pitched  upon  her  hulband  as  a  fantluary 
againft  thunder  j  and  threw  herfelf  into  his  arms  at  the  firft 
noife  fhe  fancied  Ihe  heard  in  the  Iky.  Cato,  who  was  well 
pleafed  with  the  ftorm,  and  very  willing  to  be  carefled,  could 
not  conceal  his  joy.  He  revealed  that  domeftic  fecret  to  his 
friends,  and  told  them  one  day,  fpeaking  of  his  wife,  that  flic 
had  found  out  a  way  to  make  lum  love  bad  weather ;  and  that 
he  never  was  fo  happy,  as  when  Jupiter  was  angry."  It  is  worth 
obferving,  that  Cato  made  this  fpeech  during  his  cenforfliip^ 
when  he  degraded  the  fenator  Alanlius,  who  would  probably 
•1^  2  hav<? 
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have  been  confid  the  year  after,  only  for  giving  a  klfs  to  hia 
wife  in  the  Jay-time,  in  the  prefence  of  his  daughter :  a  piece 
of  feverity,  for  which  he  has  been  condemned  by  both  ancient* 
and  modems. 

Cato's  was  in  the  main  a  very  fine  chara£leT,  yet  there  appear 
to  have  been  fome  blemifties  in  it.  Plutarch  charges  him  with 
poflefiing  an  extravagant  defire  of  gain  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that 
his  eagemefs  to  improve  his  eftate,  and  increafe  his  revenues, 
made  him  guilty  of  ufury  in  no  fmall  degree.  A  faying  of  his 
to  a  nobleman,  whom  he  faw  coming  out  of  a  houfe  of  ill  fame, 
which  Horace  has  prefer\'ed,  feems  to  favour  of  a  loofe  morality : 
"  Go  there,  brave  youth,  and  quench  the  generous  flame  i" 
meaning,  that  it  was  better  to  have  recourfe  to  the  ftews,  than 
to  debauch  the  citizens  wives.  However,  fome  perhaps  may 
excufe  him  here,  tliinking,  that  of  two  evils  he  did  right  to  re- 
commend the  leaft.  Upon  the  whole,  he  A\'as  a  great  citizen  ; 
an  excellent  orator,  a  profound  civilian,  and  a  right  honeft  wor- 
thy man.    He  died  in  die  year  of  Rome  604,  at  85  years  of  age. 

CATROU  (Francis),  a  very  diltinguiflied  jefuit,  was  bom 
at  Paris  in  1659.  ^^  ^'^^  ^^^^  author  of  fome  very  confiderable 
works;  as,  I.  A  general  hiftory  of  the  empire  of  the  Mogul. 
2-  A  hiftory  of  the  fanaticifm  of  fome  proteftant  reUgions  ;  of 
anabaptifm,  of  davidifm,  and  of  quakerifm.  3.  A  tranllation  of 
Virgil,  with  notes  critical  and  hiltorical.  4.  A  roman  hiftory, 
which  has  been  tranflated  into  feveral  languages,  and  is  reckoned 
his  capital  work.  The  notes  are  chiefly  father  Rouille's,  who  alfo 
continued  it ;  though  it  was  finiflied  by  Routh,  another  jefuit. 
Catrou  was  alfo  concerned  in  the  Journal  de  Trcvoux.  He  died 
in  i~^7.     All  his  writings  are  in  french. 

CATULLUS  (Crtius  Valerius),  a  roman  poet,  born  at  Ve- 
rona ante  Chr.  86,  was  defceiided  from  a  good  family;  and  his 
father  was  familiarly  acquainted  with  Julius  Ca;far,  who  lodged 
at  his  houfe.  The  beauty  and  elegance  of  his  verfes  eafily  pro- 
cured him  the  attention  and  friendlhip  of  the  fine  wits  who 
were  then  at  Rome,  whither  he  was  carried  in  his  youth  by 
Manlius,  a  nobleman,  to  whom  he  has  infcribcJ  feveral  of  his 
poems.  Here  he  foon  difcovered  the  vivacity  of  his  genius,  and 
io  diftliiguilhed  himfelf  by  his  pleafantry  and  wit,  that  he  be- 
came univerfally  efteemed,  and  gained  even  Cicero  for  his  pa- 
tron. It  is  believed  that  he  gave  the  name  of  Lelbia  to  the 
moft  famous  of  his  miftrefles,  in  honour  to  Sappho,  who  was 
of  the  illand  of  Leftjos,  and  whof((|iierfes  pleafed  him  wonder- 
fully. The  true  nameof  that  midipfs  was  fuppofed  to  be  Clodia, 
filler  of  Clodius^  the  great  ^^m  of  Cicero.  He  is  far  fronx 
imitating  our  modern  poets,  ti^^ufually  complain  of  the  coy- 
nefi  and  infenfibility  of  the  failPones ;  but  fpeaks  of  his  Left)ia 
as  a  woman,  who  alked  him,  how  many  kiflfes  woi»i4-  favisfy* 
i  him? 
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liim  ?  to  "W'hich  he  anfwerecl,  that  he  defirei!  a*  many  as  ther^F 
are.  grains  of  fand  in  the  dcferts  of  Libya,  and  ftars  in  tho 
heavens.^  As  fine  a  genius  as  this  poet  was,  he  was,  as  many 
fine  geniufes  have  fmce  been,  poor.  His  merit,  it  is  true,  re- 
commended him  to  the  greateil  men  of  his  time,  as  Plancus, 
Calvus,  Cinna,  Sec.  and  he  travelled  into  iiithynia  with  iVlem- 
mius,  who  had  obtained  the  government  of  that  protince  after 
his  prsetorlhip  :  but  it  is  plain  fro.n  fome  of  his  epigrams,  that 
he  did  not  make  his  fortune  by  it.  He  died  in  the  iiovvcr  of  his 
age,  and  the  height  of  his  reputation,  when  he  was  about  thirty- 
years  old ;  at  which  time  Virgil  was  fent  to  purfue  his  (tudies 
at  Cremona. 

Though  the  great  talent  of  this  poet  lay  in  the  epigrammatic 
■Hray,  yet  fome  have  pjetended  that  he  equally  excelled  in  all 
other  kinds  of  poetry.  Martial's  veneration  for  him  was  fuch> 
thzt  he  has  not  fcrupied  to  put  him  on  a  level  with  Virgil : 

Tantum  magna  fuo  debet  Verona  Catullo, 
Quantum  parva  fuo  Mantua  Virgilio. 

And  in  this  he  has  been  followed  by  Paul  Jovias  and  Barthlu^ 
J^mong  the  moderns.  What  remains  of  his  works,  is  not  fuf- 
ficient  to  fupport  this  liigh  opinion  of  him.  At  the  fame  time 
it  mull  be  confidered  in  his  behalf,  that  Lucretius  was  the  only 
poet  whofe  verfe  had  any  tolerable  elegance  or  harmony  in  it, 
when  he  wrote:  and  his  poem  probably  was  not  feen  by  our 
author,  or  at  lead  but  a  little  before  his  death,  fince  it  was  not 
publiflied  till  fome  time  after  Lucretius's  deceafe.  Catullus's 
writings  got  him  the  name  of  "  the  learned"  amongft  the  an- 
cients, for  which  we  have  the  authority  of  Aulus  Gellius,  .Apu- 
leius,  and  both  the  Plinys  •,  but  we  have  no  compofitions  of  his 
remaining,  nor  any  lights  from  antiquity,  which  enable  us  to 
explain  the  reafon  of  it.  Among  others  that  Catullus  inveighed 
a^ainft,  and  lafhed  in  his  iambics  (for  he  was  uncommonly  fa- 
tiricai),  none  fufFered  more  feverely  than  Julius  C?efar,  imdeir  the 
tiame  of  Mamurra  :  which,  however,  only  furniflied  C^cfar  with 
an  opportunity  of  fliewing  his  moderation  and  humanity.  For 
:\fter  Catullus,  by  repeated  inveftives,  had  given  fgfhcient  occa- 
fxon  to  Ciefar  to  refent  fuch  ufage,  efpecially  from  one  whofe 
father  had  been  his  famili;ir  friend  ;  Casfir,  inllead  of  exprefTmg 
any  uncafinefs,  generoufly  invited  the  poet  to  fupper  with  him, 
and  there  treated  him  with  fo  much  affability  and  good-nature, 
that  Catullus  was  perfetlly  afhamed  at  what  he  had  done,  and 
refolved  to  make  him  amends  for  the  future. 

We  muft  not  leave  Catullm| without  taking  notice,  that  he 
has  been  very  much  cenfuvcd  fel^he  wantonnefs  and  obfcenities 
to  be  met  with  in  his  writings ;  and  many  have  on  that  account- 
coucluded  that  he  was  a  debauchee.  That  he  M'as  q£  a  gay  amo-. 

reus 
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f  ous  temper,  may  cafilv  be  imagined,  as  Indeed  It  appears  very 
plainly  from  many  of*  his  poems :  but  to  Infer  from  thence 
that  he  was  an  abandoned  profligate,  is  not  only  abfurd,  but 
what  he  himfelf  has  in  a  manner  cautioned  us  not  to  do. 

Nam  caftum  efle  decet  pium  poetam 

Iplum  :  vediculos  nihil  necelfe  eft  : 

Qui  turn  denique  habent  lalem  &  leporem. 

Si  lint  moUiculi  &:  parum  pudici."  Lyric.  xvS, 

CATZ  (James),  penfionary  of  Holland,  keeper  of  the  great 
foals  there,  and  ftadtholder  of  the  Fiefs,  was  born  in  Zealand, 
1577.  He  was  an  ingenious  poet,  as  well  as  a  dexterous  politi- 
cian. He  divcfted  himfelf,  however,  at  length  of  all  employ- 
raents,  for  the  fake  of  cultivating  poetry  and  letters ;  nor  was 
he  drawn  afterwards  from  his  retirement,  but  at  the  reiterated 
application  of  the  ftates,  who,  in  the  critical  feafon  of  Crom- 
well's proteclornte,  fetit  him  ambaflador  into  England.  Upoa 
his  return,  he  retired  to  one  of  his  country-houfes,  where  h« 
died  in  1660.  His  poems  have  been  printed  in  all  forms,  the 
Hollanders  highly  valuing  them  :  and  the  laft  edition  of  hi« 
works  was,  1726,  in  two  vols.  foKo. 

CAVE  (Dr.  William),  a  learned  divine,  was  bom  In  1637, 
and  educated  in  St.  [ohn's  college  at  Cambridge.  He  was  fuc- 
cefTively  miniller  of  Hafely  in  Oxfordlliire,  Great  Allhallows,  and 
of  lilingtoii  near  London.  He  became  chaplain  to  Charles  IL 
and  in  1684  was  inllalled  canon  of  Windfor.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  fomc  large  and  learned  works,  relating  to  ecclefiaftical 
antiquity.  He  compofed  a  hiftory  of  the  lives,  acts,  deaths, 
and  martyrdoms  of  thofe  who  were  contemporary  with  the 
apoflles,  and  of  the  principal  fathers  within  the  three  firft 
centuries  of  the  church.  In  1688  he  publifhed  a  work  of  a 
more  extenfive  nature,  called,  Hiftoria  literaria,  &c.  in  which, 
he  gives  an  exact  account  of  all  who  had  written  upon  chrif- 
tianity,  either  for  or  againft  it,  from  Chrift  to  the  xivth  cen- 
tury ;  mentions  the  times  they  lived  in,  the  books  they  wrote, 
and  the  docirines  they  maintained;  and  alfo  enumerates  the 
councils  that  were  called  in  every  age  of  the  churcK.  This  and 
the  former  work  gave  occafion  to  a  controvetfy  which  enfued, 
and  was  very  warmiv  agitated,  between  Cave  and  Le  Clerc,  who 
■^as  then  writing  his  liibliotheque  univerfelle  in  Holland.  Le 
Clerc  charged  Cave  with  two  unfair  proceedings,  i.  That,  in- 
llead  of  writing  the  lives  of  the  fathers,  he  had  written  their 
panegyrics;  2.  That  he  had  forcibly  drawn  Eufebius,  who  was, 
as  he  imagined,  plainly  enough  an  arian,  over  to  the  fide  of 
the  orthodox,  and  made  a  trinitarian  of  him.  Thefe  were  the 
points  debated ;  and  a  great  deal  of  good  learning,  as  well  as 
good  fcnfe,  rel^ng  to  CQclefiailical  an.tiqujtv,  and  Uie  authority 

of 
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of  the  fathdrs,  was  produced  on  both  fides  :  but  which  df  the  ' 
two  had  the  better  in  the  difpute,  is  not  a  point  to  be  deter- 
mined here ;  unlefs  we  may  juft  be  permitted  to  fay,  but  with- 
out any  intention  to  diminilh  from  the  value  of  Cave's  work, 
that  he  did  not  entirely  clear  himfelf  of  the  charge.  Cave  died 
in  1713,  and  was  buried  at  Ifliiigton. 

CaVE  (Edward),  was  born  at  Newton  in  Warwickfliirc, 
Feb.  29, 1691.  His  life  is  thus  given  by  Dr.  Johnfon.  His  father 
(Jofeph)  was  the  younger  fon  of  Mr.  Edward  Cave,  of  Cave's 
in  the  Hole,  a  lone  houfe,  on  the  Street-road  in  the  fame  county, 
which  took  its  name  from  the  occupier ;  but  having  concurred 
with  his  elder  brother  in  cutting  off  the  entail  of  a  fmall  here- 
ditary eftate,  by  which  a(fl  it  was  loll  from  the  family,  he  was 
reduced  to  follow  in  Rugby  the  trade  of  a  flioemaker.  He  was 
a  man  of  good  reputation  in  his  narrow  circle,  and  remarkable 
for  ftrength  and  ruilic  intrepidity.  He  lived  to  a  great  age,  and 
was  in  his  latter  years  fupported  by  his  fon. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Edward  Cave,  that  having  a  difpofition 
to  literary  attainments,  he  was  not  cut  off  by  the  poverty  of  his 
parents  from  opportunities  of  cultivating  his  faculties.  The 
fchool  of  Rugby,  in  which  he  had,  by  the  rules  of  its  founda- 
tion, a  right  to  be  inilrufted,  was  then  in  high  reputation,  under 
the  rev.  Mr.  Holyock,  to  whofe  care  moft  of  the  neighbouring 
families,  even  of  the  higheil  rank,  entrulled  their  fons.  He  had 
judgment  to  difcover,  and,  for  fome  time,  generofity  to  encourage 
the  genius  of  young  Cave ;  and  was  fo  well  pleafed  with  his 
quick  progrefs  in  the  fchool,  that  he  declared  his  refolution  to 
breed  him  for  the  univerfity,  and  recommend  him  as  a  fervitor 
to  fome  of  his  fcholars  of  high  rank.  But  profperity,  which  de- 
pends upon  the  caprice  of  others,  is  of  iliort  duration.  Cave's 
fuperiority  in  literature  exalted  him  to  an  invidious  familiarity 
with  boys  who  were  far  above  him  in  rank  and  expectations  ; 
and,  as  in  unequal  affociations  it  always  happens,  whatever 
unlucky  prank  was  played,  was  imputed  to  Cave.  When  any 
mifchief,  great  or  fmall,  was  done,  though  perhaps  others  boafted 
of  the  ftratagem  when  it  was  fuccefsful,  yet,  upon  deteclion  or 
mifcarriage,  the  fault  was  fure  to  fall  upon  poor  Cave. 

At  laft,  his  millrefs  by  fome  invillble  means  loll  a  favourite 
cock ;  Cave  was  with  little  examination  lligmatized  as  the  thief 
6r  murderer ;  not  becaufe  he  was  more  apparently  criminal  than 
others,  but  becaufe  he  was  more  cafily  reached  by  vindiilive 
juftice.  From  that  time  Mr.  Holyock  M'lchdrew  his  kindncfs 
vifibly  from  him,  and  treated  him  with  harlhnefs,  which  the 
crime,  in  its  utmoll  aggravation,  could  fcnrcciy  deferve  ;  and 
which  furelv  he  would  have  forborn,  had  he  confidered  how 
hardly  the  habitual  influence  of  birth  and  fortune  is  refiftcd  j 
and  how  frequently .  m€;n,  not  wholly  without  feufe  of  virtue,^ 
•  ar« 
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are  betrayed  to  acls  more  atrocious  than  the  robbery  of  a  hen- 
rooft,  by  a  defire  of  pleafing  their  fuperiors. 

Thole  reflexions  his  mailer  never  made,  or  made  without 
effect ;  for,  under  pretence  that  Cave  obftrucled  the  difcipline 
of  the  fchool,  by  felling  clandeftine  alhllance,  and  fupplying 
exercifes  to  idlers,  he  was  oppi^ifed  with  unreafonable  talks, 
that  there  might  be  an  opportunity  of  quarrelling  with  his 
failure  •,  and  when  his  diligence  had  furmounted  them,  no  re- 
gard was  paid  to  the  performance.  Cave  bore  this  perfecutioa 
a-while,  and  then  left  the  fchool,  and  the  hope  of  a  literary 
education,  to  leek  fome  other  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood. 

He  was  firlt  placed  with  a  colleclor  of  the  excife.  He  ufed 
to  recount  with  fome  pleafure  a  journey  or  two  which  he  rode 
with  him  as  his  clerk,  and  relate  the  vitlories  that  he  gained 
over  the  excifemen  in  grammatical  difputations.  But  the  in- 
folence  of  his  millrefs,  who  employed  him  in  fervile  drudgery, 
quickly  difgulted  him  ;  and  he  went  up  to  London  in  quell  of 
more  fuitable  employment. 

He  was  recommended  to  a  timber-merchant  at  the  Banklide, 
and  while  he  was  there  on  liking,  is  faid  to  have  given  hopes  of 
great  mercantile  abilities ;  but  this  place  he  foon  left,  I  know 
not  for  what  reafon,  and  was  bound  apprentice  to  Mr.  Collins, 
a  printer  of  fome  reputation,  and  deputy  alderman. 

This  was  a  trade  for  which  men  were  formerly  qualified  by 
a  literary  education ;  and  which  was  pleafing  to  Cave,  becaufe 
it  furniihed  fome  employment  for  his  fcholaftic  attainments. 
Here,  therefore,  he  refolved  to  fettle,  though  his  mafler  and 
millrefs  lived  in  perpetual  difcord,  and  their  houfe  was  there- 
fore no  comfortable  habitation.  From  the  inconveniences  of 
thefe  domeftic  tumults  he  was  foon  releafed,  having  in  only 
two  years  attained  fo  much  Ikill  in  his  art,  and  gained  fo  much 
the  conlidence  of  his  mailer,  that  he  was  fent  without  any  fu- 
perintendant  to  conduct  a  printing-houle  at  Norwich,  and  pub- 
lilh  a  weekly  paper.  In  this  undertaking  he  met  with  fome 
oppofition,  which  produced  a  public  controverfy,  and  procured 
young  Cave  the  reputation  of  a  writer. 

His  mailer  died  before  his  apprenticefiiip  was  expired,  and 
he  was  not  able  to  bear  the  perverfenefs  of  his  millrefs.  He 
therefore  quitted  her  houfe  upon  a  ftipulated  allowance,  and 
married  a  young  widow  with  v.hom  he  lived  at  Bow.  When 
his  apprenticefnip  was  over,  he  worked  as  a  journeyman  at  the 
i^rinting  houfe  of  Mr.  Barber,  a  man  much  diftinguilhed  and 

:)loyed  by  the  tories,  whofe  principles  had  at  that  time  fo 
i..uch  prevalence  with  Cave,  that  he  was  for  fome  years  a  writer 
in  Mill's  Journal  ;  which,  though  he  aftersvards  obtained  by  his 
wife's  interefl:  a  fmall  place  in  the  poll-oifice,  he  for  fome  time 
continued.    But  as  intereft  is  powerful,  and  converfation,  how- 
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ever  mean,  in  time  perfuafive,  he  by  degrees  inclined  to  another 
party,  in  which,  however,  he  was  always  moderate,  though 
lleady  and  determined. 

When  he  was  admitted  into  the  poft-officCjhe  ftill  continued, 
at  his  intervals  of  attendance,  to  exerclfe  his  trade,  or  to  em- 
ploy himfelf  with  Come  typographical  bufinefs.  He  corrccfled 
the  Gradus  ad  Parnailum  ;  and  was  liberally  rewarded  bv  the 
company  of  Stationers.  He  wrote  an  "  account  of  the  Crimi- 
nals," which  had  for  fome  time  a  confiderable  fale ;  and  pub- 
lifhed  many  little  pamphlets  that  accident  brought  into  his  hands, 
of  which  it  would  be  very  difRcult  to  recover  the  memorv.  By 
the  correfpondcuce  which  his  place  in  the  poft-office  facilitated, 
he  procured  country  news-papers,  and  fold  their  intelligence  to 
a  journaliil  in  London  for  a  guinea  a  week. 

He  was  afterwards  raifed  to  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  franks, 
;n  which  he  acted  with  great  fpirit  and  firmnefs  ;  and  often 
Hopped  franks,  which  were  given  by  jnembers  of  parliament  to 
their  friends  ;  becaufe  he  thought  fuch  extenfion  of  a  peculiar 
right  illegal.  This  raifed  many  complaints  ;  and  having  Hopped, 
among  others,  a  frank  given  to  the  old  duchefs  of  Marlborough 
by  Mr.  Walter  Plummer,  he  was  cited  before  the  houfe,  as  for 
breach  of  privilege,  and  accufed,  I  fuppofe  very  unjuftlv,  of 
opening  letters  to  dete£l  them.  He  was  treated  with  great 
harlhnefs  and  feverity,  but  declining  their  queilions  by  pleading 
his  »ath  of  fecrecy,  was  at  laft  difmifled.  And  it  mull  be  re-^ 
corded  to  his  honour,  that,  when  he  was  ejected  from  his  office, 
he  did  not  think  himfelf  difcharged  from  his  trull,  but  continued 
to  refufe  to  his  nearefl  friends  any  information  about  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  office. 

By  this  conilancy  of  diligence  and  diverfification  of  employ- 
ment, he  in  time  collecled  a  fum  fufficlent  for  the  purchafe  of  a 
fmall  printing-office,  and  began  tlie  "  Gentleman's  Magazine," 
a  periodical  pamphlet,  of  which  the  fcheme  is  known  wherever 
the  englifli  language  is  fpoken.  f  "o  this  undertaking  he  owed  the 
affluence  in  which  he  paiTed  the  lall  twenty  years  of  his  life;  and 
the  fortune  which  he  left  behind  him,  though  large,  had  been  yet 
larger,  had  l\enot  raflily  and  wantonly  impaired  it  by  innumerable 
proje<£ls,  of  which  I  know  not  that  ever  one  fucceeded  [ij. 

Mr.  Cave,  when  he  formed  the  project,  was  far  from  ex- 
pecting the  fuccefs  which  he  found  ;  and  others  had  fo  little 
profpe£t  of  its  confequence,  that  though  he  had  for  feveral 
years  talked  of  his  plan  among  printers  and  bookfellers,  none  of 
them  thought  it  worth  the  trial.     That  they  were  not  reflrained 

£i]The  Gentleman's  Magazine,  which  psmphlets  which  literary  hiftory  has  upon 

has  now  (1796;  fubfii^edCj  years,  and  ftill  record,  and  tlicrefore  deferves,  in  tliis  aar- 

continues  to  enjoy  the  favour  of  the  world,  rative,  particular  notice. 
is  one  of  the  moft  fucccfsful  and  iucrative 
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by  their  virtue  from  the  execution  of  another  man's  defign  was 
fulficiently  ipparent  as  foon  as  that  defign  began  to  be  gainful; 
for  in  a  few  years  a  multitude  of  magazines  arofe,  and  periflied  ; 
only  the  London  Magazine,  fupported  by  a  powerful  alfociation 
of  bookfellers,  and  circulated  with  all  the  art  and  all  the  cunning 
of  trade,  exempted  itfclf  from  the  general  fate  of  Cave's  invaders, 
and  obtained,  though  not  an  equal,  yet  a  confiderable  fale. 

Cave  now  began  to  afpire  to  popularity ;  and  being  a  greater 
lover  of  poetry  than  any  other  art,  he  fometimes  offered  fubjecls 
for  poems,  and  propofed  prizes  for  the  belt  performers.  The 
firft  prize  was  5CI.  for  which,  being  but  newly  acquainted  with 
wealth,  and  thinking  the  influence  of  50I.  extremely  great,  he 
expected  the  firft  authors  of  the  kingdom  to  appear  as  compe- 
titors 5  and  offered  the  allotment  of  the  prize  to  the  univerfities. 
i>ut  when  the  time  came,  no- name  was  feen  among  the  writers 
that  had  been  ever  (ecu  before ;  the  univerfities  and  feveral  pri- 
vate men  rejetfled  the  province  of  affigning  the  prize  [k].  At 
all  this  Mr.  Cave  wondered  for  a  while ;  hut  his  natural  judg- 
ment, and  a  wider  acquaintance  with  the  world,  foon  cured  him 
of  his  aflonifhment,  as  of  many  other  prejudices  and  errors. 
Nor  have  many  men  been  feen  raifed  by  accident  or  induftry  to 
fudden  riches  that  retained  lefs  of  the  meannefs  of  their  former 
Hate. 

He  continued  to  improve  his  magazine,  and  had  the  fatif- 
faction  of  feeing  its  fuccefs  proportionate  to  his  diligence,  till 
in  1 7  51  his  wife  died  of  an  allhma.  He  feemed  not  at  firft 
much  afiecled  by  her  death,  but  in  a  few  days  lolt  his  fleep  and 
his  appetite,  which  he  never  recovered  ;  but  after  having  lin- 
gered about  two  years,  with  many  vicillitUdes  of  amendment 
'and  relapfe,  fell  by  drinking  acid  liquors  into  a  diarrhoea,  and 
afterwards  into  a  kind  of  lethargic  infenfibility,  in  which  one  of 
the  laft  acts  of  reafon  which  he  exerted  was  fondly  to  prefs  the 
kand  that  is  now  writing  this  little  narrative.  He  died  Jan.  10, 
1 754,  having  juft  concluded  the  23d  annual  coUedion  [l]. 

He 

[k]  The  determiration  was  left  to  Dr.  He  was  placed  hj  Providence  in  a 

Cromwell    Mortimer  and  Dr.  Birch  ;  and  humble  ftation  ; 

bv  the  htter  the  award  was  msde,   which  But 

•  b?  feen  in  Ce:,t.  Mag.  vol.  vi.  p  55.  Iiidullry  abundantly  fiipplied  the  wants 

t,]  Anecdotes  of  Bowyer,  hy  Nichols.  of  Nature, 

—  Mr.  Cave  was  buried  in  the  church  of  .And 

St.  fames,  C!erken*ell ;  but  the  t'oliowing  Temperance  bleffed  him  with 

J:ifcrtption,  from  the  pen  ot  D.-.  Hawkef-  Co.ntent  and  Wealth. 

■th,  is  placed  at  Rugby.  As  he  was  an  affefiionate   Father, 

Near  this  place  lies  He  was  made  happy  in  the  decline  of  life 

The  body  of  By  the  defcrved  eminence  of  his  eldeft 

JOSEPH     CAVE,  Son 

Late  of  this  pariih,  EDWARD     GAVE; 

Whodepartid  this  li.*c  Nov.  iS,  1-47,  Who,  whiiaut  interef*,  fortune,  or 

Ajsd  -f)  \ii:s.  casnc'itior., 

Si  a  3j 
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He  was  a  man  of  a  large  flaturc,  not  only  tall  but  bulky  ;  and 
was,  when  young,  of  remarkable  flrength  and  a£livity.  He 
was  generally  healthful,  and  capable  of  much  labour  and  long 
application  ;  but  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  was  afflitted  with 
the  gout,  which  he  endeavoured  to  cure  or  alleviate  by  a  total 
abftinence  both  from  ftrong  liquors  and  animal  food.  From 
animal  food  he  abftained  about  four  years,  and  from  ftrong 
liquors  much  longer  j  but  the  gout  continued  unconquered, 
perhaps  unabated. 

His  refolution   and  perfevcrance  were  very  uncommon  ;  in 

■whatever  he  undertook,  neither  expence  nor  fatigue  were  able  to 

reprefs  him:    but  his  conllancy Was  calm,  and,  to  thofe  v/ho 

did  not  know  him,  appeared  faint  and  languid,  but  he  always 

went  forward  though  he  moved  llowly. 

The  fame  chillnefs  of  mind  was  obfervable  in  his  conver- 
fatio!!  :  he  was  watching  the  minuteil  accent  of  thofe  whom  he 
difguilcd  by  feeming  inattention  ;  and  his  vifitant  was  furprifed 
when  he  came  a  fecond  time,  by  preparations  to  execute  the 
fcheme  which  he  fuppofed  never  to  have  been  heard. 

He  was,  confiftently  with  this  general  tranquillity  of  mind,  a 
tenacious  maintainer,  though  not  a  clamorous  demander,  of  his 
right.  In  his  youth  having  fummoned  his  fellow  journeymen 
to  concert  meafures  againft  the  oppreihon  of  their  mafters,  he 
mounted  a  kind  of  roftrum,  and  Iiarangued  them  fo  efficacioufly 
that  they  determined  to  refifk  all  future  invafions ;  and  when 
the  ftamp  officers  demanded  to  ftamp  the  laft  half-fheet  of  the 
magazines,  iVlr.  Cave  alone  defeated  their  claim,  to  which  the 
proprietors  of  the  rival  magazines  would  meanly  have  fub- 
mitted. 

He  was  a  friend  rather  eafy  and  conftant  than  zealous  and 
aclive;  yet  many  inllances  might  be  given,  where  both  his 
money  and  his  diligence  were  employed  liberally  for  others. 

By  the  native  force  of  his  own  genius,  Edward  Cave, 

AlTifted  only  by  a  cldlTical  education,  Inherited  from  him  a  competent  eftate; 

Which   he   received   at   the  gri'.nmar-  And,   in  graiitude  to  Iiis  benefaftor, 

fchool  Oideitd  this  monument,  to  perpetuate 

Of  iliis  tav  n,  His  memory, 

■planned,  exccisted,  and  eftalliflsed 

A  llterarv  work,  called  He  liv'J  a  patriarch  in  his  numerous  race, 

THF   GENTLKMAN's  MAG.\ZINE,  And  (hew'd  in  charity  a  chrilUan's  grace  : 

Whereby  he  acquired  an  ample  forturie,  Whate'er  a   friend   or    parent    feels,    he 
The  whole  of  which,  devolved  to  hib  knew  ; 

Family.  Kis  hand   was  open,   and   his   heart  was 
true  5 

Here  alfo  lies  In  what  he  galn'd  and  gave,  he  taught 
The  body  of  WILLI A.M  CAVE,  mankind. 

Second  fon  of  the  faid  JasxpH  Cave,  A  grateful  always  is  a  generous  mind. 

Who  died  May  2,  1757,  aged  62  years;  Here  rell  his  clay  !   His  foul  muft  ever  reft. 

And  v.ho,  having  fiirvived  his  elder  Who  blcfs'd  when  living,  dying  mult  be 
Brother  blert. 

His 
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Mis  enmity  was  in  like  manner  cool  and  deliberate ;  but  though 
cool,  it  was  not  infidious,  and  though  deliberate,  not  perti- 
nacious. 

His  mental  faculties  were  flow.  He  faw  little  at  a  time,  but 
mat  little  he  faw  with  great  exatlnefs.  He  was  long  in  finding 
the  right,  but  feldom  failed  to  find  it  at  laft.  His  aiTeQions 
were  not  eafily  gained,  and  his  opinions  not  quickly  dlfcovered. 
His  referve,  as  it  might  hide  his  faults,  concealed  his  virtues : 
but  fuch  he  was,  as  they  who  bell  knew  ftm  have  moft  la- 
mented [m]. 

CAVENDISH  (Thomas),  of  Frimly  in  Suffolk,  efq.  was 
defcended  from  a  noble  family  in  DevouHiire,  and  poiTefled  of  a 
plentiful  eftate  ;  which  he,  being  a  man  of  more  wit  than  pru- 
dence, contrived  to  wade  a  good  part  of.  Hence  he  took  it 
into  his  head  to  repair  his  ihattered  fortunes,  if  happily  he 
could,  at  the  expciice  of  the  Spaniards.  With  this  view  he 
built  two  drips  from  the  docks,  one  of  120,  the  other  of  60 
tons  ;  and  with  thefe  and  a  bark  of  40  tons  he  failed  from  Ply- 
mouth July  21,  1586.  He  firft  made  the  coaft  of  Barbary,  then 
{leered  for  Brazil,  and  entered  the  ftreights  of  Magellan  Jan.  5, 
1585,  and  pafled  them  very  happily.  Then  coading  along  Chili 
and  Peru,  he  took  abundance  of  rich  prizes ;  and  continuing  his 
courfe  as  high  as  California,  there  took  the  St.  Anne,  which 
Cavendidi,  in  a  letter  to  lord  Hunfdon,  rightly  calls  an  Acapulco 
fliip,  though  in  mod  relations  of  his  voyage  fhe  is  dyled  the  ad- 
miral of  the  fouth  feas.  Her  cargo  was  of  immenfe  value, 
which,  his  fhips  being  too  fmall  to  carry,  he  was  forced  to  burn  ; 
taking  out  of  her,  however,  as  much  gold  as  was  worth  6o,oool. 
He  then  deered  for  the  Philippine  iflands,  w^here  he  fafely  ar- 
rived, and  proceeded  from  them  to  Java  Major,  which  he  reached 
March  i,  1 588.  He  doubled  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  the  id  of 
June,  and  fo  without  any  remarkable  incident  returned  fafe  to 
Plymouth  Sept.  9 ;  having  failed  completely  round  the  globe, 

lm]   Befides  the  pleafure  we  ]:ivt  in  reading  through  the  nation,  which,  in  a 

adorning  our  work  with  a  life  writ'en  by  certiin  degree,  has  enlarged  the  public  un- 

Dr  Jchnfon,  we  think  that  Edward  Cave  dentanding.     Many  young   authors,  who 

was  otherwi.e  worthy  of   a  place  in  the  haye  afterwards  rii'en  to  confiderable  emi- 

Biographia  Brit^nnica,  ss  the  inventor  of  nence  in    the  literary  world,    have  here 

a  new  Ipecies  of  publication,  which  may  made  their  firft  attempts  in  coinpcliC'on. 

be  confidered  as  fomethingof  an  epocha  !n  Here,  too,  arc  preferved  a   muiritude  of 

the  literary  hirtory  of  this  country.     The  curious  and  ufeful  hints,  obfervations,  and 

periodical  peri'orinances  hefoie  that  time  fads,  which  otherwile  might  have  never 

were  almott  wholly  confined  to  political  appeared;  or,  if  thry  had  appeared  in  a 

tranfa^Vions,  and  to  foreign  and  jcmell.c  more    evanefcent   form,    would  have  in- 

occurrences.     But  the  monthly  magazines  currcd  the  danger  of  being  loil.    1  fit  were 

have  opeccd  ^way  for  every  Icind  of  en-  not  an  invidious  talk,  the  h;:Vory  of  them 

quiry  and  infirmation.     The  iutelligeace  would  be   no  is. curious  er  unentertaining 

and  difcutiion  contained  in  them  are  very  fubject.  — Dr.  Kippis,  in  IBiceraphia  Bri- 

extenfive  and  various  ;  and  they  have  bicn  tannica. 
the  meaci   of  diffufir.g  a  gcacr^l  hack  of 

D  d  3  and 
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and  brought  home  an  immenfe  fortune.  This  however  he 
quickly  wafted,  and  in  1591  was  compelled  to  think  of  another 
voyage  ;  which  was  far  from  being  fo  fuccefsful  as  the  former. 
He  left  Plymouth  Aug.  26,  1591,  with  three  ftout  fliips  and 
two  barks.  April  8,  1592,  he  fell  in  with  the  ftrcights  of  Ma- 
gellan, and  continued  in  them  to  May  15;  when,  on  account 
of  the  badncfs  of  the  weather,  he  determined  to  return  ;  which 
accordingly  he  did  t^  the  coaft  of  Braizil ;  and  there,  it  is  faid, 
died  of  grief. 

CAVENDISH  (Sir  William)  [n],  fecond  fon  of  Thbmas 
Cavendifli  of  Cavendifli,  in  Suffolk,  clerk  of  the  pipe  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  was  born  about  1505  He  received  a 
liberal  education,  and  had  fettled  upon  him,  by  his  father,  cer- 
tain lands  in  Suffolk.  Cardinal  Wolfey,  who  was  born  in  Suf- 
folk, took  him  into  his  fplendid  family,  which  confided  of  one 
earl,  nine  barons,  and  about  jooo  knights,  gentlemen,  and  in- 
ferior officers.  He  ferved  the  cardinal  as  gentleman  ufher,  and 
was  admitted  into  more  intimacy  with  him  than  sny  other  fer- 
vant,  and  therefore  would  not  defert  him  in  his  fall ;  but  was 
one  of  the  few  who  ftuck  clofe  to  him  when  he  had  neither 
office  nor  falary  to  bellow.  This  fingular  fidelity,  joined  to  his 
abilities,  recommended  him  to  his  fovereign,  who  received  him 
into  his  own  family  and  fervice.  In  1540  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  auditors  of  the  court  of  augmentation,  and  foon  after  ob- 
tained a  grant  of  feveral  lordfhips  in  the  county  of  Hertford. 
In  1546  he  was  made  treafurer  of  the  chamber  to  his  majefly, 
had  the  honour  of  knighthood  conferred  on  him,  and  was  foon 
after  fworn  of  the  privy  council.  He  continued  to  enjoy  both 
thefe  honours  during  1 1  years ;  which  lime  his  eftate  was  much 
increafed  by  grants  from  Edward  VI.  in  feven  diflcrent  coun- 
ties J  nor  does  it  appear  that  he  was  in  lefs  credit  or  favour  with 
queen  Mary,  under  whofe  reign  he  died  in  1557.  He  married 
three  wives.  His  third  and  laft,  who  furvived  him,  was  the 
widow  of  Robert  Barley,  efq.  and  juftly  confidered  as  one  of 
the  mofl  famous  women  of  her  time.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
John  Hardwick  of  Hard  wick,  in  Derby  fli  ire,  by  Elizabeth  the 
daughter  of  Thomas  Leeke,  of  Loafland  in  the  fame  county, 
efq.  and  in  procefs  of  rime  became  coheirefs  of  his  fortune,  by 
the  death  of  her  brother  without  children.  When  flie  was 
fcarce  14,  flie  was  married  to  Robert  Barley  of  Barley,  in  Der- 
byfhire,  efq.  a  young  gentleman  of  a  large  eftate,'  all  which 
lie  fettled  abfolutely  upon  her  on  their  marriage;  and  by  his 
death  without  iffue  (he  came  into  poffeffion  of  it  in  1 532.  After 
remaining  a  widow  about  12  years  (lie  married  Cavendifh,  by 
whom  file  had  Plenry  Cavendifh,  efq.  who  was  pofTefled  of  con- 

(!kJ  Giog.Brit.  aod  Kennett's  Memoirs  of  the  family  of  Cavendifh, 

fiderable 
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fiderable  cft^tes  in  Derbyfhlre,  but  fettled  at  Tutbury  in  StafFord- 
(hire;  William  Cavendifli  the  firfl  earl  of  Devonfhire  ;  and 
Charles  Cavendifh  fettled  at  Welbeck  in  Nottinghamfnire,  fa- 
ther of  William  baron  Ogle  and  duke  of  Newcaftlej  and  three 
daughters  :  Frances,  who  married  fir  Hemy  Pierpoint  of  Holm 
Pierpoint  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  from  whom  the  dukes 
of  Kingftoa  are  defcende  J  ;  Elizabeth,  who  efpoufed  Charles 
Stuart  earl  of  Lenox,  younger  brother  to  the  father  of  James  I.; 
and  Mary.  After  the  death  of  fir  William  Cavendifi:,  this  wife  lady 
confenting  to  become  a  third  time  a  wife,  married  fir  William  St. 
Lowe,  captain  of  the  guard  to  queen  Elizabeth,  who  had  a  large 
eftate  in  Gioucederfhire  j  which  in  articles  of  marriage  Ihe  took 
care  (hould  be  fettled  on  her  and  her  own  heirs,  in  default  of 
iffue ;  and  accordingly,  having  "no  child  by  him,  (lie  lived  to 
enjoy  his  whole  eftate,  excluding  as  well  his  brothers  who  were 
heirs  male,  as  his  own  female  iflue  by  a  former  lady.  In  this 
third  widowhood  the  charms  of  her  wit  and  beauty  captivated 
the  then  greateft  fubjctl  of  the  realm,  George  Talbot,  earl  of 
Shrewfbury,  whom  (he  brought  to  terms  of  honour  and  advan- 
tage to  herfelf  and  children ;  for  he  not  only  yielded  to  a  con- 
fiderable  jointure,  but  to  an  union  of  families,  by  taking  Mary 
her  youngeil  daughter  to  be  the  wife  of  Gilbert  his  fccond  fon, 
and  afterwards  his  heir ;  and  giving  the  lady  Grace,  his  youngeft 
daughter,  to  Henry  her  eldefl  fon.  Nov,  18,  1590,  flie  was 
a  fourth  time  left,  and  to  death  continued,  a  widow.  A  cha.ige 
of  condition  that  perhaps  never  fell  to  any  one  woman  :  to  be 
four  times  a  happy  wife  ;  to  rife  by  every  hufband  into  greater 
•wealth  and  higher  honours-,  to  have  an  unanimous  iffue  by  one 
hufband  only ;  to  have  all  thofe  children  live,  and  honourably 
difpofed  of  in  her  life-time  j  and,  after  all,  to  live  17  years  a 
widow  in  abfolute  power  and  plenty  [o]. 

Sir  William  Cavendifli  wrote  the  life  of  his  old  mailer  car- 
dinal Wolfey,  and  therein  gives  him  a  very  high  characler  ;  af- 
firming that,  in  His  judgment,  he  never  faw  the  kingdom  in 
better  obedience  and  quiet  than  during  the  time  of  his  authority, 

[o]  This  countefi  dowager  of  Shrewf-  a  malcvolis  propter  fufpcdam  cum  captiva 
bury  b'jilt  three  of  ihe  motr  elegant  feats  reginafamiiiaritatem  facpius  male  audi vit," 
that  were  ever  raifcd  by  one  hand  within  which  is  not  to  be  imagined  true  :  however, 
the  fame  county,  Chatfworth,  Hardwick,  the  ccuntefs  carried  herleit  to  the  oueea 
and  Oldcotes.  A:  Hardwick  (he  left  the  and  the  earl  her  hufband, with  all  becomin" 
antient  feat  of  her  family  ftanding;  where  refpedl  and  d'jty.  Full  of  vears  and  all 
her  chamber  and  rooms  of  Ifate,  wixh  her  worldly  comforts,  (he  died  Feb.  i  3,  1607, 
arms  and  other  enfigns,  are  iti.l  remaining,  and  was  burieJ  inAllhaliows  cliurch,  ia 
It  mult  not  be  forgotten,  tha;  this  lady  had  Pcrby  (where  (he  had  founded  an  hofpital 
the  honour  to  be  keeper  of  Mary  queen  of  for  12  poor  peoplr),  under  a  ftir  tomb, 
Scots,  committed  prifoner  to  George  earl  which  (he  took  care  to  ereifl  in  her  own 
of  Shrcwib'jry  for  17  years.  The  earl's  life-time,  and  whereon  a  remarkable 
epit:iph  bet;a)s  that  he  was  fufpc£led  of  epitaph  was  at'icrwards  iofcribed. — Ken- 
familiarity  with  bis  royal  prifoner,  *'  Quod  nctt's  Mem. 
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or  juftice  better  adminiftered.  After  this  life  had  remahied  long 
in  manufcript,  it  was  printed  in  1667,  and  reprinted  in  1706, 
with  fome  variation  in  the  title.  The  original  MS  was  a  few 
years  ago  in  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Kingfton  ;  fuppofed  to 
be  given  by  the  author  to  his  daughter,  who  married  into  that 
family. 

CAVENDISH  (William),  duke  [of  Newcaflle,  fon  of  fir 
Charles  Cavendifli,  youngeft  fon  of  fir  William  Cavendifh,  by 
Catherine  daughter  of  Cuthbert  lord  Ogle,  was  born  in  1592. 
He  had  uncommon  abilities,  and  they  were  cultivated  with  much 
care.  He  appeared  at  the  court  of  James  I.  with  the  advan- 
tages of  a  graceful  perfon  and  great  elegance  of  manners;  and 
was  quickly  difiinguiflied  by  the  Ring's  favour.  In  1610  he  was 
made  knight  of  the  Bath,  at  the  creation  of  Henry  prince  of 
Wales;  and,*  in  1620,  created  baron  Ogle,  and  vifcount  Mans- 
field. In  the  third  year  of  Charles  I.  he  v/as  created  baron  Cu- 
vendifli  of  Bolefover,  and  earl  of  Newcaflle  upon  Tync.  The 
favours  of  his  prince  drew  upon  him  the  envy  of  Buckingham, 
which  however  could  not  fupplanthlm.  In  1638  the  kingchofe 
him  to  be  governor  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Charles  II. 
In  1639,  when  the  king  fet  out  to  command  the  army  which  the 
troubles  of  the  north  had  forced  him  to  aiTemble,  he  was  enter- 
tained by  the  earl  at  Welbeck ;  who'  alfo  not  only  contributed 
jo,oocl.  towards  defraying  the  expence  of  the  expedition,  but 
raifed  a  troop  of  horfe  confiding  of  about  200  knights  and  gen- 
tlemen, who  ferved  at  their  own  charge,  and  were  commanded 
by  himfelf.  He  was  conflantly  zealous  and  a6live  in  the  king's 
fervlce,  till  after  the  battle  of  Marfton  Moor,  July  2,  1644; 
when,  feeing  the  king's  affairs  totalhy  defperate,  he  made  the 
befl  of  his  way  to  Scarborough,  and  there,  with  a  few  of  hh 
principal  officers,  took  fhipping  for  Hamburgh,  where  he  arrived 
July  8.  After  flaying  about  fix  months  at  llamburgh,  he  went 
by  fea  to  Amfterdam,  thence  to  Paris,  and  from  Paris  to  Ant- 
werp, where  he  refided  many  years  in  extreme  penury,  witii  this 
aggravation,  that  his  enemies  were  not  only  pollening)  but  ruining 
his  eftate.  Yet  it  is  faid  that  his  fpirit  was  unbroken,  and  that 
his  forefight  preferved  him  from  defpair.  He  had  predicled  the 
civil  war  before  it  began,  and  he  foretold  the  relloration  as  an 
infallible  event,  even  when  Cromv.'ell  was  in  the  height  of  his 
fuccefs,  in  a  book  which  he  then  wrote,  and  addreffod  to 
Charles  II.  called  "  a  treatife  on  government  and  the  intereft  of 
Great -Britain  with  refpeft  to  the  other  powers  of  1"  uropc." 

He  returned  with  the  king  at  tlie  relloration.  He  was  foon 
after  conltitutcd  chief  juftice  in  eyre  of  the  counties  nor-th  of 
Trent,  and  created  earl  of  Ogle,  and  duke  of  Newcaflle.  From 
this  time  his  life  was  retired,  and  he  indulged  his  natural  difpo- 
fition  in  literary  purfuits.      Some  part  of  his  time  he  employed 
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in  repairing  his  ellate ;  fome  part  in  breaking  and  managing 
horfes,  and  the  reft  in  lludy  and  compofition.  He  wrote  the 
celebrated  treatife  on  Horfemanlhip,  of  which  a  mod  elegant 
edition  was  a  few  years  ago  printed  in  this  kingdom.  Many 
poems,  except  thofe  preferved  among  the  poetry  of  his  duchefs, 
are  loft :  and  four  comedies  -,  the  country  Captain,  Variety, 
the  humourous  Lovers,  and  the  triumphant  Widow,  or  medley 
of  Humours.  The  humorous  Lovers  was  a£led  with  great  ap- 
plaufe  in  1677,  and  Shadwell  tranfcribed  great  part  of  the 
triumphant  Widow  into  his  Bury  Fair.  As  the  duke  was  a  fcholar 
and  a  genius,  he  was  the  patron  of  learning  and  wit.  Ben 
Jonfon  was  one  of  his  firft  favourites ;  a  poet,  fir  William  Da- 
venant,  was  his  lieutenant-general;  parfon  Hudfon,  an  able 
divine,  was  his  fcout-mafter ;  and  Chillingworth  his  engineer. 
He  died  on  Chriftmas-day,  1676,  in  his  84th  year.  He  was 
twice  married,  but  had  iflue  only  by  his  firft  wife  Elizabeth, 
daughter  and  fole  heirefs  of  William  Baflet,  of  Blore  in  btaf- 
fordlhire,  efq.  widow  of  the  hon.  Henry  Howard,  younger  fon 
to  Tljpmas  earl  of  Suffolk  ;  by  whom  he  had  three  fons,  and 
as  many  daughters.  His  fecond  wife  was  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Lucas,  of  Colchefter,  efq.  fifter  to  lord  Lucas,  and 
to  the  famous  fir  Charles  Lucas,  whofe  unfortunate  end  is  well 
known.  She  was  the  conftant  companion  of  his  exile  abroad, 
and  of  his  retirement  at  home.  She  was  a  woman  of  great  wit, 
and  fome  learning;  for  bcfides  the  life  of  the  duke,  and  her 
own,  ftie  wrote  a  great  number  of  folio  volumes,  and  publiftied 
26  plays,  in  feveral  of  which  there  are  fcenes  and  fongs  written 
by  the  duke.  She  lies  buried  with  him  in  Weftminfter-abbey. 
'1  he  duke's  titles  defcended  to  his  fon  Henry,  earl  of  Ogle,  who 
dying  without  ifiuc  July  26,  1691,  the  title  of  Newcaftle  in  the 
line  of  Cavendifii  became  extin£l ;  he  being  the  laft  heir-male 
of  this  familv. 

CAVENDISH  (William),  the  firft  duke  of  Devonfhire, 
was  born  Jan.  25,  1640.  He  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  KiJligrew,  afterwai'ds  mafter  of  the  Savoy.  In 
166  I  he  was  cholen  to  reprcfent  the  county  of  Derby,  and  con- 
tinued a  member  of  the  long  parliament  till  its  dilTolution. 
Sept.  21,  1663,  he  was  created  M.  A.  by  the  fpecial  command 
of  the  chancellor  In  1669  he  went  a  volunteer  on  board  the 
fleet  under  the  duke  of  York.  In  1669  he  accompanied  Mr. 
Montague  in  his  embafly  to  France;  and  being  accidentally  at 
the  opera  in  Paris,  three  officers  of  the  french  king's  guard,  in- 
toxicated with  liquor,  came  upon  the  ftage,  and  one  of  them 
coming  up  to  him  with  a  very  infulting  queftion,  he  gave  him  a 
fcvere  blow  on  the  face  ;  upon  which  they  all  drew,  and  puftied 
hard  upon  him.  He  fet  his  back  againjft  one  of  the  fcenes,  and 
made  a  ftout  defence,  receiving  feveral  wounds  j  till  a  fturdy 
5  Swifs, 
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Swifs,  belonging  to  the  ambailador  Montague,  caught  him  up 
in  his  arms,  and  threw  him  over  the  ftage  into  the  pit.     In  his 
fall  one  of  his  arms  catched  upon  an  iron  fpike,  which  tore  out 
the  flelh.     The  three  aflailants  were,  by  the  king's  command, 
fent  to  prifon,  and  not  releafed  but  by  his  intercefllon.    In  1677 
he  diilinguifhed  himfelf  in  r,he  houfe  of  commons,  by  a  vigorous 
oppofition  to  the  raeafures  of  the  court.     The  year  following 
7ie  affiduoufly  promoted  an  enquiry  into  the  murder  of  fir  Ed- 
Jtnundbury  Godfrey,  and  other  particulars  of  the  popifh  plot  ; 
and  was  one  of  the  committee  appointed  to  draw  up  articles  of 
impeachment  againft  the  treafurer  Danby.     In  the  parliament 
"which  met  in  the  fpring  of  1670,  he  again  reprefented  Derby. 
This  year  he  was  chofen  one  of  the  king's  new  privy-council : 
but  foon   finding  that  his  attendance  at  the  board  would  be 
wholly  inefie£lual,   he,  in   conjundlion  with  lord    Rufl'cl  and 
others,  defired  leave  to  withdraw.     The  county  of  Derby  again 
elefted  him   their  reprefentativc  in  that  parliament  which  met 
Oct.  21,   1680.     The  articles  of  impeachment  againfl  the  chief 
juflice  Scroggs,  for  his  arbitrary  and  illegal  proceedings  in  the 
court  of  king's  bench,  were  carried  up  by  him  to  the  houfe  of 
lords.     When  the  king  declared  his  refolution  not  to  confent  to 
a  bill  of  exclufion,  lord  Cavendifh  made  a  motion,  that  a  bill 
jijight  be  brought  in  for  the  allbciation  of  all  his  majefty's  pro- 
tcilant  fubjects.      He  was  alio  one  of  thofe  who  openly  named 
the  evil  counfellors,  and  promoted  the  addrefs  to  his  majefty  to 
remove  them  from  ail  offices,  and  from  his  majeily's  councils 
and  prefence  for  ever.     He  fhewed  the  fame  fteadinefs  and  zeal 
in  the  next  parliament,  in  which  alfo  he  rcprefenJed  Derbyfliire. 
When  parliaments  were  laid  afide,  though  he  was  as  obnoxious 
to  the  court  as  any,  he  was  not  afraid  of  meeting  and  converfing 
with  his  noble  friends  ;  but  he  condemned  a  bold  overture  which 
■was  made  at  one  of  thofe  meetings,  and  declared,  with  great 
earneltnefs,  that  he  would  never  more  go  among  them.     At  the 
lord  RuiTel's  trial,  when  it  was  almofl  as  criminal  to  be  a  witnefs 
for  him  as  to  be  his  accomplice,  he  dared  to  appear  to  vindicate  him 
in  the  face  of  the  court.     He  afterwards  lent  Lim  a  m.eiTage  by 
fir  James  Forbes,  that  he  would  come  and  change  clothes  with 
him  in  the  pr'ffon,  and  (lay  there  to  reprefent  him,  if  he  thought 
he  could  make  his  efcape.     Lord  RuiTel  was  too  generous  to 
accept  of  this  propofal.     He  profecuted  the  immediate  mur- 
derers of  his  friend  INIr.  Thynne,   to  condign  punilhment,  and 
brought  the  great  abettor  of  it,  couix  Koningfmark,  to  his  trial, 
who  happened  to  be  acquitted  by  a  jury  prepollefled,or  rather  pre- 
pared, in  favour  of  him.    Lord  Cavcndifh  felt  great  indignatioix- 
at  the  difchargc  of  the  count,  which  he  thought  owing  to  cor- 
ruption ;  and   knowing  that  an   appeal   to   fingle   combat  was 
antiently  the  lall  refonin  law  for  convi6ling  a  murderer,  he  ob- 
tained 
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tn'ined  the  favour  of  a  noble  peer  to  go  in  his  name  to  count 
Koningfmark  to  charge  the  guilt  of  blood  upon  him,  and  to 
ofFer  to  prove  it  in  the  open  field  :  but  it  feems  that  was  a  method 
of  trial  the  count  thoufrht  fit  to  decline.  Nov.  1684  he  became, 
by  the  dcceafe  of  his  father,  eaifl  of  Devonfhire.  In  the  reign 
of  James  he  was  the  fame  man  in  greater  honour,  and  in  greater 
zeal  and  concern  for  his  country-  He  had  been  very  much  af- 
fronted within  the  verge  of  the  court  by  colonel  Culpepper ; 
but  reftrained  his  refentment  at  the  time,  and  pardoned  him 
upon  condition  he  fliould  never  more  appear  at  Whitehall.  But, 
immediately  after  the  defeat  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  the 
colonel  was  encouraged  to  come  publicly  to  courts  and  was 
rifing  into  fome  degree  of  favour.  The  earl  of  Devonfhire 
Tnc.;ting  him  in  the  king's  pfefence-chamber,  and  I'eceiving  from 
him,  as  he  thought,  an  infulting  look,  took  him  by  the  nofe,  led 
him  out  of  the  i^oom,  and  gave  him  fome  difdainful  blows  with 
the  head  of  his  c'ne.  For  this  bold  acl  he  was  profecuted  in 
the  kingVbench  upon  an  information,  and  had  an  exorbitant 
fine  of  30,0001.  impofed  upon  him  ;  and,  though  a  peer,  was 
committed  to  the  king's-b -nch  prifon  till  he  fliould  make  pay- 
ment of  it.  He  was  never  able  to  bear  anv  confinement  he 
could  break  from  ;  and  therefore  efeaped,  only  to  go  home  to 
his  feat  at  Chatfw  orth.  Upon  the  news  of  his  being  there,  the 
fheriffof  DerbyP.iire  had  a  precept  to  apprehend  him,  and  bring 
him  with  his  pTfle  to  town.  But  he  invited  the  iherifF  in,  and 
kept  him  a  prifoner  of  honour,  till  he  had  compounded  for  his 
ov/n  liberty,  by  giving  bond  to  pay  the  full  fum  of  30,000!,; 
but  the  bond  was  found  among  the  papers  of  king  James,  and 
given  up  by  king  William. 

He  was  one  of  the  earlieft  in  inviting  over  the  prince  of 
Orange  •,  and  James  II.  upon  the  firlt  alarm  from  Holland,  being 
jealous  of  him  above  any  other  peer,  endeavoured  to  draw  him 
to  court,  which  the  earl  evaded.  Upon  the  prince's  landing, 
he  appeared  in  arms  for  him,  and  was  after^vards  received  by 
him  with  the  higheft  marks  01  affeclion  and  eileem.  In  the  de- 
bates of  the  houfe  of  lords  concerning  the  throne,  he  was  very 
zealous  for  declaring  the  prince  and  princefs  of  Orange  king  and 
queen  of  England.  Feb.  14,  ibS;,  he  was  admitted  one  of 
the  privy- council,  and  not  long  after,  named  lord  ileward  of 
their  majefty's  houlhold  ;  and,  April  ^,  16B9,  chofen  a  knight 
of  the  garter.  At  their  majefties  coronation  he  acled  as  lord 
high  fteward  of  England  ;  and,  in  the  firft  fellion  of  parliament 
afterwards,  procured  a  refolution  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  as  to 
the  illegality  of  t!:e  judgm.ent  given  againil  him  in  the  former 
reign,  and  a  vote,  that  no  peer  ought  to  be  committed  for  non- 
payment of  a  fine  io  the  crown.     Jan.   1691    he  attended  king 
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William  to  the  congrefs  at  the  Hague,  whex'c  he  lived  in  the 
utmoft  ftate  and  magnificence  ;  and  had  the  honour  to  entertain 
fcveral  fovereign  princes  at  his  table,  the  king  himfelf  being  alfo 
prefent  incognito.  May  12,  1694,  he  was  created  marquis  of 
Hartington,  and  duke  of  Devonihire  ;  which,  with  his  garter 
and  white  (laff,  the  place  of  lieutenant  and  cuftos  rotuloruni  of 
the  county  of  Derby,  and  jufticefhip  in  eyre,  was  as  much 
honour  as  an  englifli  fubje£l  could  enjoy.  After  the  queen's 
death,  when  the  king's  abfence  made  the  appointment  of  regents 
neceflary,  he  was  one  of  the  lords  juftices  forfeven  fuccellive 
years ;  an  honour  which  no  other  temporal  peer  enjoyed. 

In  the  cafe  of  lir  John  Fenwick,  though  he  had  a  conviclion 
of  his  guilt,  yet  he  was  fo  averfe  to  any  extraordinary  judicial 
proceedings,  that  he  oppofed  the  bill,  as  he  did  likewife  another 
bill  for  the  refumption  of  the  forfeited  eftates  in  Ireland.  At  the 
accelfion  of  queen  Anne,  he  was  confirmed  in  all  his  offices. 
April  1705  he  attended  her  majefty  to  Cambridge,  and  was 
there  created  LL.D.  In  i  706,  himfelf  and  his  fon  the  marquis  of 
Hartington  were  in  the  number  of  englilh  peers  appointed  com- 
miffioners  for  concluding  an  union  with  Scotland;  this  was  the 
]all  of  his  public  employments.  He  died  Auguft  i3,  1707.  His 
mien  and  aipc6l  were  engaging  and  commanding  :  his  addrefs  and 
converfation  civil  and  courteous  in  the  higheft  degree.  He  judged 
right  in  the  fupreme  court ;  and  on  any  important  affair  his 
fpeeches  were  fmooth  and  weighty.  As  a  ilatefman,  his  whole 
deportment  came  up  to  his  noble  birth  an<l  his  eminent  fiations  : 
nor  did  he  want  any  of  what  the  world  call  accomplilhments. 
He  had  a  great  ikill  in  languages  ;  and  read  the  reman  authors 
v/ith  great  attention  :  Tacitus  was  his  favourite.  He  was  a  true 
judge  of  hiftory,  a  critic  in  poetry,  and  had  a  fine  hand  in  mufic. 
He  had  an  elegant  tafte  in  painting,  and  all  politer  arts  ;  and  in 
architecture  in  particular,  a  genius,  fkill,  and  experience  beyond 
any  one  perfon  of  his  age  j  his  houfe  at  Chatfworth  being  a  mo- 
nument of  beauty  and  magnificence  t'nat  perhaps  is  not  exceeded 
by  any  palace  in  Europe.  His  grace's  genius  for  poetry  fhewed 
jtfelf  particularly  in  two  pieces  that  arc  publiflied,  and  are  al- 
lowed bv  the  critics  to  be  written  with  equal  fpirit,  dignity,  and 
delicacy,  i.  An  ode  on  the  death  of  queen  Mary.  2.  A^n  al- 
lufion  to  the  bifliop  of  Cambray's  fupplement  to  Homer.  He 
married  the  lady  Mary,  davghter  of  James  duke  of  Ormond,  by 
whom  he  had  three  fons  and  a  daughter. 

CAULIAC  (Gui  de),  an  anatomical  author  of  France,  and 
fluciied  at  Montpellier  under  Raymcr.d.  He  v.-as  phyfician  to 
the  popes  Clement  VI.  and  Urban  V.  -  He  flouriflied  in  the 
year  I'^^bi.y  at  which  time  he  publi Hied  a  much  eileemed  body  of 
lur;  erv,  uuder  the  title  of  Chirurgia'  traclatus  feptem  cum  an- 

tidotario. 
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tldotario,  printed  Venet.  1490,  and  often  fince.     It  Is  to  this 

phyfician  we  owe  the  defcription  of  the  terrible  plague  which  in 
134.8  delfroyed  a  fourth  of  the  human  race. 

CAUS.SIN  (Nicholas),  a  french  jefuit,  and  confeflbr  tp 
Lewis  XIII.  was  horn  at  1  royes  in  Champagne  1 580,  and  en- 
tered inttf  the  order  of  jefuits  when  he  was  26  years  of  age. 
He  taught  rhetoric  in  feverai  of  t-hcir  colleges  ;  and  afterwards 
began  to  preach,  by  which  he  gained  very  great  reputation.  He 
increafed  this  reputation  by  publiOiing  books ;  and  in  time  wiis 
preferred  to  be  confefTpr  to  the  king.  But  lie  did  not  difcharge 
this  office  to  the  fatisfaclion  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  though  he 
difcharged  it  to  the  fatlsfaction  of  every  honeil  man  ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  not  furpriling  that  he  came  at  length  to  be  removed. 
A  little  before  his  death,  he  is  faid  to  have  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  a  friend  fome  original  letters ;  from  fliort  extracts  of 
which,  fmce  pubiiihed,  it  appears  that  he  fell  into  difgrace,  be- 
caufe  he  wouUl  not  reveal  fome  thiiigs  which  -he  knew  by  the 
king's  coafeilxon  •,  nor  even  take  advice  of  his  fuperiors,  how  he 
was  to  behave  himfelf  in  the  direction  of  the  kings  confcience, 
when  he  could  not  do  it  without  breaking  through  the  laws  of 
confeffion.  There  arc  alio  fome  hints  in  the  fame  extracts, 
which  fhew,  that  he  did  not  approve  Lewis  .XIII's  conduct  to- 
wards the  qucea  his  mother  ;  and  there  is  a  probability  that  he 
caballed  to  get  Richelieu  removed.  If  we  may  believe  the  abbe 
Siri  in  his  memoirs,  this  jefuit,  in  his  private  converfatlons  witii 
the  king,  inhded  upon  the  cardinal's  removal,  for  the  four  follow- 
ing reafons :  i.  Becaufe  Mary  de  Mcdicis,  the  queen-mother,  was 
banilhed.  2.  Becaufe  he  lefr  Lewis  only  the  empty  name  of 
king.  3.  Becaufe  he  oppreHed  the  nation.  4.  Becaufe  he  power- 
fully aiiilted  the  protellants  to  the  prejudice  of  the  catholic 
(church.  According  to  this  author,  he  even  engaged  to  maintain 
thefe  four  articles  againlt  the  cardinal  in  the  king's  prefence ; 
and  he  offered  the  cardinal's  place  to  the  duke  of  Angouleme. 
This  plot  was  the  occadon  of  his  difgrace,  according  to  the  abbe 
Siri.  Others  have  alferted,  that  the  queen-mother  obliged  him 
to  leave  Paris,  to  gratify  cardinal  Mazarine,  whom  he  had  dif-v 
pleafed ;  and  that  his  difgrace  was  occafioned  by  his  latin  piece 
concerning  the  kingdom  and  houfe  of  God,  pubiiihed  in  1650, 
in  which  he  had  freely  fpoken  of  the  qualities  v.ith  which  princes 
ought  to  be  adorned  But,  be  all  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain 
that  he  was  deprived  of  his  employment,  and  baniflied  to  a  city 
of  Lower  Britanny.  He  got  leave  to  return  to  Paris  after  the 
cardinal's  death,  and  died  there  in  the  convent  of  the  jefuits, 
July  165  I. 

None  of  his  wor5:s  did  him  more  honour  than  that  which  he 
intituled,   La  cour  fainte.     It  has  been  printed  a  great  many 

times. 
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times,  and  tranflated  into  latin,  Italian,  fpanifli,  portuguefe, 
german,  and  cngiilli  He  publiflied  feveral  other  books  both  in 
latin  and  French  ;  and  his  book  De  facta  &  prof  ana  eloquentia 
is  well  known  by  the  ufe  that  has  been  made  of  it  licre  in 
England.  There  is  a  llrange  firigularlty  related  of  father  Cauffin 
by  one  of  his  elogiils,  which  we  mull  not  omit  to  mention.  He 
had,  it  is  faid,  a  very  extraordinary  fympathy  with  the  heavens, 
efpecially  with  the  fun^  which  he  called  his  ilar;  and  which  had 
very  remarkable  effects  both  upon  his  body  and  mind,  accord- 
ing as  it  was-more  or  lefs  diftant,  or  as  it  Ihined  bright  or  was 
covered  with  clouds.  The  et7e£ls  of  the  fun  upon  him  were  not 
tranfient,  but  appeared  conllamly  by  the  fparkling  of  his  eyes, 
and  the  lively  colour  of  his  face,  in  which  there  was  fomething 
that  made  a  very  llrong  impreihon  upon  Henry  IV.  of  France. 
Cauffm,  wlrcn  very  young,  attended  father  Gonteri,  a  famous 
preacher  of  his  time,  to  court,  and  there  that  king  obferved  him 
very  attentively.  He  had  never  fecn  hi^i  before,  nor  heard  of 
him  j  but  as  foon  as  he  perceived  him,  he  went  to  him,  took 
him  by  the  hand,  and  treated  him  w^ith  fo  much  kindnefs,  that 
Cauffm  was  as  much  afhamed  as  the  by-flanders  were  aftonilhed. 
But  the  king  faid,  that  he  had  dilliiiguiflied  this  youth  among 
the  crowd,  and  ex  peeled  that  he  would  ferve  him  and  his  family 
very  faithfully.  Then,  turning  to  father  Gonteri,  he  fpoke  with 
a  loud  voice,  "  Father,  you  have  here  an  attendant,  who,  if  I 
am  not  miilaken,  will  become  in  time  one  of  the  greateft  orna- 
ments of  your  fociety." 

CAWTON  (Thomas),  the  fo.n  of  Mr.  Thomas  Cawton, 
minifter  of  St.  Bartholomew  behind  the  Exchange,  was  born  at 
Colchefter,  and  received  his  education  in  INIerton  college,  Ox- 
ford, where  he  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  hebrew  language. 
In  1650  he  was  obliged  to  leek  flielter  in  Holland,  having 
incurred  the  fufpicion  of  fome  concern  in  the  plot  of  which 
Mr.  Love  was  accufed.  Returning  to  England  in  1660,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  ivjerton  college  •,  but,  refufmg 
to  comply  with  tlie  ace  of  uniformity,  lie  was  difqualified  from 
holding  any  employment  in  the  church.  Upon  which,  he  be- 
came chaplain  to  fir  Anthony  Irby's  family  in  Weftminller,  with 
whom  he  continued  till  1665,  when  the  plague  forced  him  to 
retire  to  Boilon  in  Lincoln Qiire.  But  the  air  of  the  place  not 
agreeing  with  him,  he  came  back  to  Weftminfter,  where  he 
formed  a  congregation,  to  whom,  he  preached  till  his  death, 
brought  on  by  a  confumption  in  1677,  at  the  age  of  about  40. 
He  wrote  the  life  of  his  father,  and  a  diflertation  on  the  hebrev.- 
language.  After  his  death,  in  1680,  was  pubiiftied  by  Mr.  Veal 
and  Mr.  Adams,  a  treatife  on  divine  Providence,  with  brief 
memoirs  of  the  author. 
15!  CAXTON 
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CAXTON  (William),  the  firft  who  introduced  the  art  of 
printing  into  England  [r],  was  born  about  the  latter  end  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.  (who  died  in  1412)  in  the  Weald,  or  woody 
part  of  Kent.  He  was  inftrucled  at  home  in  reading  and  writ- 
ing ;  in  which,  confidering  the  times,  he  arrived  to  confiderablc 
proficiency.  He  afterwards  attained  fome  knowledge  of  both 
latin  and  trench.  Being  about  fifteen,  he  was  put  apprentice  to 
jNIr.  Robert  Large,  a  mercer,  who,  after  having  been  fherifFand 
mayor  of  London,  died  in  1441,  leaving  by  will  34  marks  to 
his  apprentice  William  Caxton ;  a  confiderablc  legacy  in  thofe 
days,  and  an  early  teftimony  of  Caxton's  good  behaviour  and 
integrity.  Caxton  went  abroad  to  fettle,  the  fame  yeaj  that  his 
mailer  died,  and  was  entrufted  by  the  mercers  company  to  be 
their  agent  or  factor,  in  Holland,  Zealand,  Flanders,  &c.  In 
1464  a  commiiTion  was  granted  to  hini  and  Richard  Whetehill, 
efq.  by  Edward  IV.  to  continue  and  confirm  the  treaty  of  trade 
and  commerce  between  his  majelly  and  Philip  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy ;  or,  if  they  found  it  neceflary,  to  make  a  new  one.  They 
are  ftyled,  in  the  commiffion,  ambalTadors  and  fpecial  deputies. 
A  marriage  was  concluded  in  July  1468,  between  the  king's 
filler,  lady  Margaret  of  York,  and  the  duke's  fon  Charles,  he- 
being  then  duke  of  Burgundy ;  and  when  the  lady  arrived  at  the. 
duke's  court  at  Bruges,  Caxton  appears  to  have  been  of  her  re- 
tinue. He  was  either  now  one  of  her  houfnold,  or  held  fome 
contlant  poll  or  office  under  her ;  becaufe,  as  he  fays,  he  re- 
ceived of  her  a  yearly  fee  or  falary,  befides  many  other  good  and 
great  benefits.  Being  more  expert  than  moft  others  in  penman- 
ihip  and  languages,  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  was  employed 
by  the  duchefs  in  fome  literary  way.  As  foon  as  he  had  ac- 
quired the  myftery  of  the  new  invention  of  printing,  which  he 
did  not  accomplilh,  he  lays  himfelf,  without  great  expence,  he 
was  employed  by  her,  in  tranflating  out  of  french  a  large  vo- 
hime,  and  afterwards  in  printing  it.  It  appeared  under  the  title 
of  "  [he  Recuyell  of  the  hiftory  of  Troy  ;"  and  is  the  firlt  book 
we  now  know  of,  that  was  printed  in  the  engHfli  tongue.  In 
the  title-page  we  read  as  follows :  "  The  recuyell  of  the  hif- 
lorys  of  Troyc:  compofed  and  dra-.ven  out  of  dyverce  bookes  of 
latyn,  into  fren5lhe,by  the  right  venerable  perfone,  and  worfhip- 
full  man  Raoul  le  Feure,  preeft,  and  chapelayn  unto  the  right 
noble  gloryous  and  myghty  prynce  in  his  tyme,  Philip  due  of 
Bourgoyne,  of  Braband,  &c.  in  the  yeare  of  the  incarnacion  of 
our  Lord  God  a  thoufand  four  hundred  fixtv  and  foure,  and 

[p]  Since  this  article  wa?  writfen  it  has  to  that  Caxton  may  ftill  enjoy  the  honour 

been  proved  beyonJ  a  dojbt,  'Lat  Corfeliis  of  introducing  the  art  ia  its  prefent  ini^r 

was  an  earlier  printer  ia  End^nd  thaa  proved  llate  of  fafilc  tjpes.     Origin  of 

Canton.     The  prolusions   of  Corfeliii,  Printing,  by  Bjwyer  ar.d  Nichols,  J776, 
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tranflated  and  drawen  out  of  the  frensfhe  into  englifli,  by  WII- 
lyam  Caxton  mercer  of  the  cyte  of  London,  at  the  commande- 
ment  of  the   right  hye  myghty  and  vertuofe'princefs  his  re- 
doubtyd  lady  Margarete,  by  the  grace  of  God  duchefle  of  Bur- 
goyne,  &c.  which  fayd  tranllation  and  worke  was  begonne  in 
Brugis  in  the  countere  of  Flaunders,  the  fyiil  day  of  Marche, 
the  year  of  the  incarnacion  of  our  faid  Lord  God,  a  thoufand 
foure  hondred  fixty  and  eight,  and  ended  and  fynyOied  in  the 
holy  cyte  of  Colen,  the  xix  day  of  Septembre  the  yeare  of  our 
fayd  Lord  God,  a  thoufand  foure  hondred  Gxty  and  cnleven." 
Caxton,  then,  finiflied  this  work  in  1471  ;  but  it  does  not  now 
appear,  that  the  art  of  printing  was  practifed  by  liim  in  Eng- 
land   till   about   three    years   after,     jjr.   Middleton    obferves, 
that  all  our  writers  before  the  reftoration,  who  mention  the 
introdu(5^ion  of  the  art  amongil  us,  give  him  the  credit  of  it, 
without  any  contradiction,  or  variation.    The  doctor  has  alfo 
taken  notice  of  a  paflage  in  the  end  of  the  third  book  of  Cax- 
ton's  "  Recuyell,  or  gadrying  together  of  the  hiltorjes  of  Troy," 
printed  without  a  date  in  fol.  which  amounts  in  a  manner  to  a 
direct  teftimony  of  it.    "  Thus  end  I  this  boke,  ^c.  and  for  as 
moche  as  in  wryting  of  the  fame,  my  penne  is  worn,  myn  hande 
wery,  and  myn  eyen  demmcd  with  overmoch  lokyng  on  the 
white  paper — and  that  age  creepeth  on  me  dayly — and  alfo  be- 
caufc  I  have  prcmyful  to  dyverce  gentilmen  and  to  many  frends 
to  addrefle  to  hem  as  hallely  as  I  might  this  fayd  boke,  therefor 
I  have  practyfed  and  lerned  at  my  grcte  charge  and  difpenfe  to 
ordeyne  this  fayd  boke  in  prynte  after  the  maner  and  forme  as 
ye  may  here  fee,  and  is  not  wreton  with  penne  and  ynke  as 
other  Sokes  ben,  to  thende  that  every  man  may  have  tliem  att- 
ones,  for  all  the  bokes  of  this  liorye,  named  the  Recuyell  of 
the  hiftoryes  of  Troyes,  thus  empryi:ted  as  ye  here  fee,  were 
begoone  in  oon  day  and  alfo  ilhilli  in  oon  day,  &c/'     By  the 
edition  of  the   "  Game  of  Chefs,"  dated  in  1474,  Caxton  ap- 
pears to  have  been  then  fettled  in  England ;  and  this  book  is  al- 
lowed by  all  the  typographical  antiquaries,  to  have  been  the 
firft  fpecimen  of  the  art  am.ong  us ;  and  as  fuch  has  been  fo 
valued,   that  it  is  faid  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  for  a  fair  copy 
thereof,  whicli  was  given  him  by  Mr.  Granger,  prefented  him 
with  a  j)urfe  of  40  guineas.  The  title  is  as  follows.  "  Tlie  game 
,and  play  of  the  cheiie  ;  in  which  thau6lorities,  dicles,  and  (loryes 
of  auncicnt  do6tours,  philofophers,  poetes,  and  of  other  wyfe 
men  ben  recounted  and  applied  unto  the  moralitie  of  the  publique 
wele,  as  well  of  the  nobles  as  of  the  comyn  people.    Tranflated 
out  of  frenfli  and  emprynted  by  William  Caxton,  fynyfhid  ,oi 
the  laft  day  of  Marche  the  yere  of  our  Lord  God  a  thoufand 
foure  hondred  and  lxxiiii."    The  next  performance  of  Caxton, 
•of  which  the  date  is  afcertained,  is  "  The  dictcs  and  fayengis 
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of  the  Pliilofophers,  tranflated  out  of  Frcnfh  by  Antonc  crlc 
Ryvyres  lord  Seerles,  emprynted  by  William  Caxton  at  Weil- 
nieltre  1477."  It  conlifls  of  75  leaves,  and  contains  the  fayings 
of  Sedechias,  Homer,  Solon,  Hippocrates, Pythagoras,  Diogenes, 
Socrates,  Plato,  Ariftotle,  Alexander,  Ptolemy,  iScneca,  St.  Gre- 
gory, Galen,  and  fome  others.  At  tlie  end  of  the  tranilation, 
tliere  is  a  remarkable  chapter  added,  of  three  leaves  (which  con- 
cludes the  whole  volume)  written  by  William  Caxton,  or  the 
earl  in  his  name  ;  containing  a  tranilation  from  the  french,  of 
thole  farcafms  of  Socrates,  againit  the  fair  fex,  which  the  noble 
tranflator  of  the  relt  had  purpofely  paiTed  over,  in  the  proper 
places,  under  the  chapter  of  that  philofopher.  Caxton  printed 
fcveral  other  pieces,  either  of  his  own  compofition,  or  tranf- 
lated  by  hirn.  His  lad  work  was  a  tranfiation  from  tlie  french 
ol  "  The  holy  Lives  of  the  Fathers  Hermits  living  in  tlie  Dc- 
ferts ;"  and  we  are  informed  by  Wynkin  dc  SVorde,  that  he 
finiflied  his  life  and  tranfiation  together,  on  the  hn\c  day,  in 
1 49:.  Dr.  Middleton  obferves,  that  whoever  turns  over  his 
printed  works,  muft  contract  a  refpett  for  him,  and  be  con- 
vinced that  he  preferved  the  fame  characler  through  life,  of  an 
honeO:,  modelt  man,  greatly  Indullrious  to  do  good  to  his  coun- 
try, to  the  bed  of  his  abilitiCvS,  by  fpreading  among  tiie  people 
fuch  books  as  he  tliought  ufeful  to  religion  and  good  manners  ; 
which  were  chiefly  tranilated  from  the  french. 

CAYLUS  (count  nE\  a  french  writer,,  born  at  Paris  in 
1692.  He  entered  young  into  military  fervice,  and  diitinguifhed 
himfclf  in  Catalonia,  and  at  the  fiege  of  Fribourg.  After  the 
peace  of  Raftad,  lie  went  to  Italy;  then  to  the  Levant ;  and 
vifited  the  famous  temple  of  Diana  of  Ephefus.  He  returned 
to  France  in  1717,  but  made  fome  voyages  afterwards.  Become 
fixed  and  fettled,  lie  cultivated  nuific  and  painting ;  and  alfo 
compofed  fome  works,  the  chief  of  which  is,  '*  Recueil  d'anti- 
quitcs  egyptiennes,  etrufques,  grecques,  romaines,  &.  gauloifes,'*. 
7  torn.  4to.  J757-'')7.  He  died  however  in  1765,  before  the  laOt 
part  of  the  work  was  publilhed.  He  v.^as  a  great  friend  and  pro- 
tector of  learning  and  tlie  fciences. 

CESA  (Ansaldo),  a  p(jiitician,  hiitorian,  orator,  and  poet 
of  Genoa  at  the  beginning  of  the  xviith  century,  puoliftied  fe- 
veral  tracts  in  each  of  thef^  departments.  The  Italians  attach 
fome  value  to  his  treatife  on  epic  poetry:  but  he  acquired  re- 
putation chiefly  by  his  tragedies  ;  the  mod  eileemed  of  which 
are  his  Twins  of  Capua,  and  his  .Alcippus.  The  marquis  MafFei 
has  pronounced  them  deferving  of  being  inferted  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  bell  Italian  tra:;edies,  printed  at  Verona  in  172^, 
3  vols.  8vo.  This  poet  died  in  1623,  at  the  age  of  58.  He  had 
inore  wit  than  difcernment;  at  lead  if  we  may  judge  from  his 
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epic  poem,  intituled  Eflher,  which  he  has  ftuffed  with  fablc'» 
unworthy  of  the  fubjeci. 

CKBES,  the  author  of  a  little  beautiful  grecian  remain,  in- 
tituled, 'A  pifture  of  human  Life.  The  piece  is  mentioned  hj 
fome  of  the  ancient  writers,  by  Lucian,  Diog.  Laertius,  Tertul- 
lian,  and  Suidas  :  but  of  CebcS  himfelf  we  have  no  account, 
fave  that  he  is  once  mentioned  by  Plato,  and  once  by  Xenophon. 
The  former  fays  of  him,  in  his  Phscdo,  that  he  was  a  fagacious 
inveftigator  of  truth,  and  never  afTented  without  the  mod  con- 
vincing reafons  :  the  latter,  in  his  Memorabilia,  ranks  him  among 
the  few  intimates  of  ibocrates,  who  excelled  lHc  red  in  the  in- 
nocency  of  their  lives.  Cebes's  Tabula  is  ufually  printed  with 
Epiftetus's  Manuale. 

CECIL  (William  lord  Burleigh),  fon  of  Richard  Cecil, 
groom  of  the  robes,  and  yeoman  of  the  wardrobes,  was  born  at 
Jjourn  in  Lincolnfhire,  in  1521  ;  and  having  been  educated  at 
the  grammar-fchool  there,  fent  to  St.  John's  college  in  Cam- 
bridge ;  where,  in  his  20th  year,  he  married  a  fifter  of  fir  John 
Cheek,  tutor  to  Edward  VL  He  removed  from  Cambridge  to 
Gray's  inn,  being  defigned  for  the  bar ;  and,  when  his  firll  wife 
died,  he  married  a  daughter  of  fir  Anthony  Cook,  Edward's 
fchool-mafter.  This  lady  was  well  verfed  in  the  greek  and  latin 
tongues,  and  both  of  his  wives  were  defcended  from  two  of 
the  greateft  fcholars  of  the  age.  His  relation  to  thefe  gentle- 
men rather  advanced  than  hindered  liis  learning  ;  and  he  ap- 
plied hin-.feif  to  the  law  with  fuch  induftry,  that  he  foon  be- 
came eminent  in  his  profeflion.  When  the  duke  of  Somerfet 
was  chofcn  protestor  to  his  nephew  Edward,  he  took  Cecil 
into  his  family,  and  made  him  mafter  of  requefts,  the  firft 
who  bore  that  title  in  England  ;  in  the  2d  year  of  that  king's 
reign,  cudos  brevium  of  the  court  of  Common  Fleas  j  in  the  3d, 
cudos  rotulorum  of  Lincolnfhire  j  in  the  5th,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal fecretaries  of  date.  He  was  alfo  knighted,  fworn  of  the 
privy  council,  and  made  chancellor  of  the  garter.  By  fome 
writers  he  is  charged  with  ingratitude  to  this  munificent  patron, 
and  faid  to  have  been  concerned  in  his  fall.  The  duke  of  So- 
merfet fcntfor  him,  before  he  was  apprehended,  and  told  him 
he  doubted  of  fome  ill  meaning  againd  him.  Cecil  replied,  if 
he  were  not  in  fault,  he  might  trud  to  his  innocence  :  if  he 
were,  he  had  nothing  to  fay,  but  to  lament  him.  When  the  king 
died,  he  was  one  of  the  privy  counfellors  who  declared  for  lady 
Jane  Grey ;  yet  queen  Mary  never  refented  it  farther  than  by 
difmilhng  him  from  his  offices  ;  and,  towards  the  end  of  her 
reign,  flie  often  confulted  him.  He  kept  fair  with  her  miniders, 
and  was  much  refpecled  by  cardinal  Pole,  bifhop  Tondall,  and 
(\r  William  Peters,  zealous  paplds,  for  his  great  wifdom.  Eliza- 
beth, on  her  accefTion,  added  to  her  catholic  counfellors  eight 
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proteflants.  AmoiTg  thefe  was  fir  William  Cecil,  whom  flie  admit- 
ted again  to  his  place  of  fecretary  of  ftate,  and  made  him  mafter 
of  the  court  of  Wards.    He  was  foon  after  unanimoufly  chofea 
by  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  to  be  their  chancellor,  which 
ofBce  had  been  vacant  ever  fince  the  death  of  cardinal  Pole.   He 
was  a  member  of  the  firft  parliament  the  queen  held,  and  of  all 
the  following  parliaments  till  1571,  when  he  was  created  baron 
of  Burleigh.    When  age  and  diilempers  began  to  waRe  him,  he 
dehred  of  her  majeflv  to  lay  down  his  offices ;  on  which  (he  vi- 
fitcd  and  comforted  nim,  and  continued  to  do  fo  during  his  laft 
Ccknefs.    But  his  difcafe,  old  age,  was  fuch  as  no  remedies  could 
cure;  and,  Aug.  1598,  he  quietly  departed  this  life,  in  his  78th 
year.     He  left  one  fon  by  his  firlt,  ajid  one  by  his  fecond  wife ; 
which  have  fince  branched  out  into  two  noble  families.    He  held 
the  ofiice  of  lord  high-treafurer  of  England  27  years  ;  and  thouorh 
he  detefted  to  raife  an  eftate  by  bafe  and  corrupt  means,  yet 
he  increafed  his  own  and  the  public  trt^afury  by  induAry  and 
frugality.     He  fuffered  nothing  to  be  fpent  but  for  the  queen's 
honour,  the  defence  of  her  realms,  and  the  relief  of  her  allies. 
He  looked  ftriclly,  yet  not  over  rigidly,  to  the  farmers  of  the 
public  revenues.     He  ufed  to  fay,  he  never  liked  that  the  trea- 
fury  Ihould,  like  the  fpieen,  grow  too  great,  whilft  the  reJl  of 
the  members  languiihed  and  pined  away  ;  and  thought  nothing 
for  the  prince's  profit,  which  is  not  for  his  honour  [pj. 

CEDRENUS  (George),  a  grecian  monk,  lived  in  the  xith 
age,  and  wrote  annals,  or  an  abridged  hifi-ory,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  to  the  reign  of  Ifaac  Comnenus  emperor  of 
Conftantinople,  who  fucceeded  Michael  IV.  in  1057.  l^his  work 
13  no  more  than  an  estra£l  from  feveral  hiftorians,  and  chiefly 
om  Georgius  Syncellus,  whofe  chronology  he  has  followed 
irom  tlie  creation  to  the  reign  of  Dioclefian.    llieophanes  is 

fp]  As  fo  his  wrirings,  he  is  reckoned  by  pamphlet  in  defence  of  the  puniflimeats 

HcUin|(hed  ainongll  the  hillorians  of  the  inflided  L-poc  the  roman  catholics,  in  the 

englilh  naiion.     He  wroie  t*o  poems  ia  reign  of  queeii  Elizabeth,   intituled.  The 

latin,  on  the  death  of  Margaret  Nevil,  lady  cxecuiioa  of  juftice  in  F.n;iand,  for  main- 

of  the   bedchamber  to  queen   Catharine,  tenaace   of    puhlic    and   chrillian    psace. 

They  were  printed   among  the  Carmina  againft  certain  llirrers  of  fediiions  and  ad- 

Suffblc.  fratrum,  i  552,  410.    A  latin  poem  hereats  to  the  iraytors  and  enemies  of  the 

in  memory  of  Thomas  Chaloner,  knight,  realm,  without  any  perfccution  of  them 

A  preface  to  queen  Catharine's  book,  in-  for  queftions  of  rehsion,  as  is  falfely  re- 

ti'.uled,   Lameaiation  of  a  Sinner,    1  ^48,  ported,  &c.  15S3,  2d  edition. 
l2mo.    Precepts  or  iliredior.s  for  the  well-  He  drew  up  alfo  a  great  number  of  pe- 

orderin?  and  carriageofaman's  life,  1637.  digrees,  fDine  of  which  are   preferved  in 

Harl.Cat.  vol.  ii.  p.  755.    Meditations  on  the  library  at  Lambeth,  particularly  the 

the  death  of  his  lady.    A  meditation  on  the  genealc^ies  of  the  kings  of  England,  from 

ftate  of  England  during  the  reign  of  queen  William  the  Conqueror   to  Edward  IV, 

Elizabeth.  of    queen    Anne   Bullen,   and    of   feveral 

He  wrute  anfwers  to  many  libels  againft  princeiy  houfes  in  Germaoy. 
the  queen  and  govemmert.  (ome  of  which  A  coHclion  of  his  ilaie  papers  was  pub- 

<r;  I'aiJ  10  be  eztaat  in  piiiit,  more  in  MS.  lifhed  by  Haynes,  1740;  and  a  coniioua* 

:  vns  fuf  pofcd  to  be  ihe  author  of  a  thin  ticn  of  ihcin  by  Mui4u>,  1760. 

£  e  2  another 
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another  hiftorian  he  has  made  ufe  of  from  Diocletian  to  Michael 
Curopalates.  'ihe  next  he  borrows  from  is  Thracefms  Scylitzea 
from  Caropalates  to  his  own  tiiiie.  In  fhort,  Cudrenus's  hiftory 
is  patched  up  from  feveral  authors,  and  that  too  without  any 
great  judgment  j  fo  that  flvaii  not  pafs  an  improper  cenfure 
upon  it,  if  we  may  fay^  that  it  is  read  for  the  fame  reafon  that 
men  ufe  a  bad  hght,  rather  than  none  at  alL  There  is  an  edition 
of  Cedrenuss  annals,  printed  at  Paris  in  164  7,  with  the  latin  ver- 
fion  of  Xylandcr,  and  the  notes  of  father  Goar,  a  dominican. 

CELLARIUS  (Chkis'iophek),  was  born    1638,  at  Smal- 
calde,  a  little  town  in  Franconia.     His  father  was  minifter  of 
the  town,  and  his  mother,   Mary  Zehners,  was   daughter  of 
the  famous  divine,  Joachim  Zehners.     He  came  of  a  family  in 
which  learning  feems  to  have  been  hereditary.     When  tliree 
years  old,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  his  father,  but  his. 
mother  took  care  of  his  education.     He   began  his  ftudies   in 
the  college   of  Smalcalde,  and  at   18  was  removed    to  Jena, 
to  iinifh  his  ftudies  in  that  univerfity.     He  ftaid  three  years  in 
this  place ;  where  be  applied  to  claflical  learning  under  Bofius, 
to  philofophy  under  Becnman,  to  the  oriental  languages  under 
.Yrifchmuth,  and  to  mathematics   under  VVeigelius.     In    i6f;9 
he  quitted  Jena  to  go  to  Gkilen,  to  lludy  divinity  there  under 
Peter  Haberkorn.     He  afterwards   returned  to  Jena,  and  took 
a  doctor's  degree  there  in  1666.     The  year  following,  he  was 
made  profefTor  of  hebrew  ?.m\  moral  philofcpliy  at  Weiflenftls, 
and  he   filled  this  charge  for  fcven   years.     In  1673   he   was 
called  to  Weymar,  to  be  rector  of  the  college  there.     He  kept 
this  employment  three  yearo,  and  quitted  it  for  another  cf  the 
fame  kind  at  Zeits.     After  two  years  Hay  here,  the  college  of 
Merfliourg  was  offered  to  him,  which  he  accepted.     His  learn- 
ing, his  abilities,  and  his  diligence  focn  rendered  this  College 
famous,  and  drew  a  great  number  of  fludents;  and  the  place 
was   fo    agreeable    to   him,    that    he  determined  to    end   his 
days  there;  but  Providence  difpofed  of  him   otherwife.     For 
the  king  ofPruflia,  having  founded  an  univerfity  at   Halle  in 
1693,  prevailed  upon  him  to  be  profeflbr  of  eloquence  and  hifr 
tory  in  it.     Here  he  compofed  a  great  part  of  his  works.     His 
great  application  (l^ortened  his  days,  and  haftened  on   the  in- 
firmities of  old  age.     He  was  a  long   time  affiitled  with  the 
ftone,  but  never  could  be  perfuaded  to  feck  afhllance  from  me- 
dicine.    He  died,  17Q7,  in  his  69th  year. 

FIc  publifhed  good  editions  of  above  20  Iritin  and  greek  au- 
thors; and  fhould  we  give  an  exa<ft  catalogue  of  his  own  works, 
it  would  {hew  what  a  furprifmg  pnilion  he  had  for  ftndy.  hut, 
although  he  was  a  very  voluminous  writer,  yet  he  publifhed  no- 
thing in  hafte  ;  nothing  but  what  was  quite  correct  and  finiflied, 
and  what  y.'zs  like  wife  of  great  utility.    His  works  relate  chiefly 

to 
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to  grammar,  to  geography,  to  hiftory,  and  to  the  oriental  lan^ 
gUages.  As  they  are  lo  very  numerous,  we  (hall  only  meatiou* 
fomc  of  the  molt  confiderable,  in  a  notefo^].' 

CELLINI  (Benvenuto),  a  celebrated  fculptor  arid  engraver 
of  Florence,  was  born  in  1500,  and  intended  to  be  trained  to 
mufic  ;  but,  at  15  years  of  a^e,  bound  himfelf,  contrary  to  his 
father's  inclinations,  apprentice  to  a  jeweller  and  goldfmith, 
under  whom  he  made  fuch  a  progrefs,  as  prefently  to  rival  the 
moft  Ikiiful  in  the  bufinefs.  He  had  alfo  a  turn  for  other  arts  : 
he  difcovered  an  early  tafte  for  drawing  and  defigning,  which 
he  afterwards  cultivated.  Nor  did  he  negleft  mufic  :  nay,  he 
muft  have  excelled  in  fome  degree  in  it ;  for,  aflifting  at  a  con- 
cert before  Clement  VII.  that  pope  took  him  into  his  fer- 
vlce,  in  the  double  capacity  of  goldfmith  and  muilcian.  He 
applied  himfelf  alfo  to  leal- engraving,  learned  to  make  curious 
damalkeenings  of  fteel  and  filver  on  turkilh  daggers,  &c.  and 
was  very  ingenious  in  medals  and  rings.  Bvit  Cellini  excelled 
inarms,  as  well  as  in  arts;  and  Clement  VII.  val'jed  him  as 
much  for  his  bravery  as  for  His  fkill  in  his  profeihon.  When 
the  duke  of  Bourbon  laid  fiege  to  Rome,  and  the  city  was  caken 
and  plundered,  the  pope  committed  the  caftle  of  St.  Angelo  to 
Cellini ;  who  defended  it  »like  a  man  bred  to  arms,  and  did 
net  fuffer  it  to  furrender  but  by  capitulation. 

Meanwhile,  Cellini  was  one  of  thofe  great  wits,  who  may 
truly  be  faid  to  have  bordered  upon  madnefs  -,  he  was  of  a  de- 
fultory,  capricious,  unequal  humour ;  and  this  involved  him 
perpetually  in  adventures,  which  were  often  near  being  fatal 

IqJ]    I.  a  latin  grammar,  in  gerrnan,  relating  to  their  manners,  religion,  Sec. 

i68q,  Svo.    2.  .-^ntibarbarus  latiiius,  hve  7.  Hiltoiia  gentis  &  religionis  famaritanse 

de  lati.-iitate  mediae  &  infiaias  jetatis,  1677,  exnovaSichemitarum  eputolaaucla,  16,9, 

i2mo.       Before   he   pub'.ifliej  this  book,  4to.    8.  Grammatica  hebrxi  in  tabulis  fy- 

Olaus  Borrichiui  had  publiflied,  at  Copen-  nopticij  una  cum  confilio  :4horis  difcendi 

hagen,  a  wjrk  intituled,  Cogitniione-  dc  liuguam  fandara.  To  which  he  added.  Rah- 

variis  linfu.-e  latins  jctatibus,  &c.   wl\jch  binifmus,  live  iadttutiogrammitica  pro  le- 

CcUarius  having  not  feen,  aiid  reading  af.  gendis  Rabbinor  jm  fcripris,  1684,410.   9. 

teru'ards,  was  the  occafion  of  his  making  Canonss  de  linguas  ran£lar?idiotifmis,  1679, 

an  addition  to  his  ov%-n,  under  the  title  of,  410.       10.  Sc;agraphia   phjiologias  facrje, 

3.  Curae  pofteriores  de  barbarilmisfr  idio.  cum  etymclogico  raJicumdepirditarum  ex 

tifmisferrconii latin i,  1686,  i2mo.  4. Or-  aiiis  Unguis,    arabica  prsefertim,    reftiiu- 

thographia  latina  ex  vetuftis  monumencis,  tarum,     167S,    4to.       ii.  Chaldaifmus, 

hoc   eft  nummis,    marmoribys,    &c.    ex-  five  grammatica  nova  ling jie   ch^tdaics, 

csrptadieefta,novif(iueobferv:;tionibusilluf.  &c.    165:,    410.       li.  Porta    Syrim,    five 

trata,   I7C=,  Svo.      5.  Hiftcria  unive-falis  grammaiica  fyriara,   1684,  410.    jj.  Ho- 

brevitcr  ac  ptrfpicue  cxpofita,  in  ilntiquam  ra?  famaritana-,  Ac.    leSz,  40.    14.  1&- 

&  medii  zvi  ac  novam  divifa,  cum  notis  goge  la  lia»uara  arabicam .   :bi;'i,  410. 
perpetuis,   1703,    5  vol.   i2mo.      6.    Col-,       His  work^  in  geo^raj-hy  are  well  known, 

ledlanea  hiftoriae  famaritaca:,  quDtquot  in-  as  excelleit  helps  to  the  underitanding  of 

veniri  potuerunt,   16S8,   Ho.     He  hid  a  antient  auiho's.     For  a  more  particolirac- 

dcfigu  of  writing  a  comple'e  hiftjry  of  the  rou  it  of  the  3i.thor  and  his  works,  confull 

Samaritans;    but   for  want  of    materials  J.G  W^lchias's  difcourfc  of  his  lift  aiid 

was  forced  to  give   it  up.     He  coltccUd.  writings,  prefixed  to  his  DiffertationesAca- 

howerer,  in  this  work,  whit  he  could  find  demicse,  publifhal  at  Lcip£c«  lyii,  8v». 
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tp  him.  He  travelled  among  the  cities  of  Italy,  but  chiefly  re« 
fided  at  Rome ;  where  he  was  fonietimes  in  favour  with  the 
great,  and  fonietimes  out. 

He  confofted  with  all  the  firft  artlils  in  their  feveral  ways, 
with  jNlichael  Angelo,  Juiio  Romano,  Sit.  Finding  himielf  at 
length  upon  ill  terms  in  Italy,  he  formed  a  refolutiou  of  going 
to  France  j  and,  pafling  from  Rome  through  Florence,  Bologna, 
and  Venice,  he  arrived  at  Padua,  where  he.  was  moll  kindly 
received  by,  and  made  fome  (lay  with,  the  famous  PietroBen>bo. 
From  Padua  he  travelled  through  Swiii'erland,  vifited  Geneva 
in  his  way  to  Lyons,  and,  after  relting  a  few  days  in  this  lad 
city,  arrived  fafe  at  Paris.  He  met  with  a  gracious  reception 
from  Francis  I.  who  would  have  taken  him  into  his  fervice ; 
but,  conceiving  a  dilliketo  France  from  a  fudden  illnefshe  fell  into 
there,  he  returned  to  Italy.  He  was  fcarcely  arrived,  when,  being 
accufed  of  having  robbed  the  Callle  of  St.  Angelo  of  a  great 
treafure  at  the  time  that  Rome  was  facked  by  the  Spaniards,  h«- 
was  arrefted  and  fent  prifoner  thither. 

Being  let  at  liberty,  after  many  hardfliips  and  difficulties,  he 
entered  into  the  fervice  of  the  french  king,  and  fet  out  with  th« 
cardinal  of  Ferrara  for  Paris :  where  vi^hen  they  arrived,  being 
highly  difgufted  at  the  cardinal's  propofing  what  he  thought  an 
inconliderable  falary,  this  wild  man  goes  off  abruptly  upon  a 
pilgrimage  to  Jcrufalem.  He  was,  however,  purfued  and  brought 
back  to  the  king,  who  fettled  a  handfome  falary  upon  him,  af- 
fjgned  him  a  houfe  to  work  in  at  Paris,  and  granted  him  fliortly 
after  a  naturali^.ation.  •  But  here,  getting  as  ufual  into  fcrapcs 
and  quarrels,  and  particularly  having  offended  madame  d'hf- 
tampcii,  the  king's  miflrcfs,  he  was  expofed  to  cndlefs  troubles 
and  pevfecutions  ;  with  which  at  length  being  wearied  out,  he 
obtained  the  king's  permiflion  to  return  to  Italy,  and  went  to 
Florence  ;  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  Cofmo  de  Medici, 
the  grand  duke,  and  engaged  himfelf  in  his  fervice.  Here 
again,  difgulled  with  fome  of  the  duke's  fervants  (for  he  could 
not  ;icconm'iodate  himfelf  to,  or  agree  with,  any  body),  he 
took  a  trip  to  Venice,  where  he  was  greatly  carefled  by  Titian, 
Sanfovino,  and  other  ingenious  artifts  ;  but,  after  a  {hort  flay, 
returned  to  Florence,  and  refumed  his  bufinefs.  He  died  in 
1570  [r]. 

CELSUS  (AuRELius  Cornelius),  a  philofopher  and  phyfi- 
cian,  who  flourifhed  uiider  the  reign  of  Augullus  and  Tiberius- 

[r]  His  life,  written  in  the  tulcan  Ian-  }  771,  with  this  tifle  :"  Tlie  life  of  Bene- 
guage,  w.!S  not  puhiifiied  till  1730,  iuonc  veiiuio  Cellini,  a  florentine  aitift  ;  con- 
volume,  410;  as  abounding,  wep:erume,  taining  a  variety  of  curious  and  intcrelVinj 
with  perfonal  aiiecdotes  ai)d  llritSures,  particulars,  relative  to  painting,  fculpiurc, 
which  would  not  fuffer  its  appearance  and  architecture,  and  the  hiltoiy  of  his 
fooner:  and  it  was  tranflated  hence  into  own  time.''  There  is  a  good  meiiotint  of 
eagUft,  and  puWiflK#  is  t\T»  vols.   Sv«, .  him  in  ih;  titlc-paja. 

We 
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"Wc  know  but  little  of  him.  That  he  lived  at  Rome,  and  fpent 
the  greateft  part  of  his  days  there,  we  have  fome  reafons  to 
think  :  but  whether  he  was  born  in  that  city,  or  ever  made  free 
of  it,  muft  remain,  as  it  is,  uncertain.  He  wrote  upon  feveral 
fubjedts,  as  we  learn  from  Qu^intilian  :  upon  rhetoric,  for  which 
he  is  often  quoted  and  commended  by  this  great  mafter ; 
upon  the  art  military  ;  upon  agriculture  j  and  we  have  ftill 
extant  of  his,  eight  books  de  Viedicina,  which  are  written  in 
very  fine  latin.  There  is  a  paflage  in  one  of  thefe  books,  which 
deferves  to  be  quoted,  becaufe  it  ihews  a  generous  and  enlarged 
way  of  thinking  in  the. man:  becaufe,  too,  it  is  applicable  to 
more  profeihons  than  one,  and  may  help  to  cure  that  obfUnacy 
and  bigotry  vvhich  are  fo  natural  to  the  pride  of  the  human  heart. 
Hippocrates,  as  knowing  and  as  Ikilful  a  phyfician  as  he  was, 
yet  once  took  a  fra£l:ure  of  the  Ikull  for  the  natural  future,  and 
was  afterwards  fo  ingenuous  as  to  confefs  his  miftake,  and  even 
to  leave  it  upon  record.  "  This,  fays  Celfus,  was  acting  like 
a  truly  great  man.  Little  geniufes,  confcious  to  themfelves 
that  they  have  nothing  to  fpare,  cannot  bear  the  leafl  diminu- 
tion of  their  prerogative,  nor  fuffer  themfelves  to  depart  from 
any  opinion  which  they  have  once  embraced,  how  faife  and 
pernicious  foever  that  opinion  may  be  ;  while  the  man  of  real 
abilities  is  always  ready  to  make  a  frank  acknowledgment  of 
his  errors,  and  efpecially  in  a  profelTion  where  it  is  of  import- - 
ance  to  poftcrity  to  record  the  truth."  Boerhaave  tells  us,  that 
Celfus  is  one  of  the  belt  authors  of  antiquity,  for  letting  us 
into  the  true  meaning  and  opinions  of  Hippocrates ;  and  that 
without  him  tlie  writings  of  this  fathei-  in  phyfic  would  be  often 
unintelligible,  often  mifunderilood  by  us.  Our  A4ead  alfo  fpeaks 
of  him  in  the  higheft  terms  ;  fliys,  that  he  endeavours  to  imitate 
not  only  his  fenfe,  but,  as  often  as  he  can,  his  language  too ; 
and  widies  that  he  could  have  done  it  oftener.  True  it  is,  that 
he  is  called  by  Oiiintilian,  "  vir  mediocri  ingenio  :"  but  we 
prefume  this  mediocrity  only  to  be  meant  relatively,  and  as 
compared  with  the  great  original  powers  of  fuch  men  as  Homer, 
Plato,  Ariflotle,  &c.  who  are  there  enumerated.  Quintilian 
was  an  able  man,  and  a  very  great' critic  :  yet,  as 'we  may  pre- 
fume, would  have  called  himfelf,  under  the  fame  point  of  view, 
"  virum  mediocri  ingenio."  Obferve  how  he  expreiFes  himfelf 
upon  the  comparifon  :  "  illis  enim  h?ec  invenienda  fuerunt, 
nobis  cognofccnda  funt.  Tot  nos  praeceptoribus,  tot  exemplis, 
inftruxit  antiquitar,  ut,  kc."  At  leaft,  if  this  be  not  Quinti- 
han's  meaning,  we  humbly  conceive  that  he  has  placed  Celfus 
too  low  f  s]. 

CELSUS,    a  celebrated  philofopher  of  the  epicurean  £e€t, 

f$]  The  books  de  Med'cJna  have  been    pofcd  to    be  that  pf  Leydeo,    1730,  in* 
■«fan    printed  :    the  b;ft  edition  is  fup-     Yols.  8vo. 

li  e  4  flourifh«i 
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flouriflied  in  the  iid  century  under  Adrian  and  Antoninus  Pius, 
and  is  the  lame  witii  him  to  whom  Lucian  lias  dedicated  his 
Pfeudamantis.  He  wrote  a  famous  work  againit  the  chrillian 
religion,  under  the  title  of  "  A  true  Difcourfe,"  which  was 
anfwered  by  Origen  in  as  famous  a  work,  coufiinng  of  eight 
books.  His  "  True-  Difcourfe"  is  loll  j  but  his  objections 
againll  -chriUianity  may  be  known  from  the  extradls  which 
arepreferved  of  it  in  Origcn's  anfwer.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands, 
that  he  was  a  moll  fubtie  adverfary,  perfectly  verfcd  in  all  the 
arts  of  controverfy,  and  as  learned  as  he  was  ingenious  :  fo  that 
it  is  no  wonder  if  the  primitive  chriRians  thought  nothing  k'i> 
than  fuch  a  champion  as  Origen  a  match  for  him. 

CELTICS  (Conrad),  a  latin  poet,  native  of  Sweinfurt  near 
Wertzburg  in  1459,  died  at  Vienna  in  1508,  at  the  age  of  47, 
after  having  gained  the  poetic  laurel.  He  has  left,  i .  Odes, 
Stralburg,  1513,  Svo.  2.  Epigramg,  and  a  poem  on  the  man- 
ners of  the  Germans,  1610,  8vo.  3.  An  hillorical  account  of 
the  city  of  Nuremberg^  Straftjourg,  1513,  4to.  He  was  not 
deficient  in  the  fallies  of  imagination,  though  not  exempt  from 
the  defects  of  the  age  in  which  he  wrote.  He  is  cenfurable  for 
negligences  in  point  of  ilylc,  and  with  choofing  his  fcntiments 
rriore  for  their  brilliancy  than  their  folidity.  He  wrote  alfo  four 
books  in  elegiac  verfe,  on  the  fame  number  of  mifLrefles  he  boaits 
to  have  had.  They  appeared  at  Nuremberg  in  1502,  4to.  This 
volume  is  fcarce.  Ihe  emperor  Maximilian  made  him  his  li- 
brarian, and  granted  him  the  privilege  of  conferring  the  poetic 
crown  on  whomfoevcr  he  judged  worthy  of  it. 

CENSORlNUiS,  a  celebrated  critic,  chronologer,  antiqua- 
rian, and  grammarian,  for  fuch  Prifclan  calls  him  in  his  book 
upon  gtamjnar,  flouriflietl  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
8everu?.  This  part  of  his  characlier  muil  however  "arife  from 
his  book  **  concerning  Accents/'  frequently  cited  by  Sidonius 
ApolUnaris,  and  other  things,  which  are  lollj  and  not  from  his 
'*  l)e  die  natali,"*  which  is  the  only  piece  remaining  of  hrm. 
This  treatife  Was  written  about  the  year  ?3}>,  and  dedicated  to 
Qu^intus  L'erellius,  a  man  oi  the  equeftrian  order,  of  whom  he 
fpeaks  very  highly  in  his  15th  cliaptcr.  Volfius,  in  one  place, 
calls  this  "  a  little  book  of  gold  ;"  and,  in  another,  declares  it 
to  be  '"  a  moil  learned  work,  and  of  the  highefl  ufe  and  im- 
portance to  chronologers,  fince  it  conne^l^s  and  determines  with 
great  exa6tncfs  fome  principal  arras  in  hidory."  It  is  however 
a  work  of  a  mifcellancous  nature,  and  treats  of  antiquities  as 
well  as  chronology  It  was  printed  with  the  notes  of  Linden- 
brokius  at  Cambridge,  in  1695;  there  may  have  been  editions 
of  it  fince. 

CliNELIVRE  (SCSanxah),  a  celebrated  con-.ic  writer,  was 
the  daughter  of  one  Freeman  of  Holbeach  in  Lincolnftiire.  Se- 
veral 
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vetal  gav  adventures  are  related  cf  this  lady  in  her  youtli  j  one 
of  which  was,  that  fhe  fpent  feveral  months  in  Cambridge,  at 
the  chambers  of  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  difguifed  under  a  man's 
habit  -,  fo  that,  it  feems,  fhe  had,  what  the  generality  of  her 
fex  have  not,  the  benefit  of  an  imivernty  education.  After- 
wards (he  went  to  London,  where  (he  took  care  ro  improve  the 
charms  of  her  perfon  and  her  genius.  She  learned  french,  and 
read  a  great  deal  of  poetrv ;  for  which  fiie  was  fo  particularly 
turned,  that,  as  one  of  her  biographers  tells  us,  Oie  compofed 
a  fong  before  flie  was  fcven  years  old.  She  is  the  author  of  15 
plays,  and  feveral  little  poems,  for  fome  of  which  the  is  faid  to 
have  received  confiderable  prefents  from  very  great  perfonages : 
from  prince  Eugene  a  very  handfcm.e  and  weighty  gold  fnuff- 
box,  for  a  poem  infcribeJ  to  him^  at  the  end  of  her  comedy, 
called  The  perplexed  Lovers  ;  and  from  the  duke  d'Aumont 
the  french  ambafiador  another,  for  a  mafquerade  which  fhe 
addrefled  to  him.  Her  talent  was  comedy  :  particularly  the 
contrivance  of  plots  and  incidents.  Steele  in  one  of  tlie  Tat- 
lers,  fpeaking  of  her  ''  Bufv  Body,"  recommends  it  in  thefe 
terms.  "  The  plot  and  Incidents  of  the  play  are  laid  with  that 
fubtlety  and  fpirit,  which  is  peculiar  to  females  of  wit ;  and  is 
feldom  well  performed  by  thofe  of  the  other  fex,  in  whom  craft 
in  love  is  an  a£l  of  invention,  and  not,  as  with  women,  the  ef- 
fect of  nature  and  inftincl:.  She  died  Dec.  I,  1723,  after  being 
thrice  married;  and  has  fince  been  mentioned  by  Pope  in  the 
Dunciad,  for  having  written,  as  his  commentator  fays,  a  ballad 
againll  his  Homer,  before  he  began  it.  Slie'kept  for  many 
years  a  conftant  correfpondence  v.ith  many  gentlemen  of  emi- 
nence and  wit ;  particularly  witli  Steele,  Rowe,  Budgell,  Sewell, 
Amtiurft,  8<c.  It  is  faid  fhe  lived  in  a  decent  clean  manner, 
and  could  (liew  a  great  many  jewels  and  pieces  of  plate,  which 
were  the  produce  of  hei  own  .labour ;  either  purchafed  by  the 
money  brought  in  by  her  copies,  her  benefit  plavs,  or  were  pre- 
fents from  patrons,  f  his  we  mention  as  an  extraordinary  anec- 
dote of  this  lady  ;  few  other  poets  having  been  able  to  ihew 
the  liiie,  who  have  chicflv  relied  on  their  pen  for  fupport.  She 
died  in  Spilng-garden,  at  the  houfe  of  lier  hulband  Jofeph  Ccnt- 
livre,  who  had  been  one  of  queen  Anne's  cooks,  and  had  fallen 
in  love  with  her  at  Windfor,  abouj;  1706,  where  (lie  a<fl:ed  the 
part  of  Alexander  the  Great;  and  was  buried  at  the  churcii  of 
St.  Martin  in  the  field"?. 

CENTORIO  (AscAXius),  of  an  illuftrlous  family  cf  Milan, 
bore  arms  in  the  xvith  century,  in  which  he  was  as  much  the 
philofopher  as  the  foldier.  He  took  advantage  of  tlic  leifurc 
afforded  him  by  the  peace,  for  reducing  to  order  the  military  'and 
hiftorical  memoirs  he  had  colle£led  during  the  tumult  of  war. 
They  are  very  much  edeemcd  in  Italy,  not  Icfo  for  t.hcir  excel- 
lence 
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lence  than  their  rarity.  They  appeared  at  Venice  in  1565  and 
1569,  in  2  vols.  4to.  commonly  bound  in  one.  The  former, 
in  fix  books,  treats  of  the  wars  of  Tranfilvania,  and  the  other 
of  thofe  of  his  time  in  eight  books. 

CERDA  (John  Lewis),  a  fpanifh  jefuit,  and  native  of  To- 
ledo, v.'as  a  man  of  great  learning,  and,  as  his  brethren  have 
reprefented  him,  of  as  great  fimplicity  and  candour.  He  diftin- 
guifiied  himfelf  by  feveral  produdlions ;  and  the  fame  of  his 
parts  and  learning  was  fo  great,  that  Urban  VIII.  is  faid  to 
have  had  his  picture  in  his  cabinet ;  and,  when  that  pope  fent 
his  nephew  cardinal  Barberini  ambaflador  into  Spain,  it  was  part 
of  his  bufinefs  to  pay  Cerda  a  vifit,  and  to  afiure  him  of  the 
pope's  efteem.  This  Moreri  tells  us,  and  alfo  that  he  entered 
into  the  fociety  of  jefuits  in  1574;  but  does  not  mention  the 
time  of  his  birth.  Cerda's  *'  Commentaries  upon  Virgil"  have 
been  much  efteemed,  and  ufually  read  by  critics  and  perfons  of 
tafte  in  the  belles  lettres.  Baillet  fays,  there  are  forae  good 
things  in  them,  and  fome  very  moderate  ;  or  rather,  he  quotes 
a  man  who  fays  fo,  though  it  appears  to  have  been  his  own  opi- 
nion. His  commentaries  upon  the  works  of  Tertullian  have 
not  been  fo  much  eiteemed,  even  by  papifts-  Dupin  fays,  they 
are  long  and  tedious,  full  of  digreifions  and  explications  of 
pafiages,  which  arc  too  clear  to  need  any  explaining.  There 
is  alfo  o.f  Cerda's  a  volume  of  "  Adverfa  Sacra,"  which  wai 
printed  in  folio  at  Lyons,  in  1626.  He  died  in  1643,  ^ged 
above  80. 

CERVANTES.     See  Saavedra. 

CERVE  r  10,  fatlier  to  the  celebrated  violoncello  performer 
of  that  name,  and  an  extraordinary  characirer  in  the  mufical 
world,  came  to  England  in  the  hard  froll:,  and  was  then  an  old 
man.  He  foon  after  was  engaged  to  play  the  bafs  at  Drury- 
lane  theatre,  and  continued  in  that  employment  till  a  feafon  or 
two  previous  to  Mr.  Gariick's  retiring  from  the  (lage.  He  died 
June  14,  1783,  in  his  103d  year.  One  evening  when  Mr. 
Garrick  was  performuig  the  character  of  fir  John  Brute,  during 
the  drunkard's  muttering  and  dofing  till  he  fails  fait  afleep  in 
the  chair  (the  audience  being  moll  profoundly  filent  and  at- 
tentive to  the  admirable  performer),  Cervetto  (in  the  orcheftra) 
uttered  a  very  loud  and  immoderately  lengthened  yawn  !  The 
moment  Garrick  was  off  the  (fage,  he  fcnt  for  the  mufician, 
and  with  confiderable  warmth  rcpi'imanded  him  for  fo  ill-timed 
a  fymptom  of  fomnoleiicy,- when  the  motlcrn  Nafo,  with  great 
addrefs,  reconciled  Garrick  to  liim  In  a  trice,  by  faying,  with 
a  fhrug,  "  I  beg  ten  toufand  pardon  !  but  I  always  do  fo  ven  I 
am  ver  much  plenfc  V  Mr.  Cervetto  was  a  conftant  frequenter 
of  the  Orange  coiTechoufe,  and  was  dlftinguiflied  among  his 
friends  of  the  galleries  by  the  name  of  Nofey. 

CESPE- 
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CESPEDES  (Paul),  a  painter  of  Cordova,  acquired  fame  in 
■'riC  xvith  century,  both  in  Spain   and  Italy.     His   manner  app- 
roaches ibmcwhat  to  that  of  Corregio  :  the  fame  exacin^^fs  ia 
lie  drawing,  the  fame  force  in  the  exprefiion,  the  fame  vigour 
ill  the  colouring.     It  is  impofiible  to  contemplate  without  emo- 
tion his  picture  of  the  lail  fupper  in  the  cathedral  of  Cordova  ; 
here  each  of  the  apoilles  prefencs  a  diti'erent  character  of  re- 
^ecl  and  afteclion  for  their  mafter  •,  tlie  Chriil  difplays  at  once 
a  air  of  majcfty  and  kindnefs  ;  and  tlie  Judas  a  falfe  and  ma- 
.i^ant  countenance. .  The  talents  of  Cefpedcs  were  not  con- 
lined  to  painting,  if  we  may  trull  the  enthufiafm  of  die  fpa- 
r.ilh  authors  in  his  behalf  j  he  was  at  the  fame  time  philofopher, 
antiquary,  fculptor,  architect ;  an  adept  in  the  hebrew,  greek, 
latin,  arabic  and  italian  languages ;  a  great  poet,  and  a  prolific 
author.     He  died  in  i6c8,  aged  upwards  of  70. 

CHABRIT  (PiTER),  member  of  the  fupreme  council  of 
Bouillon,  and  advocate  in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  died  in  that 
capital  in  1785-  Born  to  no  fortune,  his  days  were  fhortened 
by  difSculties  and  cares.  In  reading  his  works  we  adn>ire  his 
talents,  but  his  manners  are  faid  to  have  attracted  univerfal 
efleem.  His  book,  intituled.  Of  the  french  monarchy  and  its 
laws,  1785,  2  vols,  iimo,  difplays  a  novelty  in  the  delign,  and 
a  variety  of  knowledge  in  the  execution.  He  is  thought  to  have 
taken  Montefquieu  for  his  model,  whofe  energy  and  precifion 
he  copies,  as  well  as  his  drynefs. 

CHAIS  (Charles),  was  bom  in  the  year  1701.  At  Gene- 
va, the  city  which  xvas  difiinguifned  by  his  birth,  he  probably 
received  the  firit  rudiments  of  education.  The  church  wa» 
chofen  for  his  profelFion.  Accordingly,  having  pafled  through 
the  ufual  probationary  exercifes,  he  was  admitted  into  the  order 
of  priellhood.  In  the  minillr)-  his  reputation  as  a  preacher  and 
an  orator  foon  became  fo  popular  and  extenHve,  that  in  1728  he 
was  elected  paftor  at  the  Hague.  His  conuHCt  ia  this  ellablilh- 
ment,  while  it  contributed  to  his  own  reputation,  redounded  nQ 
lefs  to  the  honour  of  thofe  who  had  appointed  him.  Having 
adorned  his  niiniltry  by  the  purity  of  his  manners,  the  excel- 
lence of  the  difcourfcs  which  he  delivered  from  the  pulpit,  and 
his  numerous  writings  in  defence  of  revealed  religion,  he  died 
in  the  year  1786,  at  the  age  of  85,  after  having  pun£lually  dif- 
charged  his  duty  as  a  paftor  durng  the  period  of  58  years.  The 
unfortunate  fupported  by  his  confolation,  the  youth  enlightened 
by  his  inftructions,  and  the  poor  fuccoured  by  his  charity,  la- 
menting the  lofs  which  they  had  lullained  by  the  death  of  a  be- 
nefactor and  a  friend,  proved  more  eloquent  atteftations  of  his 
merit,  than  any  panegyric  which  might  have  been  pronounced 
from  the  lips  of  the  fublimeft  orator.  Hi*;  fermoris  were  diftin- 
guifhed  by  a  perfpicuous   ftyle   and   a  pure  moraiity.     They 

fcemed 
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feemed  to  flow  not  only  from  a  man  who  praftlfed  what  he 
taught,  but  from  one  who,  acquahited  with  the  inmoft  recefiea 
of  the  human  heart,  could  exert  his  eloquence  to  affect  his 
hearers,  and  lead  them  almoft  imperceptibly  to  the  paths. of  vir- 
tue and  religion.  His  portrait,  which  is  prefixed  to  his  tranfla- 
lion  of  the  holy  bible,  fecms  to  confirnr  the  relation  of  his 
friends,  who  fay  that  it  was  interefling  and  attraclive.  In  his 
manners  he  was  polite  and  attentive ;  in  his  addrefs  mild  and 
infmuating.  His  literary  excellence  confdied  in  a  judicious 
and  happy  arrangement  of  his  fubjcsfls,  delivered  in  a  plain  and 
unaffected  ftyle.  He  made  no  pretenfions  to  originality,  but  he 
illullrated  the  vv-orks  of  other  writers,  by  introducing  them  to  his 
countrymen  in  a  language  that  was  more  familiar  to  them.  A 
lift  of  his  works  is  fubjoined  [t~. 

C[-JALSE  (Fathrr  de  la),  a  jefuit  of  uncommon  abilities, 
and  confeffor  to  Lewis  XIV.  was  born  atForez  in  the  province 
of  Lyons  about  1626,  of  an  antient  but  reduced  family.  He 
gave  early  indications  of  an  excellent  wit  when  he  was  at  fchool, 
and  performed  his  philofophical  exercifes  under  father  de  Vaux, 
who  was  afterwards  advanced  to  the  higheft  employments  in  his 
order.  When  he  was  arrived  at  a  proper  age,  he  was  ordained 
pried  j  and  became  afterwards  profeffor  of  divinity  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Lyons,  and  redlor  and  provincial  of  a  college  there. 
He  fpent  at  feveval  feafons  a  good  deal  of  time  in  Paris,  where 
his  great  addrefs,  his  wit,  and  love  of  letters,  made  him  almoft 
univerfxUy  known  :  and  in  1663,  the  bifliop  of  Bayeux  intro- 
duced him  to  cardinal  Mazarine,  who  ftiewed  him  many  marks 
of  favour,  and  told  him  he  would  be  his  friend  And  indeed 
the  cardinal  was,  what  minifters  of  fiate  fometimes  are  nor, 
as  good  as  his  word  :  for,  in  1665,  he  prefented  la  Chaife  to 
the  king,  as  a  perfon  of  whofe  great  abilities  and  merit  he  was 
vi^ell  convinced.  He  afterwards  got  him  admitted  into  the  council 
of  confcience,  which  indeed  was  no  lefs  than  to  mjike  him  co- 
adjutor to  the  confeffor.  Nor  did  la  Chaife  belye  the  teftimony 
vhich  the  cardinal  had  given  of  him  ;  for  he  governed  himlelf 

[t]   I.  La  Sainte  Bible,  avec  un  com-  la   Science    du  ''aliit,  comprife  dan?  une 

»entaire  literal  &  de<;  notes  choiiies,  tlrees  ample  collei5^ion  de  paiTag«s  du  V,  &  N. 

die  divers  auteurs  angloii,  printed   at  the  Tcllament.      t\   la   Have    ly^i,    z   torn. 

Hague.     The  publicjtion  of  this  work,  was  Svo.      ?.  Eilai  apologetiq^ue  fur  I'lnocular 

beg'jn  in  1742,  and  continued   till    177',  ti.-t.    Hajue  1755. 

fonning  6  vol.  in  4to.      The  7th  vol.  w>is  Befide.i    thefe  works  he  fuperintendei 

left  by  the  author  in  MS.     It   is   much  to  the  publicaii.m  of  the   Hiilory  of   Vrsnce- 

be  regretted  that   this  work   was  not  !;-  by  the    prefioent    Hainnult,      which  Was 

niflied.     a.     Le  fens  literal  de   I'ecriture  pu!)li(hed  at  the  Hague  in  1747,  8vo.    He 

fainte  traduit  de   I'Anglois  de  Stackboufe  war.  befides  engajed  as  a  writer  in  the  Bi- 

in  8vo.  3  VI 1.  17J1.    A  la  Hnye.     _j.  [.f;t-  bl;otheqi'.e  hiltorique,    which  wiS  begua 

tres  hiftoriques;  et  dogmatiques  fur  les  ju-  .nt  the   Hague  ia   17;?,    and  alfo  coutri- 

bilcj,    1750,    175  I,    3   torn.    ^vo.     A  la  buted  fome  articles  in  t!:e  Bibliotheque  des 

Ha/e.     4,  Thet^iogis  ck  recriture  S.  ca  fcisaces  &  btaux  arts. 

in 
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in  tKIs  poll,  with  all  the  dexterity  of  a  man  grown  old  in  buG- 
nefs  ;  and  apprehended  the  management  of  the  king's  humour 
fo  well,  that  when  the  cardinal  died,  he  found  himfelf  able  to 
Hand  upon  his  own  legs.  In  1675  he  was  made  confeflbr  to 
the  king;  and  about  10  years  after,  was  the  principal  advifer 
and  dircclor  of  his  marriage  with  madame  de  Maintenon.  The 
king  wiS  then  arrived  at  an  age  when  confelTors  have  more  than 
an  ordinary  influence :  and  la  Chaife  found  himfeh'  a  miniller 
of  ftate,  without  expediing,  and  almoft  before  he  perceived  it. 
He  did  buiinefs  regularly  with  the  king,  and  immediately  faw 
all  the  lords  and  all  the  prelates  at  his  feet.  He  had  made  him- 
felf a  mafler  in  the  affairs-  of  the  church  ;  which,  by  the  dif- 
putes  that  often  arofe  between  the  courts  of  France  and  Rome, 
were  become  aftairs  of  itate. 

Yet,  in  fpite  of  all  his  addrefs,  and  the  influence  which 
he  had  gained  over  the  king,  he  was  fometimes  out  of  favour 
with  his  mafler,  and  in  danger  of  being  difgraced.  Provoked 
at  the  ill  fuccefs  of  the  afiair  concerning  the  electorate  of  Co- 
logn  in  i68g,  the  king  I'hewed  his  diipleafure  to  the  confeflbr, 
by  whofe  councils  he  had  been  influenced.  La  Chaife  excufed 
himfelf,  by  laying  the  blame  upon  the  marquis  de  Louvois ; 
but  the  king  told  him  with  fomc  hidlgnation,  "  that  an  eater- 
prife  fuggefted  by  jefuits  had  never  fucceeded  ;  and  that  it 
would  be  better  if  they  would  confine  themfelves  to  teaching 
their  fcholars,  and  never  prefume  to  meddle  in  affairs  of  flate." 
La  Chaife  was  very  follcitous  to  eftabliih  an  interefl  with  ma- 
dame de  Maintenon  ;  but  does  not  appear  to  have  done  it  efivx- 
tually,  till  that  favourite  found  herfelf  unable,  by  all  her  in- 
trigues and  contrivances,  to  remove  him  from  the  place  of  con- 
feflbr. 1  he  jcfiiit,  it  feerns,  had  not  religion  enough  for  this 
devout  lady.  He  loved  pleafures,  had  a  talte  for  magnificence, 
and  was  thought  too  lukewarm  in  the  care  of  his  mailer's  con- 
fciencc.  He  had  however  virtues,  which  a  perfon  lefs  pious 
and  devout  than  madame  de  Maintenon  would  have  perceived 
and  acknowledged  ;  and,  if  he  did  not  pofl"crs  the  qualities 
which  were  neceflary  for  a  confciTor  of  the  very  religious,  he 
had  all  thofe  which  were  necelTary  for  the  confeiTor  of  a  king. 
Hi>  died  Jan.  1705),  and  pofleii'ed  to  the  very  laft  fo  great  a 
fhare  of  favour  and  efteem  with  the  king,  that  his  majefly 
confulted  him  upon  his  death-bed  about  the  choice  of  his  fuc- 
celTor, 

CHALCONDYLES  (Demetrius),  a  native  of  Athens,  and 
fcholar  of  Theodore  Gaza,  was  one  of  thofe  Greeks  who  about 
the  time  of  the  taking  of  Conllantinople  went  into  tlie  well.  At 
the  invitation  of  J-aurence  de  Medicis,  he  profeued  to  teach  the 
greek  language  at  Florence  in  1479  i  where  he  had  for  his  rival 
Angelus  Politianus,  to  whom  Laurence  had  committed  the  tui- 
tion 
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tion  of  one  of  his  fons.  Affer  the  death  of  Laurence,  Chal- 
condyles  was  invited  to  Milan  by  Lewis  Sfortia  ;  which  invita- 
tion he  accepted,  either  becaufe  he  was  tired  of  contending 
^ith  Politian,  or  becaufe  he  was  hurt  with  Politian's  acknow- 
ledged fuperiority  in  latin  learning  •,  or  perhaps  on  both  thefe 
accounts.  Here  he  taught  greek  a  long  time  with  great  repu- 
tation ;  and  did  not  die  before  1510,  when  there  is  reafon  to 
think  he  was  above  80  years  of  age.  Among  the  learned  Greeks, 
•whom  pope  Nicolas  V.  fent  to  Rome  to  tranflate  the  greek  au- 
thors into  latin,  Chalcondyles  was  one  •,  from  which  we  may 
oolle6t,  that  he  probably  travelled  into  the  weft  before  the  taj-:- 
ing  of  Conllantinople  in  1453,  fince  Nicolas  died  in  1455.  He 
|)ublifhed  a  grammar,  and  fome  other  little  things  ;  and  under 
his  infpeftion  and  care  was  fxxll  publiftied  at  Florence,  in  1499, 
the  greek  lexicon  of  Suidas.  Pierius  Valerianus,  in  his  book 
De  infelicitate  literalorum,  fays,  that  Chalcondyles,  though  a 
deferving  man  in  his  moral  as  well  as  literary  charadler,  led  nc- 
verthelefs  a  very  unhappy  life  j  and  reckons  perpetual  banifh- 
ment  from  his  country  among  the  chief  of  his  misfortunes. 
Others  have  mentioned  domedic  evils  that  have  attended  him, 

CHALCONDYLES  (Laonicus),  a  native  of  Athens,  wrote 
in  tjie  xvth  century  a  hiftory  of  the  Turks,  in  ten  books,  from 
J298  to  1462.  This  hiftory,  tranllated  into  latin  by  Claufer,  is 
ilitereding  to  all  fuch  as  would  trace  the  grecian  empire  in  its 
decline  and  fall,  and  the  ottoman  power  in  its  origin  and  prc- 
grefs  i  but  allowance  miUi'l  be  made  for  fevera!  fa£ls  fet  down  in 
too  much  hafte.  The  hiftory  of  Chalcondyles  made  its  appear- 
ance in  i^reek  and  latin,  trom  the  Louvre,  1650,  folio.  There 
is  a  french  ti-anilation  of  it  by  Vigencre,  continued  by  Mezerai, 
1662,  2  vols,  folio. 

CHALONER  (Sir  Thomas),  was  defcended  from  a  good 
family  in  Wales,  and  born  at  London  about  1515.  He  was 
fent  very  young  to  Cambridge,  and  from  college  came  up  to 
court.  He  went  foon  after  abroad  into  Germany  with  fir  Henry 
Knevet,  ambaflador  to  tlic  emperor  Charles  V.  whofe  noble  and 
generour,  fpirit  pleafed  him  fo  much,  that  he  attended  him  in 
his  journies  and  wars,  particularly  in  the  fatal  expedition  againft 
Algier  in  1541  ;  where,  being  Ihipwrecked,  after  he  had  fwam 
till  his  ftrength  failed  him,  he  at  length  catched  hold  of  a  cable 
and  was  faved.  He  returned  into  England,  and  was  appointed 
firft  clerk  of  the  coiuicil.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VL  he  at- 
tended the  duke  of  Somerfet  to  Scotland,  aiid  diftinguiftied  himr 
felf  fo  remarkably  at  the  battle  of  Muflelburgh,  that  the  duke 
knighted  him.  In  queen  Mary's  reign  his  endeavours  to  ferve 
fit  ]ohn  Cheke  had  brought  him  into  trouble,  if  the  gratitude  of 
fome  perfons  in  power,  for  civilities  received  from  him  in  king 
Edward's  reign,  had  not  induced  ihera  to  protect  him.  At  the 
?  acccflioij 
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acceflion  of  Elizabeth  he  was  fent  ambaflador  to  Ferdinand  I. 
emperor  of  Germany.  Afterwards  he  was  appointed  ambaffidor 
in  ordinary  to  the  court  of  Spain,  and  embarked  for  tliat  king- 
dom in  1561  :  but  immediately  on  his  arrival,  being  a  man  im- 
patient of  injuries,  and  having  been  treated  at  the  court  of  the 
emperor  with  the  utmoft  refpeQ,  he  prefl'ed  by  letters  to  h% 
called  home,  for  that  his  coffers  had  been  fearched ;  uhich, 
however,  was  agreeable  to  the  cultom  of  the  country.  But  the 
queen  his  mi ftrefs  contented  herfelf  with  letting  him  know,  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  an  ambaflador  to  take  all  things  in  good  part, 
provided  his  prince's  honour  be  not  dire<£lly  violated.  The  im- 
portant bufinefs  of  the  trade  between  England  and  the  Low 
Countries  had  been  fufpended  for  fome  time,  no  method  having 
been  found  to  engage  the  governors  of  the  Low  Countries  to 
recall  the  prohibition  of  euglifh  commodities.  Sir  Thomas  Cha- 
loner,  obferving  that  the  catholic  king's  favourite  Roderic  Go- 
mez was  at  the  head  of  a  faction  in  direct  oppofition  to  tliat  of 
the  duke  d' Alva,  procured  fome  of  the  correfpondents  of  the  lat- 
ter in  Spain,  to  reprefent  to  him  that  the  enmity  exprefTed  by 
Gomez  towards  the  Englifli  did  not  at  all  arife,  as  he  gave  out, 
from  their  being  heretics,  and  having  views  diiTerent  from  thole 
of  his  mafter,  but  from  an  apprehenfion  that  if  the  intercourle 
between  England  and  the  Low  Countries  were  revived,  it  would 
produce  a  briik;  circulation  of  mon'ey  in  all  the  cities  in  thofe 
provinces,  and  thereby  facilitate  d' Alva's  motions,  which  he  de- 
iired  to  obltru£l.  The  duke  d'Alva  thereupon  changed  the 
whole  of  his  conduct,  and  began  to  talk  much  of  the  old  friend- 
Ihip  between  the  houfe  of  Burgundy  and  the  kings  of  England, 
affetling  a  particular  regard  for  the  nation  ;  and  at  length  open- 
ed a  free  trade  provifionally,  till  contrary  orders  fhould  be  re- 
ceived from  Spain. 

It  was  in  this  country,  at  a  time  when,  as  himfelf  fays  in  the 
preface,  he  fpent  the  winter  in  a  Hove  and  the  fummer  in  a  barn, 
that  he  compofed  his  work  of  "  The  right  ordering  of  the  en- 
glifh  republic  ;"  thus  endeavouring  to  difpei  his  ch.igrin  by  the 
company  of  the  Mufes.  Neverthelefs,  being  felzcd  with  a  griev- 
ous fit  of  ficknefs  which  endangered  his  life,  headdrefTed  his  fo- 
vereign  in  an  elegy  after  Ovid's  manner,  befeeching  her  to  per- 
mit his  return  to  his  native  country,  before  care  and  ficknefs 
forced  him  upon  a  longer  journey.  His  petition  being  granted, 
he  arrived  at  London  in  the  latter  end  of  1564.  He  died  061^ 
7,  1565,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  fir  Wil- 
liam Cecil,  then  principal  fecretary  of  ilatc,  being  chief  mourner. 
He  was  author  of  feveral  tracts  [u]. 

CHA- 

[n]  All  tkat  can  now  be  difcovered  of  diflionary  for  children,  mentioned  hy 
his  writings  are  thefe,  Viz,     i.  A  little     Bale,  De  fcriptor.    p.  16S.     z. The  Office 

of 
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CHALONER  (Sir  Thomas),  the  younger  foH  of  the  pri- 
ceding,  was  bcrn  in  1559.  Being  very  young  at  the  time  of  his 
father's  deceafe,  and  his  mother  foon  after  marrying  a  fecond 
hufband,  lord  treafurer  Burleigh  placed  him  fail  at  St.  Paul's 
fchool,  and  afterwards  removed  him  to  St.  Magdalene's  college 
in  Oxford.  About  the  year  1580  he  vifited  fcveral  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. In  Italy  he  got  acquainted  with  fome  ingenious  men, 
v.hom  a  iimilarity  of  manners  induced  to  communicate  to 
him  their  raoft  important  difcovcries  in  natural  philofcphy, 
for  which  Chaloner  had  alv.ays  a  great  afledtiou.  Some 
time  alter  his  return,  he  married  the  daughter  of  iir 
"VVilliani  Fleetwood,  recorder  of  London,  by  whom  he  had 
fevcral  children.  In  1591  he  had  the  honour  of  kniglithood 
conferred  upon  him.  A  few  years  after  this,  he  dlfcovered,  near 
hiseltate  at  Gifboroiigh  in  Torklhire,  the  firll  alum  mines  that 
were  ever  known  to  be  in  this  kingdom.  In  the  latter  end  of 
queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  he  Toon  grew  into  fuch  credit  with 
king  James,  that  to  him  the  moil"  confiderable  perfons  in  Eng- 
land addrelied  themfelves  to  be  recommended  to  Elizabeth's 
fucceflbr.  Auguft  17,  1603,  the  king  conunittcd  to  him  the 
care  of  prince  Henry's  education,  in  1605,  when  this  ])rince 
made  a  vilit  to  Oxford,  Iir  Thomas  was  honoured  with  the  de- 
gree of  M.  A.  He  was  likewife  employed  by  queen  Anne  in 
her  private  alTairs.     He  died  Nov.  17,  161  ;. 

CHALONER  (Edward)  He  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
where  he  became  fellow  of  All-Souls  in  161 1;  and  entering 
into  orders,  was  made  chaplain  to  king  James  1.  and  doctor  of 
divinitv,  aiuI  principal  of  Aiban-hall.  He  was  reputed  a  very 
learned  man  for  his  time,  an  able  preacher,  and  good  difputant. 
His  compoiltlons  were  mucli  valued  by  the  greatelt  men  then 
in  the  church  ^  and  the  fermons  winch  he  publiflied  in  his  life- 
time, as  alfo  thofe  publiflied  after  his  death,  in  all  thirteen, 
were  then  looked  upon  as  choice  pieces,  very  ferviceable  to  the 
church  and  conunonvvcalth.     He  died  of  the  plague  at  Oxford, 

of  Servants.     Translated    from  the   latin  men  of  his  time.     6.  De  illuftrium  quo- 

cf  Gilbert   Cognatus,    154^;.      3.    Moris  rundam  encomiis    mifccilanea,  cum  epi- 

Encomium.       Trar.'lated  from   Erafmtis,  gramir.atis  ac  epitaphiis  nonnullis.      This 

and  printed  t  ^-'g.     4.    In  iaudem   Hen-  collcilion   of  panegyrics,    epigrams,    and 

lici  Octavi,  Tiz'.s   An;;lia»   prat.tantilTimi,  epiiaplis  is  printed  with  the    book  before- 

carmen  p.inegyriciim.     :;.  De    Republica  mentioned-      By    tlie    encouragement   of 

AngloruiTi  inftauranda,  libri  decern,  hen-  lord  Burleigh,   Mr.  William  Malim,  for- 

dini,    1^7",,    4to.      There   is  prefixed   to  merly  fellow  of  King's  college  in  Cam- 

this  boo!,-    a  copy  of    latin  verfes   by  fir  bridge,     and  then    mafter  of   St.  Paul's 

William  Cecil,     in   which    he    obferves,  fchool,  collected  and  piib;l(hed  a  correal 

-  that  the  molV  lively  imagination,   the  moft  edition   of    our   author's    poetical    work', 

folid  judgment,     ihe  quickeft  parts,  and  and  addrefied   it   in    an   epilfle    from  St. 

the  moll  unhlemillied  pri>bity,   whicia   are  Paul's  fchool,    dated    Aug.    r,     1519,     to 

comnionly  the  lot  of  d  iferent  men,  were  that  noble  perfon,  then  lord  high-treafurer. 

\et  ail  united  in  fir  Thomas  Chaloner;  Biog.  lirit. 
juftly  therefore  reputed  ooe  of  the  greatell  , 
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•July  25,  1625,  being  but  34  years  of  age,  much  lamented  bf 
many.  He  was  buried  in  St.  iViary's  church-yard  at  Chifwick, 
and  an  altar-monument  laid  over  him  with  an  epitaph. 

CH  AMBERLAYNE  (Edward),  was  defcended  from  an 
antient  family,  and  born  at  Odington  in  Gloucefterfhire,  i6i6» 
He  was  educated  at  Gloucefter;  became  a  commoner  of  St. 
Edmund-hall  in  Oxford  in  1634  ;  took  both  his  degrees  in  arts  ; 
and  was  afterwards  appointed  rhetoric  reader.  During  the  ci- 
vil war  in  England,  he  made  the  tour  of  Europe.  In  1658  he 
married  the  only  daughter  of  Richard  Clifford,  efq.  by  whom 
he  had  nine  children.  After  the  reftoration  he  was  chofea 
F.  R.  S.  and,  in  1669,  attended  Charles  earl  of  Carlifle,  fent  to 
Stockholm  with  the  order  of  the  garter  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  a» 
his  fecretary.  In  1670  the  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  on 
him  at  Cambridge,  and  two  years  after  he  was  incorporated  in  the 
fame  at  Oxford.  He  was  appointed  to  be  tutor  to  Henry  duke  of 
Grafton,  one  of  the  natural  fons  of  Charles  II.  about  1679;  and. 
was  afterwards  pitched  upon  to  in{lru(5l  prince  George  of  Den- 
mark in  the  englifli  tongue.  He  died  at  Chelfea  in  1703,  and 
was-buried  in  a  vault  in  the  church-yard  of  that  parifh ;  where  a 
monument  was  foon  after  ere<Sled  to  his  memory,  by  Walter 
Harris,  INI.  D.  with  a  latin  infcription,  which  Informs  us,  among 
other  things,  that  Dr  Chamberlayne  was  fo  defirous  of  doing 
fervice  to  all,  and  even  to  pofterity,  that  he  ordered  fome  of  the 
books  he  had  written  to  be  covered  with  wax,  and  buried  with. 
him  ;  which  may  pofllbly  be  of  ufe  to  future  ages  [x]. 

CHAMBERLAYNE  (John),  fon  to  the  author  of  The 
prefent  (late  of  England,  and  continuator  of  that  ufeful  work, 
was  admitted  into  Trinity  college,  Oxford,  1685  5  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  took  any  degree.    He  tranflated,  i .  from 

[xj  The  fix  books  which  his  monu-  cond  part  was  publiflied  167 1,  &c-     This 

ir.rnfal  infcription  has  recorded,  are  the  fe,  work   has  gone   through  many  editions: 

I.  The  prefent  war  paralleled  ;  or  a  brief  that  of  I741,  now  lyir^  before  as,  is  th« 

tehtion   of   the  five  years  civil   wars  of  34th.    5.  An  academy  or  college,  wherein 

JleTry  III.  king  of  England,    with  the  young  ladies  or  gentlcv/omen  may,  at  a 

event  and  ifiuc   of  that  unnatural  war,  verj'  moderate  expenee,    be  educated  ia 

and  by  what  courfe  the  kingdom  was  thea  the  tme  proteftant  religion,  nnd  in  all  vir* 

fettled  again ;  extrafted  cut  of  the  moft  tuous  qualities  that  may  adorn  that  fex, 

authentic  hi^orians   and  records,    1647.  Arc.    1671.      6.  A  dialogue   between  an 

It  was  reprinted  ia  1660,  under  this  tir!e,  Eriglilhman  and  a  Dafchman,  concerninj 

The  late  war  paralleled,  or  a   bri-f  rela-  the  1  aft  dutch  %var,   167^.    He  tranflated 

tion,  &c.    2.E.-)giand's  wants;  or  feveral  out  of  :taliaa,    fpanilh,    and  portuguefe, 

f  ropofals  probably  beneficial  for  Fngland,  into  cngliih,      I.  The  rife  and  fall  of  count 

offered  to  the  confiJeration  of  bath  houfes  Oiivarez  the  favourite  of  Spain.     2.  The 

of  parliament,  1667.     3-  The  converted  unparaileied  inspofture  of  Mich,  de  Moli- 

f  reftyterian  :  or  the  church  of  Engia.id  m,  executed  at  Madrid,   1641.     3.  The 

juftified   in   fome   prartices,    &c.    i6'-.3.  right  and  title  of  the  pr^feat  kiflg  of  Por- 

4.  Angliae  N'otitia :  orthepreftHt  ftate  of  tugal,  don  John  the  IV'th.     Thefe  thre« 

'En?land;     with   dirtrs  refl;<3.ion«   upon  tranQitions  were  pi inted  tt  London,  161:3. 

:  antient  ftitc  th^of,  1668.    The Ve- 

VoL.  III.  F  f  frencU 
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frencli  and  fpanifli,  The  manner  of  making  tea,  coffee,  and  dio^ 
colate,  London,  1685,  Bvo.  2.  From  italian  into  englifh,  A 
treafure  of  health,  London,  1686,  8vo.  written  by  Caftoi  Du- 
rant  de  Gualdo,  phyfician  and' citizen  of  Rome.  3.  The  argu- 
ments of  the  books  and  chapters  of  the  old  and  new  teftament, 
with  practical  obfervations  ;  written  originally  in  french,  by  the 
reverend  Mr.  Oftervald,  profefTor  of  divinity,  and  one  of  the 
miniflers  of  the  church  at  Neufchatel  in  Swiflerland,  and  by 
him  prefcnted  to  the  fociety  for  promoting  chrillian  knowledge, 
3  vols.  8vo,  Lond.  1716,  &c.  Mr.  Chamberlayne  was  a  member 
of  that  fociety  4.  The  lives  of  the  french  philofophers,  tranf- 
lated  from  the  french  of  M.  de  Fontenelle,  republifhed  fince  in 
1721,  under  the  title  of  Memoirs  of  the  royal  academy  of  fci- 
ences  in  Paris,  epitomized,  with  the  lives  of  the  late  members 
of  that  fociety,  8vo.  5.  The  religious  philofopher  ;  or.  The 
right  ufe  of  contemplating  the  works  of  the  creator,  &c.  tranf- 
^iated  from  the  original  dutch  of  Dr.  Nieuwentyt,  in  3  vols.  8vo. 
adorned  with  cuts,  l^ond.  17 18,  &:c.  reprinted  feveral  times 
iince  in  8vo.  and  once  in  4to.  6.  The  hiftory  of  the  reforma- 
tion in  and  about  the  Low  Countries,  tranflated  from  the  dutch 
-of  Gerrard  Brandt,  in  4  vols.  fol.  Lond.  1721,  &:c.  7.  Ihc 
Lord's  prjiycr  in  100  languages,  8vo.  8.  Dlfiertations  hiitorical, 
critical,  theological,  and  moral,  on  the  moil  memorable  events 
of  t!ie  old  ^nd  new  teftaments  ;  wherein  the  fpirit  of  the  facred 
-writings  is  (hewn,  their  authority  confirmed,  and  the  fentiments 
of  the  primitive  fat]iers,as  well  as  the  modern  critics,  with  regard 
to  llie  difficult  paiTages  therein,,  confidered  and  compared,  voL  L 
.C-ompriiing  the  events  related  in  the  books  of  Mofes  :  to  which 
are  added,  chronological  tables,  fixing  the  date  of  each  event, 
and-  connecting  the  feveral  diflertations  together,  1723,  folio. 
He  likewife  was  F.  R.  S.  -and  comniunicated  three  pieces,  in- 
ferted'in  the  phiJofophical  tranfa£lions ;  one,  concerning  the  ef- 
fects of  thunder  and  lightning  at  Sampford  Courtney  in  Dcvon- 
fliire,  Ocl.  7,  171 1.  2.  An  account  of  the  funk  ifiands  in  th« 
Humber,  recovered  from  the  fea.  3.  Remarks  on  the  plague  at 
.Cuoenhauen  in  171  J.  It  was  faid  of  him,  that  he  underllood 
16  languages  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  was  maflcr  of  the  greek, 
latin,  french,  dutch,  german,  portuguefe,  and  italian.  Though 
he  was  well  qualified  for  employment,  he  had  none  but  that  of 
gentleman-uflier  to  George  prince  of  Denmark.  After  a  ufeful 
and  wcll-fpent  life,  he  died  in  the  year  1724.  He  was  a  very 
.pious  and  good  man,  audearncft  in  promoting  the  advancement 
of  religion,  and  the  intereft  of  true  chriftianity  :  for  which  pur- 
^ofe  he  kept  a  large  correfpondence  abroad. 

CHAMBERS  (Kphraim),  author  of  the  fcientific  dictionary 
Ikhich  jjoes  under  his  name,  was  born  at  Milton,  in  the  county 
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oi  \V  cauiurlcind.  His  parents  were  diflenters  of  the  prefbytc- 
tian  perfuafion  [y]  ;  and  his  education  no  other  than  that  com- 
mon one  which  is  intended  to  qualify  a  youth  for  trade  and 
commerce.  When  he  became  of  a  proper  age,  he  was  put  ap- 
prentice to  Mr.  Senex  the  globe-maker,  a  bufinefs  which  is  con- 
nected with  literature,  and  efpecially  with  aftronomy  and  geo- 
graphy. It  was  during  Mr.  Chambers's  refidence  with  this  fkil- 
ful  mechanic,  that  he  contraftcd  that  tafle  for  fcience  and  learn- 
ing which  accompanied  him  through  life,  and  directed  all  his 
purfuits.  It  was  even  at  this  time  that  he  formed  the  defign  of 
his  grand  work,  the  Cyclopedia ;  and  fome  of  the  firft  articles  of 
it  were  written  behind  the  counter.  Having  conceived  the  idea 
of  fo  great  an  undertaking,  he  juftly  concluded  that  the  execu- 
tion of  it  would  not  confift  with  the  avocations  of  trade  ;  and, 
therefore,  he  quitted  Mr.  Senex,  and  took  chambers  at  Gray's- 
inn,  where  he  chiefly  refided  during  the  reft  of  his  days.  The 
firft  edition  of  the  Cyclopedia,  which  was  the  refult  of  many 
years  intenfe  application,  appeared  in  1728,  in  2  vols,  folio.  It 
was  publiflied  by  fubfcription,  the  price  being  4I.  4s.  and  the 
lift  of  fubfcribers  was  very  refpe6lable.  The  dedication,  which 
was  to  the  king,  is  dated  0£t.  15,  1727.  The  reputation  that 
Mr.  Chambers  acquired  by  his  execution  of  this  undertaking, 
procured  him  the  honour  of  being  elefted  F.  R.  S.  Nov.  6,  1729. 
In  lefs  than  ten  years  time,  a  fecond  edition  became  neceflary ; 
which  accordingly  was  printed,  with  corredlions  and  additions, 
in  1738.  It  having  been  intended,  at  firft,  to  give  a  new  work 
inftead  of  a  new  edition,  Mr.  Chambers  had  prepared  a  confi- 
derable  part  of  the  copy  with  that  view,  and  more  than  20  flieets 
were  actually  printed  off.  The  purpofe  of  the  proprietors,  ac- 
cording to  this  plan,  was  to  have  publiftied  a  volume  in  the  win- 
ter of  1737,  and  to  have  proceeded  annually  in  fupplying  an  ad- 
ditional volume,  till  the  whole  was  completed.  But  from  this 
defjgn  they  were  diverted,  by  the  alarm  thev  took  at  an  act  then 
agitated  in  parliament,  in  which  aclaufe  was  contained,  obliging 
the  publifliers  of  all  improved  editions  of  books  to  print  the  im- 
provements feparately.  The  bill,  which  carried  in  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  equity,  but  which,  perhaps,  might  have  created 
greater  obftructions  to  the  caufe  of  literature  than  a  tranfient 
view  of  it  could  fuggeft,  pafled  the  houfe  of  commons,  but  was 
rejected  in  the  houfe  of  lords.  In  an  advertifement  prefixed  to 
the  fecond  edition  of  the  Cyclopaedia,  Mr.  Chambers  endea- 
voured to  obviate  the  complaints  of  fuch  readers  as  might  have 
been  led  to  expe£t  (from  a  paper  of  his  publifhed  fome  time  be- 
fore) a  new  work,  inftead  of  a  new  edition.     So  favourable  was 

[t]  It  has  keen  faiJ  ia  fome  former     were  quakers  ;  butwetK  aflured  that  die 
sttcouats  that  thej  llvej  at  KciJal,  and     fad  is  as  above  AuvL 
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the  public  reception  of  the  fecond  edition  of  Ch^mtcis's  clic4 
tionary,  that  a  third  was  called  for  In.  the  very  next  year,  1739 } 
a  fourth  two  years  afterwards,  in  1741  ;  and  a  fifth  in  1746. 
This  rapid  fale  of  fo  large  and  expenfive  a  work,  is  noteafily  to 
be  paralleled  in  the  hiftory  of  literature  :  and  mull  be  confidcred, 
not  only  as  a  flriking  teflimony  of  the  general  eftimation  iiv 
which  it  is  held,  but,  iikewife,  as  a  flrong  proof  of  its  real  utili- 
ty and  merit* 

Although  the  Cyclopaedia  was  the  grand  bufinefs  of  Mr* 
Chambers's  life,  and  may  be  regarded  as  ahnoft  the  fole  founda* 
tion  of  his  fame,  his  attention  was  not  wholly  confined  to  this 
imdertaking.     He  was  concerned  in  a  periodical  publication,  in- 
tituled, The  literary  magazine,  which  was  begun  in  1735.     ^" 
this  work  he  wrote  a  rariety  of  articles,  and  particularly,  a  re- 
view of  Morgan's  Moral  philofopher.    He  was  engaged,  like- 
*^ifc,  in  conjundion  with  Mr.  John  Martyn,  F.  R.  S.  andpro- 
feflbr  of  botany  at  Cambridge,  in  preparing  for  the  prefs  a 
i'ranflation  and  abridgement  of  the  "  Philofophical  hiftory  and 
memoirs   of  the  royal  academy  of  fciences  at   Paris  ;  or   aii 
abridgment  of  all  the  papers  relating  to  natural  philofophy  which 
have  been  publiflied  by  the  members  of  that  illuftrlons  fociety.'* 
This  vmdertaking,   when  completed,  was  comprifed  in  five  vo- 
lumes 8vo,  which  did  not  appear  till  1742,  fome  time  after  our 
author's  deceafe,  when  they  were  publilhed  in  the  joint  namea 
of  Mr.  Martyn  and  Mr.  Chambers.     Mr.  Martyn,  in  a  fubfe- 
quent  publication,  hath  pafied  a  fevere  cenfure  upon  the  fhare^ 
■which  his  fellow  labourer  had  in  the  abridgment  of  the  parifian 
papers.     The  only  work  befides,  that  we  find  afcribed  to  Mr. 
Chambers,  is  a  tranflation  of  the  ''^Jefult's  pcrfpeftive,"  from 
the  french  ;  which  was  printed  in  410,  and  has  gone  through  fe- 
deral editions.     How  indefatigable  he  was  in  his  literary  and 
fpicntific  ccliedions,  is  manifeft  from   a  circumftance  which 
ufed  to  be  related  by  Mr.  Airey,  who  was  fo  -w^ll  known  td 
many  perfons  by  the  vivacity  of  his  temper  and  converfation, 
and  his  bold  avowal  of  the  principles  of  infidelity.     This  gentle- 
man, in  the  very  early  part  of  his  life,  was  five  years  (from  1728' 
to  1733)  amanuenfis  to  Mr.  Chambers;  and,  during  that  time, 
copied  nearly  20  folio  volumes,  fo  large  as  to  comprehend  mate- 
rials, if  they  had  been  publiflied,  for  printing  30  volumes  in 
the  fame  fize.     Mr.  Chambers,  however,  acknowledged,  that  if 
they  were  printed,  they  would  neither  be  fold  nor  read.     His 
clofe  and  unremitting  attention  to  his  ftudies  at  length  impaired 
his  health,  and  obliged  him  occafionally  to  take  a  lodging  at 
Canonbury-houfe,  Iflington.     This  not  having  greatly  contri- 
buted to  his  recovery,  he   made  an  excurfion  to  the  fouth  of 
;Francc,  but  did  not  reap  that  benefit  from  it  which  he  had  him- 
fclf  hoped,  and  his  friends  wifhed.     Returning  to  England,  he 

did 
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fficA  at  Canonbury-houfe,  and  was  buried  at  Weftmlnfter  5 
ivhere  tlie  following  infcription,  written  by  himfelf,  is  placed  oa 
the  north  fide  of  the  cloifters  of  the  abbey : 

Muhis  pervulgatus, 

Faucis  notus ; 

Qui  vltam,  inter  lucem  et  umbram. 

Nee  eruditus,  nee  idiota, 

Literis  deditus,  tranfegit ;  fed  ut  homo 

Qui  humaai  nihil  a  fe  alienum  putat. 

^Vita  fimul,  et  laboribus  functus, 

Hie  requiefcere  voluit, 

Ephraim  Chambers,  R.  S.  S. 

Obiit  XV  Maii,  mdccxl. 

The  Intelle£lual  charafter  of  Mr.  Chambers  was  fagacity 
and  attention.  His  application  was  indefatigable,  his  temper 
cheerful,  but  fomewhat  hafty  and  impetuous  j  and  in  his  reli- 
gious fentiments  he  was  no  llave  to  the  opinions  commonly  re- 
ceived. His  mode  of  life  \^'as  referved  j  for  he  kept  littb  com- 
pany, and  had  not  many  acquaintance.  He  defer\'ed,  by  his  li- 
terary labours,  much  more  than  he  acquired ;  the  compenfations 
of  bookfellers  to  authors  being  at  that  time  far  inferior  to  what, 
in  certain  inftances,  they  have  lately  rifen.  This  deficiency  he 
fupplied  by  ceconomy ;  and  in  pecuniary  matters  he  was  re- 
markably exacSt.  In  his  lad  will,  made  not  long  before  his 
death,  but  which  was  never  proved,  he  declared  that  he  owed 
no  debts,  excepting  to  his  taylor  for  his  rocquelaure. 

"We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  Cyclopaedia  came  to  a 
fifth  edition  in  174^-  After  this,  whilft  a  fixth  edition  was  in 
agitation,  the  proprietors  thought  that  the  work  might  admit  of 
a  fupplement,  in  two  additional  folio  volumes  •,  this  fupplement, 
which  was  published  in  the  joint  names  of  Mr.  Scott  and  Dr. 
Hill,  though  containing  a  number  of  valuable  articles,  was  far 
from  being  uniformly  confpicuous  for  its  exa£t  judgment  and 
due  fele£lion  ;  a  fmall  part  only  of  it  being  executed  by  Mr. 
Scott,  and  Dr.  Hill's  talt  having  been  difcharged  with  his  ufual 
rapidity.  Thus  the  matter  relied  for  fomc  years,  when  it  oc- 
curred to  the  bookfellers,  that  it  might  be  advantageous  to  them- 
fclves,  and  ufeful  to  the  public,  to  combine  the  fupplement, 
when  properly  corrected  and  abridged,  into  one  alphabet  with 
the  original  work,  and  to  introduce  fuch  farther  improvements 
and  additions  as  the  increafe  of  knowledge  in  general,  and  of 
philofophical  knowledge  in  particular,  had  lately  afforded.  In 
this  judicious  defign  the  proprietors  firfl  engaged  Mr.  Rutfhead  5 
find  afterwards  another  gentleman,  poflefled  of  great  general  in- 
genuity, ability,  and  learning,  but  unluckily  not  mafter  of  that 
accurate  and  extenfive  philofophical  fcience  which  is  pecuUarljp 
|ie^eflary  to  fuch  an  undertaking  ;  who  finding  himfelf  embar* 
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rafled,  gave  up  the  defign,  which  was  at  length  committed  t|i 
Dr.  Rees.  The  fuccefs  of  the  work  thus  improved,  and  di» 
gefted  into  one  alphabet,  and  which  is  comprifed  in  four  vols^ 
folio,  has  exceeded  the  mofl  fanguine  expectations. 

CHAMIER  (Daniel),  an  eminent  proteflant  divine,  born 
in  Dauphiny,  was  long  minifter  at  Montelimart  in  that  pro- 
vince;  from  whence  he  removed  in  1612  to  Montaubon,  to  he 
profefTor  of  divinity ;  and  was  killed  at  the  fiege  of  that  place 
by  a  cannon  ball  in  1621.  He  was  no  lefs  diftinguiflied  among 
his  party  as  a  (latefman  than  as  a  divine.  No  man  oppofcd  the 
artifices  employed  by  the  court  to  dillrefs  the  protellants,  with 
more  lleadinefs  and  inflexibility.  Varillas  fays,  it  was  he  whp 
drew  up  the  cdifl:  of  Nantz.  Though  politics  took  up  a  great 
part  of  his  time,  he  acquired  a  large  fund  of  extenfive  learning, 
as  appears  from  his  writings.  His  treatife  De  cecumenlco  pon- 
tifice,  and  his  Epiflolse  jefuitica!,  are  commended  by  Scaliger. 
His  principal  work  is  his  Panftratie  catholique,  in  which  the 
Gontroverfy  between  the  proteflants  and  roman  catholics  is 
learnedly  handled.  It  was  written  at  the  defire  of  the  fynod  of 
the  reformed  churches  in  France,  to  confute  Bellarmine.  The 
fynod  of  Privas,  in  1612,  ordered  him  2000  livres  to  defray  the 
charges  of  the  impreflion  of  the  firft  three  volumes.  Though 
this  work  mnkes  four  large  folio  volumes,  it  is  not  complete  ; 
for  it  wants  the  controverfy  concerning  the  church.  This  would 
have  made  a  fifth  volume,  wliich  the  author's  death  prevented 
him  from  finifliing.  This  body  of  controverfy  was  printed  at 
Geneva  in  1 626,  under  the  care  of  Turretin,  profeflbr  of  divinity. 
An  abridgment  of  it  was  publiflicd  in  the  fame  city  in  1643,  in 
one  volume  folio,  by  Frederic  Spanheim  the  father.  His  Corpus 
theologicum,  and  his  Epiftolse  jefuiticx,  were  printed  in  a  fmall 
folio  volume,  1693. 

CHAMILLARD  (Stephen),  a  jefuit,  born  at  Bourges  in 
1656,  taught  grammar  and  philofophy,  and  was  a  pxjpular 
preacher  for  about  twenty  years.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1730,  at 
the  age  of  70.  He  was  deeply  verfed  in  the  knowledge  of  an- 
tiquity. He  publiflied,  i.  A  learned  edition  of  Prudenlius  for 
llie  ufe  of  the  dauphin,  with  an  interpretation  and  notes,  Paris, 
1687,  4to.  It  is  become  fcarce.  2.  Diflertations  on  feveral 
medtjls,  gems,  and  other  monuments  of  antiquity,  Paris,  4to, 
1 7 1 1.  Pcre  Chamlllard,  who  had  a  natural  turn  for  the  Itudy  of 
medals,  became  a  very  able  antiquary.  Smitten,  however,  with 
the  defire  of  polTcfiing  fomething  extraordinary,  and  which  was 
not  to  be  found  in  the  other  cabinets  of  Europe,  he  llrangely 
impofed  on  himfclf  in  regard  to  two  medals  which  he  imagined 
to  be  antiques.  The  firft  was  a  Pacatlanus  of  filver,  a  medal 
unknown  till  his  days,  and  which  is  fo  ftill.  Pere  Chamlllard, 
paving  met  with  this  piece,  made  a  great  ftir  about  it.     Paca- 
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ffantts,  according  to  him  was  a  tyrant ;  but  unfortunately  he  had 
never  been  mentioned  aby  any  body  before,  not  even  by  Treb. 
Pollio  ;  and  tiiis  tyrant  put  his  head  above  ground  after  1400  or 
1500  years  of  oblivion.  That  the  medal  was  a  perfedl  counterfeit 
has  been  generally  acknowledged  fince  the  death  of  its  poffef- 
lor.  The  other  medal,  on  which  he  was  the  dupe  of  his  own 
fancy,  was  an  Annia  Fauftina,  greek,  of  the  true  bronze.  The 
princefs  there  bore  the  name  of  Aurelia  ;  whence  pere  Chamil- 
iard  concluded  that  (he  was  defcended  from  the  family  of  the 
Antonines.  It  had  been  ftruck,  as  he  pretended,  in  Syria,  by 
order  of  a  Quirinus  or  Cirinus,  defcended,  he  alTerted,  from 
tJiat  Quirinus  who  is  fpoken  of  by  St.  Luke.  Chamillard  dif-- 
played  his  erudition  on  the  fubjeCi  in  a  fine  difiertation  ;  but, 
alas  !  while  he  was  enjoying  his  triumph,  a  dealer  in  antiques  at 
Rome  declared  himfelf  the  father  of  Annia  Faultina,  at  the  fam«- 
time  fhevving  others  of  the  fame  manufacture. 

CHAMOUSSET  (Charles  Humbert  Piarron  de),  wat 
born  at  Paris  in  171 7,  and  deftined  to  fupply  his  father's  place 
in  the  parliament  of  that  city  as  a  judge,  as  well  as  that  of  his 
uncle  in  the  fame  fituation-  He  made  choice  of  the  one  of  them 
that  would  give  him  the  leaft  trouble,  and  afford  him  the  moil 
leifure  for  his  benevolent  projecls.  Medicine  was  his  favou- 
rite ftudy.  This  he  praclifed  on  the  poor  only,  with  fuch  an 
ardour  and  aclivity  of  mind,  that  the  hours  which  many  perfons 
give  to  ileep,  he  bellowed  upon  the  afliliance  of  the  fick.  To 
make  himfelf  more  ufeful  to  them,  he  had  learned  to  bleed, 
which  operation  he  performed  with  all  the  dexterity  of  the  mofh 
experienced  furgeon.  His  difpofition  to  do  good  appeared  (o 
early  that,  when  he  was  a  boy,  he  ufed  to  give  to  the  poor  the 
money  which  other  boys  fpent,  in  general,  in  an  idle  and  unpro- 
fitable manner.  He  was  once  very  much  in  love  with  a  young 
lady  of  great  beauty  and  accomplifliment ;  but  imagining  that  flie 
would  not  make  him  a  fuitable  afllftant  in  his  attendance  upon  the 
poor,  he  gave  over  all  thoughts  of  marriage  •,  not  very  wifely, 
perhaps,  facrificing  to  the  extreme  delicacy  of  one  woman  only 
his  attachment  to  that  fex,  in  whofe  tendernefs  of  difpofition, 
and  in  whofe  inflinftive  quicknefs  of  feeling,  he  would  have 
found  that  reciprocation  of  benevolence  he  was  anxious  to  pro- 
cure. He  was  fo  forcibly  ftruck  with  the  wretched  fituation  of 
the  great  hofpital  of  Paris  (the  Hotel  Dieu,  as  it  is  called), 
where,  the  dead,  the  dying,  and  the  living,  are  very  often 
crowded  together  in  the  fame  bed  (five  perfons  at  a  time  oeca- 
fionally  occupying  the  fame  bed),  that  he  wrote  a  plan  of  reform 
for  that  hofpital,  which  he  (hewed  in  manufcript  to  the  famous 
John  James  Roufleau,  requclling  him  to  correal;  it  for  him. 
*'  What  corredlion,"  replied  Roulleau,  '*  can  a  work  want,  that 
Sfic  cannot  read  without  fliuddering  at  the  horrid  piclures  it  re- 
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prefents  ?  What  Is  the  end  of  writing  If  it  be  not  to  touch  and{ 
intereft  the  paffions  r"  M.  de  ChamoufTet  was  occafionally  the 
author  of  many  benevolent  and  ufeful  fchemes  5  fuch  as  the 
ellablifliment  of  the  penny  poft  at  Paris ;  the  bringing  good 
water  to  that  city ;  a  plan  for  a  houfe  of  aflbciation,  by  which 
any  man,  for  a  fmall  fum  of  money  depofited,  may  be  taken 
care  of  when  he  is  fick  ;  and  many  others ;  not  forgetting  one 
for  the  abolifliment  of  begging,  which  is  to  be  found  in  "  Les 
vues  d'un  citoyen."  M.  de  Chamouflet  was  now  fo  well  known 
as  a  man  of  active  and  ufeful  benevolence,  that  M.  de  Choifeul 
(when  he  was  in  the  war  department)  made  him,  in  1761,  in- 
tendant  general  of  the  military  hofpitals  of  France,  the  king, 
Louis  XV.  telling  him,  "  that  he  had  never,  fmce  he  came  to 
the  throne,  made  out  an  appointment  fo  agreeable  to  himfelf ;" 
and  added,  "  I  am  fure  I  can  never  make  any  one  that  will  be  of 
fuch  fervice  to  my  troops."  The  pains  he  took  in  this  employ- 
ment were  incredible.  His  attention  to  his  fituation  was  fo 
great,  and  condu£led  with  fuch  good  fenfe  and  underflanding, 
that  the  Marfhal  de  Soubife,  on  vifiting  one  of  the  great  military 
hofpitals  at  Dufleldorf,  under  the  care  of  M.  de  ChamoufTet, 
faid,  "  This  is  the  firfl  time  I  have  been  fo  happy  as  to  go  round 
?.n  hofpltal  without  hearing  any  complaints."  Another  marfhal 
of  France  told  his  wife  :  **  Were  1  fick,"  faid  he,  *'  I  would  be 
taken  to  the  hofpital  of  which  M.  de  Chamouflet  has  the  ma- 
nagement." M.  de  Chamouflet  was  one  day  faying  to  the  mi- 
nifter,  that  he  would  bring  into  a  court  of  juftice  the  peculation 
and  rapine  of  a  particular  perfon.  **  God  forbid  you  fhould  !" 
anfwered  the  minifter  ;  "  you  run  a  riik  of  not  dying  in  your 
bed."  "  I  had  rather,"  replied  he,  "  die  in  any  manner  you 
pleafe,  than  live  to  fee  my  country  devoured  by  fcoundrels." 

This  good  man  died  in  1773,  at  ^^^^  ^S^  °^  5*^  years  only. 
He  is  fuppofed  to  have  haflened  his  death  by  not  taking  fulh- 
cient  care  of  himfelf  in  his  illnefs,  faying  always,  when  prefled 
to  do  fo,  that  he  had  not  time  to  fpare  for  it.  He  died  as  he 
lived,  with  the  fentiments  of  a  good  chriflian,  and  left  a  confi- 
derable  fum  in  charity  ;  taking,  however,  very  good  care  of  his 
relations  and  dependents. 

CHAMPAGNE  (Philip  of),  a  celebrated  painter,  was  born 
at  Brufiels  in  1602.  He  difcovered  an  inclination  to  painting 
from  his  youth ;  and  owed  but  little  to  mafhers  for  the  perfec- 
tion he  attained  in  it,  excepting  that  he  learned  landfcape  from 
Fouquiere.  In  all  other  brandies  of  his  art  nature  was  his^ 
mafter,  and  he  is  faid  to  have  followed  her  very  faithfully.  At 
19 years  of  age  he  fet  pff  for  Italy,  taking  France  in  his  way; 
but  he  proceeded,  as  it  happened,  no  farther  than  Paris.  He 
lodged  there  in  the  college  of  Laon,  where  Poulfin  alio  dwelt  •, 
and  thefe  two  painters  became  very  good  friends.     Du  Chefne, 
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painter  to  queen  Mary  of  Medicis,  was  employed  about  the 
paintings  in  the  palace  of  Luxembourg,  and  i'et  Pouflin  and 
Champagne  at, work  under  him.  Pouflin  did  a  few  fmall  pieces 
in  the  cieling,  and  Champagne  drew  fome  fmall  pictures  in  the 
queen's  apartment.  Her  majefty  liked  them  fo  well,  that  du 
Chefne  grewe  jalous  of  him ;  upon  which  Champagne,  who  loved 
peace,  returned  to  Bruilels,  with  an  intent  to  go  through  Ger- 
many into  Italy.  He  was  fcarcely  got  there,  when  a  letter  came 
to  him  from  the  abbot  of  St.  Ambrofe,  who  was  furveyor  of  the 
buildings,  to  advertife  him  of  du  Chefne's  death,  and  to  invite 
him  back  to  France.  He  accordingly  returned  thither,  and  was 
prefently  made  director  of  the  queen's  painting,  who  fettled  on 
him  a  yearly  penfion  of  i2oo  livres,  and  allowed  him  lodgings 
in  the  palace  of  Luxemburg.  Being  a  lover  of  his  bufinefs,  he 
went  through  a  great  deal  of  it.  There  are  a  vaft  number  of 
his  pieces  at  Paris,  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  :  and  among 
other  places,  fome  oT  his  pictures  are  to  be  feen  in  the  chapter- 
houfe  of  Notre-dame  at  Paris,  and  in  feveral  churches  in  that 
city  ;  without  reckoning  an  infinity  of  portraits,  which  are  noted 
for  their  likenefs,  as  well  as  for  being  finiihed  to  a  very  high  de- 
gree. The  queen  alfo  ordered  him  to  paint  the  vault  of  the  Car- 
melites church  in  the  fuburbs  of  St.  James,  where  his  crucifix  i* 
much  efteemed  :  but  the  beft  of  his  works  is  thought  to  be  his 
cieling  in  the  king's  apartment  at  Vincennes,  compofed  on  the 
fubjecl  of  the  peace  in  1659.  After  this  he  was  made  redtor  of 
the  royal  academy  of  painting,  which  office  he  exercifed  many 
years.* 

He  had  been  a  long  while  famous  in  his  profeffion,  when  le 
Brun  arrived  at  Paris  from  Italy ;  and,  though  le  Brun  was  foon 
at  the  head  of  the  art,  and  made  principal  painter  to  the  king, 
he  fhewed  no  difguft  at  the  preference  that  was  given  to  his  de- 
triment and  lofs.  There  is  another  inftance  upon  record  of 
Champagne's  goodnefs  of  dLfpofition  and  integrity.  Cardinal 
Richelieu  had  offered  to  make  his  fortune,  if  he  would  quit  the 
queen-mother's  fervice ;  but  Champagne  refufed.  The  car- 
dinal's chief  valet  de  chambre  aflured  him  farther,  that  whatever 
he  would  afk  his  eminency  would  grant  him:  to  which  Cham- 
pagne replied,  "  if  the  cardinal  could  make  me  a  better  painter, 
the  only  thing  i  am  ambitious  of,  it  would  be  fomething ;  but 
fince  that  was  impoflible,  the  only  honour  he  begged  of  his 
eminency  was  the  continuance  of  his  good  graces."  It  is  faid, 
the  cardinal  was  highly  affected  with  the  integrity  of  the  painter ; 
who,  though  he  refufed  to  enter  into  his  fervice,  did  not 
however  refufe  to  work  for  him.  Among  other  things  he  drew 
his  picture,  and  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the  bell  pieces  he 
ever  painted. 

Champagne  died  in  1674,  having  been  much  beloved  by  all 
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that  knew  him,  both  as  a  good  pamter  and  a  good  maru'l". 
He  had  a  fon  and  two  daughters  by  his  wife,  du  Chefne*s 
daughter,  whom  he  married  after  her  father's  death :  but  two 
of  thefe  chikiren  dying  before  him,  and  the  third  retiring  to  a 
nunnery  (for  fhe  was  a  daughter),  he  left  his  fubftance  to  John 
Baptifle  de  Champagne,  his  nephew.  John  Baptille  was  alfo 
born  at  Bruflels,  and  bred  up  in  tlie  profeffion  of  painting  under 
his  uncle ;  whofe  manner  and  gufto  he  always  followed,  though 
he  fpent  15  months  in  Italy.  He  lived  in  the  moft  friendly  and 
affectionate  manner  with  his  uncle,  and  died  profciTor  of  the 
academy  of  painting  at  Paris,  in  1688,  aged  42  years. 

CHAMPION  (Joseph),  famous  in  the  art  of  penmanfhip, 
was  born  at  Chatham  in  1709,  and  received  his  education  chiefly 
tinder  Snell,  who  kept  fir  John  Johnfon's  free  writing-fchool,  in 
Forfter-lane,  Cheapfide,  and  with  whom  he  ferved  a  regular 
clcrkihip.  He  kept  a  boarding- fchool  in  St.  Paul's  churchyard, 
and  taught  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  privately.  He  was 
ieveral  years  fettled  in  the  New  Academy,  in  Bedford-llreet, 
where  he  had  a  good  number  of  fcholars,  whom  he  inftrucbed  with 
•great  fuccefs  \  and  he  has  not  hitherto  been  excelled  in  his  art. 
The  year  of  1ms  death  we  cannot  precifely  afcertain.  His  firft 
performance  we  believe  was  his  Practical  arithmetic,  8vo,  1733. 
in  1747  he  pubiift>ed  his  Tutor's  ufnilant  in  teaching  arithmetic, 
in  40  plates,  4t0.  But  his  moit  elaborate  and  curious  performance 
is  his  Comparative  penmanfhip,  24  oblong  folio  plates,  1750. 
It  is  engrave-d  by  Thorowgood,  and  is  an  honour  to  britifh  pen-' 
manfhip  in  general.  His  New  and  complete  alphabets,  with  the 
hebrew,  greek,  and  german  characters,  in  21  plates  oblong 
folio,  engraved  by  Bickham,  c?me  out  in  1754,  and  in  1758  he 
began  to  publiih  liis  Living-hands,  or  feverai  copy-books  of  the 
different  hands  in  common  ufe,  upwarids  of  40  plates,  4to.  He 
contributed  47  folio  pieces  for  George  Bickham's  univerfal  pen- 
man, wherein  he  difpliivs  a  delightful  variety  of  writing,  both" 
for  ufe  or  ornament.  His  principal  pieces  befides  are  Engroffmg 
hands  for  young  clerks,  17^7.  The  Young  penman's  praclice, 
1760.  The  penman's,  employment,  folio,  1750 — 1762.  In 
1754  he  addreffed  and  prefented  to  the  royal  fociety  a  large  body 
of  penmanfhip,  in  20  leaves,  folio,  which  remains  in  I\13- 

CHAiviPLAlN  (Samuel  de),  born  in  Saintonge,  was  fent 
by  Henry  IV.  on  a  voyage  to  the  newly-difcovered  continent  of 
America,  in  quality  of  captain  of  a  man  of  war.  In  this  expe- 
dition lie  fignaliz-cd  himfelf  not  lei's  by  his  courage  than  his  pru.. 
dence  -,  arid  he  may  be  confidered  as  the  founder  of  New  France. 
It  was  he  who  caufed  the  town  of  Quebec  to  be  built ;  he  was 
the  firll  governor  of  that  colony,  and  greatly  exerted  himfelf  in 
the  fettling  of  a  new  commercial  company  at  Canada.  This 
■  company,  eftablilhed  in  1628,.  was  cfiUed  the  company  of  affo- 
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Viates,  and  the  cardinal  de  Richelieu  put  himfelf  at  their  head. 
He  publifhed :  Voyages  de  la  Nouvelle  France,  dite  Canada, 
4to,  1632.  He  goes  back  to  the  firll  difcoveries  made  by  Vera- 
zani,  coming  down  to  the  year  1631.  This  work  is  excellent  in 
regard  to  material  points,  and  the  fimple  and  natural  manner  in 
which  they  are  exhibited.  If  he  is  cenfurable  for  any  thing,  it 
is  for  rather  too  much  credulity.  The  author  feems  to  be  a  per- 
fon  of  found  judgment  and  ftrong  refolution  j  difinterefted,  and 
«ealous  for  the  religion  and  the  interefts  of  his  country.  Champ- 
lain  remained  in  America  from  1603,  and  died  about  1635. 

CHANDLER  (Mrs.  Mary),  an  englilh  lady,  who  diftin- 
guilhed  herfelf  by  her  talent  for  poetry,  was  born  at  Maimef- 
buryin  Wiltfliire,  in  1687.  Her  father  was  a  diifenting  minifter 
.It  Bath,  whofe  circumftances  made  it  necefl'ary  that  Ihe  lliould 
be  brought  up  to  bufinefs  *,  and  accordingly  (lie  became  a  milliner. 
However  he  took  care  to  train  her  carefully  in  the  principles  of 
virtue  and  religion,  as,  we  think,  might  almoil  be  coilecled  from 
the  lines  upon  folitude,  which  are  to  be  found  among  the  poems 
ihe  publifhed. 

She  was  obferved  from  her  childhood  to  have  a  turn  for  poetry, 
often  entertaining  her  companions  with  riddles  in  verfe ;  and 
-was  exti-emely  fond,  at  that  time  of  life,  of  Herbert's  poems.  In 
her  riper  years  ihe  applied  herfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  bed  modern 
poets ;  and  of  the  antient  ones  alfo,  as  far  as  tranflations  could 
alTiiL  her.  She  is  faid  to  have  liked  Horace  better  than  either 
Virgil  or  Homer;  bccaufe  he  did  not  deal  fo  much  in  f.ible  as 
they,  but  treated  of  fubjects  which  lay  within  the  fphere  of  na- 
ture, and  had  a  relation  to  common  life.  Her  poem  upon  the 
Bath  had  the  full  approbation  of  the  public ;  and  fhe  was  com- 
plimented for  it  particularly  by  Pope,  with  whom  fhe  was  ac- 
quainted. She  had  the  misfortune  to  be  deformed,  which  de- 
termined her  to  live  fingle  ;  though  Ihe  had  a  fweet  countenance, 
and  was  foUicited  to  marry.  In  this  flate  fhe  died,  after  about 
two  years  illnefs,  Sept.  11,  1745,  aged  57. 

CHANDLER  (Samuel),  an  eminent  diflcnting  minifter, 
was  born  at  Hungerford  in  Berk{hire,  in  1693,  where  his  father 
was  then  pallor  of  a  congregation  of  proteftant  difl'enters.  He 
early  difcovered  a  genius  for  literature,  which  was  carefully  cul- 
tivated ;  and  being  placed  under  proper  mailers,  he  made  a 
very  uncommon  progrefs  in  clalTical  learning,  and  efpecially  in 
the  greek  tongue.  As  it  was  intended  by  his  friends  to  bring 
him  up  for  the  miniftry,  he  was  fent  to  an  academy  at  Bridge- 
water  :  but  was  foon  removed  to  Gloucefter,  that  he  might  be- 
come a  pupil  to  Mr.  Samuel  Jones,  a  dilTenting  minifter  of  great 
erudition  and  abilities,  who  had  opened  an  academy  in  that  city. 
This  academy  was  foon  transferred  to  lewkfburv,  at  which  place 
Jones  prelided  over  it  for  many  years  with  very  high  and  deferved 
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reputation.  Such  was  the  attention  of  that  gentleman  to  the 
morals  of  his  pupils,  and  to  their  progrefs  in  literature,  and 
fuch  the  fkill  and  difcernment  with  which  he  diredted  their 
itudies,  that  it  was  a  fingular  advantage  to  be  placed  under  fo 
able  and  accomplifhed  a  tutor.  Chandler  made  the  proper  ufe 
of  fo  happy  a  fituation  j  applying  himfelf  to  his  ftudies  with 
great  afliduity,  and  particularly  to  critical,  biblical,  and  oriental 
learning.  Among  the  pupils  of  Mr.  Jones  were  Mr.  Jofeph 
Butler,  afterwards  biihop  of  Durham,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Seeker, 
afterwards  archbifhop  of  Canterbury.  With  thefe  eminent  per- 
fons  he  contrafted  a  friendfhip  that  continued  to  the  end  of  their 
lives,  notwithftanding  the  different  views  by  which  their  conduct 
was  afterwards  directed,  and  the  different  fituations  in  which 
they  were  placed. 

Mr.  Chandler,  having  finifhed  his  academical  ftudies,  began 
to  preach  about  July  1714;  and  being  foon  diilinguiflied  by  his 
talents  in  the  pulpit,  he  was  chofen,  in  1716,  miniller  of  the 
prefbyterian  congregation  at  Feckham,  near  London,  in  which 
ilation  he  continued  fome  years.  Here  he  entered  in  the  matri- 
monial ftate,  and  began  to  have  an  increafing  family,  when,  by 
the  fatal  South-fea  fcheme  of  1720,  he  unfortunately  loft  the 
whole  fortune  which  he  had  received  with  his  wife.  His  cir- 
cumflances  being  thereby  embarrafled,  and  his  income  as  a  mi- 
niilcr  being  inadequate  to  his  expences,  he  engaged  in  the  t/ade 
of  a  bookfeller,  and  kept  a  (hop  in  the  Poultry,  London,  for 
about  two  or  three  years,  ilill  continuing  to  difcharge  the  duties 
of  the  paftoral  office.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve,  that 
in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  Mr.  Chandler  was  fubjecfl  to  fre- 
quent and  dangerous  fevers ;  one  of  which  confined  him  more 
than  three  months,  and  threatened  by  its  eifecSls  tq  difable  hira 
for  public  fervice.  He  was,  therefore,  advifed  to  confine  him- 
felf to  a  vegetable  diet,  which  he  accordingly  did,  and  adhered 
to  it  for  12  years.  This  produced  fo  happy  an  alteration  in  his 
conftitution,  that  thougli  he  afterwards  returned  to  the  ufual 
way  of  living,  he  enjoyed  an  uncommon  Ihare  of  fpirits  and 
vigour  till  70. 

While  iMr.  Chandler  was  mlnifter  of  the  congregation  at  Peckr 
ham,  fome  gentlemen,  of  the  feveral  denominations  of  diflenters 
in  the  city,  came  to  a  refolution  to  fet  up  and  fupport  a  weekly 
evening  ledture  at  the  Old  Jewry,  for  the  winter  half  year.  Th? 
fubjeds  to  be  treated  in  this  lecture  were  the  evidences  of  na- 
tural and  revealed  religion,  and  anfwers  to  the  principal  objecr 
tions  againd  them.  Two  of  the  moft  eminent  yoUng  minilters 
among  the  diiienters  were  appointed  for  the  execution  of  this 
defign,  of  which  Mr.  Chandler  was  one,  and  Mr.  afterwards  Dr. 
Lardner,  who  is  fo  jullly  celebrated  for  his  learned  writings,  wa* 
another.     But  after  fome  time  this  lecture  was  dropped,  and 
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•nocher  of  the  fame  kind  fet  up,  to  be  preached  by  one  perfoit 
•nly  i  it  being  judged  that  it  might  be  thereby  conducted  with 
more  confillency  of  reafon,  and  uniformity  of  defign  j  and  Mr. 
Chandler  was  appointed  for  this  fervice.  In  the  courfe  of  thia 
lecture  he  preached  fome  fermons  on  the  confirmation  which, 
miracles  gave  to  the  divine  mlflion  of  Chrilt,  and  the  truth  o£ 
his  religion ;  and  vindicated  the  argument  againil  the  objections 
of  Collins,  in  his  Difcourfe  of  the  grounds  and  reafons  of  the 
chriftian  religion.  Thefe  fermons,  by  the  advice  of  a  friend, 
he  enlarged  and  threw  into  the  form  of  a  continued  treatife,  and 
publifhed,  in  8vo,  in  1725,  under  the  following  title :  A  vin- 
dication of  the  chriftian  religion,  in  two  parts :  i .  A  difcourfe 
of  the  nature  and  ufe  of  miracles.  1.  An  anfwer  to  a  late  book, 
intituled,  a  difcourfe  of  the  grounds  and  reafons  of  the  chriftian 
religion.  Having  prefcnted  a  copy  of  this  book  to  archbifhop 
Wake,  his  grace  expreffed  his  fenfe  of  the  value  of  the  favour 
in  a  letter,  which  is  an  honourable  teftimony  to  Mr.  Chandler's 
merit.  It  appears,  from  the  letter,  that  the  archbilhop  did  not 
then  know  that  the  author  was  any  other  than  a  bookfeller ;  for 
he  fays:  *'  I  cannot  but  own  myfelf  to  be  furprifed  to  fee  fo 
much  good  learning  and  juft  realbning  in  a  perfon  of  your  pro- 
feflion ;  and  do  think  it  a  pity  you  fliould  not  rather  fpend  your 
time  in  writing  books  than  in  felling  them.  But  I  am  glad,  fince 
your"  circumfiances  oblige  you  to  the  latter,  that  you  do  not 
wholly  omit  the  former." 

Befides  gaining  the  archbifhop's  approbation,  Mr.  Chandler's 
performance  confiderably  advanced  his  reputation  in  general, 
and  contributed  to  his  receiving  an  invitation,  about  the  year 
1726,  to  fettle  as  a  minifter  with  the  congregation  in  the  Old 
Jewry,  which  was  one  of  the  moft  refpe£table  in  London.  Here 
he  continued,  firft  as  affiftant,  and  afterwards  as  paftor,  for  the 
fpace  of  40  years,  and  difcharged  the  duties  of  the  mlniflerial 
office  with  great  affiduity  and  ability,  being  much  efteemed  and 
regarded  by  his  own  congregation,  and  acquiring  a  dillinguiflied 
reputation  both  as  a  preacher  and  a  writer. 

His  writings  having  procured  him  a  high  reputation  for  learn- 
ing and  abilities,  he  might  eafily  have  obtained  the  degree  of 
D.  D.  and  offers  of  that  kind  were  made  him  j  but  for  fomc 
time  he  declined  the  acceptance  of  a  diploma,  and,  as  he  once 
faid  in  the  pleafantnefs  of  converfation,  "  becaufe  fo  many  block- 
heads had  been  made  doctors/'  However,  upon  making  a  vifit 
to  Scotland,  in  company  with  his  friend  the  earl  of  Finlater  and 
Seafield,  he,  with  great  propriety,  accepted  of  this  honour, 
•a'hich  was  conferred  upon  him  without  foilicitation,  and  with 
every  mark  of  refpect,  by  the  two  univerfities  of  Edinburgh  and 
Glafgow.  He  had,  likewife,  the  honour  of  being  afterwards 
c\eQ.cd  F,  R.  and  A.  SS.     On  the  death  of  George  II.  in  1760, 

Dr. 
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Dr.  Chandler  publifhed  a  fermon  on  that  event,  rn  ^rhi'cft  h^ 
Compared  that  pruice  to  king  David.  This  gave  rife  to  a  pamphletjj 
which  was  printed  in  the  year   1761,  intituled,    the  Hiftory  of 
the  man  after  God's  own  heart ;  wherein  the  author  ventured  ta 
exhibit  king  David  as  an  example  of  perfidy,  luft,  and  crueltyy 
lit  only  to  be  ranked  with  a  Nero  or  a  Caligula  ;  and  complained 
of  the  infult  that  had  been  offered   to   the  memory  of   the  lace 
britifh  monarch,  by  Dr.  Chandler's  parallel  between  hirn  and  the 
king  of  Ifrael.     Ihis  attaek  occafioned  Dr.  Chandler  to  publilh, 
in  the  following  year,  A  review  of  the  hiftory  of  the  man  after 
Cod's  own  heart  -,  in  which  the  falsehoods  and  mifreprefentations' 
of  the  hiftorian  are  expofed  and  corre£led.     He  alfo  prepared 
for  the  prefs  a  more  elaborate  work,  which  was  afterwards  pub- 
iifhed  in  two  volumes,  8vo,  under  the  following  title  :  A  critica! 
hiftory  of  the  life  of  David ;  in  which  the  principal  events  are 
ranged  in  order  of  time  :  the  chief  obje6\ ions  of  Mr.  Bavle,  and' 
others,  againft  the  character  of  this  prince,  and  the  fcripture 
account  of  him,  and  the  occurrences  of  his  reign,  are  examined 
and  refuted  ;  and  the  pfalms  which  refer  to  him  explained.    As 
this  was  the  laft,  it  was,  likewife,  one  of  the  beft  of  Dr.  Chand- 
ler's produftions.     The  greateft  part  of  this  work  was  printed 
off  at  the  time  of  our  author's  death,  which  happened  May  8^ 
1766,  aged  73.     During  the  laft  year  of  his  life,  he  was  vifited 
with  frequent  returns  of  a  very  painful  diforder,  which  he  en- 
dured with  great  refignation  and  chriftian  fortitude.    He  was  in- 
terred in  the  burying-ground  at  Bunhill-fields,  on  the  16th  of 
the  month;    and  his  funeral  was  very  honourably  attended  by 
minifters  and  other  gentlemen.     He  exprefsly  defired,  by  his- 
laft  will,  that  no  delineation  of  his  character  might  be  given  in 
his  funeral   fermon,  which  was  preached  by  Dr.  Amory,      He 
liad  feveral  children ;  two  fons  and  a  daughter  who  died  before 
him,  and  three  daughters  who  furvived  him. 

Dr.  Chandler  was  a  man  of  very  extenlive  learning,  and  emi- 
nent abilities ;  his  apprehenfion  was  quick,  and  his  judgment 
penetrating  ;  he  had  a  warm  and  vigorous  imagination  ;  he  was 
a  very  inftructive  and  animated  preacher  ;  and  bis  talents  in  the 
pulpit,  and  as  a  writer,  procured   him  very  great  and  general 
efteem,  not  only  among  the  diiTenters,  but  among  large  numbers 
of  the  eftablift:ed   church.     He  was  well  known  and  much  r€- 
fpecled  by  many  perfons  of  the  higheft  rank,  and  was  offered  ' 
confiderable  preferment  in  the  church  ;  but  he  fteadily  rejected 
every  propofition  of  that  kifid.     He  was  principally  iniirumentat " 
in  the  eftabliftiment  of  the  fund  for  relieving  the  widows  and  ' 
orphans  of  poor  proteftant  diffenting  minilters  :  the  plan  of  it  ' 
was  firft  formed  by  him  ;  and  it  was  by  his  intereft  and  appli- 
cation to  his  friends  that  many  of  the  fabfcriptions  for  irs  fup- 
port  were  procured. 

Fos 
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Tor  other  particulars  of  our  author,  we  (hall  refer  our  reader* 
to  the  Biographia  Britanuica,  vol.  iii.  p-  435" 

CHAPELAIN  (JoHx),  a  frcnch  poet,  and  member  of  the 
Roval  Academy,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1595  ;  and  is  often  men- 
tioned by  Balzac,  Menage,  and  other  learned  men.  He  wrote 
odes,  fonnets,  the  laft  words  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  and  other 
pieces  of  poetry ;  and  at  length  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  hi» 
heroic  poem  c-ailed  La  Pucelle,  or  France  delivree.  Chapelaia 
feems  to  have  fucceeded  to  the  reputation  of  Malherbe,  and  after 
his  death  was  reckoned  the  prince  of  the  french  poets.  Gaflan- 
dus,  who  v.-as  his  friend,  has  confidered  him  in  this  light ;  and 
fays,  that  "  the  frcnch  raufes  have  found  fome  comfort  and  re- 
paration for  the  lots  they  have  fuftained  by  the  death  of  Mal- 
herbe, in  the  perfon  of  Chapelain,  who  has  now  taken  the  place 
of  the  defun£l,  and  is  become  the  arbiter  of  the  french  language 
and  poetry."  Sorbiere  has  not  fcrupled  to  fay,  that  Chapelain 
**  reached  even  Virgil  himfelf  in  heroic  poetry ;  atid  adds, 
that  *'  he  was  a  man  of  great  erudition  as  well  as  raodefty.'*  He 
pofl'efled  this  glorious  reputation  for  30  years;  and,  for  aught  we 
know,  might  have  poflclled  it  even  till  now,  if  he  had  fupprefled 
the  Pacelle :  but  the  publication  of  this  poem  In  1636  ruined 
his  character,  in  fpite  of  all  attempts  of  his  friends  to  fupport 
it.  He  had  employed  a  great  many  years  about  it ;  his  friends 
gave  out  prodigious  things  in  its  favour ;  the  expectation  of  the 
public  was  raifed  to  the  utmoft ;  and,  as  is  ufual  in  fuch  cafes, 
difappointed.  'llie  confcquence  of  this  was,  that  he  was  after-* 
wards  fet  as  much  too  low  in  his  poetical  capacity  as  perhaps  be- 
fore he  was  too  high. 

Chapelain  died  at  Paris,  Feb.  22,  if^~-\j  aged  79.  He  was 
of  the  king's  counfellors ;  very  rich,  but  very  covetous  and  for- 
didly  llingey.  Peliflbn  and  I,  fays  Menage,  had  been  at  variance 
a  long  time  with  Chapelain  ;  but,  in  a  fit  of  humility,  he  called 
upon  me,  and  infifled  that  we  fnould  go  and  offer  a  reconciliation 
to  him,  for  that  it  was  his  intention,  "  as  much  as  poffible,  to 
live  in  peace  with  all  men."  We  went,  and  I  proteit  I  faw  tlie 
very  fame  billets  of  wood  in  the  chimney  which  I  had  obferved 
there  1 2  years  before.  He  had  50,000  crowns  in  ready  cafh  by 
him  5  and  his  fupreme  delight  was  to  have  his  ftrong  box  opened, 
and  the  bags  taken  out,  that  he  m.ight  contemplate  his  treafure. 
In  this  manner  were  his  bags  about  him  when  he  died  ;  which 
gave  occafion  to  a  certain  academician  to  fay,  "  there  is  our  friend 
Chapelain  jull  dead,  like  a  miller  among  His  bags."  He  had  no 
occafion  therefore  to  accept  of  cardinal  Richelieu's  offer.  Being 
at  the  height  of  his  reputation,  Richelieu,  who  was  fond  of 
being  thought  a  wit  as  well  as  a  llatefman,  and  was  going  to 
publifh  fomething  which  he  would  have  pafs  for  a  fine  thing, 
«ould  not  deyife  z  l?€tter  expedient  than  prefixing  Chapelaln's 
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name  to  it.     **  Chapelain,"  fays  lie,  **  lend  me  your  name  on 
this  occafion,  and  I  will  lend  you  my  purfe  on  any  other." 

CHAPELLE  (Claude  Emanuel  Lullier),  a  celebrated 
french  poet,  fo  called  from  the  place  of  his  nativity,  was  born 
in  1 62 1.  He  was  the  natural  fon  of  Francis  Lullier,  a  man  of 
confiderable  rank  and  fortune,  who  was  extremely  tender  of  him, 
and  gave  him  a  liberal  education.  He  had  the  ereat  GafTendus 
for  his  mailer  in  philofophy  ;  but  he  diftinguifhea  hiinfelf  chiefly 
by  his  fine  turn  for  poetry.  There  was  an  uncommon  eafe  in 
all  he  wrote;  and  he  was  excellent  in  compofing"  with  double 
rhymes.  We  are  obliged  to  him  for  that  ingenious  work  in 
verfe  and  profe,  called  Voyage  de  Bachaumont.  Many  of  the 
moft  (hining  parts  in  Moliere's  comedies  it  is  but  reafonable  to 
afcribe  to  him :  for  Moliere  confulted  him  upon  all  occafions, 
and  paid  the  highell  deference  to  his  tafte  and  judgment.  He 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  wits  of  his  time,  and  with 
many  perfons  of  quality,  who  ufed  to  feek  his  company  :  and  we 
learn  from  one  of  his  own  letters  to  the  marquis  of  Chilly,  that 
he  had  no  fmail  fhare  in  the  favour  of  the  king.  He  is  faid 
to  have  been  a  very  pleafant,  but  withal  a  very  voluptuous,  man. 
^riiere  goes  a  ftory,  that  Boileau  met  him  one  day ;  and  as  he 
had  a  great  value  for  Chapelle,  ventured  to  tell  him,  in  a  very 
friendly  manner,  that  "  his  inordinate  love  of  the  bottle  would 
certainly  hurt  him."  Chapelle  feemed  very  ferioufly  afFeclcd  ; 
but  this  meeting  happening  unluckily  by  a  tavern,  "  Come," 
fays  he,  "  let  us  turn  in  here,  and  I  promife  to  attend  with  pa- 
tience to  all  that  you  fliall  fay."  Boileau  led  the  way,  in  hopes 
of  converting  him,  but  alas  !  things  ended  much  otherwife  ;  for 
the  preacher  and  the  hearer  became  both  fo  intoxicated  that  they 
were  obliged  to  be  fent  home  in  feparate  coaches.  Chapelle 
died  in  i686,  and  his  works  were  ail  reprinted  with  additions 
at,  Amfterdam  in  1708. 

CHAPMAN  (George),  born  in  1557,  was  a  man  highly 
celebrated  in  his  time  for  his  dramatic  writings  and  poetry.  In 
1574  he  was  fent  to  one  of  the  univerfities,  it  is  not  known 
whichj,  where  he  attained  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  greek  and 
latin  tongues  •,  to  the  fludy  of  which  he  chiefly  confined  himfelf, 
without  meddling  either  with  logic  or  philofophy.  After  this 
he  went  to  London,  and  became  acquainted  with  Shakfpeare, 
Jonfon,  Sidney,  Spenfer,  and  Daniel.  Sir  Thomas  Waifingham 
was  his  patron,  and  after  his  deceafe  Thomas  Waifingham,  efq. 
his  fon.  He  was  alfo  refpedted  by  prince  Henry,  and  Robert 
earl  of  Somerfet ;  but  the  former  dying  immaturely,  and  the 
latter  being  difgraced  for  contriving  the  death  of  Overbury,  ali 
hopes  of  preferment  ceafed  there.  He  was  encouraged  however 
vnder  the  reign  of  James  L  and  valued  by  all  his  old  friends  ; 
only  it  is  faid  that  ilen  Jonfon  became  jealous  of  him,  and  endea- 
4  V cured 
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voured  to  fupprefs  his  rifing  fame,  as  Ben,  -after  the  death  of 
Shakfpeare,  was  without  a  rival.    Befides  dramatic  pieces,  Chap- 
man was  the  author  of  many  other  works.     He  tranflated  Ho- 
mer's lUad,  and  dedicated  it  to  prince  Henry :  it  is  yet  looked 
upon  with  fome  rcfpe^l.     He  tranflated  his  OdyflTey,  which  was 
publiihed  in  1614,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  earl  of  Somerfet.  He 
was  thought  to  have  the  fpirit  of  a  poet  in  him,  and  was  indeed 
no  mean  genius :    Pope  fomewhere  calls  him  an  enthufiafl:  in. 
poetry.     He  attempted  alfo  fome  part  of  Hefiod,   and  began  a 
tranflation  of  Mufaeus  de  amoribus  Herois  et  Leandri.    He  died 
in  1634,  aged  77,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Giles's  in  the  Fields : 
after  which  a  monum.ent  was  erected  over  his  grave,  at  the  ex- 
pence  and  under  the  dire£lion  of  his  beloved  friend  Inigo  Jones, 
whereon  is  engraven,  Georgius  Chapmanaus,  poeta  Homericus, 
philofophus  verus  (etfi  chrillianus  poeta)  plufquam  Celebris,  &:c. 
He  was  a  man  of  a  reverend  afpedt  and  graceful  manner, religious 
and  temperate ;    and  he  was  fo  highly  efteemed  by  the  clergy, 
that  fome  of  them  have  faid,  that  "  as  iVlufxus,  who  wrote  the 
lives  of  riero  and  Leander,   had  two  excellent  fcholars,  Tha- 
marus  and  Hercules,   fo  had  he  in  England,  in  the  latter  end  of 
queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  two  excellent  imitators  in  the  fame  ar- 
gument and  fubje£l,  namely,  Chriftopher  Marlow  and  George 
Chapman.''     He  wrote  17  dramatic  pieces  ;  and  among  them  a 
mafquCj  called  the  Temple.     This  was  compofed  by  him  at  the 
reqaeft  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Middle  Temple  and  Lincoln's 
Inn,  on  the  occafion  of  the  marriage  of  the  princefs  Elizabeth, 
only  daughter  of  James  Land  Frederick  V.  count  palatine  of  the 
Rhine,  afterwards   king  of  Bohemia:    and  it  was  performed 
before  the  king  at  Whitehall  in  Feb.  1614,  at  the  celebration  of 
their  nuptials,  with  a  defcription  of  their  whole  fhow,  as  they 
marched  from  the  Mailer  of  the  Rolls'  houfe  to  the  court,  with 
all  their  noble  conforts  and  attendants,  invented,  falhioned,  and 
exhibited  by  the  author's  friend,  Inigo  Jones. 

CHAPMAN  (John),  D.  D.  was  redor  of  Merlham  and  alfo 
of  Aldington,  with  the  chapel  of  Smeeth,  all  in  the  county  of 
Kent ;  to  which  he  was  appointed  in  1739  and  1 744,  being  then 
domeitic  chaplain  to  archbilhop  Potter,  fie  was  alfo  archdeacon 
of  Sudbury,  and  treafurer  of  Chichefter,  two  options.  Being 
educaced  at  Eton,  and  eledled  to  King's  in  1723,  he  was  a 
candidate  for  the  provoftfhip  of  that  college,  and  lolt  it  but  by  a 
fmall  majority.  Among  his  pupils  he  had  the  honour  to  clafs 
the  firll  lord  Camden,  Dr.  Aihton,  Horace  Walpole,  and  others 
who  after-A-aids  attained  to  confiderable  diflin£lion  in  literature. 
His  remarks  on  Dr.  Middleton's  celebrated  letter  to  Dr.  Water- 
land  were  publiihed  in  173 1,  and  palfed  through  three  editions. 
In  his  Eufebius,  2  vols.  8vo,  he  defended  chriftianity  againft  the 
cbjefiions  of  Morgan,  and  againft  thofe  of  Tindal  in  his  Primi- 
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tive  antiquity  explained  and  vindicated ;  being  remarks  on  a  book 
intituled  Chridlanity  as  old  as  the  creation.  The.  firft  vqlumd 
of  Eufcbius,  publiflied  in  4739,  was  dedicated  to  archbifl)op 
Potter;  and  when  the  iccond  appeared,  in  174I,  Mr.  Chapman 
ityled  himfelf  chaplain  to  his  grace.  In  the  fame  year  he  was 
made  archdeacon  of  Sudbury ;  was  honoured  with  the  diploma 
of  D.  D.  by  the  univeriity  of  Oxford;  and  publiflied  the  Hiftory 
of  the  antient  Hebrews  vindicated,  by  TheophanesCantabrigienfis, 
^vo.  Ke  publiflied  alfo  two  tra6ls  relating  to  Phicgon,  in  anfwer 
to  Dr.  >ykes,  who  had  maintained  that  the  eclipfe  mentioned  by 
that  writer  hadjio  relatioji  to  the  wonderful  darknefs  that  hap^ 
pened  at  our  faviour's  crucifixion.  In  1738  Dr.  Chapman  pub- 
liflied a  fermon  preached  at  the  confecration  of  bifliop  Mawfon. 
Be  printed  four  other  fingle  fermons,  1739,  J743,  1748,  and 
1752.  in  a  diiTertation  written  in  elegant  latin,  and  addrefled  to 
Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Tunflal!,  then  public  orator  of  the  univer- 
iity of  Cambridge,  and  publiflied  with  his  latin  epiltle  to  Dn 
JV'liddlcton  concerning  the  genuinenefs  of  feme  of  Cicero's  epif- 
tlcs,  1741,  D.f.  Chapman  proved  that  Cicero  publiflied  two 
editions  of  his  Academics;  an  original  thought  that  had  efcaped 
all  former  ccmrnentators,  and  which  has  been  applauded  by  the 
bifliop  of  Exeter  in  his  edition  of  Cicero's  Epiflolre  ad  familiares. 
In  1744  iSlr.Tunftiall  publiflied  Obfervations  on  the  prefent  col- 
leclion  of  epi'lles  between  Cicero  and  M.  Brutus,  reprefenting 
feveral  evident  niarks  of  forgery  in  thofe  epiftles,  Sec  to  which 
was  added  a  letter  from  Dr.  Chapman,  on  the  antient  numeral 
chara<flers  of  the  roman  legions.  Dr.  iVliddleton  had  alTerted, 
that  the  roman  generals,  wlien  they  had  occafion  to  raife  new 
legior-s  in  diflant  parts  of  the  empire,  ufed  to  name  them  ac- 
cording to  the  order  in  which  they  themfelves  had  raifed  them, 
without  regard  to  any  other  legions  whatever.  This  notion  Dr. 
Chapman  couivoverts  and  confutes.  According  to  Dr.  Middleton 
there  might  have  been  two  thirtieth  legions  iii  the  empire.  This 
Dr.  Chapman  denies  to  have  been  cuftomary  from  the  foundation 
of  the  city  to  the  time  when  Brutus  was  ailing  againfl:  Anthony. 
Dr.  Chapman  aflirrns  nothing  of  the  practice  after  the  death  of 
Brutus.  To  this  Dr.  Middleton  made  no  reply.  In  1 745  Dr. 
Chapman  was  employed  in  afliftlDg  Dr.  Pesrce,  afterwards  bifliop 
of  Rochefter,  in  his  edition  of  Cicero  de  officiisfz].     About 

[z]  This  Dr.  Chapman  a'v.  v;  called  carent.      Gratiac    igitur   tibi,  leftor,   illi* 

"  our  edition.  "     lis  excellence  was  men-  rtftcrenda  funt;  in  primis  eniditiflimo  Joh» 

tioned  with  high  e.ncomium  bv  a  caidinal  Chapmanno,    ciijus   n.m  paucas    notas  & 

at  Rome  to   Mr    Guthrie.     Our  author's  utiles  &  dodns  meis  aJjuiixi,  ejus  nonr.ine 

afliftance'  was  thus  acknowledged  in   the  ad  finem  unius  cujufque  appofito.    Muitum 

preface:     Nc    quid    vero    huic    e>litioni  debet  illi  viro  refpiiblica  literaria,  qui  lon- 

deeflet  quod  a  me  parari  poiret  1  doftiffimis  nulla  alia  ledu  digniflima  jam  in   lucem 

Guibufdam  viris,  amicis  men,  ir.^petravi,  protulit,   plura   (ut  Spero)  prolaturus,  cum 

ut   hos   libros    de   officii'!   reiegerent,    ct  omni  fere  dodr'na  pencn  fe  tradit,  incre- 

mccum  fua  <iuil^ue  annotata  communi.  dibiii  pene  &  eadem  iclici  diligeutia. 

this 
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this  time  Dr.  Chapman  introduced  Mr.  Tunftall  and  Mr.  Hall 
to  archbifliop  Potter,  the  one  as  his  librarian,  the  other  as  his 
chaplain,  and  therefore  had  fome  reafon  to  refent  their  taking  an 
aclive  part  againll  him  in  the  option  caufe,  though  they  both 
afterwards  dropped  it.  Dr.  Chapman's  above-mentioned  attack 
on  Dr.  Middleton,  which  he  could  not  parry,  and  his  interpo- 
fition  in  defence  of  his  much-efteemed  friend  Dr.  Waterlandj 
provoked  Dr.  Middleton  to  retaliate  in  1746,  by  affailing  him  in 
a  much  more  vulnerable  part,  in  his  charge  to  the  archdeaconry 
of  Sudbury.  In  1747,  to  Mr.  Mounteney's  edition  [a]  of  fome 
fele£l  orations  of  De'mofthenes,  Dr.  Chapman  prefixed  in  latin, 
without  his  name,  obfervations  on  the  commentaries  commonly 
afcribed  to  Ulpian,  and  a  map  of  antient  Greece  adapted  to  De- 
moflhenes.  If  archbiftiop  Potter  had  lived  to  another  eleftion, 
he  was  intended  for  prolocutor.  As  executor  and  furviving 
truftee  to  that  prelate,  his  condudi  in  that  trufl:,  particularly  his 
prefentinghimfelf  to  the  precentorlhip  of  Lincoln,  void  by  the 
death  of  Dr.  Trimnell  (one  of  his  grace's  options),  was  brought 
into  chancery  by  the  late  Dr.  Richardfon,  when  lord  keeper  Hen- 
ley in  1760  made  a  decree  in  Dr.  Chapman's  favour;  but,  on 
an  appeal  to  the  houfe  of  lords,  the  decree  was  reverfed,  and 
Dr.  Richardfon  ordered  to  be  prefented.  When  Mr.  Yorkehad 
finiQied  his  argument,  in  which  he  was  very  fevere  on  Dr.  Chap- 
man, Mr.  Pratt,  afterwards  lord  Camden,  who  had  been  his 
pupil,  and  was  then  his  counfel,  defired  him,  by  a  friend,  not  to 
be  uneafy,  for  that  the  next  day  he  would  wafli  him  as  white  as 
fnow.  Thofe  were  his  words.  Thinking  his  cafe  partially 
ilated  by  Dr.  Burn,  in  his  ecclefiaftical  law,  vol.  i.  (article 
BiSHopa)  as  it  was  taken  from  the  briefs  of  his  adverfaries,  he 
expoftulated  with  him  on  the  fubje£l  by  letter,  to  which  the 
dodlor  candidly  replied,  "  that  he  by  no  means  thought  him  cri- 
minal, and  in  the  next  edition  of  his  work  would  certainly  add 
his  own  reprefentatlon."  Dr.  Chapman  died  the  14th  of  Oiflo- 
ber  1-84,  in  the  8cth  year  of  his  age. 

CHAPl'EL  (William),  a  very  learned  and  pious  divine, 
bilhop  of  Cork,  Cloyne,  and  Rofs,  in  Ireland,  was  defcended, 
as  he  himfelf  tells  us,  from  parents  in  but  narrow  circumftances, 
and  born  at  Lexington  in  Nottinghamfhire,  Dec.  10,  1512.  He 
was  fent  to  a  grammar-fchool  at  Mansfield  in  the  fame  county  ; 
and  thence,  at  the  age  of  17,  removed  to  Chrirt's  college  in 
Cambridge  ;  of  which,  after  having  taken  his  degrees  of  B.  and 
M.  A.  he  was  elected  fellow  in  1607.  He  became  as  en>inent  a 
tutor  as  any  in  the  univerfity ;  and  was  alfo  remarkable  for  his 
abilities  as  a  difputant,  concerning  which  there  is  an  anecdote  or 

r*]  Who.  had  hecn  fchool-ftUow  with  King's  college  in  172?.  He  was  afier- 
Dr.  ChjpoiAC  at  Eton,  and  tt-as  eleded  to     wards^  a  baron  of  the  cXvhe^uer  :n  Ireland. 
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two  preferved  that  are  well  worth  relating.  In  1624  king  James 
vifited  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  lodged  in  Trinity  college, 
and  was  entertained  with  a  philofophical  a£l,  and  other  acade- 
mical performances.  At  thefe  exercifes  Dr.  Roberts  of  Trinity 
college  was  refpondent  at  St.  Mary's;  where  Chappel  as  oppo- 
»ent  pulhed  him  fo  hard,  that,  finding  himfclf  unable  to  keep 
up  the  difpute,  he  fainted.  Upon  this  the  king,  who  valued 
him.fcif  much  upon  his  fkill  in  fuch  matters,  undertook  to  main- 
tain the  quertion  ;  but  with  no  better  fuccefs  than  the  doclor; 
for  Chappel  was  fo  much  his  fuperior  at  thefe  logical  weapons, 
that  his  m.ajefty  openly  profefled  liis  joy  to  find  a  man  of  great 
talents  fo  good  a  fubjec^t.  Many  years  after  this,  fir  William 
St.  Leger  riding  to  Cork  with  the  popiih  titular  dean  of  that 
city,  it  fell  out  that  Chappel,  then  dean  of  Caflicl,  and  provofl  of 
Dublin,  accidentally  overtook  them  ;  upon  which  fir  William, 
who  was  then  prefident  of  Munftcr,  propofed  that  the  two  deans 
fhould  difpute,  which,  though  Chappel  was  not  forward  to  accept, 
yet  he  did  not  any  ways  decline.  But  the  popifli  dean,  with 
great  dexterity  and  addrefs,  extricated  him  from  this  difficulty, 
{i\ying,  "  Excufe  me,  fir ;  I  don't  care  to  difpute  with  one,  who 
15  wont  to  kill  his  man." 

But  to  return— -It  is  probable  that  he  would  have  fpent  his  days 
in  college,  if  he  had  not  received  an  unexpected  offer  from  Laud, 
then  bifliop  of  London,  of  the  deanery  of  Cafliel  in  Ireland  ; 
which  preferment,  though,  as  himfelf  tells  us,  he  was  much 
difturbed  at  Cambridge  by  the  calumnies  of  fome  who  envied 
his  reputation,  he  was  yet  very  unwilling  to  accept.  For  being  a 
man  of  a  quite  eafy  temper,  he  had  no  inclination  to  fllr,  nor 
•was  at  all  ambitious  of  dignities ;  but  he  determined  at  length 
to  accept  the  offer,  went  over  to  Ireland  accordingly,  and  was 
inftallcd  dean  of  Cafhel,  Augult  20,  1633.  Soon  after  he  was 
made  provoil  of  Trinity  college  in  Dublin,  by  Laud,  then  arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Dublin  ; 
who,  dcfirous  of  giving  a  new  form  to  the  univerfity,  looked 
upon  Chappel  as  the  fitted  petfon  to  fettle  tlie  effablifhment  that 
was  propofed.  Chappel  took  vaft  pains  to  decline  this  charge, 
ilie  burden  of  v.hich  ht?  thought  too  heavy  for  his  flioulders ; 
anxl  for  thiit  purpofe  returned  to  England  in  May  1634,  but  in 
vain.  Upon  this  he  went  down  to  Cambridge,  and  refigned  his 
feltewfhip  ;  which  to  him,  as  himfelf  fays,  was  the  fweetefl  of 
earthly  preferments.  He  alfo  vifited  his  native  country  •,  and 
taking  his  lall  leave  of  his  antient  and  pious  mother,  he  returned 
to  Ireland  in  Auguft.  He  was  eleiSled  provoil:  of  Trinity  col- 
lege, and  had  the  care  of  it  immediately  committed  to  him ; 
though  he  was  not  fworn  Into  It  till  June  5,  1637,  on  account 
of  the  new  ftatutes  not  being  fooner  fettled  and  received.  The 
exercifes  of  the  univerfity  were  never  mwe  itrictly  looked  to,  nor 
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the  dlfcipllne  better  obferved  than  in  bis  time ;  only  the  lef^urc 
for  teaching  Irilh  was,  after  his  admiflion,  wholly  waved.     Yet, 
that  he  might  mix  fomcthing  of  the  pleafant  with  the  profitable, 
and  that  your.'x  minds  might  not  be  opprefTed  with  too  much 
feverity,  he  inuituted,  as  .fir  James  Ware  tells  us,  among  the 
juniors,  a  roman  commonwealth,  which  continued  during  the 
chriftn^-as  vacation,  and  in  which  they  had  their  didators,  con- 
fuls,  ccnfors,  and  other  oflicers  of  (late  in  great  fplendour.    And 
this  fmgle  circumllance  n^ay  ferve  to  give  us  a  true  idea  of  the 
man,  who  was  remarkable  for  uniting  in  his  difpofition  two  very 
different  qualities,  fweetnefs  of  temper,  and  feveritv  of  manners. 
In  1638  his  patrons,  the  earl  of  Strafford  and  the  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury,  preferred  him  to  the  bifhoprics  of  Cork,  Cioyne, 
amd  Rofs;  and  he  was  coafecrated  at  St.  Patrick's,   Dublin, 
Nov.  1 1,  though -he  had  done  all  he  could  to  avoid  this  honour. 
By  the  king's  command,  he  continued  in  his  provoft{hip  for  fome 
time,  but  at  lad  refigned  it,  July  20,   164.0;  before  which  time 
he  had  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  fmall  bilhoprlc  in  England,  that 
he  might  return  to  his  native  country,  as  he  tells  us,  and  die  in 
peace.     But  his  endeavours  were  fruitlefs ;  and  he  was  left  ia 
Ireland  to  feel  all  the  fury  of  the  ftorm,  which  he  had  long  fore- 
ieen.     He  was  attacked  in  the  houfe  of  commons  with  great  bit- 
ternefs  by  the  puritan  party,  and  obliged   to  come  to  Dublin 
from  Cork,  and  to  put  in  furcties  for  his  appearance.    June  1641 
articles  of  impeachment  were  exhibited  againft  him  to  the  houfe 
of  peers,  confifting  of  14,  though  the  fubftance  of  them  was  re?- 
duced  to  two :    the  firll,  perjury,  on  a  fuppofed  breach  of  his^ 
oath  as  provoft ;  the  fecond,  malice  towards  the  Irilh,  founded 
on  difcontinuing  the  irifh  lecture  during  the  time  of  his  being 
provoih      The  profecution  was  urged  with  great  violence,  and 
for  no  other  reafon  but  becaufe  he  had  enforced  uniformity  an4 
ftritl:  church  difcipline  in  the  college,  in  oppofition  to  the  fana- 
ticifm  of  thofe  times.    This  divhie's  fate  was  fomewhat  peculiar ; 
for,  though  the  moft  conftant  and  even  man  alive,  yet  he  was 
abufed  at  Cambridge  for  being  a  puritan,  and  in  Ireland  for 
being  a  papift.      While  he  laboured  under  thefe  great  troubles, 
he  was  expofed  to  ftill  greatei^,  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebel- 
lion in  the  latter  end  of  that  year.    He  was  under  a  kind  of  con- 
finement at  Dublin,  on  account  of  the  impeachment  which  was 
ftill  depending;  but  at  length  obtained  leave  to  embark  for  Eng- 
land, for  the  fake  of  returning  thence  to  Cork,  vyhich  from  Dub- 
lin, as  things  ftood,  he  could  not   fafely  do.     He  embarked 
Dec.  26,    1641,  and  the  next  day  landed  at  Milford  Haven,  after 
a  double  efcape,  as  himfelf  phraies  it,  from  the  irifh  wolves  and 
the  irilh  fea.     He  went  from  Milford  Haven  to  Pem'^'foke;,-  and 
thence  to  Tenby,  where  information  was  made  of  him  to  tlie 
icayor,  who  cprnmitted  him  to  gaol,  Jaij.  25.     Aft^r  lying  there 
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feven  weeks,  he  was  fet  at  liberty  by  the  Inrereft  of  fir  Hugh 
Owen,  a  member  of  parliament,  upon  giving  bond  in  loool. 
for  his  appearance  ;  and,  March  i6,  fet  out  for  Briftol.  Here  he 
learnt  that  the  fhip  bound  from  Cork  to  England,  wherein  were 
a  great  part  of  his  effedls,  was  loffc  near  Minchead  ;  and  therein, 
among  other  things,  periflied  his  choice  coHe£tion  of  books. 
After  fuch  a  feries  of  misfortunes,  and  the  civil  confufions  in- 
creafing,  he  withdrew  to  his  native  foil,  where  he  fpent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  retirement  and  ftudy  ;  and  died  at  Derby, 
where  he  had  fome  time  refided,  upon  Whitfunday  164Q  [b]. 

CHARAS  (MosEs),  a  fkilful  apothecary,  born  at  Ufez,  fol- 
lowed his  profelTion  at  Orange,  from  whence  he  went  and  fet- 
tled at  Paris.  Having  obtained  a  confiderable  lliare  of  reputa- 
tion by  his  treatife  on  the  virtues  and  properties  of  Treacle,  he 
was  chofen  to  deliver  a  courfe  of  chymiftry  at  the  royal  garden 
of  plants  at  Paris,  in  which  he  acquitted  himfelf  with  general 
applaufe  during  nine  years.  His  Pharmacopoeia,  1753,  2  vols. 
4to.  was  the  fruit  of  his  le£lures  and  his  ftudies ;  and  though 
it  has  been  improved  on  fince,  it  is  not  laid  afide.  It  has  been 
tranflated  into  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  and  even  into  the 
chinefe,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  emperor.  The  edi6ls 
againft  the  calvinifts  obliged  him  to  quit  his  country  in  1680.  He 
went  over  to  England,  from  thence  to  Holland,  and  afterwards 
into  Spain  with  the  ambaflador,  who  brought  him  to  the  affiflance 
of  his  mafter  Charles  II.  languilhing  in  ficknefs  from  his  birth. 
Every  good  Spaniard  was  at  that  time  convinced,  that  the  vipers 
for  twelve  leagues  round  Toledo  were  innoxious,  ever  fince  they 
were  deprived  of  their  venom  by  the  fiat  of  a  famous  archbifhop. 
The  french  do6lor  fet  himfelf  to  combat  this  error.  1  he  phy- 
Ccians  of  the  court,  envious  of  the  merit  of  Charas,  failed  not 
to  take  umbrage  at  this  impiety ;  they  complained  of  him  to  the 
inquifition,  from  whence  he  was  not  difmilTed  till  he  had  abjured 
the  proteflant  faith.     Charas  was  72  years  old.    He  returned  to 

[b]  He  publifhed,  the  year  bsfore  his  Ireland;   and  fome  lines  in  this  piece  givo 

death,  Methodusconcion='ndi.  that  is,  the  great   {^rounds   to    conjefture   that    bifhop 

Method  of  preaching,  which  for  its  ul'eful-  Chappel  was  the  author-    March  :,  17:4.'' 

nefs  was  alfo  tranllaied  intj  engliih.     His  Thus  we  fee  this  prelate,  as  well  as  many 

Ufe  of  holy  fcripture  was   primed  after-  other  great  and  good  pcrfons,  cnmes  in  for 

wards  in    i6<;3.    He  left  bfh  nd  him  alfo  part  of  the  credit  of   that  excellent  hook ; 

his  own  life,    wriiteH  by  himftlf  in  latin,  yet  there   is  no  explicit,  evidence  of   hi» 

which  has  been  twice  printed;  fiift  from  having  been  the  author  of  it-     It  appears 

aMS  in  thehandsof  fir  Philip  Sydenham,  indeed  ti  have   been    written   before  the 

bart.   by  Hearne.    and  a  fecond  time  by  death  of  Charles  I.    although   it  was   not 

Peck,  from  aMS.  ilill  preferred  in  Trinity-  publilhed  till  1657,    and  the  manner  of  it 

hall,   Cimbridge;  for  the  author  left  two  is  agreeable  enough  to  this  pielare's  plain 

copies  of  it.      Mr    Peck  adds,  by  way  of  and  eafy  way  of  writing;  but  thea  there 

note  upon  his  edition,  th#  foi  lowing  extradi  can  be  no  reafongiven  why  his  i.^me  fhould 

of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Beaupre  Bell.   " 'Tis  be   fuppreffed    in  the   title-page,    when  a 

certain  The  whole  dmy  of  Mali  was  written  pofthumous  work  of  his  was  aftually  pub- 

by  oae,  who  fuffered  by  the  troubles  in  lifhed  with  it  but  a  few  years  before. 
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I^t's,  was  admitted  of  the  academy  of  fciences^  and  died  a  good 
catl  olic  in  i6y3,  aged  8o. 

CHARDIN  Sir  John),  a  famous  voyager,  was  the  fon  of  a 
proteft mt  jeweller  at  Paris,  and  born  there  in  1643  ;  but,  it  is 
prefumed,  quitted  his  native  country,  and  removed  to  London, 
upon  the  revocation  of  the  edi<£V  of  Nant2  in  1685.  He  went  to 
Perfia  and  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  traihcked  in  jewels.  Charles  II. 
king  of  England,  conferr-ed  upon  him  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
He  died  at  London  in  1713.  His  Voyages,  tranfiated  into  englifh, 
flemilh,  and  german,  have  always  been  much  efteemed,  as  very 
curious  and  very  true:  in  this  latter  circumftance,  it  is  faidjvery 
unUke  the  vovages  of  Paul  Lucas,  and  many  others,  who  feem 
to  have  run  about  the  world  for  no  other  purpofe  but  to  colleft 
and  propagate  ridiculous  lies.  Chardln  gives  a  very  good  idea 
of  Perfia,  its  religion,  cuftoms,  manners  -,  and  his  defcription  of 
other  oriental  countries,  which  he  vifited,  is  no  lefs  exafb. 

CHARES,  an  ancient  ftatuary,  and  difciple  of  Lylippus,  who 
immortalized  himfelf  by  the  Colofs  of  the  bun  at  Rhodes,  which 
has  been  reckoned  one  of  the  feven  v.onders  of  the  world.  This 
fbatue  was  of  brafs,  and  above  :co  feet  high  •,  and  ^vas  placed  at 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour  at  Rhodes,  with  the  feet  upon  two 
rocks,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  (hips  could  pafs  in  full  fail  betwixt 
them.  Chares  emploved  twelve  years  upon  it ;  and  after  (land- 
ing forty-fix,  it  was  tlirown  down  by  an  earthquake.  Moavius, 
a  caliph  of  the  Sarapens,  who  invaded  Rhodes  in  667,  fold  it  to 
a  jew  merchant^  who  is  faid  to  have  loaded  900  camels  with  th^ 
materials  of  it. 

CHARKE  (Charlotte),  was  youngeft  daugliter  of  Collev 
Cibber  the  player,  and  afterwards  poet-iaureat.  At  eight  years 
old  fhe  was  put  to  fchcol,  but  had  an  education  more  fuitable 
to  a  boy  than  a  girl ;  and  as  (he  grew  up  followed  the  far.«:e  plan, 
being  more  frequently  in  the  liable  than  in  the  bed-chamber, 
and  miftrefs  of  the  curry-comb,  though  ignorant  of  the  needle. 
Her  very  amufements  all  took  the  fame  mafculine  turn  ;  ilioot- 
ing,  hunting,  riding  races,  and  digging  in  a  garden,  being  ever  her 
favourite  exercifes.  She  alfo  relates  an  a£l  of  her  prowefs  when 
a  mere  child,  in  protecting  the  houfc  when  in  expeclation  of 
an  attack  from  thieves,  by  the  firing  of  piilols  and  blunderbuffes 
out  at  the  windows.  All  her  adlions  feem  to  have  had  a  bayifii 
mifchievoufnefs  in  them,  and  fne  fometimes  appears  to  have 
run  great  rifque  of  ending  them  with  the  moit  fatal  confe- 
quences.  This  wildnefs,  however,  was  put  fome  check  to,  by 
her  marriage,  when  very  young,  with  Mr.  Richard  Charke,  an 
eminent  pevformer  on  the  violin ;  immediately  after  which  fhc 
launched  into  the  billows  of  a  ftormy  world,  where  flie  was, 
through  the  remainder  of  her  life,  buffeted  about  without  ever 
puce  reaching  3  peaceful  harbour.  Hev  hulband's  infatiaWe  paf- 
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fion  jfor  women  foon  gave  her  juft  caufe  of  uneafmefs,  and  its 
a  fhort  time  appears  to  have  occafioned  a  feparation. 

She  then  applied  to  the  ftage,  apparently  from  inclination  as 
well  as  neceflity ;  and  opened  with  the  little  part  of  Mademoifelle 
in  the  Provoked  Wife,  in  which  fhe  met  with  all  the  fuccefs  ihe 
could  expe£l.  From  this  (he  rofe  in  her  fecond  and  third  at- 
tempts to  the  capital  characters  of  Alicia  in  Jane  Shore,  and 
Andromache  in  the  Diftrefs'd  Mother  5  in  which,  notwithftand- 
iag  the  remembrance  of  Mrs.  Porter  and  Mrs.  Okificld,  (lie  met 
with  great  indulgence  from  the  audience  ;  and  being  remarkable 
for  reading  well^  was  fuffered  upon  fudden  emergencies  to  read 
characters  of  no  lefs  importance  than  thofe  of  Cleopatra  and 
queen  Elizabeth.  She  was  after  this  engaged  at  a  good  falary 
and  fufficient  fupply  of  very  confiderable  parts,  at  the  Hay- 
market,  and  after  that  at  Drury-lane.  In  a  word,  (he  ftemed 
well  fettled,  and  likely  to  have  made  no  inglorious  figure  in 
theatrical  life,  had  not  that  ungovernable  impetuofity  of  paf- 
fions,  which  ran  through  all  her  actions,  induced  her  to  quarrel 
with  Fleetwood,  the  then  manager;  whom  {he  not  only  left  on 
a  fudden  without  any  notice  given,  but  even  vented  her  fpleen 
againfl  him  in  public,  by  a  little  dramatic  farce,  called,  "  The 
Art  of  Management  •,"  and  though  Fleetwood  forgave  that  in- 
jury, and  reltored  her  to  her  former  ftation,  yet  flic  acknow- 
ledges that  ihe  afterwards  very  ungratefully  left  him  a  fecond 
time,  without  any  blame  on  his  part. 

Her  adventures  during  the  remainder  of  her  life  are  nothing 
but  one  variegated  fcene  of  diftrefles,  of  a  kind  to  which  no  one 
can  be  a  flranger,  who  has  either  feen  or  read  the  accounts  of 
thofe  moft  wretched  of  all  human  beings,  the  members  of  a 
mere  {trolling  company  of  attors :  we  tliall  therefore  be  excufed 
the  entering  into  particulars.  In  1755  fhe  came  to  London, 
where  fhe  publifl.ed  the  "  Narrative  of  her  own  Life  :"  whether 
the  profits  of  her  book  enabled  her  to  fabfift  for  the  {hort  re- 
mainder of  it,  without  feeking  for  farther  adventures,  is  uncer- 
tain. Death,  however,  put  a  period  to  it,  and  thereby  to  one 
continued  courfe  of  mifery,  fome  time  in  1759. 

CHARLES  Xil.  (of  Sweden),  was  born  June  97,  16S2  ;  and 
fet  off  in  the  ilyle  and  with  the  fpirit  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
Hi?  preceptor  alking  him,  what  he  thought  of  that  Lero  ?  "  I 
think,  fays  Charles,  that  I  {liould  choofe  to  be  like  him,"  Ay, 
but,  fays  the  tutor,  he  only  lived  32  years :  "  Oh,  anfwered  thj 
prince,  that  is  long  enough,  when  a  man  has  conquered  king^ 
doms."  Impatient  to  reign,  he  caufed  himfelf  to  be  declared  of 
age  at  I  5  :  and  at  his  coronation,  he  fnatched  the  grown  from 
the  archbifliop  of  Upfal,  and  put  it  upon  his  head  himfelf,  with 
an  air  of  grandeur  vt-hich  {truck  the  people. 

FredeTJc  IV.  kiug  of  Denmark,  Augultus  king  of  Poland,  and 
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Peter  tzar  of  Mufcovy,  taking  advantage  of  his  minority,  entered 
all  three  into  a  confederacy  againft  this  youth.  Charles,  aware 
of  it,  though  fcarce  18,  attacked  thenn  one  after  another.  He 
haftened  firft  to  Denmark,  beueged  Copenhagen,  forced  the 
Danes  into  their  entrenchments,  and  caufed  a  declaration  to  be 
made  to  king  Frederic,  that,  "if  he  did  not  juflice  to  the  duke 
of  Hohlein,  his  brother-in-law,  againft  whom  he  had  committed 
hoftiliries,  he  muft  prepare  to  fee  Copenhagen  deftroyed,  and 
his  kingdom  laid  wafte  by  fire  and  fword."  Thefe  menaces 
brought  on  the  treaty  of  Frawendal ;  in  which,  without  any  ad- 
vantages to  himfelf,but  quite  content  with  humbling  his  enemy, 
he  demanded  and  obtained  all  he  wiflied  for  his  ally. 

This  war  being  finiftied  in  lef^  than  fix  weeks,  in  the  courfc 
of  the  year  1700,  he  marched  againft  the  Ruffians,  who  were 
then  befieging  Narva  with  100,000  men.  He  attacked  them 
with  8coo,  and  forced  them  into  their  entrenchments.  Thirty 
thoufand  were  flain  or  drowned,  20,000  alked  for  quarter,  and 
the  reft  were  taken  or  difperfed.  Charles  permitted  half  the 
ruffian  foldiers  to  return  without  arms,  and  half  to  repafs  the 
river  with  their  arms.  He  detained  none  but  tlie  commanders  ia 
chief,  to  whom  however  he  returned  their  arms  and  their  money. 
Among  thefe  there  was  an  afiatic  prince,  born  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Caucafus,  who  was  now  to  live  captive  amldft  the  ice  of 
Sweden;  "  which,  fays  Charles,  is  juft  the  fame  as  if  I  were  fomc 
time  to  be  a  prifoner  among  the  Crim-Tartars  :"  words,  which 
the  capricioufnefs  of  fortune  caufed  afterwards  to  be  recollected, 
when  this  fwedilh  hero  was  forced  to  feek  an  afylum  in  Turkey. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  that  Charles  had  only  1200  killed,  and  800 
wounded,  at  the  battle  of  Narva. 

The  conqueror  turned  himfelf  now,  to  be  revenged  upon  the 
king  of  Poland.  He  pafTed  the  river  Duna,  beat  marihal  Stenau, 
who  difputed  the  pafl'agc  with  him,  forced  the  Saxons  into  their 
ports,  and  gained  a  fignal  victory  over  them.  He  haftened  to 
Courland,  which  furrendered  to  him,  palled  into  Lithuania, 
made  every  thing  bow  down  before  him,  and  went  to  fupport 
the  intrigues  of  the  cardinal  primate  of  Poland,  in  order  to  de- 
prive Auguftus  of  the  crown.  Being  mafter  of  Warfovia,  he 
purfued  him,  and  gained  the  battle  of  Clifsaw,  though  his  enemy 
oppofed  to  him  prodigies  of  valour.  He  again  fell  in  with  the 
faxo.i  army  commanded  by  Stenau,  befieged  Thorn,  and  caufed 
Staniilaus  to  be  ele(3ed  king  of  Poland.  The  terror  of  his 
arms  carried  all  before  them  :  the  Ruffians  were  eafiiy  dif- 
perfed i  Auguftus,  reduced  to  the  laft  extremities,  fued  for 
peace  ;  and  Charles,  diciflating  the  conditions  of  it,  obliged  him 
to  renounce  his  kingdom,  and  acknowledge  Staniflaus. 

This  peace  was  concluded  in  1 706,  and  now  he  might  and 
ought  tP  hive  been  reconciled  with  th?  tzar  Peter;  but  he 
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chofe  to  turn  his  arms  againfl  him,  apparently  with  a  defign  td 
dethrone  him,  as  he  had  dethroned  Auguilus.  Peter  was 
aware  of  it,  and  faid,  that  "  his  brother  Charles  afFefted  to  be' 
Alexander,  but  would  be  greatly  difappointed  if  he  expecled  to 
find  him  Darius."  Charles  left  Saxony  in  the  autumn  of  1707, 
with  an  army  of  43,000  men  :  the  Ruffians  abandoned  Grodno 
at  his  approach.  He  drove  them  before  him,  pafled  the  Bo- 
rifthenes,  treated  with  the  Coflacks,  and  came  to  encamp  upon 
the  Dezena  •,  and,  after  feveral  advantages,  was  marching  to 
Mofcow  through  the  deferts  of  the  Ukraine.  But  fortune  aban- 
.  doned  him  at  Pultowa,  July  1 709 ;  where  he  was  beaten  by 
Peter,  wounded  in  the  leg,  had  all  his  army  either  deftroyed  or 
taken  prifoners,  and  forced  to  fave  himfelf  by  being  carried 
offin  a  litter.  And,  thus  reduced  to  feek  an  afylura  among  the 
Turks,  he  gained  Otchakof,  and  retired  to  Bender.  All  which 
replaced  Auguftus  on  the  throne  of  Poland,  and  immortalized 
\      Peter. 

The  grand  feignor  gave  Charles  a  handfome  reception,  and 
appointed  him  a  guard  of  400  Tartars.  The  king  of  Sweden's 
view,  in  coming  to  Turkey,  was  to  excite  the  Porte  againfl:  the 
tzar  Peter  :  but,  not  fucceeding  either  by  menaces  or  intrigues, 
he  grew  in  time  obftinate  and  reftive,  and  even  braved  the 
grand  feignor,  although  he  was  his  prifoner.  The  Porte  wanted 
'  imuch  to  get  rid  of  their  gueft,  and  at  length  was  compelled 
~  to  offir  a  little  violence.  Charles  entrenched  himfelf  in  hi^ 
houfe  at  Bender,  and  defended  himfelf  againfl  an  army  with 
•40  domeflics,  and  would  not  furrender  till  his  houfe  was  oq 
fire.  From  Bender  he  was  removed  to  Demotika,  where  he 
grevv'  fulky,  and  was  refolved  to  lie  in  bed  all  the  time  he  fliould 
be  there :  and  he  actually  did  lie  in  bed  10  mouths,  feigning  to 
be  Tick. 

Mcanv/hile  his  misfortunes  increafed  daily.  His  enemies^ 
taking  advantage  of  his  abfence,  deftroyed  his  army,  and  took 
from  him  not  only  his  own  conquefts,  but  thofe  of  his  prede-' 
'  ceiTors.  At  length  he  left  Demotika  ;  travelled  poft,  with  two 
companions  only,  through  Franconia  and  Mecklenbourg  5  and 
arrived  on  the  nth  day  at  Stralfund,  Nov.  22,  17 14.  Befet 
y-i  this  town,  he  faved  himfelf  in  Sweden,  now  reduced  to  a 
r.ioil  deplorable  condition.  But  his  misfortunes  had  not  cooled 
his  paffion  for  warring  :  he  attacked  Norway  with  an  army  of 
20,000  men:  he  formed  the  fiege  of  Frederickfhall  in  Dec. 
1718,  vv^here,  as  he  was  vifiting  the  works  of  his  engineers  by 
(lar-light,  he  was  (truck  upon  the  head  with  a  ball,  and  killed 
upon  the  fpot.     His  death  happened  on  December  11. 

Thus  periled  Charles  and  all  his  proje£ts  :  for  he  was  me- 
ditatinci  defigns  v/hich  would  have  changed  the  face  of  Europe, 
The  tzar  was  uniting  with  him  to  re-eftabUfii  Staniflaus,  and 
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c!cthrone  Auguftus.  He  was  about  to  fumifti  fhips  to  drive 
the  houfe  of  Hanover  from  the  throne  of  England,  and  replace 
the  pretender  in  it  -,  and  land-forces  at  the  fame  time  to  attack 
George  I.  in  his  Hates  of  Hanover,  and  efpecially  in  Bremen 
and  Verden,  which  he  had  taken  from  Charles.  **  Charles  XII. 
fays  Mor.tefquieu,  was  not  Alexander,  but  he  would  have  beea 
Alexander's  bell  foldier.'*  Henaut  obferves,  "  that  Charles  in 
his  projedls  had  no  relifh  for  the  probable  :  to  furnilh  gout  to 
him,  fuccefs  muil  lie  beyond  the  bounds  of  probability."  Doubt- 
lefb  he  might  be  called  the  Quixote  of  the  north.  He  carried, 
as  his  hittorian  fays,  all  the  virtues  of  the  hero  to  an  excefs, 
which  made  them  as  dangerous  and  pernicious  as  the  oppofite 
vices.  His  firmnefs  was  obftinacy,  his  liberality  profufion,  his 
courage  rafhnefs,  his  feverity  cruelty  :  he  was  in  his  laft  years 
let's  a  king  than  a  tyrant,  and  more  a  foldier  than  an  hero. 
The  projects  of  Alexander,  whom  he  affe<£ted  to  imitate, 
were  not  only  wife  but  wifely  executed :  whereas  Charles, 
knowing  nothing  but  arms,  never  regulated  any  of  his  move- 
ments by  policy,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  conjunciurc, 
hut  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  borne  along  by  a  brutal  courage, 
which  often  led  him  into  difficulties,  and  at  length  occafioned 
his  death.     He  was  a  lingular  man,  rather  than  a  great  man. 

As  to  his  perfon,  he  was  tail  and  of  a  noble  mien,  had  a  fine 
open  forehead,  large  blue  eyes,  flaxen  hair,  fair  complexion,  an 
handfome  nofe,  but  little  beard,  and  a  laugh  not  agreeable. 
His  manners  were  harfli  and  auftere,  not  to  fay  favage :  and,  as 
to  religion,  he  was  inditferent  towards  all,  though  outwardly  a 
lutheran.  A  few  anecdotes  will  illultrate  his  character.  No 
dangers,  however  great,  made  the  lead  impreflion  upon  him. 
When  a  horfe  or  two  were  killed  under  him  at  the  battle  of 
Narva  in  1700,  he  leaped  nimbly  upon  frefli  ones,  faying, 
*'  Thefe  people  find  me  exercife  "  One  day,  when  he  was  dic- 
tating letters  to  a  fecretary,  a  bomb  fell  through  the  roof  into 
the  next  room  of  the  houfe,  where  they  were  fitting.  The  fe- 
cretary, terrified  left  the  houfe  (hould  come  down  upon  them, 
let  his  pen  drop  out  of  his  hand  :  "  What  is  the  matter,"  fays 
the  king  calmly.  The  fecretary  could  only  reply,  "  Ah,  fir, 
the  bomb."  "  'The  bomb !"  fays  the  king  ;  "  what  has  the  bomb 
to  do  with  what  I  am  di£latin<T  ?   Go  on." 

He  preferved  more  humanity  than  is  ufually  found  among 
conquerors.  Once,  in  the  middle  of  an  aclion,  finding  a  young 
fwedifli  officer  wounded  and  unable  to  march,  he  obliged  the 
officer  to  take  his  horfe,  and  continued  to  command  his  infantry 
on  foot.  .  The  princefs  Lubomiriki,  who  was  very  much  in  the 
intereit  and  gcod  graces  of  Auguftus,  falling  by  accident  into 
the  hands  of  one  of  his  officers,  he  ordered  her  to  be  fet  at 
liberty ;  laying,  "  that  he  did  not  maHe  war  with  women." 

One 
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One  day,  near  Leipfic,  a  peafant  threw  himfelf  at  his  feet, 
with  a  complaint  againft  a  grenadier,  that  he  had  robbed  him 
of  certahi  eatables  provided  for  himfelf  and  his  family.  "  Is 
it  true,"  faid  Charles  fternly,  *'  that  you  have  robbed  this  man?" 
The  foldier  replied,  "  Sir,  1  have  not  done  near  fo  much  harm 
to  this  man,  as  your  majefty  has  done  to  his  mafter  :  for  yon 
have  taken  from  Augufbus  a  kingdom,  whereas  I  have  only 
taken  from  this  poor  fcoundrel  a  dinner."  Charles  made  the 
peal^mt  amends,  and  pardoned  the  foldier  for  his  flrmnefs  : 
**  however,  my  friend,"  fays  he  to  him,  *'  you  will  do  well  to 
recollect,  that,  if  I  took  a  kingdom  from  Auguftus,  I  did  not 
take  it  for  myfelf." 

Though  Charles  lived  hardily  himfelf,  a  foldier  did  not  fear 
to  remonflrate  to  him  againfl  fome  bread,  which  was  very  black 
and  mouldy,  and  which  yet  was  the  only  provifion  the  troops 
had.  Charles  called  for  a  piece  of  it,  and  calmly  ate  it  up  ; 
faying,  *'  that  it  was  indeed  not  good,  but  that  it  might  be 
eaten."  From  the  danger  he  was  in  in  Poland,  when  he  beat 
the  faxon  troops  in  1702,  a  comedy  was  exhibited  at  Marien- 
burg,  where  the  combat  was  reprefented  to  the  difadvantage  of 
the  Swedes.  "  Oh,"  fays  Charles;  hearing  of  it,  "  I  am  far 
from  envying  ihem  in  this  pleafure.  Let  them  beat  me  upon 
the  theatres  as  long  as  they  will,  provided  1  do  but  beat  them 
in  the  field." 

CHARLETON  (Walter),  a  learned  phyficlan,  was  fon  of 
"Walter  Charleton,  redlor  of  Shepton  Mallet  in  Somerfetlliire, 
and  born  there  Feb.  2,  i6ig.  He  was  in{lru6ted  in  grammar 
learning  by  his  father,  and  in  163:;  entered  at  Magdalen-hall, 
Oxford.  He  very  early  applied  himfelf  to  medicine,  and  had 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  that  faculty  conferred  on  him  Feb.  1642. 
Soon  after,  he  was  made  one  of  the  phyficians  in  ordinary  to 
Charles  I.  Upon  the  decline  of  that  prince's  affairs,  he  re- 
jnoved  to  London,  was  admitted  into  the  college  of  phyficians, 
and  came  into  confiderable  pradlice.  in  the  fpace  of  10  years 
before  the  reiloration,  he  wrote  and  publifhed  feveral  treatifes 
on  various  fubjecfls :  the  titles  of  which  jnay  be  fecn  in  the 
*'  Biop^raphia  Britannica."  Wood  tells  us,  that  he  became 
phyfician  in  ordinary  to  Charles  IL  while  in  exile,  and  retained 
that  honour  after  the  king's  return.  Upon  the  founding  of  the 
royal  fncicty,  he  was  one  of  its  firft  members.  Jn  1&89,  he 
was  chofcn  prefident  of  the  college  of  phyficians.  Soon  after, 
the  narrov.-nefs  of  his  circumltances  obliged  him  to  retire  to 
the  iiland  of  Jerfey.     He  iiied  in  1707,  aged  87. 

CHARLEVAL    (Charles  Faucon  de  Ry,  lor^  of),  was 
born  with  a  very  delicate  body,  and  a  mind  of  the  fame  quality. 
He  was  pafTionateiy  fond  of  polite  literature,  and   gained  the    , 
love  ot    all  that  cuitivatecl  it.     His  converfation  was  mingled 
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witli  jjentlenefs'and  ingenuity;  which  form  the  charafter  of 
his  writings  both  in  profe  and  verfe.  Scarron,  who  was  lu- 
dicrous in  all  he  faid,  even  in  his  praifes,  once,  fpeaking  of 
the  delicacy  of  his  genius  and  talle,  faid,  "  that  the  mufes 
Jirad  fed  him  upon  blanc-manger  and  chicken  broth."  ^'he  qua- 
lities of  his  heart  refembled  thofc  of  his  mind.  Having 
learnt  that  M.  and  madame  Dacier  were  about  to  leave  Paris, 
in  order  to  live  more  at  their  eafe  in  the  country,  went  im- 
mediately, and  offered  them  ten  thoufand  francs  in  gold,  and 
infifted  on  their  acceptance  of  it.  By  (lri<!illy  adhering  to  the 
regimen  prefcribed  him  by  the  faculty,  he  fpun  out  his  life  to 
the  age  of  80.  The  frequent  ufe  of  rhubarb  heated  him  fo 
much,  that  it  brought  on  a  fever.  The  phyficians  thought  of 
curing  him  by  copious  bleeding,  and  one  of  them  faid  to  the 
reft  :  "  There,  the  fever  is  now  going  off."  *'  I  tell  you," 
replied  Thevenot,  "  that  it  is  not  the  fever,  but  the  patient 
that  is  going  off'"  and  Charleval  died  in  an  hour  or  two  after; 
which  was  in  1^93-  His  poetical  pieces  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  prefident  de  Ry,  his  nephew,  who  never  would  confent  to 
publifh  them.  A  fmall  coUeclion  however  was  printed  in 
1759,  i2mo.  Several  of  his  epigrams  are  frequently  quoted  in 
all  companies.  The  converfation  of  the  marechal  d'Horquin- 
court  and  father  Canaye,  printed  in  the  work:?  of  St.  EvrenM)nd, 
a  piece  full  of  oi^inality  and  humour,  is  the  compofition  of 
Charleval,  excepting  the  little  difTertation  on  janfenifm  and 
molinifm,  which  St.  Evremond  fubjoined  to  it ;  but  it  falls 
far  lliort  of  the  inge:uiity  that  reigns  in  the  reil  of  the  work. 

CHARLEVOIX  (Peter  Fr.'Xavier  de),  a  learned  and 
indudrious  french  jefuit,  born  at  St.  Qu_intin  in  1684,  and 
died  in  1761,  aged  78,  memorable  for  his  hiilories  of  his  tra- 
vels, which  were  prodigioufly  extenfive,  and  his  accounts  are  in 
general    reckoned    very    good   authority.     They   confift    of : 

1.  HiPioire  du  Chrillianifme dans  le  Japon,  i2mo.  9  vols,  i^is* 

2.  Hiftoire  et  defcription  gent^rale  du  Japon,  4to.  2  vols.  1738, 
and  i2mo.  6  vols.  1754.  3-  Hiiloire  de  I'lfle  de  St.  Dominique, 
4to.  2  vols.  1720.  4.  Hifloire  generale  de  la  Nouvclie  France, 
4to.  3  vols.  1744,  and  i2mo.  6  vols.  5.  Hiftoirc  gincraie  du 
Paraguay,   i2mo.  6  vols. 

CH  ARNOCK  (Stephen),  '{on  of  Richard  Charnock  an  at- 
torney, defcended  from  an  ancient  family  of  that  name  in  Lan- 
cafhire,  was  born  in  London,  and  educated  firfl  in  Emanuel 
college  in  Cambridge,  from  whence  he  removed  to  Oxford  in 
1649*  and  obtained  a  fcllowfhip  by  the  parliamentarian  intereft. 
Afterwards  he  went  into  Ireland,  where  he  preached,  and  was 
much  ad.mired  by  the  prefbyterians  and  independents.  Upon 
the  reftoration  of  king  Charles  IL  being  incapacitated  to  ap- 
pear in  churches,  he  returned  into  England,  and  lived  moftlf 
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in  London,  where  he  preached  in  private  meetings,  and  had 
the  reputation  of  a  man  of  good  parts,  learning,  and  elocution. 
He  died  in  1680.     His  works  are  printed  in  two  vols,  folio. 

CHARPENTIER  (Francis),  dean  of  the  french  academy, 
was  bom  at  Paris,  Feb.  1620.  His  early  difcovery  of  great 
acutenefs  made  his  friends  defign  him  for  the  bar  :  but  his  tafle 
and  humour  carried  him  another  way.  He  preferred  the  re- 
pofe  and  flillnefs  of  the  clofet  to  a  noify  and  tumultuous  life  ; 
and  was  infinitely  more  delighted  with  languages  and  antiquity, 
than  with  the  ftudy  of  the  law.  He  was  made  a  member  of 
the  french  academy  in  1651,  and  had  the  advantage  of  the  bell 
converiation  for  ^is  improvement.  When  Colbert  became 
minifler  of  ftate,  he  projected  the  fetting  up  a  french  eall-india 
company  ;  and  to  recommend  the  defign  more  efte6tually,  he 
thought  it  proper  that  a  difcourfe  (liould  be  publilhed  upon 
this  fubje6l.  Accordingly  he  ordered  Charpentier  to  draw  one 
up,  and  was  fo  pleafed  with  his  performance  that  he  kept 
him  in  his  family,  with  a  defign  to  place  him  in  another  aca- 
demy which  was  then  founding,  and  which  was  afterwards 
known  by  the  name  of  "  Infcriptions  and  Medals."'  The 
learned  languages,  in  which  Charpentier  was  a  confiderable 
mafier,  his  great  knowledge  of  antiquity,  and  his  exacl  and 
critical  judgment,  made  him  very  ferviceable  in  carrying  on  the 
bufinels  of  this  new  academy  j  and  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands, 
that  no  perfon  of  that  learned  fociety  contributed  more  than 
himfclf  towards  that  noble  feries  of  medals,  which  were  ftruck 
with  the  mod  confiderable  events  that  happened  in  the  reign 
of  Lewis  XIV.  He  publifhed  feveral  works,  which  were  well 
received. 

He  died  April  22,  1702,  aged  82.  His  harangues  and  dif- 
courfes,  delivered  before  the  academy,  or  when  he  was 
pitched  on  to  make  a  fpeech  to  the  king,  are  extant  in  the 
colle(£lions  of  the  academy.  There  are  likewife  of  his  in  print 
feveral  poem3,  fuch  as  odes,  fonnets,  paraphrafes  upon  the 
pfalms,  and  many  other  works  which  have  not  been  printed. 
As  to  the  character  of  his  works,  it  may  be  faid  in  general, 
that  wit  and  judgment,  flrength  and  learning,  are  every  where 
yifible  and  fliining  in  them.  There  the  reader  may  meet 
with  fopie  of  the  highell  flights  of  eloquence,  and  mafterly 
llrokes  of  compofition,  which  will  convince  him  that  Char- 
pentier did  not  copy  but  from  the  beft  originals. 

CHARRON  (PiiTER),  was  born  at  Paris  in  1541.  Though 
his  parents  ■were  in  narrow  circumfbances,  yet  feeing  fomething 
in  their  fon,  which  argued  a  more  than  common  capacity, 
they  were  particularly  attentive  to  his  education.  After  mak- 
ing a  confiderable  proficiency  in  grammar-learning,  he  applied 
to  logic,  metaphyfics,  moral  and  natural  philofophy.  He  ftudied 
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tivil  and  common  Iaw  at  the  univerfities  of  Orleans  and  Bour- 
ges,  and  commenced  dotlor  in   that  faculty.     Upon  his  return 
to  Paris,  he  was  admitted  an  advocate  in  the  court  of  parliament. 
He  always  declared  the  bar  to  be  the  beft  and  mod  improving 
fchool  in  the  world  ;  and  accordingly  attended  at  all  the  pub- 
lic hearings  for  five  or  fix  years :  but  forefeeing   that  prefer- 
ment in  this  way,  if  ever  attained  at  all,  was  like  to  come  very 
ilow,  as  he  had  neither  private  intereft,  nor  relations  among  the 
folicitors  and  proilors  of  the  court,  nor  meannefs  enough  to 
cringe  and  flatter,  and  wriggle  himfelf  into  bufinefs,  he  gave 
over  that  employment,    and  clofely   applied    to  the   ftudy  of 
xlivinity.     By  his  fuperior  pulpit  eloquence,  he  foon  came  into 
high  reputation  with  the  greateil  and  mod  learned  men  of  his 
time,  infomuch  that  the    bilhops    feemed    to  ftrive   which  of 
them  ihouid  get  him  into  his  diocefe ;  making  him  an  otter  of 
being  theological  canon  or  divinity  lecturer  in  their  churches, 
and  of  other  dignities  and  benefices,  befides  giving  him  noble 
prefents.     He  was  fucceffively  theologal  of  Bazas,  Aqcs,  Le- 
thoure,  Agen^  Cahors,  and  Condom,  canon  and  fchoolmafter  in 
the  church  of  Bourdeaux,  and  chanter  in  the  church  of  Condom. 
Queen  Margaret,  duchefs  of  Bulois,  entertained  him  for  her 
preacher  in  ordinary,  and  the  king,  though  at  that  time  a  pro- 
teilant,  frequently  did  him  the  honour  to  be  one  of  his  audieiice. 
He  wgs  alfo   retained  to   the  late   cardinal  d'Armagnac,  the 
pope's  legate  at  Avignon,  who  had  a  great  value  for  him.     He 
never  took  any  degree  or  title  in  divinity,  but  fatisfied  himfelf 
with  deferving  and  being  capable  of  the  higheft.     After  about 
iB  years  abfence  from  Paris,  he  refolved  to  go  und  end  his  days 
there  ;  but  being  a  great  lover  of  retirement,  he  obliged  himfelf 
ty  vow  to  become  a  carthufian.     On  his  arrival  at  Faiib,  he 
communicated  his  intention  to  the  prior  of  the  order,  but  was 
rejec'Ved,   notwithftanding    his   moll   prefiing   entreaties.     He 
could  not  be  received  on  account  of  his  age,  being  then  about 
48.     He  was  told  that  that  order  required  all  the  vigour  of 
youth  to  fupport  its  aufterities.     He  next  addreired  himfelf  to 
the  celellines  at  Paris,  but  with  the  fame  fuccefs,  and  upon 
the  fame  reafons  :■  whereupon  he  was  affiired  by  three  learned 
cafuifts,  that  as  he  was  no  ways  acceiTary  to  the  non-perform- 
ance of  his  vow,  there  lay  no  manner  of  obligation  upon  him 
from   it ;  and  that  he  might,  with  a  very  fafe  and  good  con- 
fcience,  continue  in  the  world  as  a  fecular,  without  any  need 
of  entering  into  any  religious  order.     He  preached  a  courfe  of 
Lent  fermons  at  Angers  in  1589.     Going  afterwards  to  Bour- 
deaux,   he  contracted   there  a  very  intimate   friendlhip  with 
Michael  dc  Montaigne,  author  of  the  well  known  eflays,  from 
whom    he   received    all   poflible  teftlmonies    of   regard ;    for 
among  other  things  Montaigne  ordered  by  his  laft  will,  that  in 
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cafe  he  fliould  leave  ho  iflue-male  of  his  own,  M.  Charron 
ihould,  after  his  deceafe,  be  entitled  to  bear  the  coat  of  arms 
plain,  as  they  belonged  to  his  noble  family.  He  (laid  at  liour- 
deaux  from  1589  to  1593  j  and  in  that  interval  compofed  his 
book,  intituled,  "  Les  Trois  Veritcs,  The  Three  Truths,"  [cj 
■which  he  publifhed  in  i  594.  This  work  procured  him  the  ac- 
quaintance of  M.  de  Sulpice,  bifhop  and  count  of  Cahors, 
who  fent  for  him  and  offered  him  the  places  of  his  vicar-general 
and  canon  theological  in  his  church,  which  he  accepted.  He 
was  deputed  to  the  general  aflembly  of  the  clergy  in  1595, 
and  was  chofen  firft  fecretary  to  the  aflembly.  in  1599  he 
returned  to  Cahors ;  and  in  that  and  the  following  year  com- 
pofed eight  difcourfes  upon  the  facrament  of  the  Lord's  fupperj 
and  others  upon  the  knowledge  and  providence  of  God,  the 
redemption  of  the  world,  the  communion  of  faints,  and  likewife 
his  books  of  wifdom.  Whilll  he  was  thus  employed,  the  bifhop 
cf  Condom,  to  draw  him  into  his  dioccfe,  prefented  him  with 
the  chapterfhip  in  his  church ;  and,  the  theologal  chair, falling 
vacant  about  the  fame  time,  made  him  an  offer  of  that  too, 
which  Charron  accepted,  and  relolved  to  fettle  there.  In 
1601  he  printed  at  Bourdeaux  his  books  "  of  Wifdom,"  which 
gave  him  a  great  reputation,  and  made  his  chara£^er  gene- 
rally known.  Oclober  1603,  he  made  a  journey  to  Paris,  to 
thank  the  bifliop  of  Souiogne  j  who,  in  order  to  have  him 
near  himfelf,  had  offered  him  the  place  of  theologal  canon. 
This  he  was  dilpofed  to  accept  of;  but  the  m.oifture  and  cold- 
nefs  of  the  air  at  Boulogne,  and  its  nearnefs  to  the  fea,  not 
only  made  it,  he  faid  to  a  friend,  a  melancholy  and  nh- 
pleafant  place,  but  very  unwholefome  too ;  adding,  that  the 
fun  was  his  vifible  god,  as  God  was  his  invifible  fun.  At 
Paris  he  began  a  new  edition  of  his  books  "  of  Wifdom,"  of 
which  he  lived  to  fee  but  three  or  four  flieets  wrought  offj 
dying  Nov.  16,  1603,  of  an  apoplexy.  The  impreffion  of  the 
new  edition  of  his  book  "  of  Wifdom,"  with  alterations  by  the 
author,  occafioned  by  the  offence  taken  at  fome  paflages  in 
the  former,  v.'as  completed  in  1604,  by  the  care  of  a  friend  , 
but  as  tiie  Bourdeaux  edition  contained  fome  things  that  were 
either  fuppreffed  or  foftened  in  the  fubfequent  one,  it  was 
much  fought  after  by  the  curious.  Hence  the  bookfellers  of  fe- 
veral  cities  reprinted  the  book  after  that  edition  ;  and  this  in- 
duced a  Paris  bookfeller  to  print  an  edition,  to  which  he  fub- 
joined  all   the  paffages    of   the  lirft  edition  which  had  been 
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ftruck  out  or  corre£led,  and  all  thofe  which  the  prefident 
Jeannin,  wh9  was  employed  by  the  chancellor  to  examine  the 
book,  judged  neceflary  to  be  changed.  This  edition  appeared 
in  1707.  There  have  been  two  tranflations  of  it  into  englifli, 
the  laft  by  Gee.  Stanhope,  D.  D.  printed  in  1697. 

CHASTEL  (John),  the  fon  of  a  woollen-draper  at  Paris,  at- 
tempted to  kill  Henry  IV.  of  France,  Dec.  27,    1594.     This 
prince,  having  taken  a  journey  to  the  borders  of  Artois,  was 
returned  to  Paris  that  very  day.     He  was  in  the  chamber  of  his 
niiftrefs    Gabriella  d'Eftrees,  who  lived  then  at  the  Hotel  de 
Bouchage;   and,  as  he  vr^s  going  to  embrace  Montigni,  he  was 
ftruck  in  his  under  lip  with  a  knife,  which  broke  a  tooth  in  his 
mouth.     John  Chaftel,  who  gave  him  that  blow,  and  defigned 
to  cut  his  throat,  was  then  but  18  or  19  years  old.     He  had 
ilo  fooner  given  it,  but  he  dropped  his  knife,  and  hid  himfelf  in 
the  crowd.     Every  body  ftood  amazed,  being  at  a  lofs  to  know 
who  the  villain  was  ;  and  he  was  likely  to  efcape.     But  fome- 
body  happened  to  call  an  eye  upon  him,  and  he  was  taken  at  a 
venture  ;  the  wildnefs  of  his  look,  as  it  is  faid,  betraying  him. 
The   king  commanded  the  captain    of  the  guards,  who   had 
(eized  him,  to  let  him  go  ;  faying  that  he  pardoned  him  :  but 
hearing  that  he  was  a  difciple  of  the  jefuits,  he  cried  out,  "  Mult 
then  the  jefuits  be  convifted  from  my  own  mouth  ?"  This  re- 
gicide being  carried  to  the  prifon  called  Fort  I'Eveche,  wa5 
there  examined  by  the  great  provoft  or  ordinary  judge  of"  the 
king's  houfhold,  and  declared  the  reafons  that  detern*iined  him 
to  fo  defperate  an  attempt ;  which  he  explained  more  fully  the 
day  after,  before  the  officers  of  the  parliament.     Being  quef- 
tioned  about  the  facl,  he  confefled  himfelf  puflied  to  it,  by 
the  confcioufnefs  of  having  led  a  fcandalous  and  wicked  life  ; 
that  he  defpaired  of  forgivenefs,  and  that  it  was  impolTible  for 
him  to  efcape  going  to  hell ;  but  that  he  hoped  to  make  his 
damnation  more  tolerable  by  attempting  a  great  adlion.     Being 
alked  what  that  great  adiion  was  ?  he  anfwered,  the  murder  of 
the  king  •,  not  that  even  this  would  abfolve  him  from  damnation, 
but  only  that  it  would  make  his  torments  more  tolerable.     Be- 
ing afked,  whence  he  had  this   new  theology  ?  he  anfwered, 
from  the  ftudy  of  philofophy.     He  was  then  afked,  whether 
he  had  ftudied  philofophy  in  the  college  of  the  jefuits,  and 
whether  he  was  ever  in  the  meditation-chamber,  in  which  are 
the  pictures  of  feveral  devils,  and  a  great  many  ft  range  figures ; 
and  in  which  the  jefuits  introduce  the  greateft  Unners,  with  a 
pretence  to  reclaim  them  from  their  wicked  lives,  but  in  reality 
to  difturb  their  minds,  and  to  frighten  them  by  fuch  apparitions 
into  a  refolution  to  commit  defperate  actions  ?  to  which  he 
anfwered,  that  he  had  ftudied  two  years  and  a  half  under  father 
Gueret,  and  that  he  had  often  been  in  the  meditatioa -chamber. 
Vol.  Ill,  H  h  Being 
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Being  aflced  who  it  was  that  perfuaded  him  to  kill  die  king  $ 
his  anfwer  was,  that  he  had  heard  in  feveral  places,  that  it  wa» 
lawful  to  kill  the  king ;  and  that  they  who  faid  it,  called  him  a-' 
syrant.  Then  they  alked  him  whether  it  was  not?  cuftomary 
with  the  jefuirs  to  talk  of  killing  the  king  ?  to  which  he  replied, 
that  he  had  heard  them  fay,  that  it  was  lawfal  to  kill  the  king  : 
that  he  was  wkhout  the  pale  of  the  church  y  and  that  no  oner 
ought  to  obey  him,  or  acknowledge  him  for  a  kin|;,  till  he  had 
obtained  the  pope's  approbatiion.  Being  again  examined  in  the 
grand  chamber,  he  made  the  fame  anfwers}  and  particularly 
aflerted  and  maintained  the  following  propofition  :  viz.  that 
"  it  was  lawful  to  kill  kings>  even  the  kinig  now  rdgnlng,  who 
was  no  member  of  the  chuich,  becaufe  he  -was  no*  approved 
by  the  pope." 

He  was  fentenced   to  death  by  a  decree  of  the  parhament 
Dec.  29,  1594,  and  fuffered  the  fame  day  by  the  light  of  flam- 
beaux.    The  fentence   fets  forth  a  particular  account  of  hia 
fufferings,  and  runs-  in  this  manner:  "The  court  has  con- 
demned, and  does  eomiemn^  John  Chaftel  to  make  honourable 
amends  before  the  chief  door  of  the  church  of  Paris,  llrippcd 
to  his  fhirt,   holding  in  his  hand  a  lighted  waot  taper  of  two   , 
pounds  weight,  and  there  to  fay  and  declare  on  his  knees,  thar 
he  had  wickedly  and  treacheroufly  attempted  to  commit  this 
moft  inhuman  apd  abominable  murder,  and  had  wounded  the 
king  in  the  face  with  a  knife  j  and  that,  havin'g  been  taught  a 
falfe  ancf  damnable  doftjine,  he  faid  on  his  trial,  that  it  was 
lawful  to  kill  the  king,  and  that  king  Henry  IV.  now  reign- 
ing, was  not  a  member  of  the  church  till  he  had  obtained  the 
pope's  approbation  ;  of  which  he  the  faid  John  Chaftel  repents, 
and  for  which  he  begs  pardon  of  God,  of  the  king,  and  of  the 
court.     This  done,  he  is  to  be  drawn  on  a  fledge  to  la  Place 
de  Greve,"  which  anfwcrs  to  what  we  call  Tybtirn,  •*  and  there 
to  have  the  fiefti  of  his  arms  and  thighs  torn  off  with  red  hot 
pincers',  and  his  right  hand,  in  which  he  is  to  hold  the  knife 
with  which  he  endeavoured  to  commit  the  murder,  cut  off; 
N  afterwards  his  body  to  be  drawn  and  quartered  by  four  horfes, 
pulling  feveral  ways,  and  his  members  and  corpfe  to  be  thrown 
into  the  fire,  and  burnt  to  afhes,  and  the  afhes  thrown  up  into  tht 
air.     T  he  court  has  alio  declared,  and  does  declare,  all  his 
goods  and  chattels  forfeited  to  the  king'.    Before  this  fentence 
be  executed  upon  him,  he  fliall  alfo  be  put  to  the  rack,  and 
fufFer  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  torture,  to  force  him  to 
declare  his  accomplices,  and  fome  other  circumfl:ances  relating 
to  his  trial." 

By  the  fame  decree  all  the  jefuits  were  banifhed  otit  of  France, 
but  this  not  entirely  on  account  of  Chafl:el's  crime;  which 
was  only  here  an  occafion  of  determining  a  caufe  againfl  them, 
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that  had  been  pleaded  fome  months  before.  Peter  Chaftel  his 
father,  and  the  jefuit  Gueret,  under  whom  Chaftel  was  then 
ftudying  philofophy,  were  tried  Jan.  lo  following.  The  jefuit 
Was  banilhed  for  ever,  Peter  Chaftel  for  nine  years  out  of  France, 
and  for  ever  out  of  the  city  and  fuburbs  of  Paris ;  upon  pain 
of  being  hanged  and  ftrangled,  without  a  trial,  if  they  prefumed. 
to  return.  The  jefuit's  goods  and  chattels  were  forfeited  to 
the  king,  and  Peter  Chaftel  was  fined  2coo  crowns.  The  court 
alfo  ordered  the  houfe,  in  which  Peter  Chaftel  lived,  to  be  en- 
tirely demolifhed  and  laid  even  with  the  ground  ;  the  fpot  on 
which  it  ftood  to  be  applied  to  the  ufe  of  the  public,  and  thnt 
no  other  houfe  fhall  ever  be  built  upon  it ;  but  that  a  high 
pillar  of  free-ftone  (hould  be  fet  up  there  for  a  perpetual  mo- 
nument of  that  moft  wicked  and  abominable  murder  attempted 
on  the  king's  perfon,  and  that  on  the  faid  pillar  be  engraved 
an  infcription  containing  the  reafons  for  which  the  houfe  was 
demoliftied  and  the  pillar  erecled.  This  fentence  was  executed; 
but  the  pillar  has  fince  been  taken  down,  and  a  fpring  caufed 
to  run  there  inftcad  of  it. 

CHATELET  (the  marchioness),  defcended  of  a  very 
antient  family  of  Picardy,  was  born  on  the  17th  of  December 
1706.  Among  the  women  of  her  nation  who  have  rendered 
themfelves  illuftrlous,  fhe  Is  certainly  entitled  to  the  firft  rank. 
Before  her,  many  of  them  had  acquired  reputation  by  agreeable 
romances,  and  by  poetical  pieces,  in  which  there  appeared  the 
graces  of  wit,  and  the  charms  of  fentimcnt.  Several  alfo,  by 
applying  themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  languages,  by  making  their 
beauties  to  pafs  into  their  own,  and  by  enriching  their  ver- 
fions  with  valuable  commentaries,  had  deferved  well  of  the 
republic  of  letters.  By  compofing  works  on  fubjecls  which  un- 
fold themfelves  only  to  men  of  rare  genius,  ftie  has  clafled 
herfelf  with  the  greateft  philofophers,  and  may  be  faid  to  have 
rivalled  Leibnitz  and  Newton.  She  wrote  "  Inftitutes  of 
Phyfic,"  a  work  confidered  as  a  mafterpiece  of  eloquence  and 
reafoning,  addreffed  to  her  fon.  Tiiis  is  a  commentary  on 
Leibnitz's  philofophy  which  is  often  unintelligible.  It  is  thought 
her  fevere  ftudies  haftened  her  end.     She  died  1749,  aged  43. 

CHATTERTON  (Thomas),  a  moft  aftoniftiing  perfon,  and 
one  to  whom  M.  Baillet  would  certainly  have  given  a  place 
among  his  "  cnfans  celebres,"  was  bom  at  Briftol  Nov.  20, 
1752;  and  educated  at  a  charlfy-fchool  on  St.  Auguftln's  Back, 
where  nothing  more  was  taught  than  reading,  writing,  and 
accounts.  At  14  years  of  age,  he  was  articled  clerk  to  an  at- 
torney at  Briftol,  with  whom  he  continued  about  three  years  ; 
yet,  though  his  education  was  thus  confined,  he  difcovered  an 
early  turn  towards  poetry  and  enghlh  antiquities,  and  particularly 
towards  heraldry.    How  foon  he  began  to  be  an  author  is  not 
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known.  In  the  Town  and  Country  Magazine  for  March  l']6gt 
are  two  letters,  probably  from  him,  as  they  are  dated  from 
Briftol,  and  fubfcribed  with  his  ufual  fignature,  D.  B.  that'  is, 
Dunhelmus  BriftoUenfis.  The  former  contains  fhort  extracts 
from  two  MSS.  "  written  300  years  ago  by  one  Rowley  a 
monk,"  concerning  drefs  in  the  age  of  Henry  II ;  the  latter 
£thelgar,  a  Saxon  poem,  in  bombaft  profe-  In  the  fame  ma- 
gazine for  May  1760,  are  three  communications  from  Briftol, 
with  the  fame  fignature,  D.  B.  one  of  them  intituled  "  Ob- 
fervations  upon  Saxon  Heraldry,  with  drawings  of  Saxon  At- 
chievements  ;"  and,  in  the  fubfequent  months  of  1769  and  1770, 
there  are  feveral  other  pieces  in  the  fame  magazine,  which  are 
undoubtedly  of  his  compofition. 

In  April  1770  he  left  Briftol,  difgufted  with  his  profcfTion, 
and  irreconcileable  to  the  line  of  life  in  which  he  was  placed  ; 
and  coming  to  London,  in  hopes  of  advancing  his  fortune  by 
his  pen,  he  funk  at  once  fronj  the  fublimity  of  his  views  to  an 
abfolute  dependance  on  the  patronage  of  bookfellers.  Things 
Jiowever  feem  foon  to  have  brightened  up  a  little  w-ith  him  ; 
for.  May  14,  he  writes  to  his  mother,  in  high  fpirits,  upon  the 
change  in  his  fituation,  with  the  following  farcaftic  reflection 

upon   his   former  patrons  at  Briftol.      "As  to  Mr.  , 

Mr.  -  '  '  ,  Mr. ,  &c.  they  rate  literary  lumber  fo  low  that 

I  believe  an  author  in  their  eftimation  muft  be  poor  indeed: 
but  here  matters  are  otherwife.  Had  Rowley  been  a  Londoner 
inftead  of  a  Briftowyan,  I  could  have  lived  by  copying  his 
works." 

In  a  letter  to  his  fifter,  May  30,  he  informs  her,  thit  he  is 
to  be  employed  in  writing  a  voluminous  "  Hiftory  of  London,'* 
to  appear  in  numbers  the  beginning  of  next  winter.  Mean- 
while, he  had  written  fomething  in  praife  of  Beckford,  then 
lord  mayor,  which  had  procured  him  the  honour  of  being  pre- 
fented'to  his  lordfliip  ;  and,  in  the  letter  juft  mentioned,  he 
gives  the  following  account  of  his  reception,  with  certain  ob- 
fervations  upon  political  writing.  "  The  lord  mayor  received 
me  as  politely  as  a  citizen  could:  but  the  devil  of  the  matter 
Js,  .there  is  no  money  to,  be  got  on  this  fide  of  the  queftion. — 
However,  he  is  a  poor  author  who  cannot  write  on  both  fides. 
— Effays  on  the  patriotic  fide  will  fetch  no  more  than  what 
the.  copy  is  fold  for.  As  the  patriots  themfelves  are  fearching 
for  places,  they  have  no  gratuity  to  fpare. — On  the  other  hand, 
unpopular  eflays  will  not  even  be  accepted,  and  you  muft  pay 
to  have  them  printed ;  but  then  you  feldom  lofe  by  it,  as 
courtiers  are  fo  fenfible  of  their  deficiency  in  merit,  that  they 
generoufly  reward  all  who  know  how  to  daub  them  with  the 
appearance  of  it.^' 

He  continued  to  write  inceflantly  ^^in  various  periodical  pub- 
lications* 
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iications.  July  11,  he  tells  his  fifter,  that  he  had  pieces  laft 
month  in  feveral  magazines;  in  the  Gofpel  Magazine,  the  Town 
and  Country>  the  Court  and  City,  the  London,  the  PoHtical 
Regifter,  &c.  But  all  rhefe  exertions  of  his  genius  brought  in 
fo  little  profit,  that  he  was  foon  reduced  to  the  extremelt  in- 
digence ;  fo  that  at  laft,  opprelled  with  poverty  and  alfo  difeafe, 
in  a  fit  of  defpair  he  put  an  end  to  his  exiftence,  Aug.  1770, 
with  a  dofe  of  poifon.  This  unfortunate  perfon,  though  cer- 
tainly a  moft  extraordinary  genius,  feems  yet  ta  liave  been  a 
moft  ungracious  compofition.  He  was  violent  and  impetuous 
to  a  ftrange  degree.  From  the  firft  of  the  above  cited  letters 
to  his  fifter,  he  appears  to  have  had  a  portion  of  ill-humour 
and  fpleen  more  than  enough  for  a  lad  of  17;  and  the  editor 
of  his  "  Mifcellanies"  records,  "  that  he  poflefled  all  the  vices 
and  irregularities  of  youth,  and  that  his  profligacy  was  at  leaft 
as  confpicuous  as  his  abilities." 

In  1777  were  publifhed,  in  one  volume  8vo,  "  Poems,  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  written  at  Briftol,  by  Thomas  Rowley 
and  others,  in  the  1 5th  century :  the  greateft  part  now  firll 
publilhed  from  the  moft  authentic  copies,  with  an  engraved  fpe- 
cimen  of  one  of  the  MSS.  To  which  are  added  a  preface,  an 
introductory  account  of  the  feveral  pieces,  and  a  gloiTary." 
And,  in  1778,  were  publiftied,  in  one  volume  8vo,  "Miff 
cellanies  in  profe  and  verfe,  by  Thomas  Chatterton,  the  fuppofed 
author  of  the  poems  publiftied  under  the  names  of  Rowley,  &c." 
Concerning  the  authenticity  of  the  poems  under  the  name  of 
Rowley  (that  is,  whether  they  were  really  written  by  a  perfon 
of  that  name,  or  are  only  what  they  are  now  generally  believed 
to  be,  the  forgeries  of  Chr.tterton)  let  us  hear  the  editors  o 
the  above  works. 

The  prefacer  of  Rowley's  poems  gives  this  account  of  them, 
in  the  words  of  Mr.  George  Catcot  of  Briftol,  to  whom,  he 
fays,  the  public  is  indebted  for  them.  "  The  firft  difcovery  of 
certain  MSS.  having  been  depoGted  in  Redclift  church,  about 
three  centuries  ago,  was  made  in  the  year  1 768,  at  the  time  of 
opening  the  new  bridge  at  Briftol ;  and  was  owing  to  a  pub- 
lication in  Farley's  Weekly  Journal,  Ocl.  i,  containing,  '  An 
Account  of  the  Ceremonies  obferved  at  the  opening  of  the 
old  Bridge,'  taken,  as  it  was  faid,  from  a  very  ancient  MS. 
This  excited  the  curiofity  of  fome  perfons  to  enquire  after  the 
original.  The  printer,  Mr.  Farley,  could  give  no  account  of  it, 
or  of  the  perfon  who  brought  the  copy ;  but  after  much  en- 
quiry it  was  difcovered  that  this  perfon  was  a  youth  between  i^ 
and  16  years  of  age,  whofe  name  was  Thomas  Chatterton,  and 
vvhofe  family  had  been  fextons  of  Redclift  church  for  near 
150  years.  His  father,  who  was  now  dead,  had  alfo  beei> 
mafter  of  the  free-fchool  in  Pile-ftreet.     The  youjig  man  was 
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at  firfl:  very  unwilling  to  difcover  from  whence  he  had  thtf 
original  j  but,  after  many  promifes  made  to  him,  was  at  laft 
prevailed  on  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  received  this,  together 
with  many  other  MSS.  from  his  father,  who  had  found  them 
in  a  large  chcil,  in  an  upper  room  over  the  chapel,  on  the 
north-fide  of  Redclift  church."  It  is  added,  that  foon  after 
this  Mr.  Catcot  commenced  an  acquaintance  with  Chatterton, 
and  partly  as  prefents,  partly  as  purchafes,  procured  from  him 
copies  of  many  of  his  MSS.  in  profe  and  verfe  ;  as  other  copies 
were  difpofed  of  in  like  manner  to  others.  It  is  concluded 
however,  that  whatever  may  have  been  Chatterton's  part  in  this 
very  extraordinary  tranfadion,  whether  he  was  the  author,  or 
only  (as  he  conftantly  aflerted)  the  copier  of  all  thefe  produc- 
tions, he  appears  to  have  kept  the  fecret  entirely  to  himfelf,  and 
not  tp  have  put  it  into  any  one's  power  to  bear  certain  tefti- 
mony  either  of  his  fraud  or  of  his  veracity. 

This  affair,  however,  has  fince  become  the  foundation  of  a 
moll  mighty  controverfy,  and  the  war  among  the  critics  has 
.  yet  fcarcely  fubfided.     The  poems  in  quellion,  publilhcd  in 
1777,  were  republilhed  in  1770,  \v\U\  an  "  Appendix,  contain- 
ing fome  obfervations  upon   their  language  ;  tending  to  prove 
that  they  were  written,  not  by  any  antient  author,  but  entirely 
by   Chatterton."     Mr.   Warton,  in    the  third  volume  of    his 
*'  Hillory  of  Englifh   Poetry,"  has  efpoufed  the  fame  fide  of 
the   queftion.     Mr.  Walpole    alfo  obliged    the  learned  world 
with  a  Letter  on  Chatterton,  from  his  prefs  at  Strawberry-hill, 
which  was  reprinted,    by  his  permiflion,  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine.     On  the  other  hand  has  appeared,   "  Obfervations 
upon  thefe  Poems,    in   which  their  nuthenticity  is  afcertained, 
by  Jacob  Bryant,  cfq.   1781  ;"  2  vol.  8vo. :  and  another  edition 
of  the  Poems,  with  a  comment,  in  which  their  antiquity  is  con- 
fidered  and  defended,  by  Jeremiah  Milles,  D.  D.  dean  of  Exe- 
ter, 1782,  4to.     Then  again,  in  anfwer  to  thefe  two  works,  we 
have  had  three   pamphlets  immediately  after  :   i.  Curfory  ob- 
fervations on  the  poems,  and   remarks  on  the  commentaries  of 
Mr.  Bryant  and  Dr.  Milles  •,  with  a  falutary  propofal  addrefled 
to   the    friends    of   thofe    gentlemen.      2.  An    archieological 
epiltle  to  dean  Milles,  editor  of  z  fuperb  edition  of   Rowley's 
poems,  Sec.     3.  An  enquiry  into  the  authenticity  of  the  poems 
attributed  to  Thomas  Rowley,  in  which  the  arguments  of  the 
dean    of  Exeter  and  Mr.   Bryant  are  examined,  by   Thomas 
Warton ;  and  other  pieces  in  the  public  prints  and  magazines ; 
all  preparatory  to  the  complete  fettlement  of  the  biifinefs,  in 
*'  A  vindication  of  the  appendix  to  the  poems  called  Rowley's, 
in  reply  to  the  nnfwers  of  the  dean  of  Exeter,  Jacob  Bryant, 
cfq.  and  a  tliird  anonymous  writer.     With  fome  further  ob- 
fervations upon  thofe  poem^  and  jm  exaniination  of  the  ev^ 
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tlonce  -which  has  been  produced  in  fupport  of  their  authenticity, 
iiy  Thomas  Tyrwhitt,  175^2,"  8vo. 

Upon  the  whole  the  war  between  Bentley  and  Boyle  about 
Phalaris,  though  waged  with  a  far  more  iiollile  fpirit,  yet  does 
Jiot  feem  to  have  produced  greater  conimotions  and  dillurbances 
in  its  day,  than  the  late  war  about  Rowley  and  Chatterton  :  and 
all  occafioned  by  whom?  Why,  wonderful  to  fay  !  by  a  raw, 
obfcure,  uneducated  ftripllng,  who  had  not  attained  to  man- 
Jiood,  and  of  whom  might  have  been  predicated  as  juftly  as  of 
Marcelius, 

Oftendertt^errK  hnnc  tantum  fata,  ncqae  ultra 
Efle  finent. 

CHAUCER  (Geoffrey)  one  «f  the  greateft,  as  well  as  mofl 
Bntient  of  the  englifh  poets,  lived  in  the  xivth  century.  It  is 
generally  agreed,  that  he  was  born  in  London  in  1328,  the 
fecond  of  Edward  III.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  where 
he  refided  in  his  1 8th  year,  when  he  wrote  -the  "  Court  of 
X-ove,"  and  Tome  ether  pieces.  He  removed  from  Cambridge 
to  fludy  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  travelled  into  France,  Hol- 
land, and  other  countries.  Upon  his  return  he  entered  himfelf 
in  the  Inner- Temple  His  dillin^uiftilng  accompli (hments  both 
of  body  and  jiaind  gained  him  the  friendlhlp  of  many  per- 
fons  of  diftin<Sion,  by  whom  he  was  4rawn  to  court,  where 
his  firil  ^employment  was  in  quality  of  the  king's  page.  In 
1367,  the  king  granted  him  for  his  good  fervices,  by  the  title 
of  "  Dileclus  valettus  noller,"  an  annuity  of  20  marks,  payable 
out  of  the  exchequer,  till  he  could  otherwife  provide  for  him. 
Not  long  after  he  was  made  gentleman  of  the  king's  pri\'y 
chamber.;  and  in  1 369  the  king  granted  him  the  further  fura 
of  20  marks  a  year  during  life.  Next  year  he  was  made 
fliield-bearer  to  the  king.  In  the  number  of  Chaucer's  court- 
patrons  was  John  of  Gaunt  duke  of  Lancafter,  by  whom,  and 
alfo  his  duchefs  Blanche,  a  lady  diftinguifhed  for  her  wit 
and  virtue,  he  was  greatly  eftcemed.  This  lady  had  in  her 
fervrce  one  Catharine  Roxet  (daughter  of  fe:  Payn  or  Pagan, 
Roxet,  a  native  of  Halnaultj  and  Guyen  tin^  at  arras  for  that 
country),  who  married  fir  HughSwinford,  a  knight  of  Lincoln, 
This  gentleman  dyin^  foon  after  their  marriage,  his  lady  re- 
turned into  the  duke's  family,  and  was  appointed  govcrncfs  of 
his  children.  She  had  a  filler  likewife  whofe  name  wa«  Phi- 
llppa,  a  great  favourite  with  the  duke  aiKi  dachefs,  and  b^'  them 
therefore  recommended  to  Chaucer  for  a  wife.  He  married 
her  about  the  year  1360,  when  he  was  in  the  flower  of  his 
5ge,  and,  as  appears  from  a  pi£lure  taken  of  him  at  that  time, 
one  of  the  handibmeft  perfons  about  the  court-  in  the  46th 
yc^x  of  this  prince,  Chaucer  was  alio  comnjiilioneJ,  in  con- 
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jun^ioti  witK  other  perfons,  to   treat  with  the   republic  of 
Genoa.     This    negotiation,    it    is   cohjeftured,"  regarded    the 
hiring  of  fliips  for  the  king's  navy  ;  for,  in  thofe  times,  though 
we  made  frequently  great  naval  armaments,  yet  ^ve  had  but 
very  few  fliips  of  our  own;  and  this  defe£l  was  fuppHed  by- 
hiring  them  from'  the  free  flates,  either  in  Germany  or  Italy:: 
Upon  his  return,  his  majefly  granted  him  a  pitcher  of  wine 
daily,  in  the  port  of  London,  to  be  delivered  by  the  butler  of 
England.     Soon  after  he  xvas  made  comptroller  of  the  culloms 
of  London,  for  wool,  wool-fells,  and  hides ;  with  a  provifoj 
that  he  fliould  perfonally  execute  that  office,  and  keep  the  ac- 
counts of  it  with  his  own  hand.     About  a  year  after  his  nomi- 
nation to  this  ofBce,  he  obtained  from  the  king  a  grant  of  the 
lands  and  body  of  fir  Edmund  Staplegate,  fon  of  fir  Edmund 
Staplegate  of  Kent,  in  ward.    His  income,  at  this  time  amounted 
to  loool.  per  annum.     In  the  lafl  year  of  king  Edward,  he 
■was  one  of  the  commifTioners  fent  over  to  expoftulate  with 
the  French,  on  their  violation  of  the  truce.     Richard  II.  who 
fucceeded  to  the  crown  in  1377,  confirmed  the  fame  year  his 
grandfather's  grant  to  Chaucer  of  20  marks  a  year,  and  likei 
wife  the  other  grant  of  a  pitcher  of  wine  daily.     In  the  fourth 
year  of  Richard  II.  he  procured  a  confirmation  of  the  grants 
that  had  been  formerly  made  to  himfelf  and  to  Philippa  his; 
wife.     Chaucer  had  adopted  many  of  WicklifFe's  tenets,  and 
exerted  himfelf  to   the  utmoft  in    1382,  in  fupporting  John 
Camberton,  generally  flyled  John  of  Northampton,  mayor  of 
London,  who  attempted  to  reform  the  city,  according  to  the 
advice  given  by  WicklifTe.     This  was  highly  refented  by  the 
clergy.     Camberton  was  taken  into  cuftody.     Our  poet,  who 
was  apprized  of  his  danger,  made  his  efcape  out  of  the  king-* 
dom,  and  fpent  his  time  in  Hainault,  France,  and  Zealandjr 
where  he  wrote  moft  of  his  books. 

His  neceflities  forcing  him  to  return  to  England,  he  was  dif- 
covered,  feixed,  and  fent  to  prifon.  But  upon  difcovering  all 
he  knew  of  the  late  tranfaftions  in  the  city,  he  was  difchargedj 
This  confefTioa  brought  upon  him  a  heavy  load  of  calumny. 
To  give  vent  to  his  forrow  at  this  time,  he  wrote  his  "  Tefla- 
ment  of  Love,"  in  imitation  of  "  Boethius  de  Confolatione 
Philofophiae."  His  affli6lions  received  a  very  confiderable  ad- 
dition by  the  fall  of  the  duke  of  Laiicaller's  credit  at  court.- 
He  now  refolved  to  quit  that  bufy  fcene  of  fife  which  had  in- 
volved him  in  fo  many  troubles,  and  accordingly  retired  to 
Woodflock,  where  he  employed  part  of  his  time  in  revifing 
and  correding  his  writings.  The  duke  of  Lancafter's  return 
to  favour,  and  his  marrying  Catherine  Swynford,  filler  to 
Chaucer's  wife,  could  not  influence  our  author  to  quit  his  re- 
tirement, where  he  publiihed  his  admirable  "  Treatife  on  the- 
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Aftrolabe.**  The  king,  upon  his  return  to  France,  where  he 
cfpoufcd  Ifabel  the  french  king's  daughter,  who  was  then 
Very  young,  and  put  under  the  care  of  tht;  duchefs  of  Lancafter, 
granted  Chaucer  an  annuity  of  20  marks  per  annum,  In  lieu 
•of  that  given  him  by  his  grandfather,  which  poverty  had  forced 
him  to  difpofe  of  for  his  fubfiftencc,  and  in  the  2ift  year  cf 
his  reign  granted  him  his  protection  for  two  years.  Upon 
the  death  of  the  duke  of  Lancafter,  he  retired  to  Dunnington 
caflle,  where  he  fpent  the  laft  two  years  of  his  Ufe.  Upon 
the  acceffion  of  Henry  of  Lancafter,  the  fon  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  to  the  throne,  having  accidentally  loft  the  two  laft  grants  of 
an  annuity,  and  that  of  the  wine  by  king  Richard,  he  obtained 
a  confirmation  of  them  by  an  exemplification  of  his  former 
letters  patent.  The  new  king  alfo  granted  him,  in  the  firft: 
year  of  his  reign,  an  Annuity  of  40  marks  per  ann,  for  the 
term  of  his  life.  He  died  Oct.  2^,  1400,  and  was  buried  at 
Weftminfter-abbcy,  in  the  great  fouth-crofs  aifle.  By  his  wife 
Philippa  he  had  two  fons,  Thomas  and  Lewis, -to  the  latter  of 
whom  he  addrefled  his  "  Aftrolabe."  Thomas  was  fpeaker 
bf  the  houfe  of  commons,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  ambafla- 
dor  to  France  and  Burgundy,  and  palled  through  feveral 
other  public  pofts. 

'  Mr.  Francis  Beaumont,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Specht,  dated  from 
Leicefter,  June  30,  1597,  comparing  Chaucer  with  other  poets, 
tells  us,  that  his  "  Canterbury  Tales  contain  in  them  almoft 
the  fame  argument  that  is  handled  in  comedies:  his  ftylc 
therein  for  the  moft  part  is  low  and  open,  and  like  Unto  theirs; 
but  herein  they  differ.  The  comedy  writers  do  all  follow 
and  borrow  one  of  another;  as  Terence  from  Plautus  and 
Menander  •  Plautus  from  Menander  and  Demophilus  -,  Statius 
and  Csecilius  from  Diphilus,  Apollodorus,  and  Philemon ;  and 
almoft  all  the  laft  comedians  from  that  which  was  called  An- 
tiqua  Comedia  ....  Chaucer's  device  of  his  Canterbury  pil- 
grimage is  merely  his  own  ;  his  drift  is  to  touch  all  forts  of 
men,  and  to  difcover  all  vices  of  age  ;  which  he  doth  fo  feel- 
ingly, and  with  fo  true  an  aim,  as  he  never  fails  to  hit  what- 
foever  mark  he  levels  at."  He  afterwards  obferves,  "  that  our 
poet  may  rightly  be  called  the  pith  and  finews  of  eloquence, 
and  the  very  life  itfelf  of  all  mirth  and  pleafimt  writing  ;  be- 
fides  one  gift  he  had  above  other  authors,  and  that  is,  by  ex- 
cellency of  his  deicriptions  to  polTefs  his  readers  with  a  more 
forcible  imagination  of  feeing  that  (as  it  were)  done  before  their 
eyes,  which  they  read,  than  any  other  that  hatli  ever  written  in 
iuy  tongue." 

**  As  Chaucer  is  tiie  father  of  englifn  poetry,"  fays  Dryden, 
**  fo  I  hold  him  in  the  fame  degree  of  veneration  as  the  Gre- 
cians held  Homer,  or  the  Romans  Virgil :  he  is  a  perpetual 
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fountain  of  good  fenfe,  learned  in  all  fciences,  and  therefore 
fpeaks  properly  on   all  fubjetls  ;   as  he  knew  what  to  fay,  fo 
he  knew  alfo  when  to  leave  off,  a  continence  which  is  praftifed 
by  few  writers,  and  fcarcely  by  any  of  the  antients,  excepting 
Virgil  and  Horace.     Chaucer  followed  nature  everywhere,  but 
■was  never  fo  bold  as  to  go  beyond  her :  and  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference of  hemg  poet  a  and  mntis  poetoj  if  we  may  believe  Ca- 
tullus ;  as  much  as  betwixt  a  modeit  behaviour  and  affectation. 
The  verfe  of  Chaucer,  I  confefs,  is  not  harmonious  to  us  ;  but 
■it  is  like  the  eloquence  of  one  whom  Tacitus  commends,  ic 
'was  aiiribus  ijlius  temporis  accovimodata  :  they  who  lived  with  him, 
and  fome  time  after  him,  thought  it  mufical ;  i»nd  it  continues 
fo  even  in  our  judgment,  if  ccanparexl  with  the  numbers  of 
Lydgaie  and  Gower,  his  contemporaries^    there  is  the  rude 
fweetrtefs  of  a  fcotch  tune  in  it,  which  is  natural  and  pleafing, 
though  not  perfect.     It  is  true,  I  cannot  go  fo  far  as  he  who 
pubhihed  the  bll  edition  ©f  him,  for  he  would  make  us  believe 
the  fault  is  in  our  ears,  aud  that  there  are  really  ten  fyllables 
in  a  verfe,  where  we  find  bat  nine.     But  this  opinion  is  not 
worth  confutiiJg  ;  it  is  fo  grofs  and  obvious  an  error,  that  com- 
mon fenfe  (which  is  a  rule  iu  every  thing  but  matters  of  faith 
and   revelation)    mufl  convince    the   reader,  that  equality  of 
numbers  in  every  verfe,  which  we  call  heroic,  was  either  not 
known  or  not  always  praclifed  in  Chaucer's  age  :  it  were  aa 
cafy  matter  to  produce  fome  thoufands  of  his  verfes,  which 
are  lame  for  want  of  half  and  fometimes  a  whole  one,  and 
which  no  pronunciation  can  make  otherwife.     We  can  only 
fay,  that  he  lived  in  the  infancy  of  our  poetry,  and  that  nothing 
is  brought  to  perfection  at  the  firlt.     We  mud  be  children  be- 
fore  we   ^row  men.     There   was  Ennius,  and  in  procefs  of 
time  a  Lucillus  and  a   Lucretius,  before  Virgil  and   Horace ; 
even  after  Chaucer,  there  was  a  Spenfer,  a  Harrington,  a  Fair.- 
fax,  before  Waller  and  Denlum  were  in  being  :   and  our  num- 
bers were  in  their  non-age  till  thefe  lafl:  appeared." 

*'  He  muft  (Dryden  afterwards  adds)  have  been  a  man  of  a 
moft  wonderful  compreheniive  nature,  becaufe,  as  it  has  been 
truly  obferved  of  him,  he  has  talccn  into  the  compafs  of  his 
Canterbury  Tales,  the  various  manners  aad  humours,  as  we 
now  call  them,  of  the  whole  Englilli  nation  in  his  age.  Not 
a  fmgle  charadcr  has  efcaped  him.  All  his  pilgrims  are 
feverally  didinguilhed  from  each  •other,  and  not  only  in  their 
inclinations,  but  in  their  phyfiognomies  and  perfons.  13ap- 
tiita  Porta  could  not  have  defcribed  their  natures  better 
than  by  the  marks  which  the  poet  gives  them.  The  matter 
and  manner  of  their  tales  and  of  their  telling,  are  fo  fuited  to 
their  different  educations,  humours,  and  callings,  that  each  of 
jhcm  would   be   improjper  in  any  otjier    mouth.     Even   th« 
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grave  and  ferious  characters  are  diftinguifbed  by  their  fevc- 
ral  forts  of  gravity :  their  difcouvfes  are  fuch  as  belong  to  their 
age,  their  calling,  and  their  breeding ;  fuch  as  are  becoming 
of  them,  and  of  them  only.  Some  of  his  perfons  are  vicious, 
and  fome  virtuous ;  fome  are  unlearned,  or  (as  Chaucer  calls 
them)  lewd,  and  fome  are  learned-  Even  the  ribaldry  of  the 
low  charaders  is  different:  the  reeve,  the  miller,  and  the  cook, 
are  feveral  men,  and  diftinguifbed  from  each  other,  as"  mucU 
as  the  mincing  lady,  priorefs,  and  the  broad-fpeaking  gap-tooth'd 
wife  of  Bath.  But  enough  of  this  :  there  is  fuch  a  variety  of 
game  fpringing  up  before  me,  that  I  am  dillracleil  in  my -choice, 
and  know  not  which  to  follow,  it  is  fufficient  to  fay,  according 
to  the  proverb,  that  here  is  God's  plenty.  We  hear  our  fore- 
fathers and  great  grand-dames  all  before  us,  as  they  were  ia 
Chaucer's  days :  their  general  characters  are  ftill  remaining  iu 
mankind,  and  even  in  England,  though  they  are  called  by 
other  names  than  thofe  of  monks  and  friars,  of  chanons,  and 
Jady  abbefies,  and  nuns :  for  mankind  is  ever  the  fame,  and  no- 
thing loft  out  of  nature,  though  every  thing  is  altered. — Boc- 
cace  lived  in  the  fame  age  with  Chaucer,  had  the  fame  genius, 
and  followed  the  fame  ftudies  :  botli  writ  novels,  and  each  of 
them  cultivated  his  mother-tongue.— In  the  ferious  part  of  po- 
etry the  advantage  is  wholly  on  Chaucer's  fide ;  for  though  the 
Engiifliman  has  borrowed  many  tales  from  the  Italian,  yet  it 
appears  that  th^fe  of  Boccace  were  not  generally  of  his  own 
making,  but  taken  from  authors  of  former  ages,  and  by  him 
only  modelled;  fo  that  what  was  of  invention  in  either  of 
them,  may  be  judged  equal.  But  Chaucer  has  refined  on  Boc- 
cace, and  has  mended  the  ftories,  which  he  has  borrowed,  ia 
his  way  of  telling,  though  profe  allows  more  liberty  of  thought, 
and  the  exprelfion  is  more  eafy,  when  unconfined  by  numbers. 
Our  countryman  carries  weight,  and  yet  wins  the  race  at  dif- 
Sidvantage."  His  "  Canterbury  Tales"  have  been  incomparably 
well  publilhed  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt. 

CHAULIEU  (Guilleaume),  was  born  at  Fontenay  Iq. 
Normandy,  in  the  year  1639.  His  father  was  confeiller  d'etat 
at  Rouen,  by  whom  he  was  placed  in  the  College  dc  Navarre 
at  Paris,  where  he  acquired  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  an- 
tient  authors,  and  contracted  an  intimacy  with  the  duke  dc 
Rochefoucault  and  the  abbe  MarfiUac.  His  lively  converfation 
and  his  various  talents  procured  him  the  patronage  of  thefe 
two  perfons,  and  an  opportunity  for  gaining  a  knowledge  of 
the  world.  Here  he  formed  an  acquaintance  that  liad  a  great 
influence  on  his  poetry.  The  duchefs  of  Bouillon,  a  niece  of 
cardinal  Mazarin,  was  about  to  lay  out  a  large  garden,  and  to 
that  purpofe  thought  it  neceffary  to  obtain  a  piece  of  ground 
i)elonging  to  the  eilate  oi  the  family  of  Chaulieu.     The  poet, 
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with  much  addrefs,  brought  the  treaty  to  effe£l  agreeably  td 
the  defires  of  the  dychefs,  and  thus  acquired  the  favour  of  a 
Jady,  who  afterwards  became  the  infpirer  of  his  fonnets.  Her 
houfe  was  a  temple  of  the  mufcs  5  fhe  encouraged,  rewarded, 
and  iufpired  all  fuch  as  (hewed  but  the  leaft  fparks  of  poetic 
genius ;  but  fhe  evinced  a  particular  regard  for  Chaulieu. 
Through  her  he  became  known  to  the  duke  de  Vendome,  a 
great  friend  of  the  mufes,  v/ho,  as  grand  prior  of  France, 
prefented  him  with  a  priorate  on  the  iile  of  Oleron,  with  an 
annual  revenue  of  28;Ooo  livres.  To  this  were  afterwards  added 
the  abbacies  of  Pouliers,  Renes,  Aumale,  and  St.  Stephen, 
and  thus  he  was  enabled  to  pafs  liis  life  in  eafe  and  affluence. 
The  firft  thing  by  which  Chaulieu  became  known  as  a  poet 
was  a  rondeau  on  Benferade's  tranflation  of  Ovid's  Metamor- 
phofes.  He  foon  found  opportunities  for  appearing  frequently 
l)efore  the  public  ;  and  his  acquaintance  with  Chapelle  deter- 
mined him  entirely  for  jovial  poetry.  Chaulieu  was  no  poet 
hj  profeihon ;  he  lung  witli  the  flaik  in  his  hand.  In  a  circle 
of  genial  friends  he  acquired  thofe  delicate  fentiments  which 
render  his  poetrv  at  once  fo  natural  and  fo  charming.  The 
mufes  were  the  beft  comforts  of  his  age,  as  they  had  frequently 
been  in  his  younger  years,  when  he  was  vifited  by  that  child  of 
yoluptuoufnefs,  the  obftinate  gout.  And  thefe  vifits  were 
very  frequent ;  but  he  always  alleviated  the  pains  they 
coft  him  by  converfations  with  his  friends  and  the  mufes. 
Thus  he  calmly  expeded  death  ;  and  died  in  1726,  being  tlien 
in  his  8ifl  year.  He  was  extremely  defirous  of  becoming  a 
member  of  the  academy  of  fine  arts  ;  and,  on  feeing  another 
preferred  to  him,  he  took  his  revenge  by  fatirical  attacks  on  the 
Imanagement  of  the  inllitution.  It  was  the  pcrfecl  confonance 
of  his  life  with  his  poems,  that  gave  tliem  the  natural  air  for 
which  they  have  ever  been  fo  greatly  admired.  The  philofophy 
of  the  graces,  that  animates  his  works,  was  alfo  tlie  rule  of  h\$ 
life.  But  few  of  his  poems  were  publiflied  during  his  Ufe-lime, 
and  thofe  occafionally  and  detached  ;  the  trouble  of  colle6ting 
them  he  left  to  his  friends  after  his  death.  The  firlt  editions  were; 
very  imperfed,  till  Camufac  and  St.  Marc  took  the  pains  to 
publifli  them  in  a  completer  colie<5lion.  But  from  their  great 
difperfion  it  is  impolhble  to  reduce  his  writings  to  a  regular 
chronological  feries.  The  utmofl  that  can  be  done,  is  to  ar- 
range them  into  feparate  clafles.  In  the  firft  come  the  epiftles 
in  verfe,  and  the  letters  in  profe  intermingled  with  verfes. 
Both  are  charming  trifles  of  the  familiar  mufe,  and  are  cha- 
Ta6l-erifed  by  an  eafy  gaiety,  agreeable  pi£lurep,  lively  ilrokes^ 
<lelicate  fentiments,  "genuine  wit,  pleafing  hclions,  epicureatt 
inoralit}',  or  fagefle  commode,  as  Saint  Marc  ufed  to  call  it, 
and   a  llyle    that  is    either  flowery,  natural,    tender,    comic, 
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fatlrical,  or  glowing,  occafionally  as  the  fubje£l  requires.    TTieir 
levity,  however,  is  fometimes  attended  with  a  certain  negligence 
that  is  often   productive  of  flat,  incorre£l,  and  puerile  paflages. 
HenCe  Chaulieu*s  verfification  is  fo  flowing  and  harmonious,  but 
likewife  frequently  faulty  and  contrary  to  the  rules  of  fpeech. 
At  times  he  is  defignedly  negligent  in  imitation  of  the  fimple  ftylc 
of  Matot.  Some  find  great  harmony  inthe  continual  recurrence  of 
the  fame  rhymes,  in  which  he  followed  Chapelle,  .  Dubos  be- 
llows much  praife  on  this  method  of  rhyming ;  and  it  is  re- 
marked by  Camufac  that  fuch  verfes  are  eminently  adapted  to 
mufic.     baint  Marc,  on  the  other  hand,  and  the  younger  Racine, 
complain  of  a  monotony  in  this  fort  of  rhymes,  affirm  that  they 
are  galling  fetters,  conceive  that  the  beauty  of  them  confifts 
folely  in  the  conqueft  of  greater  difficulties,  and  that  the  french 
language  is  not  fo   poor  in  fonorous   phrafeology  as  to  ftand  ia 
need  of  fuch  a  practice.     Though  the  letters  of  Chaulieu  were  all 
actually  written,  and  moitly  diredled  to  Bouillon,  yet  they  are 
frequently  interfperfed  with  ingenious    fictions.      Of  all   the 
epitres,   excepting   that  to  the  chevaliere  Bouillon,  the   moft 
remarkable  is  that  addrellcd   to  M .  la  Fare,  as    the  poet,  with 
great  franknefs,   gives   us  in  it  liis  own  portrait. — ^The  fecond 
clafs  of  Chaulicu's  poems  confifts  of  odes,  not  of  the  higher 
Ipecies,  but   partly   of    the   didactic,    and  partly  of  the   hu- 
morous.    Thofe  contre  I'efprit,  fur  Tirontenay,  and  les  poetes 
lyrlques,  which  laft  he  really  compofed  at  table,  appear  to  be 
the  bell. — Into  a  third  clafs  the  editor  has  thrown  fuch  as  may 
be  fuppofed  to  efcape  the  pen  of  a  poet  who  does  not  make  poe- 
try his  profeihon.     Here  we  find  a  fort  of  florilegium  of  fongs, 
Itanzas,    ballads,  rondeaus,  fonnets,  tales,  elegies^  vaudevilles, 
airs,  couplets,  madrigals,    bouquets,  moral  verfes,  and    other 
fancies  and  conceits  of  the  fportive  mufe. 

CHAUNCY  (Sir  Henry  ),knt.  author  of  the  hiftorical  antiqui- 
ties of  Hertfordfhire,  was  defcended  from  a  family  which  came 
into  England  with  William  the  conqueror.  He  was  educated  in 
grammar-learning  at  Bilhop's-Stortford  fchool  [d]  under  Mr. 
Thomas  Leigh;  and  in  the  year  1647  admitted  in  Gonvil  and 
Caius  college,  Cambridge.  He  removed  in  1649  to  the  Middle 
Temple,  and  in  1656  was  called  to  the  bar.  Ift  1661  he  was 
conftituted  a  juftice  of  peace  for  the  county  of  Hertford; 
made  one  of  the  benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple  in  1675,  and 
lie  ward  of  the  burgh-court  in  Hertford;  and  likewife  in  1680 
appointed  by  charter  recorder  of  that  place.  In  168 1  he  was 
cletled  reader  of  the  Middle  Temple;  and  on  the  4th  of  June, 

Td]  a  fchool  that  turned  out  feveral  of  ncglefl,    is  gone   to  ruin,    the  building 

the  gieatett  fcholars  for  the  firft  departs  pulled   do.vn,  and   tiic    noblt  library  be* 

snents  in  church  and  ftate  ;  but   within  longing  to  it  removei, 
theft  few   yiars,  by  fome  ufiacc.^uiitabic 
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the  fame  year,  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  at  Windfor-* 
caftle  from  king  Chnrles  II.  He  was  chofen  treafurer  of  the 
Middle  Temple  in  1685.  Ontheiith  of  June  16S8  he  was 
called  to  the  degree  of  ferjeant  at  law,  and  the  fame  year  ad- 
vanced to  be  one  of  his  majefty's  juftices  for  the  counties  of 
Glamorgan,  Brecknock  and  Radnor,  in  the  principality  of 
Wales.  After  being  thrice  married,  he  died  in  the  year  1700, 
and  was  buried  at  Ardley  or  Yardley.  He  publi{hed  the  hif- 
torical  antiquities  of  Hertford  (hire,  with  the  original  of  coun- 
ties, hundreds,  wapentakes,  boroughs,  corporations,  towns, 
parifhes,  villages,  hamlets,  &c. 

CHAUSSE  (Michael  Angei.o  de  i<a),  a  learned  amiquary 
of  Paris  in  the  laft  century,  went  early  in  life  to  Rome  for  the 
fake  of  (ludying  antiquities.  The  fame  tafte  that  had  led  him 
to  that  famous  city  induced  him  to  remain  there.  His  Mufaeum 
Romanum,  Rome  1690,  fol.  and  augmented  to  2  vols.  fol.  in 
1746,  evinced  the  fuccefs  of  his  application.  This  valuable  col-- 
leclion  comprifes  a  numerous  fuecefhon  of  antique  gems,  which 
had  never  before  been  given  by  impreflion  to  the  public.  It 
has  gone  through  feveral  editions.  -  Grajvius  inferted  it  at 
length  in  his  Recueil  des  antiquites  romaines.  The  fame  author 
pubiiihed  at  Rome,  in  I707,a  Recueil  des  pterres-gravces  anti- 
ques, in  4to.  The  explanations  are  in  Italian,  and  the  plates  are 
executed  by  Bartoli.  There  is  alfo  by  him,  Pi6lurce  antiquse 
cryptarum  romanarum  et  fepulchri  nafonum,  1738,  foh  Thefe 
different  works  prefent  a  great  ftoCk  of  erudition  and  fagacity  ; 
and  are  much  confulted  by  the  curious. 

CHAUVEaU  (FRAN901S),  i  painter,  engraver  and  defigner, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1613,  and  died  there  in  1676,  aged  63. 
His  firft  performances  were  fome  engravings  from  the  pictures 
of  Laurence  de  la  Hire  ;  But  the  livelinefs  of  his  imagination 
not  comporting  with  tlie  tardinefs  of  the  graving  tool,  he  began 
to  delineate  his  own  thoughts  in  aquafortis,  if  his  works  have 
not  the  delicacy  and  mellownefs  that  diftinguifli  the  engravings 
of  fome  other  artiils ;  yet  he  threw  into  them  all  the  lire,  all 
the  force  and  fentiment  of  which  his  art  is  fufceptible.  He 
worked  with  furprifmg  facility.  His  children  ufed  to  read  to 
him  after  fupper  the  paflages  of  hiftory  he  intended  to  draw. 
He  inlhmtly  feizcil  the  molt  llriking  part  of  the  fubjeifl,  traced 
the  defign  of  it  on  the  plate  of. copper  with  the  point  of  his 
grnver  j  and,  before  he  went  to  bed,  fitted  it  for  being  corroded 
by  the  aquafortis  the  next  day,  while  he  employed  himfelf  in 
engraving  or  drawing  fomething  elfe.  He  fupplied  not  only 
painters  and  fculptors  with  defigns,  but  alfo  carvers  and  gold- 
fmiths,  jewellers  and  embroiderers,  and  even  joiners  and 
fmirhs.  Befides  400Q  pieces  engraved  by  his  hand,  and  1400 
executed  from  his  defigns,  feveral  fmall  pi£lures  are  to  be  fecn 
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of  his  lit  a  very  agreeable   tafte.     The  famous  le  Brun,  his 
friend,  bought  moll  of  them  after  his  death. 

CHAUVEAU  (Rene),  fon  of  tJie  foregoing,  followed  the 
fcotfteps  of  his  father.  Like  him,  he  had  an  adnairable  faciUty 
"m  inventing  fubje<Sls  and  in  embellifhing  diem  ;  a  variety  ancf 
an  ingenious  turn  in  the  difpofition  of  his  figunres.  He  diftin- 
guifhed  himfelf  more  efpecially  as  a  fculptor.  He  worked  for 
Louis  XIV.  ami  for  lieveral  foreign  princes.  The  marquis  de 
Torci  was  the  lail  that  employed  him,  at  his  chateau  de  Sable- 
This  nobleman  having  alked  him  what  wages  he  would  have  by 
the  day  ?  Chaveau,  nettled  at  the  queftion,  which  he  thought  not 
conformable  to  his  merit,  abruptly  quitted  both  his  work  and 
the  manfion.  Upon  this  he  came  to  Paris  j  where  he  died  in 
1722,  at  the  age  of  59,  from  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  vexation  he  faffered  fronr  having  changed  Iiis  mo- 
ney into  bank  notes. 

C9ALTVIN  (Stephen),  a  proteftant  clergyman^  bom  at 
Nimes,  left  his  country  upon  the  revocation  of  the  edicl  of 
Nantes,  went  to  Rotterdam,  and  afterwards  to  Berlin,  where 
he  became  profeflbr  of  phiiofophy.  He  died  in  1725  at  the 
age  of  85.  He  publi(hed,  1.  A  lexicon  philofophicum,  foU 
3692.  Rotterdam  and  at  Leward,  1713,  with  plates.  2.  A 
new  journal  des  fcavans,  begun  in  1694  at  Rotterdam,  and 
continued  at  Berlin  ;  but  lefs  efteemed  than  the  Hiftoire  des 
ouvrages  des  fjavans  by  Bafnage,  a  better  writer,  and  a  man  of 
more  tafte. 

CHAZELLES  (John  Matthew),  a  french  mathematician 
and  engineer,  was  born  at  Lyons  in  1657,  and  educated  there 
in  the  college  of  Jefuits,  from  whence  he  removed  to  Paris  in 
1675.  He  firft  made  an  acquaintance  with  du  Hamel,  fccre- 
tary  to  the  academy  of  fcipnces ;  who,  obferving  his  genius  to 
lie  ftrongly  towards  aftronomy,  prefented  him  to  Caflini.  Caf^ 
fini  took  him  with  him  to  the  obfervatory,  and  employed  him 
under  him,  and  Chazelles  went  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  fci- 
ence.  In  i58^,  the  academy  carried  on  the  great  work  of  the 
meridian  to  the  north  and  fouth,  begua  in  1670 ;  and  Caflini 
having  the  fouthern  quarter  afligned  him,  took  in  the  afliftance 
cf  Chazelles.  In  1684,  the  duke  of  Mortemar  made  ufe  of 
Chazelles  to  teach  him  mathematics,  and  the  year  after  pro- 
cured him  the  preferment  of  hydrography-profeflbr  for  the  gal- 
lies  of  Marfeilles,  where  he  fet  up  a  fchool  for  young  pilots, 
defigned  to  ferve  on  board  the  galljes.  In  16S6,  the  gallies 
made  four  little  campaigns,  or  rather  four  courfes  purely  for 
excrcife.  Chazelles  went  on  board  every  time  with  them  j 
kept  his  fchool  upon  the  fea,  and  fhewed  the  practice  of  what 
he  taught.  He  likewife  made  a  great  many  geometrical  and 
aftronomical  obfervations,  by  virtue  of  which  he  drew  a  new 
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map  of  the  coaft  of  Proveiice.  In  1687  ^"^  1688,  he  made- 
two  other  fea  campaigns,  in  which  he  drew  a  great  many  plans 
of  ports,  roads,  towns,  and  forts,  which  ferved  for  fomething 
more  than  bare  curiofities,  and  were  lodged  with  the  miniflers 
of  (late.  '  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  which  ended  with  the 
peace  of  Ryfwick,  fome  marine  officers,  and  Chazelles  among 
the  rell,  fancied  the  gallies  might  be  fo  contrived  as  to  live  up- 
on the  ocean,  that  they  might  ferve  to  tow  the  men  of  war 
when  the  wind  failed,  or  proved  contrary  •,  and  alfo  help  to  fe- 
cure  the  coafl  of  France  upon  the  ocean.  He  was  fent  to  the 
weftern  coalls  in  July  1689,  to  examine  the  pra£ticablenefs  of 
thisfcheme;  and  in  1690,  ij-gallies,  new-built,  fet  fail  from 
Rochefort,  cruifed  as  far  as  Torbay  in  England,  and  proved 
ferviceable  at  the  defcent  upon  Tinmouth.  Here  he  performed 
the  functions  of  an  engineer,  and  {hewed  as  much  courage  as 
if  he  had  been  bred  a  foldier.  The  general  officers  he  ferved 
under  declared,  that  when  they  fent  him  to  take  a  view  of  any 
poll  of  the  enemy,  they  could  rely  entirely  upon  his  intelligence. 
The  gallies,  after  their  expedition,  came  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Seine  into  the  bafons  of  Havre  de  Grace  and  Honfleur  j  but  here 
they  could  not  winter,  becaufe  it  was  neceflary  to  make  thefe 
bafons  dry  fevcral  times,  to  prevent  the  ftagnating  and  ftench 
of  the  water.  He  propofed  the  carrying  of  them  to  Rohan  ; 
and  though  all  the  pilots  were  againft  him,  objcdling  infupera- 
ble  difficulties,  he  was  entiufted  with  the  undertaking,  and 
fucceeded  in  it.  While  he  was  at  Rohan,  he  digefted  into  order 
the  obfervations  which  he  had  made  on  the  coaits  of  the  ocean  j 
and  here  he  drew  right  diftin£l  maps,  with  a  portulan  to  them, 
viz.  a  large  defcripiion  of  every  haven,  of  the  depth,  the  tides, 
the  dangers  and  advantages  difcovered,  &c.  Thefe  maps  were 
inferted  in  the  "  Neptune  Francois,"  publiffied  in  1692,  in 
which  year  he  was  engineer  at  the  defcent  at  Oneille.  In  1693, 
M.  de  Pontchartrain,  then  fecretary  of  (late  for  the  marine,  and 
afterwards  chancellor  of  France,  relblved  to  get  the  "  Neptune 
Francois  "  carried  on  to  a  fecond  volume,  which  was  alfo  to 
take  in  the  Mediterranean.  Chazelles  defired  that  he  might 
have  a  year's  voyage  in  this  fea,  for  making  agronomical  ob- 
fervations ;  and,  the  requefl  being  granted,  he  palled  by  Greece, 
Egypt,  and  the  other  parts  of  Turkey,  with  his  quadrant  and 
tclefcope  in  his  hand.  When  he  was  in  Egypt,  he  meafured  the 
pyramids  j  and  found,  that  the  four  fides  of  the  biggeft  lay 
precifely  againfl  the  four  quarters  of  the  world.  Now  as  it  is 
highly  probable  that  this  exact  pofition  to  eaft,  weft,  north, 
and  fouth,  was  defigned  3000  years  ago  by  thofe  that  raifed  this 
vaft  ftruclure,  it  follows  that,  during  fo  long  an  interval,  there 
has  been  no  alteration  in  the  fituation  of  the  heavens  ;  or,  which 
is  what  we  mean,  that  the  poles  of  the  earth  and  the  meridians 
4  have 
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Hare  all  along  continued  the  fame.    He  likewlfe  made  a  report 
"f  his  voyage  in  the  Levant,  and  gave  the  academy  all  the  fa- 
isfatlion  they  wanted  concerning  the  pofition  of  Alexandria : 
upon  which  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  academy  in  1695. 

Chazelles  died  Jan.  1710.  He  was  a  very  extraordinary  and 
ufeful  man  •,  and,  befides  his  great  genius  and  attainments, 
was  alfo  remarkable  for  his  moral  and  religious  endowments. 

CHEKE  (John),  defcended  of  an  antient  family  in  the  Ifle 
of  Wight,  was  born  at  Cambridge,  June   16,  1514.     He  was 
admitted  into  St.  John's  college  in  Cambridge  at  about  the  age 
of   17  ;  and   there  made  great   proficiency  in  the  learned  lan- 
guages, particularly  the  greek.      After  taking  his  degrees   in 
arts,  he  was  chofcrt  greek  lecturer  of  that  univerfity.     King 
Henry  having  founded,  about  1540,  a  profeflbrftiip  cf  the  greek 
tongue  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  with  a  ftipend  of  40I. 
a  year,  Cheke  was  chofen  the  firfl  profeflbr.     He  was  at  the 
fame  time  univerfity  orator.     About  1543  he  was  incorporated 
M.  A.  at  Oxford,  where  he  had  itudied  fome  time.     In  1544, 
he  was  appointed  joint  tutor  for  the  latin  tongue,  with  fir  An- 
thony Cooke,  to  prince  Edward,  and  one  of  the  canons  in  the 
new-founded   college  at  Oxford,  now  Chrift-church.      Upon 
the  diflblution  of  that  college  in  1545  he  got  a  penfion  in  room 
of  his  canonry.     Upon  the  acceflion  of  Edward  VI.  he  obtained 
an  annuity  of  100  marks,  and  a  grant  of  land  and  manors  ;  and, 
by  virtue  of  the  king's  mandamus,  was  elected  provoft  of  King's 
college.     In    1549  he  was  one  of  the  commifiSoners  for  vifit- 
ing  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge.     He  was  alfo  one  of  the  32 
commiflioners,  appointed  to  compile  a  body  of  ecclefiaflical  la\ir 
from  the  old  ccclefiaftical  lawbooks.     About  this  time  he  pub- 
lilhed  his  book,  intituled  "  The  hurt  of  fedition."     In  1550 
he  M'as  made  chief  gentleman  of  the  king's  privy  chamber,  and 
ftill  continued  to  be  his  tutor.     In  1551   his  majelty  conferred 
on  him  the  honour   of  knighthood.     The  year  following  he 
was  made  chamberlain  of  the  exchequer  for  life  j  in  1553,  clerk 
of  the  council,  and  foon  after  one  of  the  fecretaries  of  ftate  and 
privy  counfellor.     The  fame  year,  the  king  granted  to  him  and 
his  heirs  male  the  honour  of  Clerk  in  Suffolk,  with  other  lands 
to  the  amount  of  10c  1.  a  year.     Having  acted  as  fecretary  to 
lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  council,  after  king  Edward's  deceafe, 
he  was  upon  queen  Mary's  acceflTion  committed  to  the  Tower. 
In  1554  he  obtained  the  queen's  pardon,  and  was  fet  at  liberty, 
after  being  almofl  ftripped  of  a  great  part  of  his  fubltance. 
The  queen  granting  him  afterwards  a  licence  to  travel,  he  went 
firft  to  Bafil,  and  thence   into  Italy.     Leaving  Italy,  and  not 
ehoofing  to  return  into  his  own  country,  he  went  and  fettted  at 
Strafburgh  in  Germany,  where  the  englifii  fervice  was  kept  up  ; 
which  he  regularly  attended.     Meanwhile  his  cftate  in  England 
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was  confifcated  to  the  queen's  ufe,  under  pretence  that  he  did 
not  come  home  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  granted  by  his  li- 
cence. He  was  now  forced  to  teach  greek  at  Strafburgh  for 
his  fubfiftence.  In  1556,  being  infidioufly  drawn  to  Bruflels, 
he  was,  by  order  of  king  Philip,  way-laid  in  his  return,  between 
tliat  place  and  Antwerp,  feized,  and  conveyed  blindfolded  in  a 
waggon  to  the  nearell  harbour,  where  he  was  put  on  board  a 
fhip,  under  hatches,  and  brought  to  the  1  ower  of  London. 
Two  of  the  queen's  chaplains  were  fent  to  the  Tower  to  endea- 
vour to  reconcile  him  to  the  church  of  Rome,  but  without  fuc- 
cefs ;  Dr.  Feckenham,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  came  afterwards  to 
offer  him  the  alternative  of  "  either  comply  or  burn."  Sir  John 
could  not  withftand  this  argument.  Having  made  his  folemn 
fubraiffion  to  cardinal  Pole,  the  pope's  legate,  he  was  by  him 
abfolved,  and  received  into  the  bofom  of  the  roman  catholic 
church.  He  was  afterwards  forced  to  make  a  public  recanta- 
tion before  the  queen,  and  another  long  one  before  the  whole 
court.  His  lands  were  reftored  to  him  upon  condition  of  an 
exchange  with  the  queen  for  others.  Grief,  remorfe,  and 
Ihame  fhortening  his  days,  he  died  Sept.  13,  1557,  aged  43. 
He  was  author  of  feveral  books,  the  titles  of  which  may  be  feen 
by  the  curious  in  his  life,  written  at  large  by  Strype.  He  left 
three  fons  by  his  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1*547.  He  was  rec- 
koned one  of  the  beft  and  mcft  learned  men  of  his  age,  and  a 
diftinguifhed  reviver  of  polite  literature  in  England. 

CHEMNITZ  (Martin),  a  lutheran  divine,  was  born  at 
Britzen,  a  town  in  the  marquifate  of  Brandenburg,  in  1522. 
His  father  was  a  wool-comber.  After  having  learned  the  rudi- 
ments of  literature  in  a  fchool  near  home,  he  went  to  Magde- 
burg, where  he  made  fome  progrefs  in  arts  and  languages. 
Then  he  removed  to  Francfort  upon  the  -Oder,  to  cultivate  phi- 
lofophy  under  his  relation  George  Sabinus ;  and  then  to  Wit- 
temberg,  where  he  ftudied  under  Philip  Meland^hon.  After- 
wards he  became  a  fchool-mafter  in  Pruflia  ;  and,  in  iffji,  was 
made  librarian  to  the  prince.  He  now  devoted  himfelf  wholly 
to  the  ftudy  of  divinity,  though  he  was  a  confiderable  mathe- 
matician, and  fkilled  particularly  in  aftronomy.  After  he  had 
continued  in  the  court  of  Pruflia  three  years,  he  returned  to  the 
univerfity  of  Wittemberg,  and  lived  in  friendfliip  with  Me- 
lanfthon.  From  thence  he  removed  to  Brunfwick,  where  he 
fpent  the  laft  30  years  of  his  life  j  and  where  he  died  in  1586. 
His  works  are,  i:  Harmonia  evangeliorum  ;  2.  Examen  con- 
ciiii  tridentlni ;  3.  A  treatife  againft  the  jefuits,  wherein  he  ex- 
plained to  the  Germans  the  doctrines  and  policy  of  thofe  crafty 
devifers,  &c.  His  Examination  of  the  council  of  Trent  has  al- 
ways been  reckoned  a  very  maflerly  performance. 

Ciicninitz  vyas  a  man  of  great  parts,  learning,  judgment,  and 
2  Imodefty ; 
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modeftjr ;  and  was  very  much  efteemed  by  the  princes  of  his 
own  communion,  who  often  made  ufe  of  him  in  the  public  af- 
fairs of  the  church.  This  is  what  Thuanus  fays  of  him  in  his 
Hiftory  of  the  year  1586  :  and  proteftant  writers  have  not  fcrti- 
pled  to  rank  him  next  to  even  Luther  himfelf,  for  the  fer^-ices 
he  did  in  promoting  the  reformation,  and  expofing  the  errors 
as  well  as  knaveries  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

CHERON  (Elizabeth  Sophia),  daughter  of  a  painter  in 
enamel,  of  the  town  of  Meaux,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1648,  and 
ftudied  under  her  father.  At  the  age  of  14  the  name  of  the 
child  was  already  famous.  The  celebrated  Le  Brun  in  1672 
prcfentcd  her  to  the  academy  of  painting  and  fculpture,  which 
complimented  her  talents  by  admitting  her  to  the  title  of 
academician.  This  ingenious  lady  divided  her  time  between 
painting,  the  learned  languages,  poetry  and  mufic.  She  drew 
on  a  large  fcale  a  great  number  of  gems,  a  work  in  which  (he 
particularly  excelled.  Thefe  pictures  were  no  lefs  admirable  for 
a  good  talle  in  drawing,  a  fingular  command  of  pencil,  a  fine 
ftyle  of  colouring,  and  a  fuperior  judgment  in  the  chiaro- 
cfcuro.  The  various  manners  in  painting  were  all  familiar  to  her. 
She  excelled  in  hifhory,  in  oil-colours,  in  miniature  enamels,  in 
portrait  painting,  and  efpecially  in  thofe  of  females.  It  is  faid 
that  (he  frequently  executed  the  portraits  of  abfent  perfons, 
merely  from  memory,  to  which  (he  gave  as  ftrong  a  likenefs  as 
if  the  perfons  had  fat  to  her.  The  academy  of  Ricovrati  at 
Padua  honoured  her  with  the  furname  of  Erato,  and  gave  her 
a  place  in  their  fociety.  She  died  at  Paris,  Sept.  3,  1711,  at  the 
age  of  63. 

CHEsELDEN  (William),  an  eminent  englifli  furgeon  and 
anatomifl,  was  born  at  Somerby  in  Leicefterfhire,  1688. 
After  a  fchool-education,  he  was  placed,  about  1703,  under 
Cowper  the  celebrated  anatomift,  in  whofe  houfe  he  refided ; 
and  ttudied  furgery  under  Mr.  Feme,  head  furgeon  of  St.  Tho- 
mas's hofpital  (whom  he  afterwards  fucceededj,  for  19  years. 
In  1711  he  was  elected  F.  R.  S.  So  early  as  the  age  of  2  2 
he  read  lectures  in  anatomy ;  of  which  the  fyllabus  was  firfl: 
printed  in  1711,  and  afterwards  annexed  to  his  "  Anatomy  of 
the  human  body,"  printed  firft  in  1713,  8vo.  He  continued 
his  lectures  for  20  years,  and  during  that  period  obliged  the 
public  with  many  curious  and  fingular  cafes,  which  are  printed 
in  the  Philofophical  tranfactions,  the  Memoirs  of  the  academy 
of  furgery  at  Paris,  and  other  valuable  repofitories.  His  Ofteo- 
graphy,  infcribed  to  queen  Caroline,  was  publifhed  by  fub- 
Icription  in  a  handfome  folio,  1733:  a  peevifli  critique  on 
■which  work,  was  printed  by  Dr.  Douglas,  in  1735,  under  the 
title  of  "  Remarks  on  that  pompous  book,  the  Oileography  of 
^^r.  Chefeldcn,"    It  was  animadverted  on  with  more  candour 
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by  the  famous  Haller,  who,  while  he  pointed  out  what  was 
amifs  in  it,  yet  paid  Mr.  Chefelden  all  the  praifes  he  deferved/ 
Heifter,  alfo,  in  his  "  Compendium  of  anatomy,"  has  done 
juftice  to  his  merit. 

In  his  feveral  publications  on  anatomy,  he  never  failed  to  in- 
troduce fcleci  cafes  in  furgery  ;  and  to  "  le  Dran's  operations 
in  furgery,"  which  he  publifhcd  in  2749,  he  annexed  21  ufeful 
platfes,  and  a  variety  of  valuable  remarks,  feme  of  which  he  had 
made  fo  earty^os  while  he  was  a  pupil  under  Mr.  Feme.  But 
what  he  more  particularly  attended  to,  was  the  operation  of 
cutting  foy  the  ftone.  In  1722  he  gained  ftrikrng  applaufe  in 
this  way ;  and  the  year  after,  publilhed  his  '*  Treatife  on  the 
high  operation  for  the  Hone."  In  1729  he  was  ele£led  a  cor- 
refponding  member  of  the  royal  academy  of  fciences  at  Paris  j 
and,  almolt  on  the  inftitution  of  the  royal  academy  of  furgery 
in  that  city,  1732,  had  the  honour  of  being  the  firft  foreigner 
aflbciated  to  their  learned  body.  In  1728  he  immortalized 
himfelf  by  giving  fight  to  a  lad  near  14  years  old,  who  had  been 
totally  blind  from  his  birth,  by  the  clofure  of  the  iris,  without 
the  leaft  opening  for  light  in  the  pupil :  he  drew  up  a  particular 
account  of  the  whole  procefs,  and  the  various  obfervations  made 
by  the  patient,  after  he  had  recovered  his  fight  £ej. 

His  fame  was  now  fo  fully  eftabliflied,  that  he  was  efleemed 
the  firft  man  of  his  profeflion.  He  was  cle£led  head-furgeou 
of  St,  Thomas's  hofpital ;  at  St.  George's  and  the  Weftminfter 
infirmary  he  was  chofen  confulting  furgeon  •,  and  was  alfo  ap- 
pointed principal  furgeon  to  queen  Caroline. ,  Having  now  ob- 
tained the  utmoft  of  his  wiflies  as  to  fame  and  fortune,  he 
fought  for  that  moft  defirable  of  bleffings,  a  life  of  tranquillity  ; 
and  found  it,  1737)  in  the  appointment  (»f  head-furgeon  to 
Chelfea  hofpital,  which  he  held  to  his  death.  In  1738,  Mr. 
Sharpe  dedicated  his  "  Treatife  on  the  operations  of  furgery  "^ 
to  Mr.  Chefelden;  to  whom  he  acknowledges  himfelf  "chiefly 
indebted  for  whatever  knowledge  he  can  pretend  to  in  fur- 
gery ;"  calls  him  *'  the  ornament  of  his  profefiion  ;*'  and  fays, 
that  *'  to  him  pofterity  will  be  for  ever  indebted  for  the  fignal 
fervices  he  has  done  to  furgery." 

In  the  latter  end  of  1751,  he  was  feized  with  a  paralytic 
ftroke,  from  which,  to  appearance,  he  was  perfectly  recovered  ; 
when,  April  ic,  1752,  a  fudden  ftrokef  of  apoplexy  hurried  him 
to  the  grave,  at  the  age  of  64.  He  was  intimate  with  Pope, 
by  whom  he  is  often  mentioned  vi'ith  honour,  as  well  as  affec- 
tion. 

CHESNE  (Joseph  du)  Quercetanus,  lord  of  la  Violette, 
and  phyfician  to  the  french  king,  was  born  at  Armagnac     Af- 

[e]  Sea  Phil.  Tianf.  vol.  xxxv.  p.  451. — or,  Abridgment^  vol.  Tii.  p.  493. 

ter 
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ter  having  pafled  a  confiderable  time  in  Germany,  he  went  and 
praclifed  his  art  in  Paris.  He  had  made  great  progrefs  in  the 
Itudy  of  chemiftry,  to  which  he  was  particularly  devoted.  The 
fuccefs  that  attended  his  practice  in  this  fcience,  excited  the 
fpleen  of  the  rell  of  the  phyficians,  and  afpecially  that  of  Guy 
Patin,  who  was  continually  bringing  out  farcafms  and  fatircs 
againfl:  him.  He  carried  his  malice  fo  far  as  to  abufe  the  whole 
country  of  Armagnac  on  his  account,  calling  it  the  curfed  country. 
However,  experience  has  fince  fhewn  that  du  Chefne  was  better 
acquainted  with  the  properties  of  arttimony  than  Patin  and  his 
colleagues.  This  learned  chemift,  who  is  called  du  Qu^efne  by 
Moreri,  died  at  Paris,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  in  1609.  He 
wrote  in  french  verfe,  The  folly  of  the  world,  1583,410.  2. 
The  great  mirror  of  the  world,  15931  8vo.  He  alfo  compofed 
feveral  books  of  cliemiftry,  which  had  great  reputation. 

CHESNE  (Andre  du),  called  tlie  father  of  french  hiftory, 
was  born  in  Touraine,  1584;  and  cruftied  to  death  by  a  cart, 
as  he  was  paffing  from  Paris  to  his  country-houfe,  in  1649.  His 
labours,  for  fuch  they  may  be  properly  called,  confift  of,  i. 
Hiiioire  des  papes,  2  tom.  fol.  2.  Hiftoire  d'Angleterre,  2  torn, 
fol.  3 .  Hiitoire  des  cardinaui  fran9ois.  4.  Recucil  des  hiftoriens 
de  France.  This  laft  was  intended  to  contain  24  volumes  in  folio ; 
the  two  firft  of  which,  from  the  origin  of  the  nation  to  Hugh  Ca- 
pet, he  publifhed  himfelf.  The  third  and  fourth,  from  Charles 
Martel  to  Philip  Auguftus,  were  in  the  prefs  when  he  died  :  and 
his  fon,  Francis  du  Chefne,  who  inherited  his  induftry  as  well  as 
his  learning,  publiflied  the  fifth,  from  Philip  Auguftus  to  Philip  le 
Bel.  5.  Hiilorise  Normannorum  fcriptores  antiqui,  Paris,  i6io, 
in  folio.     This  collection  has  been  much  efteemed. 

CHESTERFIELD  (Philip,  carl  of).     See  Stanhope. 

CHETWODE  (Knightly),  a  gentleman  of  good  family, 
and  fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  is  thus  noticed  in  a 
MS.  of  Mr.  Baker.  "  Knightley  Chetwode,  extraordinarie 
eleclus,  born  at  Coventry,  came  into  the  place  of  Tho.  Brinley  j 
chaplain  to  the  lord  Dartmouth ;  to  tiie  princefs  of  Denmark, 
and  to  king  James  11;  prebend  of  Wells;  rector  of  Broad  Rif- 
fmgton,  Gloucellerfliire ;  and  canon  of  York  [Nov.  20,  ib88j  j 
nominated  billiop  of  Briftol  by  king  James  juit  before  his  abdi- 
cation ;  went  afterwards  chaplain  to  all  the  englilh  forces  into 
Holland  under  the  earl  of  Marlborough  1689  ;  commenced 
D.  D.  169 1."  The  nomination  to  the  feeof  Bnicol  was  on  Bp. 
Trelawny's  tranflation  to  Exeter ;  but  king  James  quitted  the 
kingdom  before  the  eleclion  could  pafs  the  i'eals.  He  was  in- 
ftalled  dean  of  Gloucefter,  April  6,  1707  ;  and  died  in  that  fta- 
tion,  April  4,  1720  [f J. 

CHE- 

[f]  Dr.  Chetwods  wrote  a  life  of  lord  Rofcommon,  which  (illl  reouios  ia  MS.  in 
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CHEVREAU  (Urban),  was  born  at  Loudun,  a  town  of 
Poitou  in  France,  in  1 613.  His  inclination  lay  ilrongly  for  the 
ftudy  of  the  belles  lettres,  in  which  he  made  fo  confiderable  pro- 
grefs,  that  he  obtained  a  diftinguifhed  rank  among  the  learned. 
His  application  to  letters  however  did  not  unqualify  him  for 
bufinefs  ;  for  he  was  a  man  of  great  addrefs  and  knowledge  of 
the  world,  and  on  that  account  advanced  to  be  fecretary  to 
Chriftina  queen  of  Sweden.  The  king  of  Denmark  engaged 
him  alfo  at  his  court,  beveral  german  princes  entertained  him, 
and  among  the  reft  the  ele£lor  palatine  Charles  Lewis,  father 
to  the  duchefs  of  Orleans.  He  continued  for  fome  time  at  this 
court,  fat  at  the  council-board,  and  helped  to  bring  over  the 
princefs  juft  mentioned  to  the  romifli  communion.  At  his  re- 
turn to  Paris,  he  was  made  preceptor  and  afterwards  fecretary 
to  the  duke  of  Maine.  Then  he  retired  to  Loudun,  where  he 
had  built  an  elegant  habitation  for  the  repofe  of  his  old  age; 
and,  after  fpending  there  the  laft  20  years  of  his  life  in  ftudy 
and  retirement,  he  died  in  1701,  almoft  88  years  of  age. 

CHEYNE  (George),  an  englifh  phyfician,  was  born  of  a 
good  family  in  Scotland,  167 1.  He  was  educated  at  Edin- 
burgh, under  Dr.  Pitcairn.  He  pailed  his  youth  in  clofe  ftudv 
and  great  abftemioufnefs;  but  coming  to  London  when  about 
30,  he  changed  on  a  fudden  his  whole  manner  of  living.  He 
found  the  bottle  companions,  the  younger  gentry  and  free-livers, 
to  be  the  moft  eafy  of  accefs,  and  fufceptible  of  friendfliip ; 
and  beingnaturally  of  a  cheerful  temper  and  lively  imagination, 
foon  became  much  carefled  by  them,  and  grew  daily  in  bulk 
and  in  friendfliip  with  ihefe  gay  gentlemen,  and  their  acquaint- 
ance. 

He  continued  this  courfe  not  only  from  liking,  but  to  force 
a  trade,  which  method  he  obferved  to  fucceed  with  fome  others; 
and  by  this  means  his  health  was,  in  a  few  years,  brought  into 
great  diftrefs.  He  grew  excefTively  fat,  fliort- breathed,  lethar- 
gic, and  liftlefs.  He  fwelled  to  fuch  an  enormous  fize,  that  he 
exceeded  32  ftone  in  weight.  Upon  ftepping  into  his  chariot 
quickly,  and  with  any  effort,  he  was  ready  to  faint  away  for 
want  of  breath,  and  his  face  turned  black.  He  was  not  able 
to  walk  up  above  one  pair  of  ftairs  at  a  time,  without  extreme 
pain  and  blowing.  He  laboured,  likewife,  under  a  nervous 
and  fcorbutic  diforder  to  the  moft  violent  degree ;  his  life 
was  an  intolerable  burden,  and  his  condition  the  moft  deplorable. 

thelibraryof  St.  Johji'scoUege  Cambridge,  den's  Virgil,  in  1697  ;  and  of  feveral 
and  which  furnifhed  Fenton  with  the  par-  little  poems  in  the  Sele6lcoIledlion.  Dr. 
ticulars  he  has  related  of  that  nobleman ;  Chetwode  had  an  hereditary  claim  to  an 
it  is  faid,  however,  "  to  be  very  ill  writ-  ancient  ensltfh  barony,  which  was  fruit- 
ten,  full  of  high-church  cant  and  com-  lefsly  profecuted  by  his  fou,  who  died, 
mon  place  obfervations."  He  was  author  at  an  advanced  age,  Feb.  17,  i752- 
of  a  learned  dillertaiion  prefixed  to  Diy^ 

Having 
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Having  tried  all  the  power  of  medicine  in  vain,  lie  rcfolved 
at  laft  to  ufe  a  milk  and  vegetable  diet,  which  removed  his  com- 
plaints. His  fize  was  reduced  to  almoft  one  third  5  he  recovered 
his  ftrength,  a£livity,  and  cheerfulnefs,  with  the  free  and  per- 
fe£l:  ufe  of  his  faculties ;  and  by  a  regular  obfervance  of  his 
regimen,  he  reached  a  mature  period;  for  he  died  at  Bath  in 
his  7  2d  year. 

He  was  fellow  of  the  college  of  phyficians  at  Edinburgh,  and 
of  the  Toyal  fociety.  He  favoured  the  public  with  fome  writ- 
ings ^g].  ' 

CHEYNELL  (Francis),  fon  of  John  Cheynell  a  phyfician, 
•was  born  at  Oxford,  in  1608;  and,  after  he  had  been  educated 
in  grammar  learning,  became  a  member  of  the  univerfity  there 
in  1623.  When  he  had  taken  the  degree  of  B.  A.  he  was,  by 
the  intereft  of  his  mother,  then  the  widow  of  Abbot  bifhop  of 
Salilbury,  eleded  probationer  fellow  of  Merton  college  in  1629. 
Then  he  went  into  orders,  and  officiated  in  Oxford  for  fome 
time;  but  when  the  face  of  things  began  to  alter  in  i6;o,  he 
took  the  parliamentarian  fide,  and  became  an  enemy  to  bilhops 
and  ecclefiaftical  ceremonies.  He  embraced  the  covenant,  was 
made  one  of  the  aflembly  of  divines  in  1643,  and  was  fre- 
quently appointed  to  preach  before  the  members  of  parhament. 
He  was  one  of  thofe  who  were  fent  to  convert  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford  in  1646,  was  made  a  vifitor  by  the  parliament  in  1647, 
and  the  year  after  took  pofleflion  of  the  Margaret  profefibrfhip 
of  that  univerfity,  and  of  the  prefidentlhip  of  St.  John's  college. 
But,  being  found  an  improper  man  for  thofe  places,  he  was 
forced  to  retire  to  the  re6lory  of  Petworth  in  SulTex,  to  which 
he  had  been  prefented  about  1643;  where  he  continued  an 
ufeful  member  of  the  covenantirfg  party,  till  the  time  of  the 
relloration,  and  then  he  was  turned  out  of  that  rich  parfon- 
age. 

Dr.  Cheynell  (for  he  had  taken  his  doftor's  degree)  was  a 
man  of  confiderable  parts  and  learning,  and  publifhed  a  great 
many  fermons  and  other  works  ;  but  now  he  is  chiefly  memor- 
able for  the  connexions  he  had  with  the  famous  Chillingworth. 
There  was  fomething  fo  very  fingular  in  his  behaviour  to  that 

[o]    I.    An  Effiy  on  health  and   long  per;  as  alfo  of  the   nature  and   cure  of 

life.     2.  Tradatus  de   intirmorum  fani-  moft  chronical  difeafcs.     4.  A  new  theory 

tate   tuenda,    vitaquc    producenda,  libri  of  acute  and    Oow  continued   fevers;  to 

ejufjem  argumenti    Anglici  editio  longe  which  is    prefixed,   an   effay   concernir.5 

aaclior  &  limatior  ;  huic  accclTit  de  na-  the  improvement  of  the  theory  of  medi- 

tura  fibraejufque  lajcxfive  refolutamor-  cine.      5.  Philofophical   principles  of  re- 

bis  tradatus   nunc    primum  editus.      3.  ligion  natural  and  revealed,  in  2  parts. 

An  cfTay  of  the  true  nature  and  due  me-  6.  Fluxonium    methodus    inverfa  :    five 

thodof  treating  the   gout;  tosether  with  quantitatum  fluentium  leges  generaliores. 

an  account  of  the   nature  and  quality  of  7-  The  englifli  malady  ;   or,    a  treatife 

liath  waters,  the  manner  of  ufing  them,  of  nervous  difeafcs  of  ail   kinds,    ia  3 

and  the  difcafes  in  which  they  are  pro-  parts. 

Ii4  great 
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great  man,  that  we  think  It  may  be  ufeful  as  well  as  entertain- 
ing to  give  a  fliort  account  of  it. — In  1643,  when  Laud  was  a 
prifoner  in  the  Tower,  there  was  printed  by  authority  a  book 
of  Cheynell's,  intituled,  **  The  rife,  growth,  and  danger  of 
focinianifm."  This  came  out  about  half  a  dozen  years  after  Chil- 
lingworth's  excellent  work,  called,  "  The  religion  of  proteft- 
ants,"  &c.  and  was  written,  as  we  are  told  in  the  title  page, 
with  a  view  of  dete£ling  a  mofl  horrid  plot,  formed  by  the  arch- 
bifliop  and  his  adherents  againfl  the  pure  proteftant  religion. 
In  this  book  the  archbifhop,  Hales  of  Eton,  Chillingworth,  and 
other  eminent  divines  of  thofe  times,  were  flrongly  charged 
with  focinianifm.  The  year  after,  1644,  when  Chillingworth 
was  dead,  there  came  out  another  piece  of  Cheynell's  with  this 
ftrangc  title,  "  Chillingworthi  NovifTuTja :  or,  the  ficknefs,  he- 
refy,  death,  and  burial  of  William  Chillingworth."  This  wa§ 
alfo  printed  by  authority ;  and  is,  as  the  writer  of  Chilling- 
worth's  life  truly  obferves,  "  a  moll  ludicrous  as  well  as  melan- 
choly inftance  of  fanaticifm.,  or  religious  madnefs."  To  this  i^ 
prefixed  a  dedication  to  Dr.  iiayly.  Dr.  Prideaux,  Dr.  Fell,  &c. 
of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  who  had  given  their  imprimatur 
to  Chillingworth's  book ;  in  which  thofe  divines  are  abufed  not 
a  little,  for  giving  fo  much  countenance  to  the  ufe  of  reafon  in 
religious  matters,  as  they  had  given  by  their  approbation  of 
ChiIling^^-orth's  book.  After  the  dedication  follows  the  relation 
itfelf  j  in  which  Cheynell  gives  an  account  how  he  came  ac- 
quainted with  this  man  of  reafon,  as  he  calls  Chillingworth  j 
what  care  he  took  of  him  ;  and  how,  as  his  illnefs  increafed, 
"  they  remembered  him  in  their  prayers,  and  prayed  heartily 
that  (jod  would  be  pleafed  to  beitow  faving  graces  as  well  a^ 
excellent  gifts  upon  him;  that  he  would  give  him  new  light 
and  new  eyes,  that  he  might  fee,  and  acknowledge,  and  recant 
his  error  •,  that  he  might  deny  his  carnal  reafon,  and  fubmit  to 
faith :"  in  all  which  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  related  nothing  but 
what  was  true.  For  he  is  allowed  to  have  been  as  fincere,  as 
honeft-,  and  as  charitable,  as  his  religion  would  fuffer  him  to 
be  ;  and,  in  the  cafe  of  Chillingworth,  while  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  confign  his  foul  to  the  devil,  was  led  by  his  humanity 
to  take  care  of  his  body.  Chillingworth  ?t  length  died  ;  and 
Cheynell,  though  he  refufed,  as  he  tells  us,  to  bury  his  body, 
^et  conceived  it  very  fitting  to  bury  his  book.  For  this  purpofe 
le  met  Chillingworth's  friends  at  the  grave,  with  his  book  in 
his  hand ;  and,  after  a  fliort  preamble  to  the  people,  in  M-hich 
he  aflured  them,  how  'Hiappy  it  would  be  for  the  kingdom,  if 
this  book  and  all  its  fellows  could  be  fo  buried,  that  they  might 
never  rife  more,  unlefs,  it  were  for  a  confutation.  Get  thee 
gone  (fays  he),  thou  curfed  book,  which  has  feduced  fo  many 
precious  fouls  :  get  thee  gone,  thou  corrupt  rotten  book,  earth 
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to  earth,  and  dull  to  duft  :  get  thee  gone  into  the  place  of  rot- 
tenneis,  that  thou  mayeft  rot  with  thy  author,  and  fee  corrup- 
tion." 

Cheynell's  death  happened  in  1665,  at  an  obfcure  village 
called  Prelton  in  Suflei,  where  he  had  purchafed  an  eilate,  to 
which  he  retired  upon  his  being  turned  out  of  the  living  of  Pet- 
worth  ;  and  after  what  has  been  related,  the  reader  will  not 
perhaps  think  what  Wood  fays  incredible,  that  he  died  "  in  a 
condition  little  better  than  diliradted."  He  was  married,  and 
left  behind  him  feveral  fons. 

CHIABRERA  (Gabrielo),  an  Italian  poet,  was  born  at 
Favone,  in  1552.  He  went  to  fludy  at  Rome,  where  Aldus 
Manutius  and  Muretus  gave  him  their  friendflnp,  and  aided 
him  with  their  councils.  Urban  VIII.  and  the  princes  of  Italy 
honoured  him  with  many  public  marks  of  their  efteem.  la 
1624,  Urban,  himfelf  a  poet,  as  well  as  a  prote£l:or  of  poets, 
invited  him  to  Rome  for  the  holy  year  ;  but  Chiabrera  excufed 
himfelf,  on  account  of  old  age  and  inlirmities.  He  died  at  Sa- 
vone  in  163B,  aged  86.  As  he  was  one  of  the  greateft  wits, 
fo  he  had  another  fmgularity,  which  was,  to  be  one  of  the  ug- 
Vicil  men  in  Italy.  He  left  heroic,  dramatic,  paftoral,  and  ly- 
ric poems,  which  were  collected  and  pubbfued  at  Rome,  1 7 1 3, 
in  8vo,  by  the  abbe  Paolucci.  The  lyric  are  faid  to  be  the  moit 
elleemed. 

CHICHLEY  or  CHICHELY  (Hekry),  archbilhop  of  Can- 
terbury, was  born  at  Higham  Ferrers  in  Northampton  {hire. 
After  being  inftru£led  in  grammar-learning  at  Wincheiler 
fchool,  he  afterwards  became  fellow  o^  New  college  in  Ox- 
ford (where  he  took  the  degree  of  LL.  D.)  and  chaplain  to 
Robert  Medford,  bilhop  of  Salilbury,  who,  about  1402,  made 
him  archdeacon  of  Salilbury.  This  preferment  he  exchanged 
two  years  after,  for  the  chancellorlhip  of  that  diocefe.  Henry 
IV.  fent  him  to  congratulate  Gregory  XII.  on  his  advancement 
to  the  papacy,  who  conferred  on  Chichley  the  bifliopric  of  St. 
David's,  which  fell  vacant  during  his  abfence  from  England  in 
1407.  In  1409  he  was  deputed  by  the  fynod  of  London,  with 
two  others,  to  the  g*:neral  council  held  at  Pifa,  for  healing  the 
(chifm  of  the  church.  In  1414,  upon  the  death  of  Arundel,  he 
was  tranilated  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury.  A  fubfidy  being  de- 
manded this  year  of  the  parliament,  the  commons  addreiTed  the 
king  to  feize  the  revenues  of  the  clergy,  and  apply  them  to  the 
public  fervice.  Our  archbiftiop  advifed  the  clergy,  in  order  to 
ward  oiY  this  blow,  to  make  a  voluntary  offer  of  a  large  fubfidy, 
and  to  engage  the  king  to  aflert  his  title  to  the  crown  of  France ; 
that,  being  embroiled  in  a  foreign  war,  his  attention  might  be 
diverted  from  domeftic  affairs :  which  expedient  fucceeded. 
In  1416  he  gave  a  fingular  proof  of  his  juftice  and  iteadinefs. 
7  Lord 
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Lord  Strange,  vrkli  his  lady  and  fen'ants,  coming  to  St.  Don- 
ftan's  church  to  vefpers,  and  meeting  fir  John  Truflel  there,  who 
had  long  been  at  variance  with  lord  Strange,  the  fervants  of  the 
latter  drew  their  fwords  in  the  church,  wounded  fir  John,  his 
fon,  and  others,  and  killed  one  who  had  iuterpofed.  The  arch  - 
bifhop  being  informed  of  the  afFair,  interdicted  the  church,  as 
being  polluted  with  blood,  and  publicly  excommunicated  the 
authors  and  accomplices  of  the  crime.  And  lord  Strange  and 
his  lady,  having,  purfuant  to  a  fummons,  appeared  before  him 
at  St.  Paul's,  and  implored  the  church's  pardon,  he  impofed  on 
them  this  penance,  that  their  fervants,  who  were  the  immediate 
offenders,  ftould  in  their  fhirts  and  drawers  onlv,  and  he  and 
his  wife  with  tapers  in  their  hands,  walk  from  St.  Paul's  to  St. 
Dunllan's,  with  which  they  complied  ;  and  when  the  archbifhop 
purified  St.  Dunftan's  church,  lady  Strange  filled  the  vefTels  with 
water,  and  both  fhe  and  her  lord  were  commanded  to  ofi^er  a. 
pyx  and  an  altar-cloth.  In  142 1  he  called  a  fixth  fynod  at 
London,  in  which  a  tenth  w»s  granted  for  the  fervice  of  the 
ting,  upon  condition  that  the  king's  purveyors  fhould  not  med- 
dle with  the  goods  of  the  clergy  ;  that  the  clergy  fhould  not  be 
committed  to  prifon,  but  for  manifeft  theft  or  murder  ;  that  for 
all  other  crimes,  they  fhould  only  find  fureties  for  their  appear- 
ance at  their  trial,  but  fliouid  not  be  imprifoned ;  and  that  it 
fliould  be  felony  to  caftrate  a  prieft.  About  1424  he  founded 
in  his  native  town  of  Higham  Ferrers,  in  honour  of  the  virgin 
Mary,  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  and  king  Edward  the  Con- 
feflbr,  a  college  for  eight  fellows,  four  clerks,  fix  chorifters,  and 
over  all  a  mafter,  to  pray  for  the  fouls  of  the  deceafed.  He  alfo 
ereiiled  a  fpacious  hofpital,  for  the  poor  of  that  place.  The 
ample  revenues  wherewith  he  endowed  both  thofe  foundations 
were  afterwards  augmented  by  tlie  legacies  of  his  two  brothers, 
aldermen  of  London.  About  this  time  he  oppofed,  with  great 
warmth,  the  encroachments  of  the  fee  of  Rome.  Li  a  fynod 
which  fat  in  1429,  he  procured  a  tenth  and  a  half  to  be  granted 
to  the  king.  The  liberal  conceflions  of  the  fynod  were  at  this 
time  recompenfed  with  an  afl  of  parliament,  granting  to  the 
clergy  the  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  members  of  parliament,  of 
•feeing  exempted,  they  and  their  fervants,  from  arrefts  during 
the  fitting  of  the  fynod.  In  1437  he  ordered  to  be  built  a 
large  and  llately  edifice,  of  a  fquare  form,  in  the  north  part  of 
the  fuburbs  of  Oxford,  which  he  defigned  for  a  college.  But 
when  the  work  was  almoft  finiflied,  whether  it  was  that  he 
found  fault  with  the  ftru6lure,  or  did  not  like  the  fituation  of 
It,  he  changed  his  mind,  and  gave  it  to  the  monks  of  Bernard, 
for  the  reception  of  novices  out  of  all  the  convents  of  that  or- 
der, to  ftudy  the  arts  and  divinity.  However,  he  chofe  another 
place  for  building  a  college,  very  commodious  for  the  ftudents. 
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in  tlie  middle  of  the  town  near  St.  Mary's  church ;  and  pulling 
down  the  houfes  which  flood  there,  he  laid  out  a  fquare  court. 
The  walls  of  this  new  building  were  finifhed  in  1439,  and  the 
workmen  had  begun  ro  lay  the  roof.     The  archbifhop  had  pur- 
chafed  lands  and  manors  for  the  perpetual  maintenance  thereof; 
and  the  king,  upon  his  application,   by  his  letters  patent  under 
the  great  feal,  creeled  this  building  into  a  college,  and  granted 
it  very  large  privileges.     He  alfo  gave  the  founder  leave  to  place 
in  it  a  warden  and  fellows,  and   to  make  laws  and  ftatuies  for 
the  government  of  the  fociety.     He  went  to  Oxford  next  year, 
and  ^confecrated  the  chapel  of  his  college  5  and  made  Richard 
Andrew,  LL.  D.  and  chancellor  of  Canterbury,  warden  of  it. 
He  alfo  appointed  20  fellows,  being  all  men  fele£ted  from  the 
•whole  univerfity,  to  whom  he  gave  power  to  ele6l  into  their 
fociety  20  more:  of  which  number  he  ordered  that  24  fhould 
ftudy  divinity  and  the  liberal  fciences,  and  the  other  16  the  civil 
and  canon  law.     He  alfo  gave  orders  to  all  the  members  of  his 
foundation,  to  pray  for  the  fouls  of  Henry  V.  of  1  horaas  duke 
of  Clarence,  and  of  the  nobility  and  common  foldiers  that  had 
been  killed  in  the  french  war.     For  which  caufe  he  ordered  his 
college  to  be  called  **  The  College  of  all  Souls  departed  in  the 
Faith."     He  added   alfo  two  chaplains,  feveral  chorifters  and 
fervants.     There  had  been  begun  fome  time  befoi-e,  chiefly  by 
the  bounty  of  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  a  large  and  magnificent 
ftrudlure  ;  the  upper  part  of  wh/ch  was  defigned  for  a  library, 
and  the  lower  for  the  public  divinity  fchools.     To  this  work  thie 
archbifhop  gave  a  great  fum  of  money  himfelf,  and   foiicited 
benefactions  from  the  bilhops  and  peers,  who  attended  the  par- 
liament at  Weftminfler.     He  alfo  gave  200  marks  to  the  public 
cheft  of  the  univerfity,  which  he  ordered  to  be  kept  by  three 
mafters  of  arts,  two  regents,  and  one  non-regent,  who  were  to 
be  chofen  yearly,  and  were  bound  by  an  oath  to  the  faithful  dif- 
charge  of  that  truft  :  out  of  which  money,  the  univerfity  might 
borrow  for  the  public  ufe  five  pounds,  every  particular  college 
five  marks,  a  mafter  of  arts  40  (hillings,  a  licentiate  or  bachelor 
two  marks,  and  an  undergraduate  one,  with  the  condition  that 
every  one  fliould  depofit  a  fufficient  pawn,  which,  if  the  money 
vere  not  repaid  within  a  month,  was  to  be  forfeited.     Befides 
which  benefa<!fl;ions,  it  appeared  by  his  private  accounts,  that  he 
had  allowed  yearly  ftipends  to  feveral  poor  {Indents.     He  gave 
a  confiderable  fum  to  beautify  and  adorn  the  cathedral  of  Can- 
terbury, and  build  a  fteeple  and  a  library,  which  he  furniflied 
with  many  valuable  books  in  all  kinds  of  learning  :  which  are 
all  reckoned  up  in  a  public  inllrument   made  by  the  prior  and 
monks  of  Canterbury,  and  dcfcribed  among   the   public  adls 
of  that  church  ;  in  which  they  promife  on  their  parts,  that  his 
body  fiiould  be  laid  in  the  tomb  that  he  had  caufed  to  be  built 

on 
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on  the  north  fide  of  the  chancel,  and  that  no  one  befide  fliould  be 
(Cver  buried  in  that  place.  He  alfo  contributed  to  the  building 
of  Croydon  church,  and  Rochefter  bridge.  He  died  April  12, 
1443,  having  enjoyed  the  archiepifcopal  fee  29  years,  and  was 
buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury  [h]. 

CHICOYNEAU  (FRAN901S)  counfellor  of  (late,  and  firfl  phy- 
(ician  to  the  french  king,  was  born  at  Montpellier  in  1672. 
Having  obtained  his  do6lor's  degree,  though  no  more  than  21 
years  old,  he  was  fent  to  ftop  the  progrefs  of  the  plague  then 
raging  at  Marfeilles,  by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of  the  -king- 
dom. The  boldnefs  and  confidence  with  which  he  enter&d 
that  city,  where  every  one  feemed  only  waiting  for  death, 
had  a  ftriking  efFedl  on  their  fears.  He  encouraged  the  inhabi- 
tants and  quieted  their  alarms  by  his  prefence  j  hope  feemed 
to  reanimate  every  breaft,  and  his  fuccefs  was  beyond  expecta- 
tion. His  fervices  were  rewarded  by  marks  of  honour  and 
a  penfion  from  the  king.  In  173 1  he  was  called  to  court  to 
l>e  phyfician  to  the  royal  children,  by  the  interefl  of  Chirac, 
whofe  daughter  he  had  married  ;  and  after  whofe  death  he  was 
rnade  firft  phyfician  to  the  king,  counfellor  of  (late,  and  fuperin- 
tendant  of  the  mineral  waters  of  the  kingdom.  He  died  at  Ver- 
iailles  in  1752,  aged  near  80.  The  moft  curious  of  his  works 
is  that  wherein  he  maintains  that  the  plague  is  not  contagious ; 
Lyons  and  Parjs,  172',  i2mo. 

CHICOYNEAU  (Francois),  born  at  Montpellier  in  1702, 
was  brought  up  under  his  father,  the  fubjccl  of  the  foregoing 
article.  1  he  famous  Chirac  afterwards  taught  aim  the  elements 
of  phyfic;  he  was  inftru£led  in  anatorhy  by  du  Vernay  and 
Winflow,  and  botany  by  Vaillant.  Chicoyneau,  being  endowed 
by  nature  with  excellent  difpofitions,  could  not  fail  of  making 
great  progrefs  under  fuch  mailers.  The  demonftration  of  the 
virtues  of  plants  was  his  firil  fundlion  in  the  univerfity  of  Mont- 
pellier, which  he  executed  with  great  fuccefs.  i  he  royal  gar- 
den of  that  town,  the  moft  antient  in  the  kingdom,  the  work  of 
Henry  IV.  was  entirely  renewed  in  a  very  ihort  time.  He  died 
in  1740,  at  the  age  of  38,  profeflbr  and  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
verfity of  Montpellier,  being  the  5th  of  his  family  that  had  en- 
joyed that  dignity. 

CHIFFLET  (John  James),  a  phyfician,  was  born  at  Befan- 
9on,  a  town  of  Franche  Comte,  in  1588.  He  was  defcended 
from  a  family,  which  had  greatly  diftinguifiied  itfelf  by  literary 

[h]  It  appears  from   theMSS.of  hp.  fliould  Tary.     The  portrait  in  wood,    in 

BecUynton,  preferved  in  the  Lambeth  li-  the  Lambeth  gallery,  appears  to  be  much 

brary,  that  abp.  Chichley,  when  upwards  of  younger  than  another  in  the  poffcflion  of 

80,  pedtisned  the  pope  for  leave  to  refr^n  Mr.    Nichols,  which    lalt  exadly   agrees 

Canterbury  ;    which  the  pope  would  not  with  a  reprefentation  of  him  in  glafs,  pre- 

agrce  to.     Living  to  fo  great  an  age,  it  ferved  in  a  window^  in  the  Lambeth  1;- 

is   not    lurpiifuig    that  pidui«5   of  him  brary. 

merit, 
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inerit,  as  well  as  by  the  fervlces  it  had  done  its  country.  He 
was  educated  at  Befan^on,  and  then  travelled  through  feveral 
parts  of  Europe,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  all  the  men 
of  letters,  and  in  every  place  made  his  way  into  the  cabinets  of 
the  curious.  At  his  return  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  practice 
of  phylic  ;  but  being  fent  by  the  town  of  Befancon,  where  he 
had  been  conful,  on  an  embafly  to  Elizabeth  Clara  Eugenia, 
archduchefs  of  the  Low  Countries,  that  princefs  was  fo  pleafed 
with  him,  that  Ihe  prevailed  with  him  to  continue  with  her  in 
quality  of  phyfician  in  ordinary.  Afterwards  he  became  phy- 
fician  to  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  who  honoured  him  very  highly, 
and  treated  him  with  great  kindnefs.  Chifflet  imagined,  that 
thefe  bounties  and  honours  obliged  him  to  take  up  arms  again  ft 
all  who  were  at  variance  with  his  mailer ;  and  this  induced  him 
to  write  his  book^  intituled,  "  Vindicix  Hifpanicae,"  againft  the 
French.  He  wrote  feveral  pieces  in  latin,  which  were  both  in- 
genious and  learned.  He  died  very  old,  and  left  a  fon  John 
Chifflet,  who  afterwards  made  a  figure  in  the  republic  of  letters, 
and  particularly  for  his  knowledge  of  the  hebrew.  He  had 
another  fon,  called  Julius  Chifflet,  well  (killed  in  languages  and 
in  the  civil  law,  and  who  had  the  honour  to  be  invited  to  Madrid 
by  the  king  of  Spain  in  1648,  where  he  was  made  chancellor' 
of  the  order  of  the  golden  fleece.  Thefe  was  alfo  Philip  Chif- 
flet canon  of  Befancon,  &c.  Laurence  and  Peter  Francis  Chifflet, 
jefuits,  who  were  all  men  of  high  reputation  in  the  learned 
world. 

CHILLINGWORTH  (William),  a  divine  of  the  church  of 
England,  c-elebrated  for  his  great  parts  and  Ikill  in  defending 
the  caufe  of  proteftants  againlt  papifts,  was  the  fon  of  Williana 
Chillingworth,  citizen,  afterwards  mayor  of  Oxford,  and  born 
there  Odober  1602.  He  was  baptized  on  the  laft  of  that 
month  J  Laud,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  but  then  fellow  of 
St.  John's  college,  being  his  godfather.  After  he  had  been 
educated  in  grammar- learning  at  a  private  fchool  in  that  city, 
he  was  admitted  of  Trinity  college ;  of  which  he  was  chofcn 
fcholar  June  2,  1618,  and  fellow  June  10,  1628;  after  having 
taken  his  degrees  of  S^.  A.  and  M.  A.  in  the  regular  way.  He 
did  not  confine  his  Hudies  to  divinity  ;  he  applied  himfelf  with 
great  fuccefs  to  mathematics  ;  and,  what  ftiews  the  extent  of 
his  genius,  he  was  alfo  accounted  a  good  poet.  Accordingly,  fir 
John  Suckling  has  mentioned  him,  in  his  Seffion  of  the  poets  : 

There  was  Selden,  and  he  fat  hard  by  the  chair  ; 
Wainman  not  far  off,  which  was  vcr)'  fair. 
Sands  with  Townfliend,  for  they  kept  no  order, 
Digby  and  Chillhigfworth  a  little  further. 

SucKtiKC**  Works. 

The 
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The  ccnverfation  and  ftudy  of  the  univerfity  fcholars,  in  his 
time,  turned  chiefly  upon  the  controverfies  between  the  church 
of  England  and  the  church  of  Rome  ;  occafioned  by  the  uncom- 
mon liberty  allowed  the  romiili  prieffcs  by  James  I.  and  Charles  I. 
Several  of  them  lived  at  or  near  Oxford^  and  made  frequent  at- 
tempts upon  the  young  fcholars;  fome  of  whom  they  deluded 
to  the  romidi  religion,  and  afterwards  conveyed  to  the  englKh 
feminaries  beyond  fea.  Among  thefe  there  was  the  famous 
jefuit  John  Fiflicr,  alias  John  Ferfe,  for  that  was  his  true  name, 
who  was  then  much  at  Oxford :  and  Chillingworth  being  ac- 
counted a  very  ingenious  man,  Fifher  ufed  all  poffible  means  of 
being  acquainted  with  him.  Their  converfation  foon  turned 
upon  the  points  controverted  between  the  two  churches ;  but, 
niore  particularly,  on  the  nccefhty  of  an  infallible  living  judge 
in  matters  of  faith.  Chillingworth  found  himfeif  unable  to  an- 
fwer  the  arguments  of  the  jefuit  on  this  head  ;  and  being  con- 
vinced of  the  neceffity  of  fuch  a  judge,  he  was  eafily  brought  to 
believe  that  this  judge  was  to  be  found  in  the  church  of  Rome  ; 
that  therefore  the  church  of  Rome  muft  be  the  true  church, 
and  the  only  church  in  which  men  could  be  faved-  Upon  this 
he  forfook  the  communion  of  the  church  of  England,  and 
with  incredible  fatisfaclion  of  mind  embraced  the  romifti  re- 
ligion. 

In  order  to  fecure  his  conquefl:,  Fiflier  perfuaded  him  to  go 
over  to  the  college  of  the  jefuits  at  Doway  ;  and  he  was  defired 
to  fet  down  in  writing  the  motives  or  reafons  which  had  engaged 
him  to  embrace  the  romifh  religion.  But  his  godfather  Laud, 
•who  was  then  bifhop  of  London,  hearing  of  this  affair,  and 
being  extremely  concerned  at  it,  wrote  to  him  ;  and  Chilling- 
worth's  anfwer  expreffing  much  moderation,  candour,  and  im- 
partiality that  prelate  continued  to  correfpond  with  him,  and  to 
prefs  him  with  feveral  arguments  againft  the  doclrine  and  prac- 
tice of  the  romanifts.  This  fet  him  upon  a  new  enquiry,  which 
had  the  defired  effecl.  But  the  place  where  he  was  not  being 
fuitable  to  the  ftate  of  a  free  and  impartial  enquirer,  he  re- 
folved  to  come  back  to  England,  and  left  Doway  in  163 1,  after 
a  flicrt  ftay  there.  Upon  his  return,  he  was  received  with 
great  kindnefs  and  affection  by  bilhop  Laud,  who  approved  his 
defign  of  retiring  to  Oxford,  of  which  univerfity  that  prelate  was 
then  chancellor,  In  order  to  complete  the  important  work  he 
was  then  upon,  "  A  free  Enquiry  into  Religion."  At  laft, 
after  a  thorough  examination,  the  proteftant  principles  appear- 
ing to  him  the  moll  agreeable  to  holy  fcripture  and  reafon,  he 
declared  for  them.  ;  and  having  fully  difcovered  the  fophiflry 
of  the  motives  which  had  induced  him  to  go  over  to  the 
cliurch  of  Rome,  he  wrote  a  paper  about  16^4  to  confute  them, 
but  did  not   think  proper  to  pubUrn  it.     This  paper  is  now 
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Joft  :  for  though  we  have  a  paper  of  his  upon  the  fame  fubjeft^ 
which  wasfirft  publi(hed  in  1687, among  his  additional  difcourfes, 
ret  it  feems  to  have  been  written  on  fome  other  occafion,  proba- 
bly at  the  defire  of  feme  of  his  friends.  1  hat  his  return  to  the 
church  of  England  was  owing  to  biihop  Laud,  appears  from  that 
prelate's  appeal  to  the  letters  which  palled  between  them ;  which 
appeal  was  made  in  his  fpeech  before  the  lords  at  his  trial,  in 
order  to  vindicate  himfelf  from  the  charge  of  popery. 

As,  in  forfaking  the  church  of  England,  as  well  as  in  re- 
turning to  it,  he  was  folely  influenced  by  a  love  of  truth,  fo, 
upon  the  fame  principles,  even  after  his  return  to  proteftantifm, 
he  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  re-examine  the  grounds 
of  it.  This  appears  from  a  letter  he  wrote  to  Sheldon,  con- 
taining fome  fcruples  he  had  about  leaving  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  returning  to  the  church  of  England  :  and  thefe  fcruples, 
which  he  declared  ingenuoufly  to  his  friends,  feemed  to  have 
occafioned  a  report,  but  it  was  a  very  falfe  and  groundlefs  cue, 
that  he  had  turned  papift  a  fecond  time,  and  then  proteftant 
again.  His  return  to  the  proteftant  religion  making  much 
noife,  he  became  engaged  in  feveral  difputes  with  thofe  of  the 
romifla  j  and  particularly  with  John  Lewgar,  John  Floyd  a 
jefuit,  who  went  under  the  name  of  Daniel,  or  Daji.  a  Jefu, 
and  White.  Lewgar,  a  great  zealot  for  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  one  who  had  been  an  intimate  friend  of  our  author,  as 
foon  as  he  heard  of  his  return  to  tlie  church  of  England,  fent 
him  a  very  angry  and  abufive  letter ;  to  which  Chillingworth 
returned  fo  mild  and  affectionate  an  anfwer,  tliat  Lewgar  could 
not  help  being  touched  with  it,  and  defired  to  fee  his  old  friend 
again.  They  had  a  conference  upon  religion  before  Skinner 
and  Sheldon  ;  and  we  have  a  paper  of  Chillingworth  printed 
among  the  additional  difcourfes  above  mentioned,  which  feems 
to  contain  the  abftracl  or  fummary  of  their  difpute.  Befide* 
the  pieces  already  mentioned,  he  wrote  one  to  demonftratc, 
that  "  the  doclrine  of  infallibility  is  neither  evident  of  itfelf, 
nor  grounded  upon  certain  and  infallible  reafons,  nor  warranted 
by  any  palTage  of  fcripture.'^  And  in  two  other  papers  he 
fhews,  that  the  church  of  Rome  had  formerly  erred  ;  firft,  "  by 
admitting  of  infants  to  the  euchariil,  and  holding,  that  without 
it  they  could  noc  be  faved  ■"  and  fecondly,  "  by  teaching  the 
tloclrine  of  the  millenaries,  viz.  that  before  the  world's  cn^ 
Chrift  fiiall  reign  upon  tlie  earth  1 000  years,  and  that  the  faints 
ihould  live  under  him  in  all  holinefs  and  happinefs :"  both 
which  doctrines  are  condemned  as  falfe  and  heretical  by  the 
prefent  church  of  Rome.  He  wrote  alfo  a  fhort  letter,  in  an- 
Iwer  to  fome  objections  put  to  him  by  one  of  his  friends ; 
wherein  he  {hews,  that  "  neither  the  fatliers  nor  the  councils 
are  infallible  witneiTes  of  tradition ;  and  that  the  iniaiiibilitv  of 
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the  church  of  Rome  muft  firft  of  all  be  proved  from  fcripture. 
Laftly,  he  wrote  an  anfwer  to  fome  paflages  In  the  dialogues 
publiftied  under  the  name  of  Rufhworth.     In  1635  he  was  en- 
gaged in  a  work  which  gave  hini  a  far  greater  opportunity  to 
confute  the  principles  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  to  vindicate 
the  religion  of  proteftants.     A  jefuit,  who  went  by  the  name 
of  Edward  Knott,  though  his  true  name  was  Matthias  Wilfon, 
had  publiflied  in  1630  a  little  book,  called,  "  Charity  miftaken, 
with  the  want  whereof  catholics  are  unjuflly  charged :  for  af- 
firming, as  they  do  with  grief,  that  proteflancy  unrepented  dc- 
flroys  falvation."     This  was  anfwered  by  Dr.  Potter,  provoft  of 
Queen's  college    n  Oxford  -,   and  his  anfwer  came  out  in  1633 
with  this  title  :   "  Want  of  charity  juftly  charged  on  all  fuch  ro- 
manifts  as  dare  without  truth  or  modelly  affirm,  that  proteflancy 
dellroyeth  falvation."     The  jefuit  replied  in  1634  under  this 
title  :  "  Mercy  and  Truth,  or  charity  maintained  by  catholics : 
.-.  .  .  with  the  want  whereof  they  are  unjuflly  charged,  for  af- 
firming that  protefuancy  dellroyeth  falvation."     ChilHngworth 
undertook   to  anfwer   this  reply  ;    and  Knott  being  informed 
of  it,  refolved  to  prejudice  the  public  both  againft  the  author 
and  his  book,  in  a  libel,  called,    "  A  Diredlion  to  be  obferved 
by  N.  N.  if  he  means  to  proceed  in  anfwering  the  book  intituled,- 
Mercy  and  Truth,  &c.  printed  in  1636,  permiilu  fuperiorum  :" 
in  which  libel  he  makes  no  fcruple  to  reprefent  Chillingworth 
as  a  focinian.     Chiltingworth's  anfwer  to  Knott  was  very  near- 
ly finiflied  in  the  beginning  of  1637  ;  when  Laud,  who  knev?r 
our  author's  freedom  in  delivering  his  thoughts,  and  was  under 
fome  apprehenfion  he  might  indulge  it  too  much  in  his  book, 
recommended  the  revifal  of  it  to  Dr,  Prideaux,  profelfor  of  di- 
vinity at  Oxford,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Worcefter  j  and  deiired 
it  might  be  publifhed  with  his  approbation  annexed  to  it.     Tc 
Dr.  Prideaux  were  added.  Dr.  Baylie,  vice-chancellor,  and  Dr/ 
Fell,   lady  Margaret's  profeflbr  in  divinity,  for  the  examination 
of  his  book-,   and  at  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  publiflied  with 
their  approbation  under  this  title  :  "  The  religion  of  proteftants' 
a   fafe  way  to   falvation  :  or,  an  anfwer  to   a  book  intituled, 
Mercy  and  Truth,  or  Charity  maintained  by  catholics,  which 
pretends    to  prove  the  contrary  "     It  was  prefented  by  the  au- 
thor to  Charles  I.  with  a  very  elegant,  modeft,  and  pious  dedi- 
cation :  from   whence  we  learn  this  remarkable  circumfl:ancey> 
that   Dr.  Potter's  vindication  of  the  proteifant  religion  againft 
Knott's  books   was  written  by  fpecial  order  of  the  king ;  and 
that,    by  giving  fuch  an  order,  that  prince,  betides  the  general- 
good,  had  alfo  fome  aim  at  the  recovery  of  Chillingworth  from 
the  danger  he  was  then  in  by  the  change  of  his  religion.     This 
work  was  received  with  a  general  applaufe ;  and  what  perhaps 
never  happened  to  any  other  controverlial  work  of  that  buk, 
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two  'editions  of  It  were  publiftied  within  lefs  than  five  months : 
the  firft  at  Oxford,  1638,  in  folio;  the  fecond  at  London,  with 
fome  fmali  improvements,  the  fame  year.  A  third  was  pub- 
liihed  in  1664;  to  which  were  added  fome  pieces  of  Chilling- 
worth  ;  a  fourth  in  1674;  a  fifth  in  1684,  with  the  addition 
of  his  letter  to  Lewgar,  mentioned  above.  In  1687,  when  the 
nation  was  in  imminent  danger  of  popery,  this  book  being  look- 
ed upon  as  the  moft  effe£lual  prefervative  againft  it.  Dr.  John 
Patrick,  at  the  requeft  of  the  London  clergy,  publlfhed  an 
abridgement  of  it  in  4to,  with  the  additional  pieces,  which  we 
have  taken  notice  of  already.  The  jefuit  Knott,  as  well  as 
Floyd  and  Lacy,  jefuits,  wrote  againil  Chillingworth ;  but 
their  anfwers  have  been  entirely  negledled  and  forgotten,  while 
his  work  remains  a  lafting  monument  of  found  reafon  and  pure 
religion,  and  will  be  read  fo  long  as  either  the  one  or  the  other 
has  any  footlleps  among  us.  "^ 

In  the  mean  time  he  had  refufed  preferment,  which  was 
offered  him  by  fir  Thomas  Coventry  keeper  of  the  great  feal, 
becaufe  his  confcience  would  not  allow  him  to  fubfcribe  the  39 
articles,  Confidering,  that,  by  fubfcribing  the  articles,  he  raufl; 
not  only  declare  willingly,  and  ex  animoy  that  every  one  of  the 
articles  is  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  but  alfo  that  the  book 
of  common  prayer  contained  nothing  contrary  to  the  word 
of  God  ;  that  it  might  lawfully  be  ufed  ;  and  that  he  himfelf 
would  ule  it :  and  conceiving  at  the  fame  time,  that,  both  in 
the  articles,  and  in  the  book  of  common  prayer,  there  were 
fome  things  repugnant  to  the  fcripture,  or  which  were  not  law* 
ful  to  be  ufed,  he  fully  refolved  to  lofe  for  ever  all  hopes  of  pre- 
ferment, rather  than  comply  with  the  fubfcriptions  required. 
One  of  his  chief  obje(5lions  to  the  common  prayer  related  to 
the  athanafian  creed  ;  the  damnatory  claufes  of  which  he  looked 
upon  as  contrary  to  the  word  of  God.  Another  objection 
concerned  the  fourth  commandment ;  which,  by  the  prayer 
fubjoined  to  it,  "  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us,"  Sec.  appeared  to 
him  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  chriftian  law,  and  confequently 
to  bind  chriilians  to  the  obfervation  of  the  jewifh  fabbath. 
Thefe  fcruples  of  our  author,  about  fubfcribing  the  articles, 
furnillied  his  antagonift  Knott  with  an  objeclion  againft  him, 
as  an  improper  champion  for  the  proteftant  caufe.  To  which 
he  anfwers,  in  the  clofe  of  his  preface  to  the  "  Religion  of 
Proteftants."  He  expreiles  here  not  only  his  readinefs  to 
fubfcribe,  but  alfo  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  fenfe  and  intent 
of  fuch  a  fubfcription  :  which  he  now  takes  to  be  a  fubfcrip- 
tion  of  peace  or  union,  and  not  of  belief  or  alTent,  as  he 
formerly  thought  it  was.  And,  as  he  did  within  a  few  months 
adlually  fubfcribe,  we  have  reafon  to  believe  he  did  it  in  the 
fame  fenfe;  efpecially  if  we  confider,  that  this  was  alfo  the 
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fcnfc  of  archblfliop  Laud,  with  which  he  could  not  then  be  nrt- 
»cqunintcd  :  and  of  his  friend  Sheldon,  who  laboured  to  con- 
vince him  of  it,  and  was,  no  doubt,  the  perfon  that  brought 
him  at  laft  into  it.  For  there  is,  in  Des  Maizeaux's  account, 
a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Sheldon  upon  this  occafion  ;  and 
it  fcems  there  pafied  feveral  letters  between  them  upon  this 
iubjcct. 

\Vhen  he  bad  got  the  better  of  his  fcruple?,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  chancellorfhip  of  Saliibury,  with  the  prebend  of 
Bvixworth  in  Novthamptonfliire  annexed  j  and,  as  appears 
from  the  fubfeription-boo-Jc  of  the  church  of  Sahfbury,  upon 
July  20,  1638,  complied  with  the  ufual  fubfcription.  About 
the  fame  time  he  was  appointed  mafter  of  Wigfton's  hofpital 
in  Lekederfhire  -,  "  both  which,"  fays  Wood,  "  and  per- 
haps tome  other  preferments,  he  kept  to  his  dying  day."  hi 
1646  he  was  deputed  by  the  chapter  of  Salifbury  their  proc- 
ixyv  in  convocation.  He  was  likewifc  deputed  to  the  convo- 
cation which  met  the  fame  year  with  the  new  parHament, 
and  was  opened  Nov.  4.  In  1642  he  was  put  into  the  roll 
with  fbme  others  by  his  majefty  to  be  created  D.  D. ;  but,  the 
civil  war  breaking  out,  he  came  not  to  take  that  degree,  nor 
was  he  diplomated.  He  was  zealoufly  attached  to  the  royal 
party,  and  at  the  fiege  of  Gloucefler,  begun  Aug.  10,  1643, 
was  prefient  in  the  king's  army ;  where  he  advifed  and  directed 
the  making  certain  engines  for  aflliulting  the  town,  after  the 
manner  of  the  roman  teftudwes  cum  pluteis.  Soon  after,  having 
accompanied  the  lord  Hopton,  general  of  the  king's  forces  in 
the  weit,  to  Arundel  caftle  in  Suflex,  and  choofing  to  rcpofe 
himfelf  in  that  garrifon,  on  account  of  an  indifpofition  occafion- 
ed  -by  the  feverity  of  the  feafon,  he  was  there  taken  prifoner, 
'Dec.  9,  1643,  by  the  parliament  forces  under  the  command  of 
fir  William  Waller,  who  obliged  the  caftle  to  furrender.  But 
his  illnefs  increadng,  and  not  being  able  to  go  to  London  with 
the  garrifon,  he  obtained  leave  to  be  conveyed  to  Chichefter ; 
where  he  was  lodged  in  the  bifhop's  palace  ;  and  where  after  a 
fliort  illnefs  he  died.  We  have  a  very  particular  account  of 
his  ficknefs  and  death,  written  by  his  great  adverfary  Mr. 
Cheynell,  who  accidentally  met  hira  at  Arundel  caftle,  and 
frequently  vifited  him  at  Chichefter  till  he  died.  It  was 
indeed  at  the  requeft  of  this  gentleman,  that  our  author  was  re- 
moved to  Chicl.efterj  where  Cheynell  attended  him  conftantly, 
and  behaved  to  him  with  as  much  compaffion  and  charity,  as  his 
perfecuting  and  uncharitable  principles  would  fufl'cr  him.  1  here 
is  no  reafon  however  to  doubt  the  truth  of  Cheynells  account, 
as  to  the  moft  material  circumftances  contained  in  it ;  and  from 
it  we  learn,  that  Chillingworth  was  attended,  during  his  fick- 
nefs, and  provided  with  all  neGeirarie3>  by  one  lieutenant  Gol- 
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ledge  and  his  wife  Chriftobel,  at  the  comm^md  of  the  governor 
of  Chicheftcr ;  that  at  firft  he  refufed  the  afEftance  of  fir  Wil- 
liam Waller's  phyfician,  but  afterwards  was  perfuaded  to  admit 
his  vifits,  though  his  dillemper  was  too  far  gone  to  leave  any 
hopes  of  his  recovery ;  that  his  indifpofition  was  increafed  by 
the  abufive  treatment  he  met  with  from  mod  of  the  officers 
who  were  taken  prifoners  with  him  in  Arundel  caftle,  and  who 
looked  upon  him  as  a  fpy  fet  over  them  and  their  proceedings  ; 
and  that,  during  his  whole  illnefs,  he  was  often  teaied  by  Chey- 
nell  himfelf,  and  by  an  officer  of  the  garrifon  of  Chichefter, 
with  impertinent  queftions  and  difputes.  If  this  be  a  true  ac- 
count, as  moft  probably  it  is,  lord  Clarendon  was  mifinformed 
in  relation  to  his  death  ;  for,  after  having  obferved  that  he  wa» 
taken  prifoner  in  Arundel  caftle,  he  adds :  "  As  foon  as  his 
perfon  was  known,  which  would  have  drawn  reverence  from  any 
noble  enemy,  the  clergy  that  attended  that  army,  profecuted  him 
with  all  the  inhumanity  imaginable  :  fo  that  by  their  barbarous 
ufage  he  died  within  a  few  days,  to  the  grief  of  all  that  knew 
him,  and  of  many  who  knew  him  not,  but  by  his  book,  and  the 
repatation  he  had  with  learned  men."  From  whence  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  noble  hiftorian  did  not  know,  or  had  forgot, 
that  he  was  fcnt  to  Chichefter,  but  believed  that  he  died  in 
Arundel  caftle,  and  within  a  few  days  after  the  taking  of  it  by 
fir  William  Waller.  Wood  tells  us  alio,  that  the  roval  party 
in  Chichefter  looked  upon  the  impertinent  difcourfes  of  Chey- 
nell  to  our  author,  as  a  (hortening  of  his  days.  He  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  died  Jan.  30,  though  the  day  is  not  precifely 
known,  and  was  buried,  according  to  his  own  defire,  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  Chichefter.  Cheynell  appeared  at  his  fu- 
neral, and  gave  a  new  and  uncommon  inftance  of  his  zeal  and 
orthodoxy,  which  we  have  related  already  under  his  article. 

For  his  character  Wood  has  given  the  following :  "  He 
was  a  moft  noted  philofopher  and  orator,  and,  without  doubt, 
a  poet  alfo  ;  and  had  fuch  an  admirable  faculty  in  reclaiming 
fchifmatics  and  confuting  papifts,  that  none  in  his  time  went 
beyond  him.  He  had  alfo  very  great  fkiil  in  mathematics. — 
He  was  a  fubtle  and  quick  difputant,  and  would  feveral  times 
put  the  king's  profeflbr  to  a  pufti.  Hobbes  of  Malmeftiury 
would  often  fay,  that  he  was  like  a  iufty  fighting  fellow,  that 
did  drive  his  enemies  before  him,  but  would  often  give  his 
own  party  fmart  back-blows  :  and  it  was  the  current  opinion  of 
the  univerfity,  that  he  and  Lucius  lord  Falkland,"  who  by  the 
way  was  his  moft  intimate  friend,  "  had  fuch  extraordinary 
clear  reafon,  that,  if  the  great  Turk  or  Devil  were  to  be  con- 
verted, they  were  able  to  do  it.  He  was  a  man  of  little  ftature, 
but  of  great  foul :  which,  if  times  had  been  ferene,  and  life 
fpared,   might  hav^  done  incompaxabk  fervic^  to  the  church 
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of  England."  But  a  much  greater  than  Wood,  even  the  greaif 
.archbiihop  Tillotfon,  has  fpoken  of  him  in  the  highefl  terms 
imaginable  :  "  1  know  not  how  it  come*  to  pafs,"  fays  that 
eminent  prelate,  "  but  fo  it  is,  that  every  one  that  offers  to 
give  a  reafonable  account  of  his  faith,  and  to  eftablifh  religion 
upon  rational  principles,  is  prefently  branded  for  a  focinian  5 
of  which  we  have  a  fad  inftance  in  that  incomparable  perfon 
Mr.  Chillingworth,  the  glory  of  this  age  and  nation  ;  who,  for 
no  other  caufe  that  1  know  of,  but  his  worthy  and  fuccefsful 
attempts  to  make  chriftian  religion  i-eafonable,  and  to  difcover 
thofe  firm  and  folid  foundations  upon  which  our  faith  is  built, 
has  been  requited  with  this  black  and  odious  chara6ler.  But> 
if  this  be  focinianifm,  for  a  man  to  enquire  into  the  grounds 
and  reafons  of  chriftian  religion,  and  ro  endeavour  to  give  a 
fatisfaiSlory  account  why  he  believes  it,  I  know  no  way,  but 
that  all  confiderate  and  inquifitive  men,  that  are  above  fancy  and 
cnthufiafm,  muft  be  either  focinians  or  atheifts."  Mr.  Locke 
has  alfo  fpoken  of  Chillingworth  in  a  manner  that  does  him  the 
higheft  honour.  In  a  fmall  tradf,  containing  "  Some  thoughts 
concerning  reading  and  ftudy  for  a  gentleman,"  after  having  ob- 
ferved  that  the  art  of  fpeaking  well  confifts  chiefly  in  two  things, 
namely,  perfpicuity  and  right  reafoning,  and  propofed  Dr.  Tillot- 
fon as  a  pattern  for  the  attainment  of  the  art  of  fpeaking  clearlvj 
he  adds  :  ''  Befides  perfpicuity,  there  muft  be  alfo  right  reafon- 
ing, without  which,  perfpicuity  ferves  but  to  expofe  the  fpeaker. 
And  for  attaining  of  this,  1  fhould  propofe  the  conftant  reading 
of  Chillingworth,  who,  by  his  example,  will  teach  both  perfpi- 
cuity and  the  way  of  right  reafoning,  better  than  any  book 
that  I  know :  and  therefore  u'ill  deferve  to  be  read  upon  that 
iiccount  over  and  over  again  ;  not  to  fay  any  thing  of  his  ar- 
gument." 

It  may  not  be  amifs  juft  to  obferve,  that  befides  our  author's 
works  already  mentioned,  there  are  extant  fome  other  pieces 
of  his,  in  the  caufe  of  religion  and  loyalty,  never  yet  printed. 
'I  hey  are  in  the  archiepifcopal  library  at  Lambeth,  among  the 
manufcripts  of  Mr.  Henry  Wharton,  purchafed  by  archbifhop 
Tenifon. 

CHIRAC  (Peter),  firft  phyfician  to  the  french  king,  was 
born  in  1650  at  Conques  in  Rouergue,  and  educated  for  the 
church  j  but  the  inclination  of  the  abbe  Chirac  feeming  more 
decided  in  favour  of  medicine,  he  became  member  of  the  facul- 
ty of  Montpellicr  in  1682,  where  he  afterwards  read  lectures 
for  five  years  with  great  fuccefs.  Marftial  Noailles,  at  the  in- 
ilance  of  Barbeyrac,  then  the  moft  famous  phyfician  at  Mont- 
pellicr, gave  him  the  place  of  phyfician  to  the  army  of  Rouf- 
lillon  in  1692.  The  army  being  attacked  with  the  dyfentery 
the  following  year,  Chirac  was  extremely  fuccefsful  in  his 
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treatment  of  the  people.  The  duke  of  Orleans  took  him  with 
him  to  Italy  in  1706,  and  into  Spain  in  1707.  Homberg  dy- 
ing in  1715,  that  prince,  then  regent  of  the  kingdom,  made 
him  his  firll  phyfician;  and  on  the  death  of  Dodart  in  1730, 
he  had  the  fame  pofl  to  Louis  XV.  This  great  phyfician  died 
the  nth  of  March  1732,  at  the  age  of  82.  Rochefort  and 
Marfeilles  were  under  great  obligations  to  his  ftill ;  the  former 
of  thefe  cities  in  the  epidemic  diftemper  known  under  the 
name  of  tnaladie  de  Siam  .•  and  the  latter  during  the  raging  pef- 
tilence  in  1720.  While  in  favour  at  court  he  procured  for 
that  city  the  moft  able  phyficians,  the  mod  falutary  advice, 
and  the  moft  abundant  fuccours.  He  wrote,  i.  A  diflertation 
on  wounds.     2.  Medicinal  diilertations  and  confultatlons. 

CHISHULL  (Edmund),  a  very  ingenious  and  learned  man, 
was  the  fon  of  Paul  ChiftiuU,  bible-clerk  of  Qu.een'3  college, 
Cambridge ;  whom  Wood  fuppofes  to  have  taken  the  degree  of 
B.  A.  there,  and  who  was  admitted  M.  A.  at  Pembroke  col- 
lege, Oxford,  1634.  Edmund  was  born  at  Eyworth  in  Bed- 
fordihire  ;  admitted  fcholar  of  Corpus  Chrifti  college,  Oxford  9 
took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1693  ;  became  fellow  of  his  col- 
lege \  and  obtained  a  grant  of  the  traveller's  place  from  that  fo- 
ciety.  He  failed  from  England  Sept.  il,  1698  ;  and  arrived 
Nov.  19,  at  Smyrna,  where  he  was  chaplain  to  the  englifh  fac- 
tory till  Feb.  10,  1701-2.  He  took  the  degree  of  B.  D.  in 
June  1705;  and  was  prefented  by  John  Conyers,  efq.  in 
1708,  to  the  vicarage  of  Walthamftow  in  Etlex,  where  he 
died  May  i8,   1733. 

He  publilhed  a  latin  diflertation,  De  nummis  quibufdam  a 
Smyrnxis  in  medicorum  honorem  percufiis,  fubjoined  to  Mead's 
Harveian  oration,  printed  in  1724,  4to  ;  and  the  acknowledge- 
ments of  Mead  to  his  learned  friend  are  amply  and  elegantly  fet 
forth  in  a  preface  to  it.  Mead  alfo  gave  another  mark  of  his 
friendfhip  for  Chifhull,  after  his  death,  by  publifhing,  in  1747, 
his  Travels  in  Turkey  and  back  to  England,  fol. 

CHOISEUL  (Stephen  Francis  dug  de),  born  in  1719, 
and  died  in  1785.  After  having  been  ambafiador  at  Vienna, 
minifter  for  foreign  affairs,  of  war,  and  of  the  marine,  and  hav- 
ing had  the  entire  confidence  of  Louis  XV.  he  was  difgraced, 
and  enjoyed  a  great  confequence  in  his  retirement.  The  late 
king  of  Pruflia  ufed  to  call  him  the  coachman  of  Europe.  To 
his  dexterity  in  negotiation  was  partly  owing  the  peace  of  1763. 
He  experienced  the  common  lot  of  all  whcfe  talents  are  re- 
markably brilliant ;  much  good  has  been  faid  of  him,  and  much 
ill.  But  his  bittereil  enemies  could  never  deny  that  he  had  a 
ftrong  underftanding,  and  was  diligent  in  bufinefs ;  that  he 
poffefled  the  art  of  penetrating  into  the  characlers  of  men,  and 
pf  taking  advantage  of  events.    The  men  of  letters  and  poets. 
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that  were  pcnfioned  by  him  have  painted  him  in  glowing  co- 
lours, as  the  naofl;  magnanimous  of  mankind ;  while  fuch  as 
had  no  (hare  in  his  bounties  have  endeavoured  to  weaken  this 
praife,  by  cenfuring  his  adminiftration  for  the  want  of  cecono- 
my.  But,  if  he  was  fometimes  lavilh  of  the  public  money,  he 
certainly  was  not  fparing  of  his  own.  From  whence  we  may 
conclude,  that  generority  was  a  virtue  to  which  he  was  naturally 
inclined. 

CHOISI  (Francis  Timolf.on  de),  prior  of  St.  Lo,  and 
<lean  of  the  cathedral  of  Bayeux,  one  of  the  forty  of  the  french 
academy,  was  horn  at  Pgris  in  1644.  His  paternal  grandfather 
was  famous  for  playing  in  a  fuperior  manner  at  chefs.  The 
marquis  d'O,  fuperintendant  of  the  finances,  who  thought  him- 
felf  a  mailer  of  that  gc^me,  determined  to  try  his  ftrength  with 
him.  Choifi  had  not  only  the  addrefs  to  let  him  win,  but  the 
ilill  greater  of  feeming  to  defend  himfelf  with  his  utmoft  abi- 
lity. The  minifler  thenceforward  attached  himfelf  to  his  ad- 
yerfary,  found  he  had  talents  for  bufinefs,  employed  him  in  fe- 
veral  fecret  negotiations,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  making 
of  his  fortune.  The  abbe  de  Choifi,  his  grandfon,  received  a 
good  education  j  but  his  mother  foon  Ipoiled  him  by  excefiive 
fondnefs.  His  youth  was  pafledin  a  diforderly  manner.  It  is 
very  true  that  he  fpcnt  fome  years  in  great  libertinifm  at  an  ef- 
tate  near  Bourges  •,  but  it  is  not  true  that  while  he  led  this  life 
lit  wrote  his  Ecclefiaflical  Hiftory,  as  we  are  told  by  Voltaire, 
who  often  facrifices  truth  to  a  bon  mot.  The  firft  volume  of 
that  work  appeared  in  1703.  The  abbe  Choifi  was  then  near 
upon  60  :  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  him  to  have  retained 
to  that  age  the  graces  and  figure  necefiary  for  playing  fuch  5 
part  as  that.  In  1685  he  was  fent  in  quality  of  ambaflador  to 
the  king  of  Siam,  who  had  fome  thoughts  of  turning  chriftian. 
The  abbe  de  Choifi  got  himfelf  to  be  ordained  prieft  in  the 
Indies  by  the  apoftolical  vicar.  He  died  the  2d  of  October 
J 724,  at  Paris,  aged  Si.  The  vivacity  of  his  chara£ler,  th^ 
charms  of  hjs  wit,  his  gentlenefs  and  urbanity  caufed  him  to  be 
more  carefTed  perhaps  than  efteemed.  This  author  was  not 
Jearned  j  and  he  was  very  far  from  wanting  to  be  thought  fo. 
A  proof  of  this  may  be  feen  in  the  artlefs  account  he  gives  to 
one  of  his  friends,  of  hi^  conyerfatipns,  or  rather  of  his  filenc? 
with  the  learned  miffionaries  whom  he  found  on  his  cmbafiy  to 
Siam  ':  *'  I  have,"  faid  he,  '*  a  place  of  liflener  in  their  meet- 
ings, and  I  there  obferve  a  great  modefty,  and  Ihew  no  itch  for 
fpeaking.  When  the  ball  naturally  comes  to  me,  and  I  feel 
myfelf  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  matter  in  hand,  then  I 
allow  myfelf  to  be  forced  to  take  a  part,  and  I  fpeak  in  a  low 
voice,  modeft  in  my  tone  as  well  as  in  my  words.  This  hasau 
admirable  effect  •,  and  often  when  I  fay  nothing,  it  is  thougl,t 
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tKat  I  do  not  choofe  to  talk :  whereas  the  true  reafon  of  my  filence 
is  a  profound  ignorance,  which  it  is  as  well  to  conceal  from  the 
eyes  of  others."  Of  his  works  we  may  mention,  i.  Journal  of 
the  voyage  to  Siam,  410.  and  i2mo.  This  work,  written  in  aa 
eafy  llyle,  lively  and  abounding  in  entertainment,  is  fometimes 
deficient  in  point  of  truth';  it  is  befides  very  fuperficial,  as  well 
as  the  reft  of  his  books.  2.  The  life  of  David,  4to.  and  that  of 
Solomon,  I2m6.  with  an  interpretation  of  the  pfaims  and  the 
difcrepances  between  the  hebrew  and  the  vulgate.  3-  The  hif- 
tory  of  France  during  the  reigns  of  St.  Louis,  Philip  of  Vaiois, 
king  John,  Charles  V.  and  Charles  VI.  in  5  vols.  4to.  re- 
printed in  1750,  4  vols.  i2mo.  4.  The  imitation  of  J.  C. 
tranllated  into  french.  1  he  firft  edition  was  dedicated  to  ma- 
dame  Maintenon,  with  the  motto  ;  Audi,  filia,  &  vide,  &  in- 
clinaauremtuam,  &  concupifcet  rex  decorem  tuum.  This  was 
omitted  in  the  fecond  edition  on  account  of  the  commentaries 
it  occafioned.  5.  An  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  in  1 1  vols.  4to. 
6.  Memoirs  for  the  hiftory  of  Louis  XIV.  2  vols.  i2mo.  7. 
Memoirs  of  the  countefs  des  Barres,  1736,  i2mo.  This  is  the 
hiftory  of  the  extravagancies  of  the  author's  youth.  8.  Four  di- 
alogues on  the  immortality  ofthefoul,  on  the  being  of  God,  on 
providence,  and  on  religion;  1684,  i2mo. fince  reprinted.ini 7 68. 

CHOUL  (GuiLLAUME  Du),  a  gentleman  of  Lyons,  bailif  of 
the  mountains  of  Dauphiny,  travelled  over  Italy  for  improving 
himfelf  in  the  knowledge  of  antiquity  ;  is  known  by  a  fcarce 
and  excellent  treatife  of  the  Religion  and  Caftrametation  of  the 
antient  Romans.  This  fingular  work  of  antiquities  is  remark- 
able, efpecially  for  its  fecond  part,  which  treats  of  the  manner 
of  pitching  and  fortifying  tlie  camps  ufed  by  the  Romans,  of 
their  difcipiine  and  their  military  exercifes.  It  has  been  tranf- 
lated  into  latin  and  Italian.  The  former,  Amft.  1685,  410.  the 
other  Lyons,  '559,  fol :  both  editions  are  fcarce,  but  lefs  fo  than 
the  french  original,  Lyons  1556,  though  not  fo  well  executed. 

CHRISTINA,  queen  of  Sweden,  and  daughter  of  Guftavus 
Adolphus  the  Great,  was  born  Dec.  8,  1626;  and  has  at  leaft 
been  as  famous  as  her  father  was  before  her.  She  fucceeded 
him  in  the  government  of  the  kingdom  in  1633,  and  governed 
it  with  great  wifdom  and  prudence  till  1654;  when  (herefigned 
if  in  favour  of  her  coufm  Charles  Guftavus.  Some  time  be- 
fore her  reHgnation,  Anthony  Macedo,  a  jefuit,  was  chofen  by 
John  IV.  king  of  Portugal,  to  accompany  the  ambafTador  he 
lent  into  Sweden  to  queen  Chriftina  ;  and  the  jefuit  pleafed 
this  princefs  fo  highly,  that  flie  fecrerly  opened  to  him  the  de- 
{jgn  (he  had  of  changing  her  religion.  She  fent  him  to  Rome 
with  letters  to  the  general  of  the  jefuits ;  in  which  (lie  defired 
that  two  of  their  fociety  might  be  difpatched  to  her,  Italians 
\ij  nation,  and  learned  men,  who  fliould  take  another  habit 
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that  fhe  might  confer  with  them  at  more  eafe  upon  matters  of 
religion.  Her  requeft  was  granted  •,  and  two  jefuits  v/ere  im- 
mediately fent  to  her,  viz.  Francis  Malines,  divinity  profeiror 
at  Turin,  and  Paul  Cafatus,  profelTor  of  mathematics  at  Rome, 
who  eafily  efiecled  what  Anthony  Macedo,  the  firft  confidant  of 
her  defign,  had  begun.  She  then  retired  to  Rome  ;  yet,  upon 
the  death  of  Charles  Guftavus,  which  happened  in  1660,  re- 
turned to  Sweden,  with  an  intent  to  refume  the  government. 
But  this  could  not  be  admitted,  becaufe,  by  the  laws  and  con- 
ftitution  of  the  land,  roman  catholics  are  excluded  from  the 
crown ;  and  therefore  flie  confirmed  her  abdication  the  fame 
year,  refervang  only  the  free  exercife  of  the  loman  catholic  re- 
ligion for  herfelf,  domeflics,  and  attendants,  in  cafe  (he  fnould 
afterwards  return  to  Sweden.  She  did  not  return,  but  died  at 
Rome  April  19,   1689,  aged  63. 

She  was  a  woman  of  uncommon  parts,  and  as  uncom.mon 
learning  •,  for  (lie  underftood  feveral  languages,  and  v;as  a  per- 
fc£l  miftrefs  in  the  belles  lettres.  It  is  faid  that  flie  made  the 
greek  tongue  only  her  diverlion  at  leifure  hours ;  and  that  the 
reading  of  this  language  and  others  did  not  keep  her  from  her 
ferious  ftudies;  fo  the  called,  among  others,  Tacitus's  hiftory, 
fome  pages  of  which  fhe  read  conOantly  every  dav  There  is 
a  letter  of  her's  extant  to  Bayle,  which  gives  us  no  fmall  idea  of 
her  literary  charafter.  As  delicate  however  as  her  majefty  was 
upon  the  fubje^l  of  religion,  and  as  fincere  a  convert  zs  ihe  was 
to  the  church  of  Rome,  flie  is  faid  not  to  have  been  eve'-- rigid 
in  her  life  and  manners  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  books  ha-^'e  been 
written  of  her  intrigues. 

CHRISTIE  (William,  M.  A.)  was  born  near  Mcntrofe 
in  Angus-ftiire  173c,  and  educated  in  King's  college  Aberdeen, 
where  he  took  his  degrees,  and  was  licenfed  to  preach  as  a  pro- 
bationer j  but  nothaving  intereft  to  procure  allying  in  the  chu 'ch, 
he  accepted  of  the  place  of  mafter  of  the  grammar  fchool  of 
Montrofe,  where  he  was  greatly  celebrated  for  his  eafy  and  ex- 
peditious method  of  teaching  the  claffics.  He  wrote  a  latin 
grammar,  and  an  introduction  to  the  making  of  latin,  both  of 
which  are  well  efteemed.  He  died  at  Montrofe,  in  1774, 
aged  44. 

CHRIS TOPHERSON  (John),  a  learned  englilh  bifliop, 
was  a  Lancafliire  man  by  birth,  and  educated  in  St.  John's  col- 
lege Cambridge-  He  was  one  of  the  firll  fellows  of  Trinity 
college  after  its  foundation  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1546.  Shortly 
after  he  became  m.ailer  of  it,  and  in  1554  was  made  dean  of 
Norwich.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  he  lived  abroad  in  z^ 
ftate  of  banifhment,  in  which,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  preface  to 
his  tranfiation  of  Philo  Judasus,  he  was  all  the  while  fupported 
by  his  college  j  but  upon  queen  Mary's  fucceeding  to  the  crown, 
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returned,  and  was  made  bifhop  of  Cliichefter.  He  is  faid  to 
have  died  a  little  before  this  queen.  He  tranfiated  Philo  Ju- 
dieus  into  latin,  and  alfo  the  ecclefiailical  hiftories  of  Eufebius, 
Socrates,  Sozomen,  Evegrius,  and  Theodoret;  but  his  tranfla- 
tions  are  very  defedive.  Valefius  fiays,  that  compared  with 
Rufinus  and  Mufculus,  who  had  tranflated  thefe  hittorians  be- 
fore him,  he  may  be  reckoned  a  diligent  and  learned  man  ; 
but  yet  that  he  is  very  far  from  deferving'  the  chara£ler  of  a 
good  tranllator :  that  his  ftyle  is  impure  and  full  of  barbarifm  ; 
that  his  periods  are  long  and  perplexed  ;  that  he  has  frequently 
acled  the  commentator,  rather  than  the  tranfiator ;  that  he  has 
enlarged  and  retrenched  at  pleafure;  that  he  has  tranfpofed  the 
fenfe  oftimes,  and  has  not  always  preferved  the  diftin£lion 
even  of  chapters.  The  learned  Huethas  paffed  the  fame  cen- 
fure  on  him,  in  his  book  "  De  Interpretatione."  Hence  it  Is 
that  all  thofe  who  have  followed  Chrillopherfon  as  their  guide 
in  ecclefiailical  antiquity,  and  depended  implicitly  upon  his  ver- 
.fions,  have  often  been  led  to  commit  great  faults;  and  this  has 
happened  not  feldom  to  Baronius  among  others. 

CHRYSIPPUS,  a  celebrated  lloic  philofopher,  was  born  at 
Soli,  a  city  of  Cilicia ;  and  was  not  the  difciple  of  Zeno,  as 
fome  have  faid,  but  of  Cleanthes,  Zeno's  fucceiFor.  He  had  a 
very  acute  genius,  and  wrote  a  great  many  books;  above  700, 
as  we  are  told,  feveral  of  which  belonged  to  logic  ;  for  he  ap- 
plied himfelf  with  great  care  to  cultivate  that  part  of  philofo- 
phy.  Val.  Maximus  relates,  that  he  began  his  39th  book  of 
logic  when  he  was  80  years  old  :  and  Lucian,  who  fought  out 
abfurdities  in  order  to  laugh  at  them,  could  not  forbear  ridicul- 
ing the  logical  fubtiiries  of  this  philofopher.  The  great  num- 
ber of  books  he  compofed  will  not  appear  fo  furprifing,  if  it  be 
confidered  that  his  manner  was  to  write  feveral  times  upon  the 
fame  fubjeft ;  to  fet  down  whatever  came  into  his  head ;  to 
take  little  pains  in  correcting  his  works ;  to  crowd  them  with 
an  infinite  number  of  quotations :  add  to  all  thefe  circum- 
ftances,  that  he  was  very  laborious,  and  lived  to  a  great  age- 
He  was  a  very  little  man  ;  but  the  opinion  he  had  of  himfelf 
was  not  little.  He  ufed  to  fay  often  to  Cleanthes,  ^'  Shew  me 
but  the  doclrines ;  that  is  fuflicient  for  me,  and  all  I  want ;  I 
fhall  find  the  proofs  of  them  myfeif."  A  perfon  aficed  him  one 
day,  whom  he  fhould  choofe  for  a  tutor  to  his  fon  ?  "  Me,"  an- 
fwercd  Chryfippus;  "for,  if  I  knew  any  body  more  learned 
than  myfelf,  I  would  go  and  ftudy  under  him."  There  is  ano- 
ther apophthegm  of  his  prefetved,  which  does  him  much  more 
honour  than  either  of  thefe ;  and  therefore  we  hope  it  is  not 
fpurious.  Being  told  that  fome  perfons  fpoke  ill  of  him,  "  It  is 
no  matter,"  faid  he,  «  I  will  live  fo,  that  they  (hall  not  be  be- 
lieved," 
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The  ftolcs  complained,  as  Cicero  relates,  that  Chryfippus 
liad  colletSled  (o  many  arguments  in  favour  of  the  fceptical  hy- 
pothefis,  that  he  could  not  afterwards  anfwer  them  himfelf ; 
and  had  thus  furnifhed  Carneades  their  antagonifl  with  weapons 
againfl  them.  This  has  been  imputed  to  his  vanity,  which 
tranfported  him  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  made  no  fcruple  of 
facrificing  the  do£lrines  of  his  fe£t,  for  the  fake  of  difplaying 
the  fubtlety  of  his  own  conceits.  The  glory  which  he  expedl- 
ed,  if  he  could  but  make  men  fay  that  he  had  improved  upon 
i^rcefilr.us  himfelf,  and  had  exprefled  the  objedtions  of  the  ac^.- 
demics  in  a  much  ftronger  manner  than  he,  was  his  onlv  aim. 
Thus  ir.oft  of  the  contradictions  and  abfurd  paradoxes  which 
Plutarch  imputes  to  the  ftoics,  and  for  which  he  is  very  fevere 
upon  them,  are  taken  from  the  works  of  Chryfippus,  Plutarch 
charges  him  with  making  God  the  author  of  fin :  and  no  won- 
der j  for  his  very  definition  of  God,  as  it  is  preferved  by  Cicero, 
ilKws  that  he  did  not  diftingurfli  the  deity  from  the  univerfe  : 
fo  that,  if  he  reafoned  conliftcntly,  he  could  not  but  make  God 
the  author  of  moral  and  natural  evil.  He  thought  the  gods 
mortal,  and  even  ailerted  that  they  would  really  perifh  in  the 
conflagration  of  the  world  :  and,  though  he  excepted  Jupiter, 
yet  he  thought  him  liable  to  change.  He  wrote  a  book  con- 
cerning the  amours  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  which  abounded  with 
fo  many  obfcene  paflages,  that  it  was  loudly  exclaimed  againft. 

It  is  therefore  eafy  to  guefs  that  the  ftoics  had  not  much 
reafon  to  be  pleafed  with  his  writings  ;  for,  as  he  was  a  confi- 
derablc  man  among  them, — fo  confiderable  as  to  eftablifh  it  in- 
to a  proverb,  that  ''  if  it  had  net  been  for  Chryfippus,  the 
porch  had  never  been," — it  gave  people  a  pretence  to  charge 
the  whole  body  unth  tl^e  errors  offo  illuftriousa  member.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  that  the  celebrated  authors  among  the  ftoics, 
fuch  as  Seneca,  Epicietus,  Arrian,  though  they  fpeak  very 
highly  of  Chrytippus,  yet  do  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  let  us  lee 
that  they  did  not  at  the  bottom  cordially  efteem  him.  'J  here 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  objeclion  brought  againft  his 
morals.  It  is  faid  that  the  only  fervant  he  kept  was  an  old 
woman  ;  fo  that  wc  will  prefume  he  was  chafte.  He  was  alfo 
fober  and  temperate.  We  have  obfcrvcil,  that  he  applied  him- 
fclf  much  to  dialectics  ;  but  the  progrefs  he  made  in  it  did  not 
amend  his  ftyle.  Dionyiuis  of  HalicarnaiTus  quotes  him  as  an 
inftance  to  prove,  that  thofe  autiiors  who  are  perfedly  well 
ikilled  in  logic,  do  not  well  oblervc  the  rules  of  grammar  con- 
cerning the  lltuation  pf  words. 

Upon  the  whole,  Chryfippus  was  an  univerfal  fcholar  ;  being 
perfediv  acquainted  with  mythology,  with  the  antient  and  mo- 
dern poets,  with  hiftory,  &c.  He  wrote  upon  almoft  every 
fubjed,  and  even  condsfcended  to  ^ive  jviles  fo^r  the  edu^atipn 
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Df  children.  Qulntilian  has  prefen-ed  fome  of  his  maxims  up- 
on this  point.  He  ordered  tlie  nurfes  to  ling  a  certain  kind  of 
fongs,  and  adviied  them  to  choofe  the  mofl  modeft.  He  wiftied, 
that,  if  it  were  pofBble,  children  might  be  nurfed  by  none  but 
learned  women.  He  would  have  children  be  three  years  under 
the  care  of  their  nurfes ;  and  that  the  nurfes  fiiould  begin  to  in- 
llruft  them  without  waiting  till  they  were  older  ;  for  he  was  not 
of  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  thought  the  age  of  leven  years  foou 
enough  to  begin.  Some  authors  relate j  that  Chryfippus  ufed  to 
take  hellebore,  in  order  to  increafe  the  ftrength  of  his  genius. 
He  died  in  the  143d  olympiad ;  and  had  a  monument  erected  to 
him  among  thofe  of  the  illuftrious  Athenians.  His  ftatuc 
was  to  be  feen  in  the  Ceramicus  f  which  was  a  place  near 
Athens,  where  they  who  had  been  killed  in  the  war  were  bu- 
ried at  the  expence  of  the  public.  He  accepted  the  freedom  of 
the  city  of  Athens,  which  neither  Zeno  nor  Cleanthes  had 
flone ;  and  is  cenfured  for  it,  but  without  much  reafon,  by 
Plutarch. 

CHRYSOLORAS  (Emanuel),  one  of  thofe  learned  men 
wh^y  brought  the  greek  language  and  literature  into  the  Weft, 
vas  born  at  Conftantinople,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  about  1355.  He 
was  of  confiderable  rank,  and  defcended  from  fo  antient  a  fa- 
mily that  his  -.xjiceftors  are  faid  to  have  removed  with  Conftan- 
tine  from  ivome  to  Byzantium.  He  was  fent  ambalTador  into 
Europe  by  the  emperor  John  Palieologus  to  follicit  affiilancc 
againft  the  Turks,  and  was  here  In  England  in  the  reign  of  Ri*- 
chard  H.  In  an  epiftle  which  he  wrote  at  Rome  to  the  empe- 
ror, containing  a  comparifon  of  antient  and  modern  Rome, 
he  fays  that  he  was  two  years  before  at  London  with  his  re- 
tinue. When  he  had  finilhed  this  embalTy  in  fomewhat  more 
than  three  years,  he  returned  to  Conftantinople  ;  but  afterwards, 
whether  tlirough  fear  of  the  Turks,  or  for  the  fake  of  propagat- 
ing the  greek  learning,  left  it  again,  and  came  back  into 
Jtaly.  This  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  done  about  1391.  He 
taught  greek  at  Florence  three  years,  and  had  Leonard  Aretiu 
for  his  fcholar.  From  Florence  he  went  to  Milan,  at  the  com- 
mand of  his  emperor,  who  w-as  come  into  Italy,  and  refided  ia 
that  city ;  and  while  he  was  here,  Galeatius  duke  of  Milan 
prevailed  with  him  to  accept  the  greek  profeflbrihip  in  the  uni- 
verfity  of  1  icinum,  which  had  lately  been  founded  by  his  fa- 
ther. This  he  held  till  the  de^ith  of  Galeatius,  and  then  re- 
jnoved  to  Venice  on  account  of  the  wars,  which  immediately 
followed.  Between  1406  and  1409  he  went  to  Rome,  upon 
an  invitation  from  Leonard  Aretin,  who  had  formerly  been  his 
fcholar,  but  was  then  fecretary  to  pope  Gregory  XII.  Iij 
J413  he  was  fent  into  Germany  by  pope  Martin  V.  ambalTar 
fior  to  the  emperor  Sigifmund,  along  with  cardinal  Zara])ella, 
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in  order  to  fix  upon  a  place  for  holding  a  general  council ;  anA 
Chryfoloras  and  the  cardinal  fixed  upon  Conllance.  After- 
wards he  returned  to  his  own  emperor  at  Conilantinople,  by 
whom  he  was  fent  ambaflador  with  others  to  the  council  o£ 
Conftance  ;  but  a  few  days  after  the  opening  of  the  council  he 
died.  His  death  happened  April  15,  1415.  He  was  buried  at 
Conftance ;  and  a  handfome  monument  wag  erefted  over  him, 
with  an  infcription  upon  it  by  his  fcholar  Poggius. 

CHRYSOSTOM  (John),  fo  called  from  his  eloquence,  was 
born  at  Antioch  of  a  noble  family  about  354.  His  father  Se- 
cundus  dying  when  he  was  very  young,  the  care  of  his  educa- 
tion was  left  to  his  mother  Anthufa.  He  was  defigned  at  firft 
for  the  bar,  and  was  fent  to  learn  rhetoric  under  Libanius ; 
but  foon  quitted  ail  thoughts  of  this,  and  betook  himfelf  to  the 
chrillian  religion.  He  was  afterwards  baptized  by  Meletius, 
and  ordained  by  that  bifiiop  to  be  a  reader  in  the  church  of 
Antioch.  While  he  was  yet  young,  he  formed  a  refoiution  of 
entering  upon  a  monaftic  life,  which  in  fpite  of  all  remon- 
ftrances  from  his  mother,  he  purfued.  For,  about  374,  he  be- 
took himfelf  to  the  neighbouring  mountains,  where  he  lived 
four  years  with  an  arttient  hermit;  then  retired  to  a  more  fe- 
cretpart  of  the  defert,  and  fiiut  himfelf  up  in  a  cave,  in  which 
miferable  fituation  he  fpent  two  whole  years  more  :  till  at 
length,  worn  out  almoft  by  continual  watchings,  faftings,  and 
other  feverities,  he  was  forced  to  return  to  Antioch  to  his  old 
way  of  living. 

He  was  ordained  deacon  by  Meletius  in  381,  and  now  began 
to  compofe  and  publifli  many  of  his  pieces  ;  fuch  as  thofe,  *'•  De 
facerdotio,  de  providentia  ad  Stagyrium  monachum,"  and  fome 
others,  "  adverfus  Judaros,  Gentiles,  &c."  Five  years  after  he  was 
ordained  a  prieft  by  Flavian,  which  office  he  adorned  fo  very 
highly,  and  acquitted  himfelf  in  with  fo  much  reputation,  that 
upon  the  death  of  Ne£larius  bifhop  of  Conftantinople,  which 
happened  in  397,  he  was  unanimoufly  pitched  upon  to  fill  that 
fee.  The  emperor  Arcadius  however  was  obliged  to  employ  all 
his  authority,  and  even  to  ufe  fome  ftratagem,  before  he  could 
feduce  Chryfoftom  from  the  place  of  his  nativity  Antioch,  where 
he  was  held  in  fo  much  admiration  and  efteem.  He  fent  in  the 
"mean  time  a  mandate  to  Theophilus  bifhop  of  Alexandria,  to 
come  and  confecrate  Chryfoftom  bifhop  of  Conftantinoplc ; 
which  was  done  in  598,  notvv^ithftanding  the  fecret  and  envious 
attempts  of  Theophilus  to  prevent  it.  But  Chryfoftom  was  no 
fooner  at  the  head  of  the  church  of  Conilantinople,  than  that 
fiery  zeal  and  ardour,  for  which  he  was  afterwards  famous,  be- 
gan to  be  troublefome ;  being  refolutely  bent  upon  making,  if 
pofilble,  a  general  reformation  of  manners.  With  this  difpo- 
iition  he  fell  firfl  upon  the  clergy,  as  the  propereft  order  to  be- 
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fin  with ;  and  next  attacked  the  laity,  but  efpecially  the  cour- 
tiers, whom  he  foon  made  his  enemies.  Nor  wa$  his  zeal  con- 
fined ahojrether  within  the  precincts  of  Conftantinople ;  it  ex- 
tended to  foreign  parts,  as  appears  from  his  caufing  to  be  de- 
moliftied  fome  temples  and  ftatues  in  Phornicia. 

In  400  he  went  into  Afia,  at  the  requefl  of  the  clergy  o£ 
Ephefus  •,  and  fettled  fome  diforders,  which  had  been  occa- 
fioned  in  that  church  by  the  turbulent  and  unquiet  fpirit  of  its 
managers.  But  while  he  was  here,  a  cabal,  it  feems,  was  plot- 
ting againfi;  kim  at  home.  For  Severian  bifliop  of  Gabala,  to 
whom  Chryfoftom  had  committed  the  care  of  his  church  In  his 
abfence,  had  taken  great  pains  to  infinuate  himfelf  into  the  fa- 
vour of  the  nobility  and  people,  at  Chryfoftom's  expence,  and 
to  his  difadvantage.  He  had  even  formed  a  confederacy  againft 
him  with  his  old  adverfary,  l^heophilus  of  Alexandria;  to 
which  confederacy  the  emprefs  Eudoxia  had  made  herfelf  a  par- 
ty, for  the  fake  of  revenging  fome  liberties  which  Chryfoftom 
had  taken  in  reproving  her.  By  her  intrigues  chiefly,  the  em- 
peror was  prevailed  upon  to  call  Theophilus  from  Alexandria, 
in  order  to  bring  him  to  a  trial,  and  have  him  depofed  from  his 
bifhopric.  Theophilus,  who  wanted  nothing  but  an  opportu- 
nity to  ruin  him,  came  immediately  to  Conftantinople,  and 
brought  feveral  egyptian  biftiops  with  him.  Thofe  of  Afiaalfo, 
whom  Chryfoftom  had  depofed  for  the  tumults  they  raifed 
at  Ephefus,  appeared  upon  this  occafion  at  Conftantinople 
againft  him.  Theophilus  now  arrived  -,  but,  inftead  of  taking 
up  his  quarters  with  his  brother  Chryfoftom,  as  was  ufual,  he 
had  apartments  allotted  him  in  the  emprefs's  palace.  Here  he 
called  a  council,  and  appointed  judges;  but  Chryfoftom  ex- 
cepted againft  the  judges,  and  refufed  to  appear  before  the 
council :  declaring  that  he  was  not  accountable  to  ftrangers  for 
any  fuppofcd  mifdemeanour,  but  only  to  the  biftiops  of  his  own 
and  the  neighbouring  provinces.  Theophilus  neverthelefs  held 
a  fynod  of  biihops,  where  he  fummoned  Chryfoftom  to  appear, 
to  anfwer  to  29  articles  of  accufation,  which  had  there  been 
preferred  againft  him.  But  Chryfoftom  fent  three  biftiops  and 
two  priefts  to  acquaint  Theophilus  and  his  fynod,  that  though 
he  was  very  ready  to  fubmit  himfelf  to  the  judgment  of  thofe 
who  ftiould  be  regularly  aflembled,  and  have  a  legal  right  to 
judge  him,  yet  he  abfolutely  refufed  to  be  judged  by  him  and 
his  fynod :  this  refufal  he  perfifted  in  four  feveral  times,  and 
was  in  confequence  depofed. 

This  happened  about  the  beginning  of  403.  The  news  of 
his  depofition  was  no  fooner  fpread  about  Conftantinople,  than 
all  the  city  was  in  an  uproar.  The  emperor  had  ordered  him  to 
be  baniftied  :  the  people  were  determined  to  detain  him  by  force, 
in  three  days,  however,  to  prevent  any  further  difturbance,  he 

furrendered 
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furrendeted  himfelf  to  thofe  who  had  orders  to  fcize  hirrt,  anA 
■was  conducted  hv  them  to  a  fmali  town  inBithynia^  which  was 
appointed  for  the  refidence   of  his  b:mi(hnient.     His  departure 
roade  the  people  more  outrageous  than  ever:  they  prayed  the 
emperor,  that  he  might  be  recalled  ;  thev  even  threatened  him : 
and  Eudoxia  was  fo  frightened  with  the  tumult,  that  [he  herfclf 
follicited  for  it.     He  was  immediately  recalled,  and  now  all  his 
troubles  feemed  to  be  at  an  end  :  but,  alas  !  new  ilorms  were 
riiing  againit  him.     The  emprefs,,  about  the  latter  end  of  this 
year,  Iiad  ereiled  a  (latue  near  the  church  ;  and  the  people,  to 
do  honour  to  her,  had   celebrated  the  public  games  before  it. 
This  Chryfoftom  thought  indecent ;  and  the  fire  of  his  zeal,  far 
from  being  extinguifhed    by  his  late  misfortunes,  urged  him  to 
preach  againil  thofe  who  were  concerned  in  it.     His  difcourfe 
provoked  the  emprefs,  who  ftill  retained  her  old  enmity  to  him  ; 
and  made  her  refolve  once  more  to  have  him  depofed  from  his 
bifhopi-jc.     Some  fay,  that  the  f:nnt  irritated   her  highnefs  not 
a  little,  as  foon  as  he  was  apprized  of  her  machinations  againft 
him,  by  beginning  one  of  his  fermons  with  thefe  remarkable 
words  :  "  Behold    the  furious  Herodlas,  infilling  to  have  the 
head  of  John  Baptiit  in  a  charger  !"     Be  this  as  it  will,  a  fynocl 
of  bilhops  was   immediately  aflembled,  who  made  very  ihort 
work  of  depofmg  him ;  fince,  as  they  alleged,  he  ftood  already 
depofed  by  virtue   of  the  former  fentence  given  againll  him  j 
which,  they  faid,  had  never  been  reverfed»  nor  himfelf  re-efta- 
bliflied  in   his  fee,  in  that  legal  and   orderly  manner  which  the 
canonsrequircd.  In  confequence  of  that  judgment,  therefore, the 
emperor  forbade  him  to  enter  the  church  any  more,  and  ordered 
him  to  be  baniflicd.  His  followers  and  adherents  were  nowinfult- 
ed  and  perfecuted  by  the  foldiery,  and  fligmatized  particularly  by 
the  nick-name  of  Johannitcs.     He  bad,  it  is  true,  a  (Irong  party 
among  the  people,  who  loved  and  admired  him  to  the  laft  degree* 
and  would  now  have  even  armed  themfclves  in  his  defence  :  but 
he  chofe  rather  to  fpend  the  remainder  of  liis  days  in  banilhment, 
than    be  the  unhappy  cauie  of  a  civil  war  to  his  country,  and 
therefore  furrcndered  himfelf  a  fecond  time  to  thofe  who  were 
to  have  the  care  of  him.     He  fet  out  in  June  404,  under  a  guard 
of  foldiers,  to  Nicca  ;  where  he  did  not  make  any  long  ftay,  but 
purfued  his  journey  to  Cucufus,  the  deftined  place  of  his  ba- 
niihment,  at:,  which  he  arrived  in  September,     It  is  remarkable 
that  the   very   day  Chryfoilom  left   Conftantinople,  the  great 
church    was    fet  on  fire  and  burnt,  together  with  the  palace, 
which  almoft  adjoined  to  it,  entirely  to  the  ground.     The  fame 
year  there  fell  hail-ftones  of  an  extraordinary  fizc,  that  did  con- 
iiderabie  damage  to  the  town  :  which  calamity  was  alfo  followed 
by  the  death  of  the  emprefs  Eudoxia.     All  thefe  accidents  were 
•  confidered  by  the  partifans  of  Chryfoftcm,  as  fo  many  judge- 
2  ments 
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ments  from  heaven  upon  tlie  place,  as  if  the  high  majefty  of 
heaven  was  concerned,  upon  every  flight  and  frivolous  occafioDy 
to  interpofe  itfclf  in  our  petty  fquabbles  here  below. 

Cucuhis  was  a  city  of  Armenia,  whofe  fituation  was  remark- 
ably barren,  unpieafant,  wild,  and  inhofpitable  :  fo  that  Chry- 
follom  was  obliged  to  change  his  place  oi  reiidence  frequently^ 
on  account  of  the  incuriions  which  were  made  by  the  barbarous 
Hations  around  him.  He  did  not  however  negieft  his  epifcopai 
fun£^ions  ;  but  fent  forth  priefls  and  monks  to  preach  the  gofpci 
to  the  Goths  and  Perfians,  and  to  take  care  of  the  churches  of 
Armenia  and  Phoenicia.  His  enemies,  not  yet  fatiated  with  re- 
venge, did  not  fuller  him  to  remain  long  even  in  this  fituation, 
wretched  as  it  was  :  and  prevailed  with  the  emperor  to  hare  him 
fent  to  Pityus,  a  molt  defert  region  of  Pontus,  which  is  upon 
the  borders  of  the  Euxine  fea.  But  the  fatigue  of  travelling, 
and  the  hard  ufage  he  met  with  from  the  foldiers,  who  v/erc 
conducling  liim  thither,  had  fuch  an  efFccl  upon  him,  that  he 
was  feizcd  with  a  violent  fever,  and  died  in  a  few  hours.  His 
death  happened  in  417.  Afterwards  the  weftern  and  eaftern 
churches  were  divided  about  him :  the  former  holding  him  in 
great  veneration,  while  the  latter  confidered  him  as  a  bilhop  ex- 
communicated. But  the  death  of  Arcadius  happening  obout 
five  months  after,  the  eaftern  churches  grew  foftened  by  de- 
grees j  and  it  is  certain  that,  about  30  years  after,  his  bones 
M-ere  removed  to  Conftantinople,  and  depciited  in  the  temple  of 
the  holy  apoftles,  with  all  the  pomp  and  foiemnity  imaginable. 
The  works  of  this  father  are  very  voluminous,  and  have  been 
coHefled  in  feveral  editions  :  the  beft  of  which  is  that  publiflied 
at  Paris,  under  the  care  and  infpection  of  Bernard  Montfaucon, 
a  bencdidline  monk,  in  1718. 

CHUBB  (Thomas),  was  born  at  Eaft-Harnham,  a  fmall 
village  near  balilbury,  Sept.  29,  1679.  His  father,  a  maltfter, 
dying  when  he  was  young,  and  the  widow  having  three  m.ore 
children  to  maintain  by  her  labour,  he  received  no  other  educa- 
tion than  being  inftrucled  to  read  and  write  an  ordinary  hand. 
•At  15  he  was  put  apprentice  to  a  glover  in  Salifbury  ;  and,  when 
his  term  was  expired,  continued  for  a  time  to  ferve  his  mailer 
as  a  journeyman.  But  glove-making  being  prejudicial  to  his 
eyes,  which  it  feems  were  always  weak,  he  was  admitted  by  a 
tallow-chandler,  an  intimate  friend  of  his,  as  a  companion  and 
(barer  with  him  in  his  own  bufinefs ;  and  thus,  in  his  younger 
days,  obtained  an  honeft  livelihood  by  his  labour.  Mean  while, 
Jjeing  a  man  of  uncommon  natural  parts,  and  fond  of  reading, 
he  employed  all  his  intervals  of  leifure  to  acquire  fuch  know* 
ledge  as  could  be  acquired  from  englilh  books ;  for  to  latin, 
greek,  or  any  of  the  learned  languages,  he  ai'vay*  remained  a 

ilrao^r. 
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ftranger.     Hence  Ke  became  tolerably  verfed  in  mathematics^ 
geography,  and  many  other  branches  of  fcience. 

But  divinity  above  all  was  his  favourite  iludy  ;  and  it  is  faid 
that  a  little  fociety  was  formed  at  Saliibury,  under  the  manage- 
ment and  direction  of  Chubb,  for  the  fake  of  debating  upon 
religious  fubje£ts.  Here  the  fcripturcs  are  reported  to  have 
been  read  under  the  guidance  of  fome  commentator  ;  and  every 
man  delivered  his  fentiments  upon  all  points  freely,  and  with- 
out referve.  About  this  time  the  controverfy  upon  the  Trinity 
was  carried  on  very  warmly  between  Clarke  and  Waterland ; 
and  falling  under  the  cognizance  of  this  theological  afl'embly, 
Chubb,  at  the  requeft  of  the  members,  drew  up  and  arranged 
his  fentiments  about  it,  in  a  kind  of  diflertation :  which,  after 
it  had  undergone  fome  corre61:ion,  appeared  to  the  world,  under 
the  title  of  "  The  fupremacy  of  the  Father  aflerted,  &c.  A 
literary  production  from  one  of  a  mean  and  illiberal  education 
will  always  create  wonder,  and  more  efpecially  when  it  is  ac- 
companied with  any  degree  of  fuccefs,  This  piece  of  Chubb's 
(hewed  great  talents  in  reafoning,  as  well  as  great  perfpicuity 
and  correCtnefs  in  writing ;  fo  that  he  began  to  be  confidered, 
and  indeed  very  defervedly,  as  one  much  above  the  ordinary 
fizeof  men.  Hence  Pope,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Gay,  was  led 
to  afk  him,  if  he  had  "  feen  or  converfed  with  Mr.  Chubb,  who 
is  a  wonderful  phenomenon  of  Wiltftiire  ?"  and  fays,  in  relation 
to  a  quarto  volamc  of  trads,  which  were  printed  afterwards,  that 
he  had  *•  read  through  his  whole  volume  with  admiration  of  the 
trriter,  though  not  always  with  approbation  of  his  do£lrine." 

Chubb  had  no  fooner  commenced  author,  than  his  naine  was 
fpread  far  and  wide  j  and  his  fuccefs  in  this  new  capacity  pro- 
cured him  fomething  more  folid  than  fame.  It  introduced  him 
to  the  perfonal  knowledge  of  feveral  gentlemen  of  eminence 
and  letters  ;  by  whofe  generofity  and  kindnefs  he  was,  as  it  is 
prefumed,  originally  enabled  to  live,  in  fome  fort,  independent 
of  labour.  The  late  fir  Jofeph  Jekyll,  mafter  of  the  rolls,  took 
him  into  his  family,  and  uied,  at  his  hours  of  retirement,  to 
refrefii  himfeif  from  the  fatigues  of  bufmefs  with  his  converfa- 
tion.  Chubb  was  indeed  pretty  generally  care  fled ;  for  nobody 
fufpe(ned  as  yet,  to  what  prodigious  lengths  he  would  fuffer  his 
reafoning  faculty  to  carry  him.  He  did  not  continue  many 
years  with  fir  Jofeph  Jekyll,  though  it  is  faid  he  was  tempted 
to  it  by  the  offer  of  a  genteel  allowance  ;  but,  fond  of  contem- 
plation, retired  to  his  friend  at  Salifbury,  where  he  fpent  his 
days  in  reading  and  writing.  We  are  told,  however,  that 
fhougb  he  lived  quite  free  from  labour,  yet  he  always  took  a 
pleafure  in  uluiting  at  the  trade  ;  which,  by  the  death  of  his 
partner,  had  devolved  on  a  nephew,  and  was  to  the  laft  period 
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of  his  life  a  coadjutor  in  it.     He  died,  as  he  had  lived,  a  fingle 
man,  at  Salilbury,  in  his  68th  year. 

He  left  behind  him  two  volumes  of  pofthumous  works,  wbich 
he  calls  "  A  farewell  to  his  readers,"  from  which  we  may  fair* 
ly  form  this  judgment  of  his  opinions :  "  that  he  had  Jittle  or 
no  belief  of  revelation  *,  that  indeed  he  plainly  rejecls  the  jewlfh 
revelation,  and  confequenrly  the  chritlian,  which  is  founded 
upon  it;  that  he  difclaims  a  future  judgement,  and  is  very  un- 
certain as  to  any  future  ftate  of  exiitence ;  that  a  particular 
providence  is  not  deducible  from  the  phenomena  of  the  world, 
and  therefore  that  prayer  cannot  be  proved  a  duty  ;  &c.  &c." 
As  licentious  however  as  he  may  feem  to  have  been  in  his  wajr 
of  thinking,  he  never  was  cenfured  as  licentious  in  his  actions  ; 
nothing  irregular  or  immoral,  as  it  is  agreed  on  all  har\ds,  ever 
appearing  in  his  life  and  converfation. 

CHUD LEIGH  (Lady  Mary),  a  very  philofophic  and  poetic 
lady,  was  bom  in  1656,  and  was  the  daughter  of  Richard  Lee 
of  Winfloder  in  Devonlhire,  efq.  She  was  married  to  fir 
George  Chudleigh,  bart.  by  whom  fhe  had  feveral  children; 
among  the  reft  Eliza-Maria,  who  dying  in  the  bloom  of  life, 
caufed  her  mother  to  pour  out  her  grief  in  a  poem  intituled, 
"  A  Dialogue  between  Lucinda  and  MarilTa."  She  wrote  ano- 
ther poem  called,  "  The  Ladies  Defence,"  occafioned  by  an 
angry  fermon  preached  againft  the  fair  fex.  Thefe,  with  many- 
others,  were  colle£led  into  a  volume,  and  printed  a  third  time 
in  1722.  She  publiflied  alfo  a  volume  of  eflays  upon  various 
fubjects  in  verfe  and  profe  in  17 10,  which  have  been  much  ad- 
mired for  a  delicacy  of  ftyle.  Thefe  were  dedicated  to  her 
royal  highnefs  the  princefs  Sophia,  eletlrefs  and  duchefs  dow- 
ager of  Brunfwick  ;  on  which  occafion  that  princefs,  then  in 
her  80th  year,  honoured  her  with  a  very  polite  epiftle. 

This  lady  is  faid  to  have  written  other  things,  as  tragedies, 
operas,  mafques,  &c.  which,  though  not  printed,  are  preferved 
in  her  family.  She  died  in  1710,  in  her  55th  year.  She  was  a 
woman  of  great  virtue  as  well  as  underftanding,  and  made  the 
latter  fubfervient  to  the  former.  She  had  au  education  in 
which  literature  feemed  but  little  regarded,  being  taught  no 
other  than  her  native  language ;  but  her  fondnefs  for  books, 
great  application,  and  uncommon  abilities,  enabled  her  to  figure 
among  the  literati  of  her  time.  But  though  Ihe  was  perfedly 
in  love  with  the  charms  of  poetry,  yet  flae  dedicated  fome  part 
of  her  time  to  the  feverer  ftudies'of  philofophy.  This  appears 
from  her  excellent  eflays  upon  knowledge,  pride,  humihtv,  life, 
death,  fear,  grief,  riches,  fclf-love,  juftice,  anger,  calumny, 
friendfhip,  love,  avarice,  folitude,  (in  which  to  fay  nothing  of 
her  manner  of  writing,  which  is  pure  and  elegant)  the  difcovers 
an  uncommon  degree  of  piety  and  knowledge,  and  a  noble  ccn- 
'  Vol.  in.  L I  tempt 
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tempt  of  thofe  vanities  which  the   generality  of  both  fexes  fo. 
much  regard,  and  fo  eagerly  purfue. 

CBURCHILL  (Sir  Winston),  a  diftinguifhed  englifli  gentle- 
man, fon  of  John  Churchill,  efq.  of  Minthorn  in  Dorfetfhire, 
by  Sarah,  daughter  and  coheirefsof  fir  Henry  Winfton  of  Stan- 
difton  in  Glouceflerfliire,  was  defccnded  from  a  very  antient 
family,  and  born  at  Wooton  Glanville  in  Dorfetihire,  as  fome 
fay,  but  according  to  Wood  at  London,  in  1620.  He  was  fent 
to  St.  John's  college  in  Oxford  when  he  was  fcarcc  1 6  years  of 
age,  where  he  made  an  uncommon  progrefs  in  his  ftudies ;  but, 
on  account  of  the  civil  commotions  which  arofe  foon  after, 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  univerfity  before  he  had  taken  a  degree. 
He  engaged  on  the  fide  of  the  king,  for  which  he  fuffered  fe- 
verely  in  his  fortunes ;  and  having  married  a  daughter  of  fir 
John  Drake  of  Aflie  in  Devonftiire,  was  forced  to  feek  refuge 
in  that  gentleman's  houfe,  where  many  of  his  children  were 
born.  At  the  reftoration  he  returned  to  his  feat  at  Minthorn 
in  Dorfetftiire,  and  was  elected  a  burgefs  for  Weymouth  in  the 
parliament  which  met  in  May  8,  1661,  In  1663,  Charles  II. 
conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood  j  and  foon  after  the 
foundation  of  the  Royal  Society,  he  was,  for  his  known  love 
of  letters  and  converfation  with  learned  men,  eledled  a  member 
of  it.  In  1664,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commiffioners 
of  the  court  of  claims  in  Ireland ;  and,  upon  his  return  from 
thence,  conllituted  one  of  the  clerks  comptrollers  of  the  green 
cloth.  Notwithftanding  his  engagements  in  public  offices,  he 
found  time  to  draw  up  a  kind  of  political  eflay  upon  the  hiltory 
of  England,  which  was  publiflied  in  folio,  1675  »  ^^  ^^  dedicated 
to  Charles  II ;  and  in  tlie  dedication  the  author  takes  notice, 
that  having  ferved  his  majefty's  father  as  long  as  he  could  with 
his  fword,  he  fpent  a  great  part  of  thofe  leifure  hours,  which 
were  forced  upon  him  by  his  misfortunes,  in  defending  that 
prince's  caufe,  and  indeed  the  caufe  of  monarchy  itfclf,  with 
his  pen  :  and  he  frankly  own?,  that  he  confidered  his  work  as 
the  funeral  oration  of  that  deceafed  government,  or  rather,  a3 
his  title  fpeaks  it,  the  apotheofes  of  departed  kings.  We  are 
told  by  Wood,  that  tliere  were  fome  paflages  in  this  work  about 
the  king's  power  of  raifing  money  without  parliament,  which 
gave  fuch  offence  to  the  members  then  fitting,  that  the  author 
had  them  cancelled  and  the  book  reprinted.  Wood  has  cen- 
fiired  alfo  this  work  very  feverely.  "  In  the  faid  book,"  fays 
he,  **  which  is  very  thin  and  trite,  are  the  arms  of  all  the  kings 
of  England,  which  made  It  fell  among  novices,  rather  than 
from  the  matter  therein."  Nicholfon  fpeaks  alfo  very  flightly 
of  this  performance,  and  reprefentsit  as  "  only  giving  the  rea- 
der a  diverting  view  of  the  arms  and  exploits  of  our  kings  down 
to  the  reftoration  ia  1660." 

After 
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After  tixe  dlflblution  of  the  parliament  in  1678,  he  was  dlf- 
mifled  from  the  pod  of  clerk  of  the  green  cloth,  much  againft 
his  matter's  will,  who  reftored  him  again,  and  continued  him 
in  it  during  the  reft  of  his  reign.  He  remained  in  his  office, 
and  enjoyed  the  fame,  if  not  a  greater,  degree  of  favour  from 
court,  during  the  (hort  reign  of  James  II;  and  having  had 
the  pleafure  of  feeing  his  elded  fon  raifed  to  the  peerage,  he 
departed  this  life,  March  26,  1688.  Befides  three  fons  and  as 
many  daughters,  who  died  in  their  infancy,  fir  Winilon  had 
feveral  fons  and  daughters,  who  lived  to  grow  up.  The  eldeft 
of  his  fons  was  John  Churchill,  afterwards  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, of  whom  we  ftiall  fpeak  largely  in  the  next  article. 
Arabella,  the  eldeft  of  his  children,  born  in  March  1648,  was 
maid  of  honour  to  the  duchefs  of  York,  and  miflrefs  to  the 
duke,  afterwards  James  II.  by  whom  fhe  had  two  fons  and 
two  daughters.  The  eldeft,  James  Fitz-James,  was  created  by 
his  father  duke  of  Berwick  :  he  was  alfo  knight  of  the  garter 
and  of  the  golden  fleece,  marllial  of  France,  and  grandee  of 
Spain  of  the  firft  clafs.  He  was  reputed  one  of  the  greateft 
officers  in  his  time ;  and  being  generaliffimo  of  the  armies  of 
France,  fell  by  a  cannon  ftiot  at  the  fiege  of  Phillipft3urg  in 
1734.  Henry  Fitz-James,  grand  prior  of  France,  lieutenant- 
general  and  admiral  of  the  french  gallies,  was  born  in  1673, 
and  died  in  1702.  Henrietta,  born  in  1670,  married  fir  Henry 
Waldgrave  of  Cheuton,  and  died  1730.  The  youngeft  daugh- 
ter was  a  nun  :  but  afterwards  married  colonel  Godfrey,  by 
whom  ftie  had  two  daughters. 

CHURCHILL  (John),  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  prince  of 
the  holy  roman  empire,  was  eldeft  fon  of  fir  Winfton  Chur- 
chill, and  born  at  Aftie  in  Devonffiire  on  Midfummer-day  in 
1650.  A  clergyman  in  the  neighbourhood  inftru£led  him  in 
the  firft  principles  of  literature  ;  but  his  father,  having  other 
views  than  what  a  learned  education  affiorded,  carried  him  early 
to  court,  where  he  was  particularly  favoured  by  James  duke  of 
York,  when  he  was  no  more  than  12  years  of  age.  He  had  a 
pair  of  colours  given  him  In  the  guards,  during  the  firft  dutch 
war,  about  1 666  j  and  afterwards  obtained  leave  to  go  over  ta 
Tangier,  then  in  our  hands,  and  befieged  by  the  Moors,  where 
he  refided  for  fome  time,  and  cultivated  attentively  the  fcience 
of  arms.  Upon  his  return  to  England,  he  attended  conftantly 
at  court,  and  was  greatly  refpe£led  by  both  the  king  and  the 
duke.  In  1672,  the  duke  of  Monmouth  commanding  a  body 
of  engliffi  auxiliaries  in  the  fervice  of  France,  Churchill  at- 
tended him,  and  was  foon  after  made  a  captain  of  grenadiers 
in  his  grace's  own  regiment.  He  had  a  ffiare  in  all  the  actions 
of  that  famous  campaign  againft  the  Dutch  ;  and  at  the  fiege 
of  Nimeguen,  diftinguifhed  himfelf  fo  much,  that  he  was  par^ 
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ticularly  taken  notice  of  by  the  celebrated  marfhal  Turcnnc, 
who  beftowed  on  him  the  name  of  the  handfome  englifhman. 
He  (hone  out  alfo  with  fo  much  eclat  at  the  reduction  of 
Maeftricht,  that  the  french  king  thanked  him  for  his  behaviour  at 
the  head  of  the  line,  and  afl'uredhim  that  he  would  acquaint  hi« 
fovereign  with  it,  which  he  did  ;  and  the  duke  of  Monmouth, 
on  his  return  to  England,  told  the  king  his  father  how  much  he 
had  been  indebted  to  the  bravery  of  captain  Churchill. 

The  laurels  he  brought  from  France  were  fure  to  gain  him 
preferment  at  home :  accordingly  the  king  made  him  a  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and  the  duke  made  him  gentleman  of  his  bed- 
chamber, and  foon  after  mafter  of  the  robes.  The  fecond 
dutch  war  being  over,  colonel  Churchill  was  again  obliged  to 
pafs  his  days  at  court,  where  he  behaved  with  great  prudence 
and  circumlpeition  in  the  troublefome  times  that  enfued.  In 
1679,  when  the  duke  of  York  was  conftrained  to  retire  from 
England  into  the  low-countries,  colonel  Churchill  attended  him; 
as  he  did  through  all  his  peregrinations,  till  he  was  fuffered  to 
refide  again  in  London.  While  he  waited  upon  the  duke  in 
Scotland,  he  had  a  regiment  of  dragoons  given  him  ;  and  think- 
ing it  now  time  to  take  a  confort,  he  made  his  addrefles  to 
Sarah  Jennings,  who  waited  on  the  lady  Anne,  afterwards 
queen  of  Great-Britain.  This  young  lady,  then  about  21  years 
of  age,  and  univerfally  admired  both  for  her  perfon  and  wit, 
he  married  in  168 1,  and  thereby  ftrengthened  the  intereft  he 
had  already  at  court.  In  1682  the  duke  of  York  returned  to 
London  j  and,  having  obtained  leave  to  quit  Scotland,  refolved 
to  fetch  his  family  from  thence  by  fea.  For  this  purpofe  he 
embarked  in  May,  but  unluckily  ran  upon  the  Lemon  Oar,  a 
dangerous  fand,  that  lies  about  16  leagues  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Humber,  where  his  fliip  was  loll,  with  fome  men  of  quality, 
and  upwards  of  1 20  perfons  on  board  her.  He  was  particu- 
larly careful  of  colonel  Churchill's  fafcty,  and  took  him  into  the 
boat  in  which  himfelf  efcaped.  T  he  firft  ufe  made  by  his 
royal  highnefs  of  his  intereft,  after  he  returned  to  court,  was  to 
obtain  a  title  for  his  favourite;  who,  by  letters  patent,  bearing 
date  Dec.  i,  1682,  was  created  baron  of  Eymouth  in  Scotland, 
and  alfo  appointed  colonel  of  the  3d  troop  of  guards.  He 
was  continued  in  all  his  pofts  upon  the  coming  of  James  II.  to 
the  crown,  whofent  him  alfo  his  ambaflador  to  France  to  notify 
his  accellion.  On  his  return,  he  affifted  at  the  coronation  in 
April  1685  ;  and  May  following  was  created  a  peer  of  England, 
by  the  title  of  baron  Churchill  of  Sandridge  in  the  county  of 
Hertford. 

In  June,  being  then  lieutenant-general  of  hi^  majefty'3 
forces,  he  was  ordered  into  the  weft  to  fupprefs  Monmouth's 
rebellion  ;  which  he  did  in  a  montil's  time,  wi^  an  inconfidera- 
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ble  body  of  horfe,  and  took  the  duke  himfelf  prifoner.     He 
was  extremely  well  received  by  the  king  at  his  return  from  this 
victory  ;  but  foon  difcerned,  as  it  is  laid,  the  bad  effecls  it  pro- 
daced,  by  confirming  the  king  in  an  opinion  that,  by  virtue  of 
a  ftanding  army,  the  religion  and  government  of  England  might 
cafily  be  changed.     How  far  lord  Churchill  concurred  with  or 
oppofed  the  king,  while  he  was  forming  this  project,  is  hardly 
known.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  guilty  of  any  mean  com- 
pliances, or  to  have  had  any  concern  in  advifmg  or  executing  the 
violent  proceedings  of  that  unhappy  reign:  on  the  contrary,  bifhop 
Burnet   tells  us,  that  "  he  very  prudently  declined  meddling 
much  in  bufmefs,  fpoke  little  except  when  his  advice  was  afked, 
and  tlien  always  recommended  r^cderate  meafures"     it  is  faid 
he  declared  very  early  to  lord  Galwny,  that  if  his  mailer  at- 
tempted to  overturn  the  eftablilV.ed  religion,  he  would  leave 
him  ;  and  that  he  figned  the  memorial  tranfmitted  to  the  prince 
and  princefs  of  Orange,  by  which  they  were  invited  to  refcuc 
this  nation  from   popery  and  flaverv.     Be  this  as  it  will,  it  is 
certain  that  he  remained  with  the  king,  and  was  entrufted  by 
him,  after  the  prince  of  Orange  was  landed  in  1688.     He  at- 
tended king  James  when  he  marched  with  his  forces  to  oppofe 
the  prince,  and  had  the  command  of  5000  men ;  yet  the  earl  of 
Feverfham,  fufpec^ing    his    inclinations,  advifed  the  king    to 
feize  him.     The  king's  atfeclion  to  him  was  lo  great,  that  he 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  do  it ;  and  this  left  him   at   li- 
berty to   go  o\  er  to  the   prince,  which  accordingly  he  did,  but 
without  betraying  any  poll  or  carrying  otf  any  troops.     Who- 
ever coufiders  the  great  obligations  lord  Churchill  lay  under  to 
king  James,  muft  naturally  conclude,  that  he  could  not  take  the 
refolution  of  leaving   him,  and  withdrawing  to  the  prince  of 
Orange,  but  with  infinite  concern  and  regret ;  and  that  this 
was  really  the  cafe,  appears  from  a  letter,  which  he  left  for  the 
king,  to  (hew  the  reafons  of  his  conduct,  and  to  exprefs  his 
grief  for  the  Hep  he  was  obliged  to  take. 

Lord  Churchill  was  gracioufly  received  by  the  prince  of 
Orange  ;  and  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  in  confequence  of  his 
JordOiip's  folicitation,  that  prince  George  of  Denmark  took 
the  fame  ftep,  as  his  contort  the  princefs  Anne  did  alfo  foon 
after,  by  the  advice  of  lady  Churchill  He  was  entrufted  in 
that  critical  conjuncture  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  firft  to  re- 
aflemble  his  troop  of  guards  at  London,  and  afterwards  to  re- 
duce fome  lately  raifed  regiments,  and  to  new  model  the  armv, 
for  which  purpofe  he  was  invtlted  with  the  rank  and  title  of 
lieutenant-general.  The  prince  and  princefs  of  Orange  being 
declared  king  and  queen  of  England,  Feb.  6,  1689,  lord 
Churchill  was  on  the  14th  fworn  of  their  privy  council,  and 
one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bed-chamber  to  the  king  j  and  oa 
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the  9th  of  April  following  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of 
Marlborough  in  the  county  of  Wilts.  He  alfifted  at  the  co- 
ronation of  their  majefties,  and  was  foon  after  made  comrnandei* 
in  chief  of  the  engHfh  forces  fent  over  to  Holland.  He  pre- 
fided  at  the  battle  of  Walcourt,  April  15,  1689,  and  gave  fuch 
extraordinary  proofs  of  his  fkill,  that  prince  Waldeck,  fpeaking 
in  his  commendation  to  king  William,  declared,  that  "  he  faw 
more  into  the  art  of  war  in  a  day,  than  fome  generals  iri  many 
years."  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  king  William  commanded 
this  year  in  Ireland,  whicli  was  the  reafon  of  the  earl 
,of  Marlborough's  being  at  the  head  of  the  englilh  troops 
in  Holland ;  where  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  fame 
among  foreigners,  which  he  afterwards  extended  all  over  Eu- 
rope. He  next  did  great  fervices  for  king  William  in  Ireland, 
by  reducing  Cork  and  fome  other  places  of  much  importance  ; 
in  all  which  he  fhewed  fuch  uncommon  abilities,  that,  on  his 
firfl;  appearance  at  court  after  his  return,  the  king  was  pleafed 
to  fay,  that  "  he  knew  no  man  fo  fit  for  a  general,  who  had 
feen  fo  few  campaigns."  All  thefe  fervices  notwithflanding 
did  not  hinder  his  being  difgraced  in  a  very  fudden  manner : 
for,  being  in  waiting  at  court  as  lord  of  the  bed-chamber,  and 
having  introduced  to  his  majefty  lord  George  Hamilton,  he 
was  foon  followed  to  his  own  houfe  by  the  fame  lord,  with  this 
iliort  and  furprifing  meflage,  *'  That  the  king  had  no  farther  oc- 
cafion  for  his  fervices  ;"  the  more  furprifing,  as  his  majefty 
juft  before  had  not  difcovered  the  leaft  coldnefs  or  difpleafure 
tov/ards  him.  The  caufe  of  this  difgrace  is  not  even  at  pre- 
fent  known ;  but  only  fufpecled  to  have  proceeded  from  his  too 
clofe  attachment  to  the  intereft  of  the  princefs  Anne.  This 
flrange  and  unexpe61:ed  blow  was  followed  by  one  much 
ftranger,  for  foon  after  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower  for 
high  treafon  ;  but  was  releafed,  and  acquitted,  upon  the  whole 
being  difcovered  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  effedls  of  a  vile 
confpiracy  againft  him. 

After  queen  Mary's  death,  when  the  interefts  of  the  two 
courts  were  brought  to  a  better  agreement,  king  William 
thought  fit  to  recall  the  earl  of  Marlborough  to  his  privy 
council;  and  in  June  1698,  appointed  him  governor  to  the 
duke  of  Gloucefter,  with  this  extraordinary  compliment,  "  My 
lord,  make  him  bui  what  you  are,  and  my  nephew  will  be  all 
I  wifli  to  fee  him."  He  continued  in  favour  to  the  king's 
death,  as  appears  from  his  having  been  three  times  appointed 
one  of  the  lords  juftices  during  his  abfence  ;  namely,  July  j6, 
1698",  May  31,  1699-,  and  June  27,  1700.  As  foon  as  it  was 
difcerned,  that  the  death  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain  would  become 
the  occafion  of  another  general  war,  the  king  fent  a  body  of 
troops  over  to  Hoibndj^  and  made  lord  Marlborough  com- 
mander 
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mander  in  chief  of  them.  He  appointed  him  affo  ambafTado*- 
extraordinary  and  minifter  plenipotentiary  to  their  high  mighti- 
nefles.  Upon  which  he  went  immediately  to  Holland.  The 
king  following,  and  taking  a  view  of  the  forces,  dined  with 
him  at  his  quarters  in  Sept.  1700 ;  and  this  was  one  of  the  laft 
favours  he  received  from  king  William,  who  died  the  8th  of 
March  following,  unlefs  we  reckon  his  recommendation  of  him 
to  the  princefs  of  Denmark,  a  little  before  his  death,  as  the 
fitteft  perfon  to  be  trufted  with  the  command  of  the  army,  which 
was  to  protect  the  liberty  of  Europe.  About  a  week  after,  he 
was  defied  knight  of  the  moft  noble  order  of  the  garter,  and 
foon  declared  captain -general  of  all  her  majefty's  forces  in 
England  and  abroad ;  upon  which  he  was  immediately  fent 
over  to  the  Hague  with  the  fame  character  that  he  had  the 
year  before.  His  ftay  in  Holland  was  very  fhort ;  only  juft  long 
enough  to  give  the  ftates  general  the  neceflfary  alTurances  of 
his  miftrefs's  fincere  intention  to  purfue  the  plan  that  had  for- 
merly been  fettled.  The  ftates  concurred  with  him  in  all  that 
he  propofed,  and  made  him  captain-general  of  all  their  forces, 
appointing  him  100, coo  florins  per  annum. 

On  his  return  to  England,  he  found  the  queen's  council  al- 
ready divided ;  fome  being  for  carrying  on  the  war  as  auxi- 
liaries only,  others  for  declaring  againlt  France  and  Spain  im- 
mediately, and  fo  becoming  principals  at  once.     The  earl  of 
Marlborough  joined  with  the  latter ;  and  thefe  carrying  their 
point,  war  was  declared  May  4,  1702,  and  approved  afterwards 
by  parliament,  though  the  Dutch  at  that  time  had  not  declared. 
The  earl  took  the  command  June  20  ;  and  difcerning  that  the 
ftates  were  made  uneafy  by  the  places  which  the  enemy  held 
on  their  frontiers,  he  began  with  attacking  and  reducing  them. 
Accordingly,  in  this  fingle  campaign,  he  made   himfelf  maftcr 
of  the  caftles  of  Gravenbroeck  and  Waerts,  the  towns  of  Venio, 
Ruremond,  and  Stevenfwaert,  together  with  the  city  and  citadel 
of  Liege;  which    laft  was  taken  fword   in  hand.     Thefe  ad- 
vantages were  confiderable,  and  acknowledged  as  fuch  by  the 
ftates  ;  but  they  had  like  to  have  been  of  a  very  fhort  date  :  for, 
the  army  feparating  in  the  neighbourhood  of  I^iege,  Nov.  3,  the 
earl  was  taken  the  next  day  in  his  paflage  bv  water,  by  a  fmall 
party  of  30  men  from  the  garrifon  at  Gueldres  ;  but  it  being 
towards  night,  and  the  earl  infiftinp  upon  an  old  pafs  given  to 
his  brother,  and  now  out  of  date,  was  futtered  to  proceed,  and 
arrived  at  the  Hague,  when  they  were  in  the  utmoft  confterna- 
tion  at  the  accident  which  had  befallen  him.     The  winter  ap- 
proaching, he  embarked  for  England,  and  anived  in  London 
Nov.  28.    The  queen  had  been  complimented  fome  time  before 
by  both  houfes  of  parliament,  on  the  fuccefs  of  her  arms  in 
Flanders  j  in  confequence  of  which,  there  had  been  a  public 
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thankfgiving  Nov.  4,  when  her  majefly  went  In  great  (late  to 
St.  Paul's.  Soon  after  a  committee  of  the  houfe  of  commons 
waited  upon  liim  with  the  thanks  of  the  houfe  ;  and  Dec-  ?, 
her  majefty  declared  her  intention  in  council  of  creating  him  a 
duke  :  which  (he  foon  did,  by  the  title  of  marquis  of  islandford, 
and  duke  of  Marlborough.  She  likewife  added  a  penfion  of 
5000I.  per  ann.  out  of  the  poft-ofhce,  during  her  own  life,  and 
fent  a  meflage  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  fignifying  her  defire 
that  it  might  attend  the  honour  (he  had  lately  conferred  ;  but 
with  this  the  houfe  would  not  comply,  contenting  themfelves, 
in  their  addrefs  to  the  queen,  with  applauding  her  manner  of 
rewarding  public  fervice,  but  declaring  their  inability  to  makf 
^uch  a  precedent  for  alienating  the  revenue  of  the  crown. 

He  was  on  the  point  of  returning  to  Holland,  when,  Feb.  8, 
1703,  his  only  fon   the  marquis  of  Blandford   died  at    Cam- 
bridge, at  the  age  of  18.     This  very  afflicting  accident  did  not 
however  long  retard  him  ;  but  he  pafl'ed  over  to  Holland,  an^ 
arrived  at  the  Hague  March  6.     The  nature  of  our  work  will 
not  fufier  us  to  relate  all  the  military  a£ls  in  which  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  was  engaged  :  it  is  Sufficient  to  fay,  that,  nu- 
inerous  as  they  were,  they  were  all  fuccefsful.     The  French 
had  a  great  army  this   year   in  Flanders,  in   the  low-countries, 
and  in  that  part  of  Germany  which  the  elecflor  of  Cologn 
had   put  into  their  hands  ;  and  prodigious  preparations  were 
made  under  the  moft  experienced  commanders  :  but  the  vigi- 
lance  and  activity  of  the  duke  baffled  them  all.     When    the 
campaign  was  over,  his  grace  went  to  Dufleldorp  to  meet  the 
late  emperor,  then  ftyled  Charles  III.  king  of  Spain,  who  made 
him  a  prefent  of  a   rich  fword  from  his  fide,  with  very  high 
compliments  ;  and  then  returning  to  the  Hague,  after  a  very 
ihort  flay,  came  over  to  England.     He  arrived  Ocl.   13,  1703  ; 
and  foon  after  king  Charles,  whom  he  had  accompanied  to  the 
Hague,  came  likewife  over  to  England,  and  arrived  at  Spithead 
the  day  after  chriftmas-day  :  upon  which  the  dukes  of  Somerfet 
and  Marlborough  were  immediately  fent  down  to  receive  and 
<:ondu<^  him  to  Windfor.     In  January  the  ftates  defired  leave 
pf  the  queen  for  the  duke  to  come  to  the  Hague ;  which  being 
prrant&d,  he  embarketl   on  the   15th,  and  pafled  over  to  Rotter- 
dam.    He  went  immediately  to  the  Hague,  where  he  commu- 
nicated to  the  penfionary  his  fenfe  of  the  necellity  there  was 
of  attempting  fomeching  the  next  campaign  for  the  relief  of  the 
emperor  ;  whofe  affairs  at  this  time  were  in  the  utmofl  dillrefs^ 
having  the  Bavarians  on  one  fide,  and  the  Hungarian  malcon- 
tents on  the  other,  making  incurfions  to  the   very  gates   of 
Vienna,  while  his  whole  force  fcarce  enabled  him   to  maintain 
a  defciifive  war.     This  fcheme  being  approved  of,  and  the  plan 
of  it  acijufted,  the  duke  returned  to  England  Feb.  14. 

When 
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When  meafures  were  properly  fettled  at  home,  April  0,  17C4, 
he  embarked  for  Holland  •,  where,  ftaying  about  a  month  to 
adjufl  the  neceflary  fteps,  he  began  his  march  towards  the  heart 
of  Germany,  and  after  a  conference  held  with  prince  Eugene 
of  Savoy  and  Lewis  of  Baden,  he  arrived  before  the  ftrong  en- 
trenchments of  the  enemy  at  ScheUenburg,  very  unexpedledly, 
on  June  2 1 ;  whom,  after  an  obftinate  and  bloody  difpute,  he 
entirely  routed.    It  was  on  this  occafion  that  the  emperor  wrote 
the  duke  a  letter  with  his  own  hand,  acknowledging  his  great 
fervices,  and  offering  him  the  title  of  a  prince  of  the  empire, 
which  he  modeftly  declined,  till  the  queen  afterwards  com- 
manded him  to  accept  of  it.     He  profecuted  this  fuccefs,  and 
the  battle  of  Hochftet  was  fought  by  him  and  prince  Eugene, 
on  Auguft  2  •,  when  the  French  and  Bavarians  were  the  greateft 
part  of  them  killed  and  taken,  and  their  commander  marfliai 
Tallard  made  a  prifoner.     After  this  glorious  aclion,  by  which 
the   empire  was  faved,    and  the  whole  electorate  of  Bavaria 
conquered,  the  duke  continued  his  purfuit  till  he  forced  the 
French  to  repafs  the  Rhine.     Then  prince  Lewis  of  Baden  laid 
fiege  to  Landau,  while  the  duke  and  prince  Eugene  covered  it  j 
but  it  was  not  taken  before  the  12th  of  November.     He  made 
a  lour  alfo  to  Berlin  •,  and  by  a  (hort  negotiation,  fufpended  the 
difputes  between  the  king  of  Pruflia  and  the  Dutch,  by  which 
he  gained  the  good  will  of  both  parties.     When  the  campaign 
was  over,  he  returned  to  Holland,  and,  Dec.  14,  arrived  in  Eng- 
land.    He   brought  over  with  him   marihall  Tallard,  and  26 
other  officers  of  dillindlion,   121    llandards,  and   179  colours, 
which  by  her  majefly's  order  were  put  up  in  Weftminfter-hall. 
He  was  received  by  the  queen  with  the  higheft  marks  of  elleem, 
and  had  the  folemn  thanks  of  both  houfes  of  parliament.     Be- 
Cdes  this,  the  commons  addrefled  her  majefty  to    perpetuate 
the  memory  of  this  victory,  which  ihe  did,  by  granting  Wood- 
Itock,  with  the  hundred  of  \Votton,  to  him  and  his  heirs  for 
.ever.     This  was  con6rmed  by  an   act  of  parliament,   which 
pafl'ed  on  the   14th  of  March  following,  with  this  remarkable 
claufe,  that  they  (hould  be  held  by  tendering  to  the  queen,  her 
heirs  and  fucceflbrs,  on  Augull  2,  every  year  for  ever,  at  the 
caftle  of  Windfor,  a  Ilandard  with  three  fieurs  de  lys  painted 
thereon.     Jan.  6,  the  duke  was  feafted  by  the  city  ;  and  Feb.  8, 
the  commons  addrefled  the  queen,  to  teftify  their  thanks  for  the 
wife  treaty  which  the  duke   had  concluded  with  the  court  of 
Berlin,  by  which  a  large  body  of  Prulhaii  troops  were  fent  to 
the  aihftance  of  the  duke  of  Savoy. 

The  next  year,  1705,  he  went  over  to  Holland  in  March, 
witli  a  defign  to  execute  fome  great  fchemes,  which  he  had  been 
projecting  in  the  winter.  The  campaign  was  attended  with 
(bme  faccefl'es,  vhich  would  have  mad^  a  coafidevable  figure 
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in  a  campaign  under  any  other  general,  but  are  fcarcely  worth 
mentioning  where  the  duke  of  Marlborough  commanded.  He 
could  not  carry  into  execution  his  main  projeft,  on  account  of 
the  impediments  he  met  with  from  the  allies,  and  in  this  refpe£l 
was  greatly  difappointed.  The  feafon  for  aftion  being  over, 
he  made  a  tour  to  the  courts  of  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Hanover. 
At  the  firll  of  thefe,  he  acquired  the  entire  confidence  of  the 
new  emperor  Jofeph,  who  prefented  him  with  the  principality 
of  Mindelheim  :  at  the  fecond,  he  renewed  the  contraft  for  the 
Prufiian  forces :  and  at  the  third,  he  reftored  a  perfeft  har- 
mony, and  adjulled  every  thing  to  the  eletflor's  fatisfaftion. 
After  this,  he  returned  to  the  Hague,  and  towards  the  clofc 
of  the  year,  embarked  for,  and  arrived  fafe  in  England,  Jan.  7, 
the  houfe  of  commons  came  to  a  resolution,  to  thank  his  grace 
of  Marlborough,  as  well  for  his  prudent  negotiations,  as  for  his 
great  fervices  :  but  notwithftanding  this,  it  very  foon  appeared 
that  there  was  a  ftrong  party  formed  againft  the  war,  and 
ileps  were  taken  to  cenfure  and  difgrace  the  condudl  of  the 
duke. 

All  things  being  concerted  for  rendering  the  next  year's  cam- 
paign more  fuccefsful  than  the  former,  the  duke,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  April  1 706,  embarked  for  Holland.  This  year  the 
famous  battle  of  Ramilies  was  fought,  and  won  upon  May  12, 
being  Whitfunday.  The  duke  was  twice  here  in  the  utmoft 
danger,  once  by  a  fall  from  his  horfe,  and  a  fecond  time  by  a 
cannon-fhot,  which  took  off  the  head  of  colonel  Bingfield,  as 
he  was  holding  the  ftirrup  for  him  to  remount.  The  ad- 
vantages gained  by  this  victory,  were  fo  far  improved  by  the 
vigilance  and  wifdom  of  the  duke,  that  Louvain,  Bruffels,  Mech- 
lin, and  even  Ghent  and  Bruges,  fubmitted  to  king  Charles 
without  a  flroke ;  and  Oudenard  furrendered  upon  the  firft 
fummons.  The  city  of  Antwerp  followed  this  example  ;  and 
thus,  in  the  fhort  fpace  of  a  fortnight,  the  duke  reduced  all 
Brabant,  and  the  marquifate  of  the  holy  empire,  to  the  obe- 
dience of  king  Charles.  He  afterwards  took  the  towns  of 
Oftend,  Menin,  Dendermonde,  and  Aeth,  The  forces  of  the 
allies  after  this  glorious  campaign  being  about  to  feparate,  his 
grace  v/ent  to  the  Hague  Oct.  16,  where  the  propofais,  which 
France  had  made  for  a  peace,  contained  in  a  letter  from  the 

'eledor  of  Bavaria  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  miniflers  of  the  allies,  after  which  he  embarked 
for  England,  Nov.  15. 

He  arrived  at  liondon,  Nov.  18,  1706;  and  though  at  this 
time  there  was  a  party  formed  againft  him  at  court,  yet  the 
great  fervices  he  had  done  the  nation,  and  the  perfonal  efteem 
the  queen  always  had  for  him,  procured  him  an  univerfal  good 

. reception.     'J  he  houfe  of  commons,  in  their  addrefs  to  the 

queen, 
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queen,  fpoke  of  the  fuccefs  of  the  campaign  in  general,  and  of 
the  duke  of  Marlborough's  (hare  in  particular,  in  the  ftrongeft 
terms  poflible ;  and  the  day  after  unanimoufly  voted  him  their 
thanks,  as  did  the  lords.  They  went  ftill  farther;  for,  Dec.  17, 
they  addrefled  the  queen  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  fettle 
the  duke's  honours  upon  the  male  and  female  iflue  of  his 
daughters.  This  was  granted;  and  Blenheim-houfe,  with  the 
manor  of  Woodllock,  was,  after  the  deceafe  of  the  duchefs, 
upon  whom  they  were  fettled  in  jointure,  entailed  in  the  fame 
manner  wirh  the  honours.  Two  days  after  this,  the  ilandards 
and  colours  taken  at  Ramilies  being  carried  in  ftate  through 
the  city,  in  order  to  be  hung  up  in  Guildhall,  the  duke  was 
invited  to  dine  with  the  lord-mayor,  which  he  did.  The  laft 
day  of  the  year  was  appointed  for  a  general  thankfgiving,  and 
her  majcfty  went  in  Hate  to  St.  Paul's ;  in  which  there  was 
this  fingularity  obferved,  that  it  was  the  fecond  tkankfgiving 
within  the  year.  Jan.  17,  the  houfe  of  commons  prefented  an 
addrefs  to  the  queen,  in  which  they  fignified,  that  as  her  ma- 
jefty  had  built  the  houfe  of  Blenheim  to  perpetuate  the  me- 
mory of  the  duke  of  Marlborough's  fervices,  and  as  the  houfe 
of  lords  had  ordered  a  bill  for  continuing  his  honours,  fo 
they  were  defirous  to  make  fome  proviGon  for  the  more  ho- 
nourable fupport  of  his  dignity.  In  confequence  of  this,  and 
of  the  queen's  anfwer,  the  penfion  of  50001.  per  ann.  from  the 
poft-office  was  fettled  in  the  manner  the  queen  had  formerly 
defired  of  another  houfe  of  commons,  which  happened  not  to 
be  in  quite  fo  good  a  temper. 

Thefe  points  adjufted,  the  duke  made  hade  to  return  to  his 
charge,  it  being  thought  efpecially  neceflary  he  Ihould  acquaint 
the  foreign  minifters  at  the  Hague,  that  the  queen  of  Great- 
Britain  would  hearken  to  no  propofals  for  a  peace,  but  what 
would  firmly  fecure  the  general  tranquillity  of  Europe.  The 
campaign  of  the  year  1707  proved  the  moft  barren  one  he  ever 
made,  which  was  chiefly  owing  to  a  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  allies*  who  began  to  flag  in  fupporting  the  common  caufe. 
Nor  did  things  go  on  more  to  his  mind  at  home  ;  for  upon 
his  return  to  England,  after  the  campaign  was  over,  he  found 
that  the  fire,  which  he  fufpe£led  the  year  before,  had  broke 
out  in  his  abfence  ;  that  the  queen  had  a  female  favourite, 
who  was  in  a  fair  w^ay  of  fupplanting  the  duchefs ;  and  that 
fhe  liftened  to  the  infinuations  of  a  ftatefman  who  was  no 
friend  to  him.  He  is  faid  to  have  borne  all  this  with  firmnefs 
and  patience,  though  he  eafily  faw  whither  it  tended  ;  and 
went  to  Holland  as  ufual,  early  in  the  fpring  of  1708,  ar- 
riving at  the  Hague  March  19.  The  enfuing  campaign  was 
carried  on  by  the  duke,  in  conjunftion  with  prince  Eugene,  with 
fuch  prodigious  fuccefs,  that  the  french  king  thought  fit,  in 
the  beginning  of  1 709,  to  fet  on  foot  a  negotiation  for  peace. 

The 
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The  houfc  of  commons  this  year  gave  an  uncommon  teftlmony 
of  their  refpetl  for  the  duke  of  Marlborough  ;  for,  befides  ad- 
ilreilmg  the  queen,  they,  January  22,  1709,  unanimoufly  vote^l 
him  thanks,  and  ordered  them  to  be  tranfmitted  to  him  abroaii 
by  the  fpeaker.  He  returned  to  England  Feb.  25,  and  on  his 
iurft  appearance  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  received  the  thanks  of 
that  augufl:  afl'embly.  His  flay  was  fo  very  (hort,  that  we  need 
net  dwell  upon  what  paiTed  in  the  winter.  It  is  fufficient  to 
fay,  that  they  who  feared  the  dangerous  effetfls  of  thofe  artful 
propofals  France  had  been  making  for  the  conclufion  of  a 
general  peace,  were  alfo  of  opinion,  that  nobody  was  fo  capable 
of  fetting  their  danger  in  a  true  light  in  Flolland  as  his  grace 
of  Marlborough.  This  induced  the  queen  to  fend  him  thither, 
at  the  end  of  March,  with  the  character  of  her  plenipotentiary, 
which  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  enemy's  difappointiiient, 
by  defeating  all  their  projecls. 

Marfhal  Villars  commanded  the  french  army  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1709;  and  Lewis  XIV.  exprefTed  no  fmall  hopes  of 
him,  in  faying  a  little  before  the  opening  of  it,  that  "  Villars 
was  never  beat."  However  the  fiege  of  Tournay,  and  the 
battle  of  Malplaquet,  convinc<:d  the  monarch,  that  Villars  was 
not  invincible.  Upon  the  news  of  the  glorious  victory,  gained 
Aug.  I,  1709,  the  city  of  London  renewed  their  congratulatory 
addreffes  to  (he  queen  ;  and  her  majefty  in  council,  Oct.  3, 
ordered  a  proclamation  for  a  general  thankfgiving.  'I'he  duke 
of  Marlborough  came  to  St.  James's  Nov.  10,  and  foon  afttir 
received  the  thanks  of  both  houfes  :  and  the  queen,  as  if  de- 
Crous  of  any  occafion  to  fliew  her  kindnefs  to  him,  appointed 
him  lord  lieutenant  and  cuftos  rotulorum  of  the  county  of  Ox- 
ford. But  '.imidft  thefe  honours,  preferments,  and  favours,  he 
was  really  chagrined  to  the  laft  degree.  He  perceived,  that  the 
french  intrigues  began  to  prevail  both  in  England  and  Holland : 
the  affair  of  Dr.  Sacheverell  had  thrown  the  nation  into  a  fer- 
ment i  and  the  queen  was  not  only  cllranged  from  the  duchefs 
of  Marlborough,  but  had  taken  fuch  a  dlllike  to  her,  that  (he 
feldom  appeared  at  court. 

In  the  beginning  of  171C,  the  French  fet  on  foot  a  new  ne- 
gotiation for  a  peace,  which  was  commonly  called  the  treaty  of 
Gertruydenburg.  The  dates  upon  this  having  (hewn  an  in- 
clination to  enter  into  conferences  with  the  french  plenipo- 
tentiaries, the  houfe  of  commons  immediately  framed  an  ad- 
drefs  to  the  queen,  that  Ihe  would  be  pleafed  to  fend  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  over  to  the  Hague.  She  did  fo-,  and  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  February  he  went  to  the  Flague,  where 
he  met  with  prince  Eugene,  and  foon  after  fet  out  with  him 
for  the  army,  which  was  affembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tournay.  This  campaign  was  very  fuccefsful,  many  towns 
being   taken  and  fortrelles  reduced  :  notwithftanding  which, 
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when  the  duTce  came  over  to  England,  as  he  did  about  the 
middle  of  December,  he  found  his  intereft  declining,  and  hi* 
fervices  fet  at  nought.  The  negotiations  for  peace  were  car- 
ried on  during  a  great  part  of  the  fummer,  but  ended  at  laft 
in  nothing.  In  the  midft  of  the  fummer,  the  queen  began 
the  great  change  in  her  miniftry,  by  removing  tlie  earl  of 
Sunderland  from  being  fecretary  of  ftate  ;  and,  on  Aug.  8,  the 
lord  treafurer  Godolphin  was  likewife  removed.  Upon  the 
meeting  of  the  parliament,  no  notice  was  taken  in  the  addretJes 
of  the  duke  of  Marlborough's  fuccefs :  an  attempt  indeed  was 
made  to  procure  him  the  thanks  of  the  houfe  of  peers,  but  it 
was  eagerly  oppofed  by  the  duke  of  Argyle.  His  grace  was 
kindly  received  by  the  queen,  who  feemed  defirous  to  have  him 
live  upon  good  terms  with  her  new  niinlilry ;  but  this  was 
thought  impra<fticable,  and  it  was  every  day  expefted  that  he 
would  lay  down  his  commiffion.  He  did  not  do  this ;  but  he 
carried  the  golden  key,  the  enfign  of  the  duchefs  of  Marlbo- 
rough's ofiice,  January  19,  171 1,  to  the  queen,  and  refigned  all 
her  employments  with  great  duty  and  fubmiihon.  With  the 
fame  firmnefs  and  compofure  he  confulted  the  neceflary  mea- 
fures  for  the  next  campaign,  with  thofe  whom  he  knew  to  be 
no  friends  of  his  ;  and  treated  all  parties  with  candor  and  re- 
fpeft.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  duke,  felt  fome  inward  dif- 
quiet,  though  he  (liewed  no  outward  concern,  at  leall  for  him- 
felf :  but  when  the  earl  of  Gal  way  was  very  indecently  treated  in 
the  houfe  of  lords,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  could  not  help  fav- 
ing,  "  it  was  fomewhat  ftrangc,  that  generals,  who  had  a6led  ac- 
cording to  the  bell  of  their  underftandings,  and  had  loft  their 
limbs  in  their  fervice,  fliould  be  examined  like  offender^  about 
infignificant  things." 

An  exterior  civility,  in  court  language  (lyled  a  good  under- 
ftanding,  being  eftablilhcd  between  the  duke  and  the  new  mini- 
Rvy,  the  duke  went  over  to  the  Hague,  to  prepare  for  the  next 
campaign,  which  at  the  fame  time  he  knew  would  be  his 
laft.  He  exerted  himfelf  in  an  uncommon  manner,  and  was 
attended  with  the  fame  fuccefs  as  ufual.  There  was  in  this 
campaign  a  continued  trial  of  (kill  between  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough and  marfliall  Villars  ;  and  as  great  a  general  as  the 
latter  was,  he  was  obliged  at  length  to  fubmit  to  tlie  former. 
He  embarked  for  England  when  the  campaign  was  over,  an4 
came  to  London  Nov.  8.  He  iliewed  iome  caution  in  his 
manner  of  coming ;  for  happening  to  laud  the  very  night  of 
queen  Elizabeth's  inauguration,  when  great  rejoicings  were  in- 
tended by  the  populace,  he  continued  very  prudently  at  Green- 
wich, and  the  next  day  waited  on  the  queen  at  Hampton-court, 
who  received  him  gracioully.  He  was  vKited  by  the  minifters, 
and  vifited  them  ;  but  he  did.  not  go  to  council,  becaufe  a  ne- 
gotiation of  peace  was  then  on  the  carpet,  upon  a  baGs  which 
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lie  did  by  no  means  approve.  He  acquainted  her  majefty  Irt 
the  audience  he  had  at  his  arrival,  that  as  he  could  not  concur 
in  the  meafures  of  thofe  who  direfted  her  councils,  fo  he 
would  not  dillracSl  them  by  a  fruitlefs  oppofition.  Yet  finding 
himfelf  attacked  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  and  loaded  with  the  im- 
putation of  having  protradled  the  war,  he  vindicated  his  con- 
duQ:  and  chara6ler  with  great  dignity  and  fpirit ;  and  in  a 
molt  pathetic  fpeech  appealed  to  the  queen  his  miilrefs,  who 
was  there  incognito,  for  the  falfehood  of  that  imputation ; 
declaring,  that  he  was  as  much  for  peace  as  ajiy  man,  provided 
it  was  fuch  a  peace  as  might  be  expelled  from  a  war  under- 
taken on  fuch  jufl  motives,  and  carried  on  with  uninterrupted 
fuccefs.  This  had  a  great  etit'61  on  that  auguft  affembly,  and 
perhaps  made  fome  impreffion  on  the  queen ;  but  at  the  fame 
time  it  gave  fuch  an  edge  to  the  refentment  of  his  enemies,  who 
were  then  in  power,  that  they  refolved  at  all  adventures  to  re- 
move him.  Thofe  who  were  thus  refolved  to  diveft  him  of 
his  commiflion,  found  themfelves  under  a  neceflity  to  engage 
the  queen  to  take  it  from  him.  This  neceffity  arofe  chiefly  from 
prince  Eugene's  being  expe<5led  to  come  over  with  a  com- 
miflion from  the  emperor ;  and  to  give  fome  kind  of  colour  to 
it,  an  enquiry  was  promoted  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  to  fix 
a  very  high  imputation  upon  the  duke,  as  if  he  had  put  very 
large  funis  of  public  money  into  his  own  pocket.  When  a 
queftion  to  this  purpofe  had  been  carried,  the  queen,  by  a 
letter,  conceived  in  very  obfcure  terms,  acquainted  him  with 
her  having  no  farther  occafion  for  his  fervice,  and  difmifled  him 
from  all  his  employments.     • 

He  was  from  this  time  expofed  to  a  mofl  painful  perfecution. 
On  the  one  hand,  he  was  attacked  by  the  clamours  of  the 
populace,  and  by  thofe  licentious  fcribblers,  who  are  always 
ready  to  efpoufe  the  quarrels  of  a  miniftry,  and  to  infult 
without  mercy  whoever  they  know  may  be  infulted  with  im- 
punity :  on  the  other  hand,  a  profecution  was  commenced 
againil  him  by  the  attorney-general,  for  applying  public  money 
to  his  private  ufe ;  and  the  workmen  employed  in  building 
Blenheim-houfe,  though  fet  at  work  by  the  crown,  were  en- 
couraged to  fue  him  for  the  money  that  was  due  to  them.  All 
his  actions  were  alfo  (hamefully  mifreprefented.  Thefe  unea- 
Cneffes,  joined  to  his  grief  for  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Godol- 
phin,  induced  him  to  gratify  his  enemies,  by  going  into  a  volun- 
tary exile.  Accordingly,  he  embarked  at  Dover,  November  14, 
1712  ;  and  landing  at  Oftend,  went  to  Antwerp,  and  fo  to  Aix 
la  Chapelle,  being  every  where  received  with  the  honours  due 
to  his  high  rank  and  merit.  The  duchefs  alfo  attended  her  lord 
in  all  his  journies,  and  particuhnly  in  his  vifit  to  the  principa- 
lity of  Mindelheim,  which  was  given  hiiji  by  the  empexor,  and 
9  exchanged 
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exchanged  far  another  at  the  peace,  which  was  made  while  the 
duke  was  abroad.  The  conclufion  of  that  peace  was  (o  far  from 
rertorlng  harmony  among  the  feveral  parties  of  Great- Britain, 
that  it  widened  their  differences  exceedingly :  infomuch  that 
the  chiefs,  defpairing  of  fafety  in  the  way  they  were  in,  are  faid 
to  have  fecretly  invited  the  duke  back  to  England.  Be  that  as 
it  will,  it  is  very  certain  that  he  took  a  refolution  of  returning, 
a  little  before  the  queen's  death  j  and  landing  at  Dover,  came 
to  London,  Aug.  4,  J  714-  He  was  received  with  ail  demon- 
flrations  of  joy,  by  thofe  who,  upon  the  demife  of  the  queen, 
which  had  happened  upon  the  i  ft,  were  entrufted  with  the  go- 
vernment ;  and  upon  the  arrival  of  George  I.  M-as  particularly 
diftinguilhed  by  acis  of  royal  favour  ;  for  he  was  again  declared 
captain-general  and  commander  in  chief  of  all  his  majefty's  land 
forces,  colonel  of  the  firft  regiment  of  foot  guards,  and  mailer 
of  the  ordnance.   ' 

His  advice  was  of  great  ufe  in  concerting  thofe  meafures  by 
which  the  rebellion  in  17 15  was  crufhed  ;  and  his  advice  on  this 
occafion  was  the  laft  effort  he  made  in  refpeft  to  public  affairs: 
for  his  infirmities  increafing  with  his  years,  he  retired  from 
bufinefs,  and  fpent  the  greatert  part  of  his  time,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  at  one  or  other  of  his  country-houfes.  His 
death  happened  June  16,  1722,  in  his  73d  year,  at  Wlndfor- 
lodge ',  and  his  corpfe,  on  Aug.  9,  was  interred  with  the  high- 
eft  folemnity  in  Weftminfter-abbey.  Befides  the  marquis  of 
Blandford,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned,  he  had  four 
daughters,  which  married  into  the  bed  families  of  the  kingdom. 

CHURCHILL  (Charles),  an  cngliih  poet  and  celebrated 
fatyrift,  was  fon  of  the  rev.  Charles  Churchill,  curate  and  lec- 
turer of  St.  John's,  Weftminfter  j  and  born  in  1731.  He  was 
educated  at  Wcftminfter  fchool,  where  his  capacity  was  deemed 
greater  than  his  application ;  fo  that  he  had  the  characler  of 
one  of  thofe  who  could  do  fomething  if  he  would.  It  is  eafy 
to  conceive,  that  a  ftrong  imagination  and  violent  fpirits,  fuch 
as  he  poffeffed,  could  net  tamely  pace  on  in  the  trammels  cf 
a  fchool-education.  When  fcnt  to  Oxford,  he  was  refufed  ad- 
mittance, for  want  of  flcill  in  the  learned  languages  :  it  is  faid, 
that  he  could  have  paffed  the  examination  if  he  would,  but 
that  he  fo  defpifed  the  trifling  queftions  put  to  him,  as  even 
to  ridicule  the  gentleman  who  examined  him.  Upon  returning 
from  Oxford,  he  applied  again  to  his  iludics  at  Weftrainfter ; 
and  there,  at  the  age  of  17,  contracted  an  intimacy  with  a  ladv, 
whom  he  married.  At  the  ufual  age  of  going  into  orders,  lie 
was  ordained  by  the  bilhop  of  London,  though  he  had  taken 
no  degree,  nor  ftudied  in  either  univerfity ;  and  the  firil  em- 
ployment he  had,  was  a  curacy  in  Wales  of  30I.  a  year.  In 
order  to  eke  out  his  fcanty  finances,  he  entered  into  a  branch 
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of  trade;  wKicH  was  no  other  than  keeping  a  elder  cellar,  and 
dealing  in  this  liquor  through  that  part  of  the  cotintry  :  but 
this  did  not  anfwer,  and  a  fort  of  rural  bankruptcy  -was  the 
confequence  of  his  attempt. 

Upon  leaving  Wales,  he  came  to  London,  and  his  father 
dying  foon  after,  he  ftept  into  the  church  where  he  had  offi- 
ciated. To  improve  his  income,  he  alfo  undertook  to  teach 
young  ladies  to  read  and  write ;  and  was  employed  for  this 
purpofe  in  a  boarding-fchool,  where  he  behaved  with  the  mod 
€xa£l:  decorum*  His  revenue,  however,  not  fufficing  for  his 
ftyle  of  living,  feveral  debts  were  contracted  ;  and  a  gaol  feemed 
ready  to  complete  his  misfortunes.  Mr.  Lloyd,  the  father  of 
the  poet  of  that  name,  and  who  was  fecond  mafter  of  Weftmin- 
fter  fchool,  relieved  him  from  this  dittrefs,  by  paying  his  debts, 
or  at  leaft  fatisfying  his  creditors  j  and  Mr.  Lloyd,  the  fon, 
foon  after  publifliing  his  much-applauded  poem,  intituled,  the 
Aftor,  Churchill  followed  his  example,  and  undertook  the 
Rofciad.  It  firft  came  out  without  the  name  of  the  author  J 
but  the  juftnefs  of  its  remarks,  and  particularly  the  feverity  of 
the  fatire,  greatly  excited  the  public  curiofity.  Though  he 
never  difowned  this  piece,  but  even  openly  gloried  in  it  j  yet  the 
public  feemed  unwilling  to  give  him  credit  for  it,  and  afcribed 
it  to  a  combination  of  wits,  fuch  as  Lloyd,  Colman,  Thornton, 
&c.  He  fet  his  name  however  to  the  fecond  edition.  His  next 
performance  was,  an  Apology  to  the  Critical  Reviewers :  a 
performance  much  applauded  alfo,  and  equally  fatirical  with  the 
former. 

But  v/hat  fame  he  got  by  thefe  produ£lions,  which  was  in- 
deed very  great  and  deferved,  he  lofl  by  his  morals ;  and< 
while  his  writings  amufed  the  town,  his  actions  difgufted  it. 
Not  intoxicated  merely,  but  downright  drunk  with  fiiccefs,  he 
now  quitted  his  wife  •,  and  refigning  his  gown,  with  all  clerical 
funflions,  commenced  a  man  of  the  town,  and  indulged  in  all 
the  gaieties  and  even  vices  of  it.  His  next  poem  was  intituled, 
Night :  and  after  that  he  publiflied  the  Ghoft.  Dr.  Johnfon, 
the  anchor  of  the  Rambler,  had,  it  feems,  fpoken  lightly  of 
Churchill's  productions  :  in  this  poem  he  has  defcribed  Johnfon 
under  thecharaClerof  Pompofo,  and  the  defcription  is  allowed  to 
have  merit.  The  poems,  Night  and  the  Ghofl,  had  not  the 
rapid  fale  expe£led  by  the  author  ;  but  the  Prophecy  of  Famine, 
which  fucceeded,  produced  him  again  in  all  his  iuit'e.  It  had 
all  the  circumftances  of  time,  place,  and  party,  to  recommend 
it ;  and  Mr.  Wilkes  faid,  before  its  publication,  "  that  he  was 
fure  it  muft  take,  becaufe  it  was  at  once  perfonal,  poetical, 
and  political."  He  afterwards  publiflied  his  Epiftle  to  Hogarth, 
Gotham,  Independence,  the  'i  imes,  &c.  in  all  which  there  are 
tilings  great  and  (hining  :  but,  upon  the  whole,  they  fecm  writ- 
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ten  by  a  man  who  defired  to  avail  himfelf  of  tlie  public  curiofity 
in  his  favour,  and  whofe  principal  aim  herein  was  at  the  pockets 
of  his  readers. 

In  0<^ober  1764  he  went  over  to  Boulogne,  on  a  vliit  to 
Mr.  "Wilkes  5  and  was  there  attacked  by  a  fever,  which  carried 
him  off  the  5  th  of  November.  After  his  death,  his  poems  were 
colleded  and  printed  together,  in  two  vols.  8vo  ;  and  being,  as 
above  obferved,  very  perfonal  and  political,  will,  when  the  ful- 
nefs  of  time  (hall  come,  admit  of  a  commentary  replete  with 
anecdotes. 

CHURCHYARD  (Thomas),  was  born  at  Shrewfbury, but  at 
what  period  is  not  certainly  known.  He  wrote  a  book  in  verfe  of 
the  Worthies  of  Wales,  which  at  that  time  was  greatly  efteemed. 
Mr.  Cambden,  in  his  Remains,  has  preferved  a  copy  of  his  epi- 
taph, written  by  himfelf,  by  which  it  appears  that  he  was  very 
poor,  as  poets  fometimes  are.     The  epitaph  was  as  follows  : 

Come,  Ale^to,  lend  me  thy  torch. 
To  find  a  church-yard  in  a  church- porch  ; 
Poverty  and  poetry  his  tomb  doth  enclofe. 
Wherefore,  good  neighbours,  be  merry  in  profe. 

It  is  conjectured  that  he  died  about  the  nth  year  of  the  reign 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  A.  D.  1570. 

CIACCONIUS  (Petrus),  a  very  learned  critic  of  Spain, 
was  born  at  Toledo  in  1525,  and  died  at  Rome  in  1581.  He 
was  employed  with  others,  by  pope  Gregory  XIII.  in  correcting 
the  calendar.  We  have  learned  notes  of  his  upon  Arnoblus, 
TertuUian,  Caflfian,  Pompeius,  Juftus,  Cxfar,  Pliny,  Terence, 
Sec  He  was  the  author  likewife  of  fome  feparate  little  trea- 
tifes,  one  particularly  de  Triclinio  Romano  ;  which,  with  thofc 
of  Fulvius  Urfnius  and  Mercurialis  upon  the  fame  fubje6l,  has 
been  publiflied  at  Amfterdam,  1664,  in  i2mo,  with  figures  to 
illuftrate  the  defcriptions. 

CIACONIUS,  or  Chacon  (Alphonsus)  of  Bae^a  in  Anda- 
lufia,  died  at  Rome  in  1 599,  at  the  age  of  59,  with  the  title 
of  Patriarch  of  Alexandria.  He  wrote:  i.  Vitve  &  geda  ro- 
manorum  pontificum  &  cardinalium,  reprinted  at  Rome  1O76, 
4  vols.  fol.  with  a  continuation.  2.  Hiftoria  utriufque  belli  Da- 
cici.  In  one  part  of  this  work  Ciaconius  does  his  utmoft  to 
prove  that  the  foul  of  Trajan  was  delivered  from  hell  by  the 
prayers  of  St.  Gregory.  3.  Bibliothecafcriptorum  ad  ann.  158?, 
pubhlhed  by  Camufat  at  Paris  1731,  and  at  Amfterdam  174:?, 
fol.  4.  An  explication  of  Trajan's  pillar,  in  latin,  1576.  fol. 
with  plates. 

ClAMiTNI  (John  Justin),  born  at  Rome  in  163;?.  He, 
quitted  the  ftudy  of  the  civil  law  for  the  practice  of  the  apo- 
llolical  chancery.      This  however  did  not  prevent  him  from_ 
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applying  to  the  fciences  and  polite  literature.  It  was  by  his 
care  and  adivity  that  the  academy  of  ecclefiaflical  hiftory  was 
inftituted  at  Rome  in  1671.  In  16^]  he  eftabl.ned,  under  the 
aufpices  of  the  famous  Chriftina,  an  academy  of  mathematics  and 
natural  hiftory,  which,  by  the  name  of  its  patron  and  the  merit 
of  its  members,  foon  became  known  throughout  Europe.  This 
literary  man  died  in  1698,  aged  65.  His  writings  are  :  1.  Con- 
jefturse  de  perpctuo  azymorum  ufu  in  ecclefia  latina,  ^to.  1688. 
2.  Vetera  monumenta,  in  quibus  prsecipua  mufiva  opera,  facra- 
rum  profanarumque  sedium  ftrudura,  difTertatioiibus  iconibuf- 
que  illuftrantur  1690,  1699,  2  vols.  fol.  It  is  upon  the  origin 
of  the  moft  curious  remains  of  the  buildings  of  antient  Rome, 
with  explanations  and  plates  of  thofe  monuments-  3.  De 
facris  aedificiis  a  Conftantino  Magno  confhru^lis,  fol.  1693.  4* 
An  examination  of  the  "  Lives  of  the  Popes'  faid  to  be  written 
by  Anaftafius  the  librarian.     5.  Several  other  diflertations. 

CIBBER  (Colley),  poet  iaureat  to  George  II.  comedian, 
and  dramatic  writer,  was  born  at  London,  November  0,  1671. 
His  father,  Caius  Gabriel  Gibber,  was  a  native  of  Holftein,  who 
came  into  England  before  the  reftoration  of  Charles  li.  to  fol- 
low his  profeffion,  which  was  that  of  a  ftatuary.  The  baflb- 
relievo  on  the  pedeftal  of  the  great  column,  or  monument,  in 
the  city  of  London,  and  the  two  figures  of  the  lunatics,  the  raving 
and  melancholy,  over  the  gates  of  Bethlehem  hofpltal,  are  no 
bad  proofs  of  his  fkill  as  an  artift.  His  mother  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  William  Colley,  efq ;  of  an  antient  family  of  Glaifton 
in  Rutland  -,  and  it  washer  brother,  Edward  Colley,  efq;  who 
gave  Gibber  his  chriftian  name.  In  1682  he  was  fent  to  the 
free-fchool  of  Grantham  in  Lincolnfhire ;  and  fuch  learning, 
he  tells  us,  as  that  fchool  could  give  him,  is  the  moft  he  ever 
pretended  to,  neither  utterly  forgetting,  nor  much  improving  it 
afterwards  by  ftudy.  In  1687  he  was  taken  from  Grantham 
to  I'tand  at  the  ele£lion  of  children  into  Winchcfter  college, 
upon  the  ftrength  and  credit  of  being  defcended  by  his  mother's 
fide  from  William  of  Wykeham  the  founder;  but  not  fucceed- 
ing  here,  he  prevailed  with  his  father  to  haften  him  to  the  uni- 
verfity.  Mean  while  the  revolution  of  1688  happened,  which 
gave  a  turn  to  Gibber's  fortune  ;  for  inftead  of  going  to  an  uni- 
vcrfity,  and  qualifying  himfelf  for  the  church,  for  which  his 
father  had  defigned  him,  he  was  driven  to  take  up  arms  in  favour 
of  the  prince  of  Orange.  This  he  did  under  the  carl  of  Devon- 
fhire  at  Nottingham,  who  was  there  in  his  road  to  Chatfworth 
in  Derbyfhire  ;  where  his  father  was  then  employed,  with  other 
artifts  of  all  kinds,  in  raifmg  that  feat  from  a  gothic  to  a  gre« 
cian  magnificence. 

Soon  after  this,  Gibber  betook  himfelf  to  the  ftage,  for  which 

he  had  conceived  a  very  early  inclination  ;  but  he  did  not  meet 
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with  mucli  encouragement  at  firft,  being  full  three  quarters  of 
a  year  before  he  was  taken  into  a  falary  of  ids.  per  week; 
which,  with  the  affiflance  of  food  and  raiment  at  his  father's 
houfe,  he  then  thought,  he  fays,  a  moft  plentiful  accefhon,  and 
himfelf  the  happieft  of  mortals.  The  firft  part,  in  which  he  ap- 
peared with  any  glimpfe  of  fuccefs,  was  the  chaplain  in  the  Or- 
phan, which  he  performed  very  well.  Goodman,  an  old  celebrated 
a£tor,  upon  feeing  him  in  this  part,  affirmed  with  an  oath,  that 
he  would  one  day  make  a  good  atlor :  and  this  commendation 
from  fo  perfecSl:  a  judge,  filled  his  bofom,  as  he  tells  us  himfelf, 
with  fuch  tranfports,  that  he  queftions  whether  Alexander 
himfelf,  or  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  felt  greater  at  the  head  of 
their  vidiorious  armies.  The  next  part  he  fhone  in  was  that 
of  Lord  Touchwood,  in  Congreve's  Double  Dealer,  acled  before 
queen  Mary;  which  he  got  perfefl  in  one  day  upon  the  illnefs 
of  Kynafton,  who  was  to  have  adled  it.  To  this  he  was  re- 
commended by  the  author,  and  performed  it  fo  well,  that  Con- 
greve  made  him  the  compliment  of  faying,  he  had  not  only 
anfwered,  but  exceeded  his  expeftations ;  and  he  fald  more  of 
him  to  his  mafters,  the  patentees,  upon  which  his  falary  was 
raifed  from  1 5s.  a  week,  as  it  then  ftood,  to  20s.  The  part  of 
Fondlewife,  in  the  Old  Batchelor,  was  the  next  in  which  he 
diftinguifhed  himfelf. 

All  this  applaufe,  neverthelcfs,  which  Gibber  gained  by  aft- 
ing,  did  not  advance  him  in  the  manner  he  had  reafon  to  ex- 
pe«£l ;  and  therefore,  that  he  might  leave  nothing  unattempted, 
he  refolved  to  fhew  himfelf  in  fome  new  line  of  diftinclion. 
With  this  view  he  wrote  his  firft  play,  called  Love's  laft  Shift ; 
which  was  atled  Jan,  1695,  and  in  which  he  performed  the  part 
of  Sir  Novelty  Faftiion  himfelf.  This  comedy  met  with  the  fuc- 
cefs it  dcferved ;  iind  the  character  of  the  fop  was  fo  well  exe- 
cuted, that  from  thence  Gibber  was  never  thought  to  have  his 
equal  in  parts  of  the  fame  caft.  From  this  time  he  began  to 
write  plays ;  and  it  is  obfervable,  fays  he,  "  that  my  mufe  and 
my  fpoufe  (for  he  was  married  it  feems)  were  equally  prolific  ; 
that  the  one  was  feldom  the  mother  of  a  child,  but  in  the  fame 
year  the  other  made  me  the  father  of  a  play.  I  think  we  had 
a  dozen  of  each  fort  between  us  ;  of  both  which  kinds  fome 
died  in  their  infancy,  and  near  an  equal  number  of  each  were 
alive  when  I  quitted  the  theatre." 

The  Garelefs  Huftaand  is  reckoned  his  beft  play ;  and  a£ted 
in  1 704,  with  great  and  deferved  fuccefs.  Gibber  himfelf  fays, 
that  whatever  favourable  reception  this  comedy  met  with  from 
the  public,  it  would  be  unjuft  in  him  not  to  place  a  large- Iharc 
of  it  to  the  account  of  Mrs.  Oldfield.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
this  a(arefs  gave  great  fpirit  to  it  in  the  character  of  Lady  Betty 
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Modifli ;  yet  not  more  than  the  author  himfelf  In  the  part  of 
Lord  Foppington,  wherein  he  was  inimitable. 

But  of  all  his  plays,  none  was  of  moye  importance  to  the  pub- 
lic and  to  himfelf,  than  his  comedy  called  the  Nonjuror  j 
which  was  aded  in  1717,  and  dedicated  to  the  king:  the  hint 
of  it  being  taken  from  the  TartufFe  of  Moliere.  It  was  confi- 
dered  as  a  party  piece,  and,  as  he  forefaw,  he  had  never  after 
fair  play  given  to  any  thing  he  wrote.  He  was  the  conftant  butt 
of  Mift  in  his  Weekly  Journal,  and  of  all  the  jacobite  fadion. 
Another  ill  confequence,  for  we  fuppofe  ic  will  be  reckoned 
fuch,  which  attended  the  fuccefs  of  this  play,  was,  that  it  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  mifunderllanding  between  Pope  and  Cibbcr  j 
which,  growing  in  procefs  of  time  from  bad  to  worfe,  raifed 
the  latter  to  be  the  hero  of  the  Dunciad  :  this  Gibber  himfelf  tells 
us  in  his  letter  to  Pope,  printed  in  1742.  However,  if  the 
Nonjuror  brought  upon  its  author  fome  imaginary  evils,  it  ia 
certain  that  it  procured  him  fome  very  real  goods ;  for  when 
he  prefented  it  to  George  I.  the  king  ordered  him  200I.  and  the 
merit  of  it,  as  he  himfelf  confefles,  made  him  poet  laureat  in 
1730. 

The  fame  year  he  quitted  the  ftage,  though  he  occafionally 
appeared  on  it  afterwards  :  in  particular,  when  "  Papal  Ty- 
raimy  in  the  reign  of  king  John,"  a  tragedy  of  his  own,  was 
TiQicA  in  1 744,  he  performed  the  part  of  Pandolph  the  pope's 
legate  with  great  fpirit  and  vigour,  though  he  was  at  that  time 
above  70  years  of  age.  He  did  not  die  till  Dec.  1757.  His 
plays,  fuch  of  them  as  he  thought  worth  preferving,  he  collected 
and  publifhed  in  2  vols.  4to.  Though  Pope  has  made  him 
the  prince  of  dunces,  yet  we,  who  have  no  particular  enmity  to 
hijn,  and  confequently  are  not  prejudiced,  fhall  readily  alliovv 
him  to  have  been  a  man  of  parts  :  but  then  he  was  hght  and 
vain,  and  feemingly  never  fo  happy  as  when  among  the  great, 
and  making  fport  for  people  who  had  more  money  indeed,  but 
for  the  moft  part  lefs  wit  than  himfelf.  Yet  we  do  not  find, 
that  there  was  any  thing  particularly  bad  or  exceptionable  in 
his  character ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  but  juftice  to  his  memory 
to  fay,  when  we  confider  the  entertainment  he  has  given  the 
public,  both  as  z  writer  and  as  an  a£lor,  that  the  world  is 
the  better  for  his  having  lived.  He  did  not  fucceed  in  writing 
trr.gecly,  any  more  than  he  did  in  a<^ing  it :  nor  in  his  lyric 
capacity,  his  odes  not  partaking  of  that  genius  and  fpirit  which 
h^  has  (liewn  In  his  comedies. 

CIBBER  (Theophilus),  fon  of  the  above,  was  born  in  1 703  ; 
and,  ^bovit  17 16,  fent  to  "VVinchefter  fchool :  where  he  received 
all  the  education  he  had  to  boaft,  and  very  foon  after  his  re- 
turn from  thence  he  came  on  the  ftage.    Inclination  and  ge-r 
-  9  ^^}^^. 
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hlus  probably  induced  him  to  make  this  profefllon  his  choice  5 
and  the  power  his  father  poflefled  as  a  manager  of  the  theatre- 
royal,  together  with  the  eftimation  in  which  he  flood  as  an 
actor,  enabled  this  his  fon  to  purfue  it  with  confiderable  ad- 
vantages, which  are  not  always  fo  favourably  attendant  upon 
the  firfl  attempts  of  a  young  performer.  In  this  profeffion, 
however,  he  quickly  gave  proofs  of  great  merit,  and  foon  at- 
tained a  confiderable  (hare  of  the  public  favour.  His  manner 
of  aifling  was  in  the  fame  walk  of  chara<£lers,  which  his  father 
had  with  fo  much  and  fo  iuft  a  reputation  fupported.  In  his 
fteps  he  trod  ;  and  though  not  with  equal  excellence,  yet  with 
fufficient  to  fet  him  on  a  rank  with  mod  of  the  rifing  genera- 
tion of  performers,  both  as  to  prefent  worth  and  future  prc- 
fpetl  of  improvement. 

The  fame  natural  imperfections,  which  were  fo  long  the  bars 
to  his  father's  theatrical  advancement,  ftood  ftill  more  ftrongly 
in  his  way.  His  perfon  was  far  from  pleafing,  the  features  of 
his  face  rather  difgufting.  His  voice  had  the  fame  fhrill  treble, 
but  without  that  mufical  harmony  of  which  his  father  was 
maffcer.  Yet  ftill  an  apparent  gcod  underftanding  and  quick- 
nefs  of  parts,  a  perfect  knowledge  of  what  he  ought  to  exprefs, 
together  with  a  vivacity  in  his  manner,  and  a  kind  of  effron- 
teries which  was  well  adapted  to  the  characters  he  was  to  re- 
prefent,  pretty  amply  counterbalanced  thofe  deficiencies.  In  a 
word,  his  firft  fetting  out  in  life  feemed  to  promife  the  aflurance 
of  future  happinefs  to  him,  both  as  to  eafe  and  even  affluence 
of  circumftances,  and  with  refpe£t  to  fame  and  reputation  ; 
had  not  one  foible  overclouded  his  brighteft  profpe£ts,  and  at 
length  led  him  into  errors,  the  confequences  of  which  it  was 
almoft  impoflible  he  fhould  ever  be  able  to  retrieve.  This  foible 
was  no  other  than  a  total  want  of  ceconomy.  A  fondncfs  for 
indulgences,  which  a  moderate  income  could  not  afford,  pro- 
bably induced  him  to  fubmit  to  obligations,  which  it  had  the 
appearance  of  meannefs  to  accept.  In  (liort,  his  life  was  one 
continued  feries  of  diftrefs,  extravagance  and  perplexity,  till  the 
winter  1757,  when  he  was  engaged  by  Sheridan  to  go  over  to 
Dublin,  to  alFifl  him  in  making  a  ftand  againll  the  new  theatre 
juft  then  opened  in  oppofition  to  him  in  Crow-ftreet.  On  this 
expedition  Gibber  embarked  at  Park  Gate  (together  with  Mad- 
dox,  the  celebrated  wire-dancer,  who  had  alfo  been  engaged  as 
an  auxiliary  to  the  fame  theatre)  on  board  the  Dublin  Trader, 
fome  time  in  October ;  but  the  high  winds,  which  are  frequent 
then  in  St.  George's  Channel,  and  which  are  fatal  to  many 
vefiels  in  their  paffage  from  this  kingdom  to  Ireland,  proved 
particularly  fo  to  this.  The  veffel  was  driven  on  the  coalt  of 
Scotland,  where  it  was  cafl  away  j  every  foul  in  it  (and  the  paf- 
fengers  were  extremely  numerous)  perifliing  in  the  waves,  and 
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the  (Kip  itfelf  fo  entirely  loft,  that  fcarcely  any  veftlges  of 
it  remained  to  indicate  where  it  had  been  wrecked,  excepting 
a  box  of  books  and  papers,  which  were  known  to  be  Cibber's, 
and  which  were  cafl  up  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  Scotland. 

As  a  writer,  he  has  not  rendered  himfelf  very  confpicuous, 
excepting  in  fome  appeals  to  the  public  on  pecuHar  circum- 
ftances  of  his  own  diftrefled  life.  His  name  appears  to  [r], 
the  Lives  of  the  poets  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  1753, 
5  vols.  i2mo:  and  in  the  dramatic  way  he  has  altered  for  the 
llage  three  pieces  of  other  authors,  and  produced  one  of  his 
own.  Their  titles  are,  1.  Henry  VI.  a  tragedy  from  Shak- 
fpear.  2.  The  Lover,  a  comedy.  3.  Pattie  and  Peggy,  a  bal- 
lad opera.     4.  An  alteration  of  Sbakfpear's  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

ClBliER  (Susanna  Maria),  who  for  feveral  years  was  reck- 
oned not  only  the  beft  a6trefs  in  hngland,  but  fuppofed  by 
many  to  excel  the  celebrated  mademoifelle  Clairon  of  the  con- 
tinent, was  the  daughter  of  an  eminent  upholfterer  in  Covent- 
garden,  and  fifter  to  Dr.  Thomas  Auguflin  Arne,  celebrated 
for  his  tafte  in  mufica!  compofition.  Her  fir  ft  appearance  on 
the  ftage  was  as  a  finger,  in  which  light  the  fweetnefs  of  her  voice 
tended  her  very  confpicuous.  However,  her  judgment,  or  her 
ear,  did  not  feem  to  equal  her  natural  powers  in  this  refpetl ; 
for  to  the  laft  fhe  fung  out  of  tune  in  thofe  fliort  fongs,  which 
now  and  then  cam.e  into  her  call  of  parts.  It  was  in  this  fitu- 
ation  that,  "in  April  1734,  fhe  married  Theoph.  Gibber,  who 
had  been  before  married  j  but  his  wife  dying,  as  he  informs 
us  himfelf,  Mifs  Arne's  amiable  and  virtuous  difpofition  in- 
duced him  once  more  to  marry  ;  and  the  firft  year  of  their  nup- 
tials was  attended  with  as  much  felicity,  as  could  be  expecfled 
from  people  that  were  poor  and  fond,  and  leading  a  life  of 
fplendid  poverty.  Thefe  nuptials  were  by  no  means  agreeable 
to  old  CoUey,  who  had  entertained  hopes  of  fettling  his  fon  in 
a  more  refpetlable  line  of  life  than  on  the  ftage ;  but  the  ami- 
able deportment  of  his  daughter-in-law,  and  the  feeraing  re- 
formation of  his  fon,  induced  him  to  forgive  and  to  take  the  young 
couple  into  favour.  Ashe  was  a  manager  of  Drury-lane  play- 
houfc  at  that  time,  fo  he  in  general  undertook  to  inftru£l  the 
younger  atlors;  and  one  day  at  a  rehearfal,  his  fon  happening  to 
mention  his  hope  that  young  Mrs.  Gibber  might  be  brought  on 
in  fpeaking  parts,  as  well  as  in  the  light  of  a  finger,  Colley  defired 
flie  might  be  brought  to  fpeak  before  him.  Upon  her  firft  at- 
tempt to  declaim  in  tragedy,  as  he  informs  us,  he  was  furprifed 

[i]  A  double  literary  fraud  was  here  might  pafs  for  his  father's.    The  real  pub- 
intended.     Thcophilus   Cibber,   who  was  lifiier  was  Mr.  Robert  Shiels,  an  anianu* 
then  in  the  King's  Bench,  had  ten  guineas  enfis  of  Dr.  Johnfon,  on  whofe  authority 
for  the    ufe  of  his  name,  which  was  put  this  anecdote  isjelatcd. 
arabiguouCy  Mr.  Cibber,  in  order  that  it 
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at  fuch  a  variety  of  powers  united  ;  her  fpeaking  voice  was  per- 
fectly mufical,  her  expreflion  both  in  voice  and  feature  ftrong 
and  pathetic  at  pleafure,  and  her  figure  at  that  time  peifeclly 
in  proportion.  He  therefore  afliduoully  undertook  to  culti- 
vate thofe  talents,  and  taught  her  ?.t  home  for  fome  time  with 
great  application.  Her  firtl  appearance  was  in  1736,  in  the 
charader  of  Zara,  in  Aaron  Hill's  tragedy,  being  its  firft  re- 
prefentation.  The  audience  were  both  delighted  and  allonilli- 
ed  with  her  excellence;  for  (he  had  united  grace  with  majefty, 
even  in  a  greater  degree  than  Mru.  Oldfield  had  done  before. 
The  confequence  was,  that  by  her  merit  the  piece,  which  was 
at  bcft  an  indifFeient  tranflation,  made  its  way  upon  the  ftage ; 
and  her  reputation  as  an  a£trefs  was  eftablifhed  beyond  the 
power  of  envy  to  remove.  Her  falary  now  therefore  was  raifed 
from  30s.  a  week  to  double  that  fum  ;  and  her  hufband,  as  well 
as  her  father-in-law,  began  to  felicitate  themfelves  that  they 
had  made  fo  valuable  an  alliance. 

But  though  Mrs.  Gibber's  excellence  as  an  aClrefs  v^as  never 
after  difputed,  yet  the  tranquillity  of  the  family  into  which  fhe 
was  matched  was  by  no  means  rendered  permanent  by  her  fuc- 
cefs.  She  was  married  to  a  man  who  was  luxurious  and  pro- 
digal, and  rapacious  after  money  to  gratify  a  thoufand  calls 
from  padions  or  vanity.  His  pride  however  not  permitting 
him  to  reftrain  his  expences,  though  he  gratified  them  even  at 
the  expence  of  that  pride,  he  was  refolved  to  make  a  facrifice  of 
what  every  honed  man  holds  dear — I  mean,  the  honour  of  his 
wife.  With  this  view  therefore  he  cemented  the  clofcft  friend- 
{hip  with  a  gentleman,  whom  we  will  call  Mr.  Benefit;  for 
that  was  the  name  which  Cibber  gave  him.  1  his  gentleman 
he  introduced  to  his  wife,  recommended  to  her,  gave  them 
frequent  interviews,  and  even  faw  them  put,  as  if  by  accident, 
in  the  fame  bed.  All  this  appeared  upon  the  trial  afterwards 
commenced  by  himfelf  for  criminal  correfpondence.  Thus  our 
aftrefs  aflailed  on  every  fide,  by  the  perfuafions  of  her  huiband, 
by  the  difagreeablenefs  of  his  perfon,  by  the  worthlelTnefs  of 
his  heart,  by  the  indigence  to  which  {lie  was  reduced  from  his 
prodigality,  by  the  infmuations  of  her  lover,  by  his  pleafing  ad- 
drefs,  by  numerous  temptations  at  firft  refifted,  yet  Hill  repeat- 
ed; is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  if  Ihe  at  laft  yielded  up  her  per- 
fon, and,  having  given  up  that,  if  fhe  gave  alfo  her  heart  ?  In 
fhoit,  the  lover  and  the  a£lrefs  were  happy;  nor  was  the  huf- 
band, who  by  thefe  means  recruited  his  diminifhed  finances,  lefs 
pleafcd.  But  he  had  ftill  an  hidden  motive  of  fatisfadtion.  un- 
known to  the  lovers,  which  he  foon  brought  forward  to  ftrike 
them  with  aftonilhment.  This  was  no  other  than  the  com- 
mencement of  a  fuit  for  criminal  converfation,  laying  his  da- 
mages againft  the  gentleman  at  500CI.     How  the  jury  looked 
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upon  tills  affair,  may  be  feen  by  their  verdift,  which  only  gave 
the  plaintiff  lol.  coils;  a  fum  not  fuflicient  to  reimburfe  him 
a  fortieth  part  of  his  expences.  From  that  time  Mrs.  Gibber 
difcontinued  living  with  her  hufband,  and  refided  entirely  with 
Mr.  Benefit,  with  whom  (he  lived  in  the  moft  perfed  friendfhip* 
What  degree  of  reputation  Ihe  poffeffed  even  to  her  lateft  at- 
tempts upon  the  ftage,  may  be  known  by.  the  character  given  of 
her  in  an  account  of  a  contemporary  writer.  "  Her  perfon," 
fays  this  panegyrift,  **  is  ftill  perfe£lly  elegant ;  for  although 
fhe  is  fomewhat  declined  beyond  the  bloom  of  youth,  and 
even  wants  that  embonpoint  which  fomctimes  is  affiftant  in. 
concealing  the  impreifions  made  by  the  hand  of  time,  yet  there 
is  fo  complete  a  fymmetry  and  proportion  in  the  different  parts 
which  conftitute  this  lady's  form,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  view 
her  figure,  and  not  think  her  young,  or  look  in  her  face  and 
not  confider  her  handfome.  Her  voice  is  beyond  conception 
plaintive  and  mufical,  yet  far  from  being  deficient  in  power  ( 
for  the  expreffion  of  refentment  and  difdain,  and  fo  much  com- 
mand of  feature  does  fhe  poffefs,  for  the  reprefentation  of  pity 
or  rage^  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  fay  whether  fhe  afFedls  the 
hearts  of  an  audience  moft,  when  playing  the  gentle,  the  deli- 
cate Celia,  or  the  haughty,  the  refenting  Hermione  ;  in  the  inno- 
cent love-fick  Juliet,  or  in  the  enraged,  the  forfaken  Alicia.  In 
a  wotd,  in  every  caft  of  tragedy  flie  is  excellent  (k)." 

Befides  her  excellence  as  an  aflrefs,  fhe  has  fome  claims  to 
our  efteem  as  a  tranllator,  the  Oracle  of  St.  Foix  being  rendered 
by  her  into  englifli  in  1752,  and  played  for  her  benefit  not 
entirely  without  fuccefs.  1  he  diforder  of  which  fhe  died  was 
very  peculiar,  being  fuppofed  to  be  a  rupture  of  one  of  the  coats- 
of  the  flomach,  which  formed  a  fack  at  the  bottom  of  it,  into 
which  the  food  pafied,  and  thus  prevented  digeftion.  She  died 
Jan.  30,  1766,  and  was  buried  in  one  of  the  cloiflers  of  Weft- 
minfter-abbey  ;  leaving  one  child  by  the  gentleman  with  whom 
Ihe  cohabited. 

(k)  a  gentleman,    who  was  in  com-  lefs  thrufts,   and    defpife  the  coarfe  lan- 

■  pany  with  Mr.   Garrick  when  the   news  guage  of  fome  of  my  other  heroines ;  but 

f   her    death    was    brought,    heard  him  whatever  was  Gibber's  objeft,  a  new  part, 

HS   pronounce   her  eulogium  :   *'  Then  or  a   new  drefs,  fhe  was  always  fure  to 

^edy   expired  with  her;  and  yet  ihe  cariy  her  poim,  by  the  acutenefs  of  her 

'he  greateft  female  phgue  belonging  invention,  and  the  fteadine&  of  her  per- 

^loufe.    1  could  eafily  pany  tfcc  art-  fc?erancc" 
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